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Porerth, W. A.: The late Arthur 
Maryon Watson, 201, 

France, Modern Town-halle of, See 
‘Tows- HALLS, 
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French Architects: Souvenir of Con. 
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Gatteny Boreoma (A. W. Weissman]. 
—Fundamental Congi one for 
the Architect, 417: Determination 
of Number and Size of Rooms, ih. : 
Powition of Staircase, 418: Rooma 
for Temporary Exhibitions, ob, + 
Accommodation for Officials and At- 
tendants, ib. ; Advantages ol Bi 
Entrance, ib: ihe 
Frovision for Iestoring and Copy: 
Ing, 1.; Protection of Works of 
Art, ib.; Henting and Ventilation, 
419; Lighting of 
ih, + ' Boating Material, 420: Roonis 

with Side-light, ib.; Doooration of 
Gallery-room, 421: : Key for Colour: 

Sheen of Walls, ib. ; Floor Con- 

struction, ih; Picture-inoulding, 

ibs, Suggestions on Bubject of 

Frames, if.; Dhwtribution of Pie. 

tires, 422; Velvet a Wall-sover. 
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+ Revision of the Charter and 
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mobiliam, ib. signboards of Olden 
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Tendency towards “ ins serps. 878 ; 
Raising of Standard of Acec 
dation, i+.; Classes of Hotels, ib. ; 
Choice of Bite, #.; Exterior of 
Building, 870; Staff Entrance and 
Exit,ih. ; Entrance to Dining-room, 
pel Cloak-room, ib. ; Ground Floor 


and Hasement iia, tb. ¢ 
A‘lditional Features, ib.; Upper 
Floors, 850; Position of Lava 
tories, ib, ; Offices, ib. : The Main 
Entrance, ib.; Thao Dining-roam, 
807: Rooms en suite and Commu- 
nisating Doors, .; Windows and 
Heuting-colla, tb. 5 poe ane al 
Eascentin! Features, 305 ; 
Indispensable, 16. ; Baths 
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Hobbard, George : Admissions to Fel- 


International Congress of: 
by John Slater, 710. 
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Inseriptions on old Inn Windows, 415. 
International Congress 1908, 958; 
Exhibition, 655; 


In 
Hyaiane, ait, 512. | 
International Housing Conference, 


G58. 
International Interests of Architects, 


584. 

Tron and Steel, Influence of, in Build- 
ing Construction. See Mopmnn 
Borsme Conaruvcriox. 
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Jasob, L.: London County Hall Com- 
petition, 165. : 

Jeffery, George: Byaasrixe Trunen- 
sumorke om Oxreva, 575, 

Jenkins, David: obituary notice, 511, 


Jollye, E. A.: Registration, 332. 
Joseph, Delisan: A Building Court for 
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iz, 
Jourxan, The: Contributions for, 451. 
Jovrwaueam, Ancurrectumin [Maurice 
B. Adams],—Helation of Architeo- 
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a Living Art; 318; Evolution of 
Modern Arebikect, iB. ; ee Gee 
preceded Printing- ae 
fulness of Annotator of Architec: 
tural Periods, 814; Substitute for 


ofa ib: Curb 
: Dmg pre 
n of Contem Con- 


bee me Fronaness bo Vork in 
Narrow Groove, .: Pictorial In- 
: Advocacy of the 


lowship, 87; Architects for Public nid 5 
agra 02: Registration, $32, of Foreign, American, and Colonial 
333; London County Hall Compoti- Arohitectural Periodicals, 525. 
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Planning, B56 American eres 
London County Hall Ccasauiiier 


4b. 
Langston, H. Hardwicke: The Annual 
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Lack, William ; obituary notice, 712. 
Lees, William Hewson: obituary 
notice, 511. 
long, Henry Simpson: obituary notice, 
Leth “toa perme Exhibition : 
Nomination of a Jodge, 611. 
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Limitations of Lending Library, 


roam, ib, ; 

fay The “ Open-necess" 
System, ib. s Radiating Bookcases, 
ié.: Rooms for Educational Fur- 


, S44; Abolition of Newspaper — 
_ib.; Furnishing and Interior | 


Vittings, B46; Flooring, if.; Plea 
for Simple Type of Building, 847; 
Importance of Dignified Archi- 
tectural Treatment, 1b. 
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Intenton Ansuxoxwexte [James 


Duff Brown).— Strictly Limited — 


eer OT; * Rate Limitation and 
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a. j . rSfionreat af the “ Open: 
overs" System, #40; Division of 
Books in e Aries Library, $50; 
sane a 
851; Minimising Newspaper Sup- 
ply, i; Summary of Main Points, 
B38 Intricate Task for Architects, 
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B52; EL A. Baker, 352; KE. J. 
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Philip, 855; E. Godfrey Page, te 
Francia Hooper, 356; J. Osborne 
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S57; The Ponsa i+,: Corre- 
Linmaxy, Tur: of the TLabra- 
rian, 405; Statleties of AMendances 
and Books Tesued, 460 ; 
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Lime prin Proparation and Uses of, 


Lishman, Prank: The Annual Report, 
A765 ey County Hall Com- 


ature Standing Committee, Re- 
of, 465; Bcc poorer 


i, 600 ; Appointments, 
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| Mackison, Willlam : 
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“Hall Comy 
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Greater [Paul Water- 
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tition, 123, ai! 20g, 

School 
of Building Lectures, 555; Strand 
Frontage Question, 711. 


London County Hall Competition,— 
Piscnssions 


on: William Woodward, 
152 agq., G45 aa H. H. Statham, 
16d sgq.., 146; Horace T. Bonner, 
168 agq.; The President, 156 
542 sqy.: G. A. T. Middleton, 168. 
156, 647: OC. H. Brodie, 154: E. J. 
Dixon, 154, 157; Edwin T. Hall, 
a apg. : Herbert Shopherl, 154: 
Jacob "155: Maurice B. Adams, 
ins agg.; W. D. Carde, 156 apy. + 
W. H. Atkin-Berry, 157; James 3. 
i : George Hubbard, 
re 547; Professor Beresford Pita, 
Thomas Hatierbury, Gait: 
ie Vv. Je) pr ir ib.: A.W. Wills, 
547; Henry T. Hare, 548, 651; 
A. W. 5, Crosa, 54s, 651% Jabn 
Slater, 540; W. E, Riley, i3,; 
Frank Lishman, 661; A.'T. Taylor, 
B51, 


London, Development of [T. Raffles 


Davison), 505, 


London District Surveyors, Statos of, 
645. 


London Improvements, 711. 
Louth Spire, 164. 
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APPLICATION -— 

I. Minne: Teem Axcrest 
Arritcitton (Sit Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, O.M., H.A.|.—Meaning of 
— thee f 160; Neglect of Marble 

iddle Ages, ih: Em : nt 

oa by the Homans, ié,; t 
and Nineveh, 170; First Une of 

Marble for Decoration unknown, 
172 ; Employment in Pompei, 172 ; 
Seulpture and Foneral Monumenta 
in Pompeil, 173; Prolific nse in 
Rome, 174; The House of Benaurus, 
ab, ; Encouragement of Use by 
Augustus, i.; Special Landing. 
stage for Marble to South of Rome, 
ib.; Buildings on the Campos 
Martius, ib.; The Biatio Rationis 
Marmorum, 176; Cewention of 
Seul * Activity, i; Porphyry 
and rile Antico, 177; Granite and 
Giallo Antico, ih.: The Temple of 
Venus in the Forum, ib: Hadrian's 
Temple of Venus, id, ; Painted Greek 
and Etrusean Tomples, 1%; Painted 
and Coloured Marble contrasted, ib, : 
Marble in Byzantine Architecture, 
180; Tee of, in Homan Architecture, 
ab. Beautiful Qualities of Marble, 


ad —— 


ing. 
Mistres, —I., Nov. &, 


TL. Tom Moneux Asrecr 
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Minnie-Wone .m Ancnrrecrcre 
(Wm. Brindley, F.G.8,, F.B.M.5,)— 


Fascination ihe Home “ Marble," 
180; Choices of for Statues of 
Deities, #4; Old Qnarries being 
Reworked, ib.; Improved Methods 
of Quarrying, es Manufaotories 
anil a4, * ‘Carrara Muarbla, 
16,; Bt. Ambrogio Quarries, Verons, 
154; Quarries of Theasnly, id, : 
Huge Blocks of Verde Antico, ib, : 
Carystion Quarries of Cipollino, ib. 
Ked-veined Marbles of Soyros, id, ; 
Salamis Murble, ib; White Marble 
of Mount Pentelikon, 74.: Alabaster 
of Kos, 185; Abili of Greeks to 
work Marble, id; Various Marbles 
a Britain, 1,; ‘Marbles used by 
the Romana, ih.; Monolith Marble 
Shafts to Columns, id; ; Shafts in 
New Westminater Cathedral, 187: 
Fluting and Reeding, ib.; Trajan's 
Arch, ib, ; Monolithis as Architraves, 
t.; Various Examples, ib, ; Mitre. 
jointing, 188;  Marble-work in 
London, ib, Impressive Work at 
Pisa and Lucena, ib; Pavements, 
189; Marble Tiles for Walls, i, : 
Chimney- ploces, ib, ; Marble ‘Fen: 
dera, 190: Sculptured Stele and 
Barcophagi, i4.; Ttalian Henais- 
fance Monuments, ib,: Materin) 
nied in England, 191; Modern 
Monuments designed by Architects, 
tb, ; Importation of Ready-maile 
Montments, ib.; Present aay ation 
in tee of Marble na Deoorative Ma- 
terial, ib; Enterprise in London, 
192: Early English Work, id.: 
General Employment of Purbeck 
Marble, ik; English Alabaster: 
IM ; Skill of Chinese Workers, ii, : 
Marble Wall-lininga, 195 ; ‘National 


Marble, ih.: Adhesion to Roman 
Methods desirable, 196, 
Diseusion: J, J, Burnet, 197: 
Hugh Stannus, ib. : Arthur H. Reid. 
198: The or id,.* The 
ripen 1p0 : R, Langton Cole, 


Marks, Perey L,: Principles of De. 


kt 87, 
aréh, Charles F.: Reinf 
ar Pepe inforced Con. 
athews, J. Doughasa: Bulking Be. 
laws, 20; cerry of the Charis 
ci cad “laws, 614 s | 
Reviv ‘ Sif, 


Menohte The Excavation of, 533, 
Middleton, G. A. ‘T.: Admissions te 


Fellowship, 88, 89; London Coun 

Hall Competition, 153, 156, mrs 

Competitions for Pabtig Buildings, 

159, 160; Rowistration, 831 

os ted New By-law, 553; fe. 
on of Charter and By-laws, 613 


1006 (Ordinar 
7 Nor. 19 (Ordinar v). 60; 
Dicorsrecnss nic IV... Dee. 17 
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Modern School B 
Modern Town-halla of t' Franos. See 





rsdeieet 8 195: ¥. Jan. af (onde 


Sa ay 
nary), 4 
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(Sy and. 
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| & (Ordinary) 416; 
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(Business), 559 ; XVI. June 24 (Ordl- 


nary), ip ise July a | Specialy 617; | 


July 15 (Special), 618, 
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tects unattracted by Cast Iron, ib. ; 
Inereaae in Use of » and Steel, 
ib: The * 
ing Effects of the Steel Beam, ib. ; 
The Steol Stanchion in Modern 
Architecture, #5. ; _ Feneatentlon as 
Comparison of Stew! “Sianokion 
with Brick Pier, ib. + Steel av a 
Roofing Material, 604; oo 
Floor and Ceiling, i).; Two Essen 
tial Faotors in Genesis of Tall 
Buildings, 695; Steel Frame a New 
Element ji 3 
Loss of § 
607; The Shop Front, if; He- 
inforoed Conerete, Uh, ; Arebitee 
tum] Forma affected , 
Effects of Iron and Steel | 
tion on Practice, ib, + Some nor 
ages gs 2,5 Present Intluendo, . 
Meta! Are care impossible 
: piracarn' st i Hekate eal 
ony | Frame, 700; 
Eeclesiasticon) Pate series co 
Construction, i4,: Adverse Influence 
of meta? on Pormanence, ib.; Pro- 
servation landed by lack of 
ib. ; Stee (ramen stial, 
701 ; A Noveraity to | 
an of Stroctuml 
Passing Phase, id, 
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Botox, 
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Montan, Cosrrosrriow axp SrmesoTH 


oy [W. J. Dibdin].—Importance of, 


101 ; London Coun Cotineil * 
laws regarding, ib. ; b+ Paotoc of abet 
ib, Crashing f£ | 10; 
Effect al Varying Fineness of Sand. 


108; Addition of Clay ta to Sand, Lis; 
y nuturally 


Effect of Ransoving Cla 





‘Essential, 
Steel probably 6 
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Preeent in Sand, ib.; Variation of 
Time before weing Mortar after 
Mixing, ib. ; of Raw Ma- 
toriala, 105 ; Effect of Variation of 
Percentage ‘of Voids in the Sand, 
ib, ; Measurement of Voids in Sand 
by alg nD emcee oe 


anu on Me plore 
ib Effect of Addition ‘of 
ib. : Results of Mortar Soaaing 
1906, 108; Average Hesults, 114. 
Discussion : H. D. Searles- Wood, 
116; William Woodward, 117; Max 
Clarke, ib,; Alan E, Muanby, 118; 
W.D, CarGe, 119; The President, 
130; The Author, 10, 
— — Communication on, by William 


Dunn, 166, 
Munby, Alan E.: Com 
Strength of Mortar, 11 


sition and 
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National Portrait pore Conbem- 


plated Extension, 7 
aiden peg Edouard : teyit Explora- 
on, 47. 
Minot, M.: Gift from Central Society 
of French Architects, 151. 
Now South Wales Institate: Examina- 
tion for Associates, 1632. 
Newetsriz Cert barnovewests (J. T. 
Cacketi), 210 | 
Newton-in-Makerfield Competition, 15. 
Nicholson, Sir Charlies A.: Mopnnax 
Curncn Draton, 241, 289. 


papacy tenet 


us Eldred H he 627: ‘David 
enkins, 511; Bagh, Leck, 712; 
es Hewson Lees, $11; Henry 
peon Legg, 161; William Mac- 
boon 33 124+ Colonel “Lenox Prender- 
gast, 203: Henry Allen Prothero, 
134, 660: Walter Wood Robertson, 
G11; George Banunders, 511; Na- 
thaniel James Stanger, 627; Henry 
William Stock, 16; John Charles 
Trasien, 588; Thomas Turnbull, 
627; Arthur Maryon Watson, 291. 
Official Architnota, Mott mores re, 162. See 
alto Pomac B 
Opening Meeting, ‘The, The, li. 
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Philip, A. J.: Public Library Plan- 
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Pite, Prof. Beresford : London County 


Hall Competition, 544 gy. 
Pite, William A.: Modern School 
Planning, Horr, Pras- 


ra (review), 2H. 
Hotel. Sev 
BING, 

Planning, Modern Church. See 
Carncn Boerum. 

Post Office Buildings, 509. 

Practice Standing Committee, Report 
of: Revision of the Institute's Seale 
of Charges: Institute Form of Gon- 
tract, 466: Lanning r. Davey and 
Galter: Modification of Country 
By-laws: London Building Act 
1804, 467; Election of and Votes 
Polled, 660; Council Appointments, 
647. 

Prendergast, Colonel Lenox: obituary 
notice, 203. 

jens teams to Bir Aston Webb, 122, 


Shotts ¢ At Homes": Exhibition 
of Drawings, cc., gai; Exhibition 
of Drawings and Cartoons, S81. 

Poesment’s Orextxa Appness 
mas Edward Gallente ahs 85- 
tion of Registration, 1; Hevision af 
Charter and By-laws, ibe} Support 
of the Architects’ Benevolent Bo. 






ciety, 2; Public Compe tions, #6. 5 
The Hague n, 10.5 The 
new County Ee "Abitities of 


Architectural Siudents, ib; Ad- 
vancement of Architecture, ib, « The 
International i. Educa- 
tion of the Public, 5; Control over 
Public Archi Schemes, 6; 
Decoration of Public Buildings, i. ; 
Tho Queen Victoria Memorial in 
St. James's Park, 7; Hearts of Oak 
now Premises, 1; Report of Royal 

Commission on London Traffic, 
Lonilon Street Schemes, ib. ; Char- 
ing Cross Station and Stroet Hridges, 
&: Higher Edoention in Arohitec- 
ture, 9; Architect and Employer, 16, 

Vote of Thanks: Sir Henry True- 

man amore 10; Sir Aston Webb, 


B.A, li 

Prior, ‘Edward 8.: Gothic Architec- 
tore, 17. 

Prix de Rome: Exhibition of Draw- 


ings, 707. 
Poem asp STcnmenTsHirs: Deal of 
Awanl, 200; Curitcom or Wonks 


eumarrren ror [A. W. 8, Cross), 218 ; 
Annttal shih : Prizes and 
Subjects for 108, #35 : Prize Draw- 

for Exhibition m the Provinces, 
tb Text of the Prine Essay 1907, 


Pickeuioaal Defence. See Acron 
Costreririox. 
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Prothero, Henry Allon; obituary 
notice, 124; proposed memorial, 
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ne, G.*H. Fellowes: Architects 
for Public Buildings, %); Modern 
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Public Bath Bui » 17. 


Public Buildings: mited Competi- | 


tions for. eRinctions ad Disotus- 
gion on: K. Gammell, 157 #9q.; 
Wm, Woodward, 199: G. A. T. 
Middleton, 169, 160; i. H. Sta- 
tham, 159, 160; Edwin T. Hall, 159 

qy.; Herbert W. Wills, 159; The 
Peusident, 159, 160; H. T. Bonner, 


160; C. H. Brodis, ib; Henry T. | 
ingon, i. > | 
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R. J. Angel, 14. 
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Herbert W. Wills, 91, 96; Genres 
Hubbard, 92; H. V. Lanchester, 03; 
R. J. Angel, 93; H. H. Statham, 4; 
W.E. Riley, i6., 06; J.J. Barnet, 95; 
G. H. Fel owes Prynne, id.; Owen 
Fleming, 36: Dare Bryan, ib. ; 
Further Motion and Disenssion : 
Herbert W. Wills, 152; The nig 
dent, ib; Owen Fleming, ib. ; 
Riley, ib. ; BJ. Angel, 15. 
Public Library Planning. 
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Registration, Report of Connecil on 
Resolutions Regarding Question of, 
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Bonner, 382, 883; B. J. Angel, 3332, 
S08; K. Gammell, 202; Sir Aston 
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aad 5 Henry T. Hare, ib. ; Maurice 
B. Adams, id.: 0. HL. Brodie, $34, 
Reid, Arthur H: Marbles, ve Ra- 
= Charter and By-laws, 
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c Concrete, Joint Cammitice 
on: Note re, 96; International 
Committee of Inquiry into, 453; in 
Admiral 660, 


ty Buildings, 
Remroncro Coxcurre : Report of the 
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Beams, ib, : Columns or Pieces wub- 
ifack to Thrust, 524; Appendices : 
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Flat Slabs (Professor Unwin), 527; 
a Comparison ol lia re 
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Dunn), 528; Ill. The Moment of 
Inertia (Professor Unwin), 630; IV. 
Value of EYE, Nini Dunn), 532; 
V, Examples at Method of Caleulu- 
tion (Wm. Dunn): Rectangular 
Beams, 655; T Beams, 537; Con- 
tinuous Beams, 635; Columns, 641, 
Discussion: John Slater, 497; 
E. Finander Etchells, 494; H. D. 
Searles-Wood, 499; William Dunn, 
i6,, 502+ Major E. M. Paul, 500; 
Mitt. Gaxtuit, id., 401: Charles F. 
Marsh, 500+ Edwin T. Hall, 501; 
J. 4. Burnet, 502; Sir Henry Tan- 
ner, 1., 508; The President, 503; 
F. 'T. Rende, ib; I. H. Rigg, 604. 


| — —— Some Observations on fe. F 


Wells}, G50, 


| Reinforced Concrete Roof, Teat of (J. 


Ernost Franck), 702 
| Revinws.— Atkinson, T. D.: - vane 
sary of Terms used in ss ae 
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Seventy-second Session—1906=1907. 


THE OPENING ADDRESS. Delivered by the President, Mr. ‘Tuomas Epwarp 
Coxicutr, at the First General Meeting, Monday, 5th November 1906. 


Lapres axp GeNTLEMEN,— 
| TAKE the Chair to-night, a5 President of this Institute, with a very grateful and keen 
ji appreciation of the honour conferred upon me by my professional brethren. It is 
with considerable misgiving and nervousness that I undertake the onerous duties of 
President, and these feelings are ‘atensified when I remember the exceptional ability my 
immediate predecessor displayed during his term of office, and the invaluable services he 
hag rendered to the Institute. Nevertheless, T can assure you that I bring to this position an 
equal devotion to the interests of the Institute, an equal enthusiasm in the work it undertakes, 
and the same unwavering confidence in its future, believing, as I do, that it works for the 
welfare of the architect and the advancement of architecture. 

Before bringing to your notice certain matters which J think of interest, I must ask you 
to forgive me if I repeat what has already been ably anid. Almost every possible question — 
connected with architecture was debated during the Congress which recently met in London, 
and it is therefore more than possible that much that I say has been better said before. 

Let me by eslling your aitention to a matter which has occupied the Institute for 
some time past. During the last few years we have passed through a crisis in our history 
which at one time threatened to ‘nvolye us ina kind of party polities, with all the attendant 
evils that beset party feeling. During that period the question of Registration became a very 
acute one, and it was apparent to all that the whole matter ought to be subjected to an 
exhaustive inquiry. Sach an inquiry has been held by the Committees appointed by suceeed- 
ing Councils. The Committee which ended its labours last Session submitted a unanimous 
report to a Meeting of the Institute, the general scheme of which was adopted also 
unanimously. | 

The details, however, were referred to the Council, with a irection that they should 
draw up a scheme for revising the Charter and By-laws, and also Draft Bill which it was 
proposed to submit to Parliament. The Council then appointed a Committee to prepare 
details of the scheme. This they have done so far as the revision of the Charters and By-laws 
is concerned, and their draft echeme is now under the consideration of the Council. 
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We anticipate that the revision of the Charter will improve the position of the practising 
architect. But in dwelling with equanimity on the pleasant subject of our personal welfare, 
I do not think we should ignore the sad condition of many of our less prosperous brethren. 

This painful subject was brought very forelbly to my mind by the many lamentable cases 
we had to consider at a recent mesting of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. I vent re to 
draw your attention to the ragrettable fact that among six or seven thousand prac LE 
architects in the United Kingdom there are only four hundred and forty-seven who subseribe 
to this deserving Society. } | 

Is it not the duty of the more successful among us to help those who are less fortunate ? 
L feel that it must be want of reflection alone that causes sn many to ignore the repeated 
appeals for more generous support that are continually made to the profession. I am afraid 
that as regards generosity in helping our unsuccessful brethren, we architects do not compare 
favourably with people of other professions, Tt amay be alleged as an excuse that ours is a 
precarious calling; but that is merely an additional reason why those who have not prospered 
should receive help. How much more precarious is, for instance, the theatrical profession ; 
yet we find that actors and actresses are more charitable towards their fellows in distress than 
any other profession. Actors, authors, and managers devote their services and their salaries 
on one night in each year to the Actors’ Benevolent Fund. May I suggest that those 
who have not hitherto subscribed should take counsel with their hearts 
and generously open their purses, and that some of the annual sub- 
scribers should increase the amount of their subscriptions? | fear that 
there are many whom this appeal will not reach: but as I regard this as an important 
part of my Address, perhaps the Editor of the Jovnsal, will permit it to be emphasised by 
printing it in conspicuous type. This will ensure its being seen, even if the greater part of 
my Address remains unread. 

J feel sure it will not bs thought out of place, especially by our younger members, if I 
say a few words on the momentous question of Public Competitions. It has recently been 
suggested that in competitions for buildings of any mavnitude, the responsibility of selection 
becomes too onerous to be entrusted to one assessor, and that competitors would feel freater 
confidence in the judgment of two or more. 

I entirely disagree with this idea, and to illustrate my opinion I venture to remind you 
of the result of the competition for the proposed Peace Palace at lhe Hague. This competi- 
tion being of an internatiotial character, it was decided to invite six architects, representing 
varions countries, to act as a jury of selection, Our Foreign Office requested the Institute to 
nominate an architect as representative of Great Britain, and our Council did me the honour 
to elect me to this: post. 

During last April I met my brother assessors at The Hague, and we forthwith embarked 
ap the work cntusted) to ts. Our Committee consisted in all of seven assessors, the 
President of the Peace Congress acting as chairman and voting with the six architeet jurors. 
In my opinion the combined efforts of the seven jurors resulted in disastrous failure, 

To my tind the design placed first in order of merit should not have been placed at all. 
Fn@ instructions to competitors issued by the Peace Committe: stated the proposed limit of 
expenditure. Now all the assessors agreed that the cost of earrying ont the selected desien 
would be no less than double the ‘nount specified. Nevertheless, the jury decided by a bare 
Sees bint this design should receive the first premium in virtue of the excellence of its 
plan. f appeared fo fome of us that this plan possessed undoubted merits, but that these 
merits existed only becanse the ullerly ignored the limitation of the proposed 
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expenditure. He would probably be obliged to remodel his plan in order to reduce the cost to 
& sum approximate to that at his disposal, and the special features that had attracted the 
asseagors would thus be either eliminated altogether or-else remodelled to such an extent as 
to lose the characteristics which had made them specially attractive. 

With regard to deciding what style of architecture would be most suitable for a mont 
ment of international peace and harmony, the majority of the jury inclined towards the 
Dutch style of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. On the other hand, a minority was 
in favour of @ style common in some degree to most European countries. This minority 
considered that an adaptation of Italian Renaissance would be more international in character 
and more suitable in every way than any treatment of Dutch architecture could possibly be- 
However, the wishes of the majority prevailed. In spite of this, the principal charac- 
teristics of the design finally chosen were those of a French chateau; but 1 venture to think 
that this style of architecture, 18 iIlustrated by the successful designer, is not quite appropriate 
to a public and international building. 

I have dealt fully, I fear even tediously, with this subject, because I think the result of 
ihe competition indicates that the question of assessors requires careful consideration. Should 
there be one assessor or a jury of saveral? My experience at The Hague led me to the 
conviction that when more than one Assessor is appointed an altogether futile conclusion 1 
likely to be the eonsequence. In this case, as [ have pointed out, we were Six architects, with 
a layman as chairman. The result of our combined labour was the choice of design which 
we all agreed could not be executed nnder double the amount quoted in the instructions to 
architects, The design chosen Was crowded with picturesque towers, gables, and roofs, most 
of which were quite unnecessary. As a supplement to our Report we wrote a joint letter to 
the Permanent Committee wherein we advised that the future buildings should be mont- 
mental in character and without exuberance of ornament. We suggested that such extraneous 
features as towers, cupolas, &c., should be considered with the uimost reserve, and in this way 
our previous decision was completely stnitified. 

I think I have shown that the final decision wis a stapondous failure, It is probable 
that when more than one assessor 15 appointed the seme of individual responsibility is 
lessened. Perhaps each member of such a jury undertakes his arduous task with a feeling 
that the final result will be more or less in the nature of a compromise. In a jury of assessors 
there is also the possibility of a minority report, which may lead to difficulties with the 
employers, and perhaps to the abandonment of the awarils. 

To my mind the ideal arrangement for deciding important competitions is the appoint- 
ment of one chief assessor aided by one, or preferably hy two assistant advisers to whom he 
could turn for counsel or help. The assistinta or assistant should have no voice In the 
ultimate decision ; the entire responsibility should rest with the chief assessor. | 

Although I am of opinion that the Hague compétition was a failure, insamuch as the hest 
designs were overlooked, I do not wish to infer by this that I think competitions are & mistake, 
and that they fail to secure the best possible designs. On the contrary, I believe that it 1s to 
the interest of the public that a competition should be instituted for every proposed public 
building of importance. I do not deny that there may be many exceptions to this rule. ‘The 
new Scotland Yard is a notable mstance of such an exception ; but the architect of that noble 
work stands by himself, as is reeognis2d, I think, both by the public and hy the architectural 
profession. It is said that buildings erected from competition designs fail more or less st 
reaching a high standard of architecture. There is, of course, a good deal of truth in Uns 
stitisiae. but T think it eannot be said with any approach to truth that public buildings, 
where there has been no competition, reach 4 higher standard, 
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I think, in the interests of architecture, that every means should be taken to secure the 
best design possible, and as a rule this can be done by competition, Competition is also 
invaluable to the young architect for reasons beyond that of striving for a first prize: it gives. 
him the opportunity of comparing his work with that of others and of taking home to himself, 
if he is modest, his weaknesses. Beyond this there is the chance of discovering genius which 
otherwise might strive in yain to make itself known. 

I think it is a matter of congratulation that the London County Conneil have decided to 
institute a competition for the building of their proposed County Hall. But I Jearn with 
dismay that it is their intention to make it open to architects of all nations. 

There is no precedent for such a course: and I think a vigorous protest should be made, 
in the interests of both the English public and the English architect, against © course which 
appears to be unnecessary and unjust, and one which no other nation would think of adopting. 
It ig no question of dislike to meet our foreign brethren in competition that prompts this 
protest ; it 1s that I feel that an international competition would be a direct slight to English 
art, and that it is to the English architect we must look for the produetion of a design that 
will illustrate the best traditions of English wark, 

[ feel sure you will share my opinion that the results of recent competitions go to prove 
that the younger generation js fully qualified to continye that tdvancement in the art of 
architecture which we all so earnestly desire. May I none the Jess offer a word of advice to 
our younger students? All who have had experience in judging competitions must have been 
struck with the number of designs submitted by competitors who are evidently in the 
first stages of their studentship. Let me counsel such beginners to realise that the art of 
design must be carefully studied, and can be mastered only by continued practice. An 
important competition does not offer the requisite opportunities for the student to learn 
his craft, 

The Institnle has been actively engaged it 
last Session. I refer particularly to its actiy 
Congress assembled in London, Unfortunatel 
and therefore cannot speak from 





1 the advancement of architecture during the 
ities during July list, when the International 
y for myself I was then ibsent from England, 
, personal experience of the brilliant success which distin- 
guished the various lectures, receptions, and excursions. It is evident that these periodical 
gatherings of our confréres of all nations will have very happy results for architesture and for 
architects. The least that can be said is that we certainly acquire a closer insight into the 
alins and aspirations of our foreign brethren, who, we find, are in clase sympathy with many 
highly important subjects how engaging the attention of the Institute. 

~ uring the assembly of the Congress every subject of interest, from the Education of the 
Public to Reinforced Concrete, seems to have been exhaustively considered, I think we may 
alt | “wT Mioroughfares, the execution of important 
La bal or Government work by salaried officials, the poms of the public, ot aa 
status of the architect, will not be allowed to pass into oblivion, 1 have a vary strong 
conviction that there is suflicient ehergy and enthusiasm among the members < me diet 
3 tig * te See questions, all of which tend towards the advancement 

our art 

That the Congress passed off so happily, and was sich a complete success was due to the 
courtesy and tact, and the other Personal attributes, of its President: to the sais ing energy 
and ability of the Committee ; and to the zeal of our sconiplished odrebary wha eee 
wore indeed invaluable. It has been said in commendation of Count Moltke that he could be 
silent in several languages: J feel sure that many of our foreign brethren were 1 that 
Mr. Locke did not consider Silence ag always commendable. h rere thankful that 
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I believe that not the least interesting of the Papers read at the Congress were those on 
the question of the Education of the Public. Perhaps I may be permitted te add a few words 
on this subject. It is one of such importance that I venture to reiterate what others have 
anid. 

I remember a passage in Ruskin’s Stones of Venice which bears very directly on this 
question. Although there is no doubt that in the present day Ruskin ts not considered such 
an authority on artistic matters as he once was, he certainly spoke many words of wisdom. 
It has been said that there are two classes of admirers of Ruskin—tirat, those who believe in 
him as an Art exponent, but who think him entirely ignorant of political economy ; and, 
secondly, those who believe him to bea political economist, but who declare he knew nothing 
of Art. However, the words that I will now quote may be put before you, I think, without 
heing challenged in any way. He says: “ Every man has at some time of his life personal 
interest in architecture, He has influence on the design of some public building; or he has 
to buy and build his own house. It signifies less whether the knowledge of other arts be 
general or not: men may live without baying pictures or statues; but in architecture all 
must in some way commit themselves ; they sist do mischief and waste their money if they 
do not know how to turn it to acéount. And it is ossuredly intended that all of us should 
have knowledge, in matters with which we are daily concerned, and not be left to the caprice 
of architects or the merey of contractors.” 

I think it may be taken for granted that publie taste im painting and sculpture has 
developed during the last generation ; but, notwithstanding the advice of Ruskin, it does not 
seem that thera has been such an awakening of public interest in architecture, If is certain 
that the average cultured Englishman of to-day shows no such appreciation of architecture as 
did his predecessors. Our ancestors sought culture in the Fine Arts largely through the 
study of literature, but more, I think, through home and foreign travel. Undoubtedly far 
greater numbers travel nowadays; but education in the arts is not really furthered by hurried 
visits to buildings and galleries, ‘ Baedeker” and ‘* Murray "in hand. In the olden times 
the Grand Tour was considered a necessity for every cultured gentleman. In Evelyn's Diary 
there is a most interesting account of the way in which the Grand Tour was undertaken by 
one who was par excellence the cultured traveller of the seventeenth century. I may remind 
you that Evelyn spent some years in travelling on the Continent, his travels extending from 
Holland to as far south as Naples. He was always on the alert to obiain introductions to 
collectors of art objects, and to those interested in architecture and the kindred arts, thus 
showing that he devoted a large part of his ample leisure during these travels to the study 
of architecture and the arts. He was undoubtedly more attracted by the Italian Renaissance 
and the French phase of that style than by medieval work. He speaks of the Furnese 
Palace as being built after “the ancient manner, and when architecture was but newly 
recovered from the Gothic barbarity.” Nevertheless there is evidence in the Diary that the 
“Gothie barbarity ” appealed to him m some degree, although he owned to a very decided 
preference for “the ancient manner.” The Grand Tour, without which I believe it is impos- 
sible for the layman to make a serious study of arehitecture, has had a lasting influence on 
English style. 

Evelyn was a man of cultivated taste and wile knowledge, and he undoubtedly possessed 
very great influence in the architectural world of his day, It is certain that his influence 
was a powerful factor in the decision that the new St. Paul’s should be built (to quote his 
own words) “with on noble cupola, a form of church not as yet known in England, but of 
wonderful grace.” 

It would be interesting to inquire how far the taste of Charles Il. was influenced by an 
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enforced exile in foreign lands, He may have been surrounded by architectural enthisiaste ; 
and his “ Grand Tour" (though limited) must haye had some influence on his knowledge and 
taste. One gathers from Evelyn and from other sources that Charles was really devoted to the 
arte, and this is shown by his interest in all that pertains to architecture and by his fine 
collection of pictures and other works of art. We have undoubtedly owed many dukedoms to’ 
his initiative; but I seriously think that his enthusiasm for architecture encouraged Evelyn 
and Wren in their determination to give us a “ noble cupola” and a new form of ehurch. T 
connect the names of Wren and Evelyn thus, not because the latter had any part in designing 
St. Paul's, but because he undoubtedly had some voice in the arrangement of the plan and 
the choice of a style. I have cited Evelyn's Diary beeanse I think it is shown therein that 
a successful study and appreciation of architecture ean be best obtained by intelligent travel- 
ling. But it must be leisured travel ; it must not be for the purpose of counting steeples. I 
am sure that a contemplation of theactual monuments of architecture is always more valuable 
in the education of the lay public than any other method of study, just as it is in that 
of the architect himself. | 

No doubt much knowledge may be derived from the extensive writings on the Renaissance 
of art and literature given us during the last twenty-five or thirty years. But a ‘dis- 
criminating taste in works of art cannot be obtained hy reading only. Knowledge derived 
from books must be reinforced by an earnest study of the actual works of the masters. 
Unfortunately too many people are content to absorb the yiews of critics, while they neglect 4 
personal study of the work itself. 3 

A question of paramount interest, not only to this Institute, but to the public generally, 
relates to the control over architectural echemes in connection with the laying-out of new 
streets and the erection of public buildings. This question has constantly heen before this 
Institute, and 9 variety of suggestions have been made, some advocating a Tribunal of Art, 
others an Advisory Board, working in conjunction with H.M. Office of Works. | 

I believe the present First Commissioner has instituted some kind of advisory body for 
the purpose of dealing with the Government offices now in progress of building; but this is 
only a temporary arrangement. The matter is of such universal importance, and the 
question of want of intelligent control over public undertakings so often arises, that one 
cannot but feel that this Institute should give special attention to the subject. a ; 

An architectural tribunal might become an influence in dealing with subjects not directly 
connected with street improvements or the erection of public bnildings. or instance, there 
is one question suggested by our Art Committee on which they have reported, viz. the 
possible substitution of stone for the present wooden pediment and dome crowning the river 
fngade of Somerset House. It is impossible to conceive that Sir William Chambers would 
have erected a wooden structure where stone was so obviously the material that should 
be employed, had not the exigencies of the plan preeluded the use of the heavier material. 
But in this age of steel it would be a comparatively easy and inexpensive matter to add steel 
stanchions and girders to the interior of the building, and to erect thereon a stnne dome. 
This would only involve trifling alterations to the rooms under the dome. | 

This suggestion may be criticised on the ground that it is not true construction to erect 
a stone dome on steel stanchions and girders. But 1 believe that in Sir William Chambers’s 
time, and since, the present dome was painted to look like stone; and this was surely more 
in the nature of 6 sham than the proposal now laid before you. Zs | 

That there is an interest arising in public thought on such matters as the decoration of 
our public buildings is testified to by the munificence displayed by some of our citizens in 
providing the decorative panels in the Royal Exchange. 1 would, however, venture to say 
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that had some competent authority—such as an art tribunal—been consulted, we should 
have had a more complete and harmonious scheme. 

What an opportunity for fine decoration awaits fulfilment in the panels of the Central 
Hall of the Law Courts! These are really better suited to the purpose than those of the 
Royal Exchange; they are better lighted, and at a better altitude for effect; and, indeed, I 
helisve they were designed by Mr. Street with the idea that they should ultimately be deco- 
rated by paintings. ‘The ornamentation of these panels would be a fitting finish to one of the 
finest Halls in Europe. But unless some public-spirited persons, stimulated and advised, 
shall we say, by our Art Tribunal, will come forward, this Hall will remain, I fear, o monu- 
mental example of the want of thoroughness in completion, and of the want of appreciation of 
Art, shown by our nation in general. 

That they do these things better in France must be apparent to those who know Paris. 
Let us hope this was impressed on those of our municipal authorities who lately paid semi- 
official visits to Paris. It was evident to them, no doubt, that the Parisians complete what 
they set out to do; that they recognise the importance of placing their buildings in an ample 
space, and arrange that the surroundings shall be in perfect harmony with the buildings. 
A false economy of space is not the dominant idea when considering the question of improve- 
ments to Paris. 

The municipal visitors from London 
have allowed generation after generation to pass, 
monstrous warehouses, as we have done, 

To illustrate how we conduct matters of this kind I need only mention the work now in 
progress in St. James's Park. We began well: a design was selected which met with 
general approval. It was masterly in its eonception, and we congratulated ourselves that at 
last we were in the right direction. We were to have a fitting memorial of our great Queen, 
the surroundings to which would be treated in 4 monumental spirit, But what is likely to 
happen? Iam afraid the uscal mutilation that ensues from the lack of funds, and I fear it 
is possible that a feature in Sir Aston Webb's design will be eliminated—the Stone Arcade, a 
feature which of all others was the one necessary to complete and give full effect to a work 
worthy of the nation. It is futile to appeal to any Government; but enn strong appeal 
be made, in the interests of Art, to a generous English public, to assist 1 completing well 


what is well begun? - ey as 

The new building for the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society 15 4 fine object lesson to some 
of our publie bodies in well completing what is well begun. The Hearts of Oak Society, 
composed, as you know, wholly of working men, has shown # very broad and public spirit 
in the way it has completed, to the smallest detail, whiat it set out to accomplish. Let us 
hope this spirit will be maintained, and that it will nob succumb to the modern curse — 
advertisement—and so allow the building to be defaced by monstrous gilded letters. 

I hope it may not be out of place if I take this oppo 
the Royal Commission on the Traffic of ues sake 
called fort! Fe itiel d much valuable sugges4on 2 | 
more iouasettie ec: than the Paper read in this room by Mr. Paul Waterhouse. It 
seems unaccountable that no one fully qualified to approach the subject from an architectural 


; Je ee, ak any Pal ualified architect was 
ink of view was selected to act on the Commission. at any rate no q 3 ! 
| of view was selected to act on honse’s able Paper must come to the conclusion that 


probably realised that the French people would not 
and still leave St. Paul’s crowded in by 


This Report, issued in June 1905, 
from many quarters, but none 


consulted, Careful readers of Mr, Water | £T- Me . 
Any inquiry such as the Commissioners were instructed to make should take ne oom 
e j . ‘ f thoroughfares. I think that this Institute 


f all proposed new 


the general architectural effect o atte 
audible when & 


should endeavour to make itself distinetly ny scheme which (Gils Wi h London 


rtunity of referring to the Report of 
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streets is being considered, The Papers bearing on this subject which have been read here 
show that many architects have made a study of this question. But the general public seems 
to regard it with indifference, and the constitution of the London County Council does not always 
enable it to take the broadest and most statesmanlike view of such"matters. For instance, in 
laying out the Aldwych site the County Council has certainly failed to procure the finest 
view of those great features, the Churches of St. Mary and St. Clement Danes, although at 
the instance of this Institute some improvementa were made to the original plans. 

In the present construction of the County Couneil expert qualification is mot a necessary 
factor. Councillors and aldermen are not elected in virtue of any special knowledge, although 
undoubtedly there are many amongst them who take an interest in such questions as the 
present, and who conscientiously study them, 

In connection with this question of unprovement in our thoroughfares | may refer to the 
collapse of the Charing Cross Station roof. When this deplorable disaster took place, 
necessitating as it did the reconstruction of nearly the whole rvof and of a portion of the 
station, it was immediately suggested that a new terminus might be erected on the south of 
the river. A site on the south side amply sufficient for a much larger station and offices, and 
also for a new hotel, could have been obtained. The present spice occupied by the station 
and hotel is of such enormous value that the railway company, had they adopted the scheme, 
would have been but little out of pocket. The gain to the public would have been a new 
bridge for foot passengers and for wheeled traffic. There can be no doubt that a bridge at 
this point is much needed, Waterloo Bridge being about 700 yards to the east, and Westminster 
about 1,200 yards to the south. 

I believe the directors of the company fully recognised the fact that a terminus on the 
south side would have been a great improvement from the point of view of the railway 
requirements, The vast amount of traffic could have been dealt with more easily. ‘The 
chief argument that could be urged against the removal of the station was the serious 
objection that the public would certainly minake to crossing the river hy an open bridge, 
exposed to all weathers, instead of entering the station by ils present eany noneas. This 
objection, in addition to the greater distance of the terminus from the City and West End, 
might have materially affected the suburban traffic, and it probably decided the directors of 
ce wee ae 2 peirhdlaisalless inns on the original site, But it is quite possible that an 
UPPOSILG TOCHIOn Might have been arrive ‘ould it have i mis ae et es 
necessarily an open iaraseare ried at could it have been shown that a bridge is not 

Would it not have been worth while to consider the possibility of erecting a structure on 
the Principle of some of the medieval bridges? An obvious suggestion ier . : sete BF 
the type of old London Bridge, the great national wonder of the Middle Apes, and, even Te) 
late its the eighteenth century, the only bridge of the capital. Expense, of PRAISE Gala Le 
& serious objection ; but when one considers that old London Bridve wae crac ¥ ee tribu- 
tion in the reign of John Lackland one wonders whellier i ala ae 

His ies Rees rl 1 one wonders whether it would not be possible to achieve. 
& similar Masterpiece In the twentieth century, and by the same means cane 7h ace 
Seavey Lyly the Euphuist wrote from London: “ Of ‘all the strange sin kas tif i ni = 
methinketh there is none so notable as the Bridge whi he wes! : vatiful shows 
manner of a continu: ll gtrea yy 7 4 : uch crosseth the Thames, which 18 mM 

Another point . F en es replenished with large and stately houses on both sides.” 
it made with the suburba south of the ante Bridge in medieval times was the eonneetion 
an integral part of London. | Shakers se ier abe it dlnagebere formed comparatively | 
Southwark if his patrons had had to ate th aoe ardly have built the Globe Theatre in 
Want at easy and convenient comm: 2 ; - omforts of an open bridge, li 18 the present 

. | mimunication between the north and south of the river that 
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prevents the improvement of Southwark and Lambeth. In these localities there is a large 
area of very inferior property ; but if they were more pleasantly accessible from the City and 
Westminster the congested areas on the north side of the river might be relieved by exten- 
sion on the south side. In fact, with a street-bridge communication, Southwark might easily 
become a real part of the City, and a more important busmess centre. 

Other fine and still existent examples of street bridges are the Ponte Veechio in Florence, 
the Rialto in Venice, and the comparatively modern bridge over the Avon at Bath. This last 
example is, of course, quite a small work; but it serves to connect, as by a street, two parts of 
Bath that would assuredly have had a different history had the bridge been merely an open 
one. It may also be instanced as o successful architectural treatment, ospecially as seen from 
the river. 

Of course it might be objected that a street bridge or bridges over the Thames would 
detract from or even destroy the architectural beauty of the Embankment; and, indeed, any 
scheme that might endanger the grand effect of this noble work must he approached with the 
greatest caution, It would never do to imperil the beauty of the only noble engineering work 
of the last century, nor to spoil the many picturesque views from our London bridges. But, 
bearing in mind the examples already referred to, 1 contend that the Thames might be 
apanned by street bridges which would not in any way detract from its present beauties. 
The existing bridges at Blackfriars and Southwark might be metamorphosed into stately 
erections, and a fine site for another “ national wonder” could start from the end of 
Northumberland Avenue. 

At the risk of being thought tedious I have alluded to subjects which have been more 
comprehensively dealt with before, but which I think are of sufficient importance to bear 
constant reiteration. 

It is ‘to be hoped that such questions as the Education of the Public and the appointing 
of an Art Tribunal are within the range of practical politics. 

We may, | think, assume that the important qnestion of the higher Education in 
Arehitecture which will be open to the student is attracting the attention it deserves. We 
may anticipate that in the near future a complete scheme will be developed. 

The course of study will probably cover & Wider range than it has hitherto done. We 
may hope that it will be more thorough and more complete, and that it will to a large extent 
ensure that all those proposing to practise as architects shall have studied the various periods 
of architecture and have gained some knowledge of the principles underlying style. Kyen if 
education goes no further than this, it will possibly spare us many of the efforts of those who 
show in their buildings that they have not been taught the first elements of their art. It will 
aave us from the conceited ignorance which thrusts upon us 50 many vain attempts at 
originality. 

At the same time, it is devoutly to be hoped that education will not make us too 
academic, and that it will not enslave those who feel that they have a message to deliver and 
an individuality which they must express. Finally, it is to be hoped that it will not result in 
a dead level of uniformity in our streets, wearisome through too much repetition ; for what 1s 
good for a hundred feet may become weak if continued for an indefinite length. 

The education of the architect should tend to bring us into closer relations with the 
sculptor and the decorative painter. The architect should study the sister arts sufficiently to 
gain some knowledge of the aims of the artists with whom he may have to collaborate. 

Of quite recent years an appreciative sympathy seems to be growing up between the 
various arts, but in spite of this we still see instances of a want of harmony between architect 
and decorator, or between architect and employer. An example of this is found at the Old 
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Bailey Sessions House: at one end of the hall isa mural painting which is monumental in 
character, on a fitting and grand scale, and in perfect harmony with its surroundings. At 
the other end is a decoration which, however admirable in itself, does not accord well either 
with the architecture or with the other paintings. This incongruity must surely be attributed 


to the influence of the employers. 


It is impossible to foresee what the future will bring forth; but so much of the work of 
to-day is of the very highest order, and worthy to be compared with the best that has been 
done before, that we may look forward to the future in a spirit of optimism. 

I think that we are all confident that there is still enthusiasm in our ranks, and that our 
younger men are inspired by a vital desire to improve and ennoble their art. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Sir HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD: Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladies and Gentlamen,—It is, J understand, 
the kindly practice of this Institute to invite an out- 
sider to undertake a task which could really be 
very much better fulfilled by some one of your 
own members, and I must say that when the yery 
great compliment was paid me of asking mo 
to propose a vote of thanks to your President this 
evening, 1 was not for a moment deterred by the 
sense of my own incompetency from accepting it 
ut once and very gladly. 

Tt is, I think, within a few days or weeks, just 
saventecn years since it was my pleasant duty to 
intimate to Mr, Collentt the fact that he had heen 
awarded ot the Patis Exhibition of 18589 the 
Grand Prix for his design of the [imperial Institute, 
Now [ can assure you, Ladies and Gentlemen, that 
this was m very much greater compliment then 
than it would be now, because our French friends, 
however well intentioned they were to ourselves, 
had by no means arrived at the presant condition 
of the entente cordiale, and, while they wore 
perfectly willing to admit our merits in matters of 
machinery and mnanofactures, they were by no 
means willing to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Englishmen in anything relating to art or to 
architecture; and for that reason I beliave at the 
time that particular award wns very 
cinted by English architects, ; 

Of the very many topies to which your 
President has referred thors are, of course, ch 
great many on which o layman had better bold 
hig tongue; bot ot the same time there are 
ona-or two upon which I think even 4 layman 
may have an opinion, and upon which he may 
avail himself of this opportunity of expressing it 


mine appre- 


One of these, for instance, is that of the education 
of the public. Asa member of the public T think 
that in matters artistic what the British public 
wants Is to be made to realise iis own incom- 
petonce to have any opinion at all, There are very 
few of us who, at all events before we have rend 
our morning papers, are capable of forming, or 
expressing, any opinion on matters outside our 
own ordinary work—and I am quite sure that 
artistic matters would he better dealt with in this 
country if those who are competent to deal with 
them were left to do so unhampered by unin- 
telligent criticigm, and uninterfered with by the 
frequent action of incompetent committees. 

There are other matters. One is, for instanos, 
the traffic of London, Now I should like to 
endorse, from the point of view of the outsider, 
that most original and valuable suggestion made 
by your President of what I think he ealled 
“street bridges’ between the south and the 
north of the Thames. It ia for you architects 
to consider whether you can construct such 
bridges without offending the amenities of the 
situation ; bnt, at all events, you will be very hard 
put to it before you produce any enormities more 
abominable than two particular bridges which are 
it this moment crossing the river. T have always 
wonilered why it was that the south portion of 
London, Southwark, was in such an unfortunate 
condition as it is—I mean why it was not utilised 
in the mame way that the portion north of the 
Thames is for important buildings of various 
characters. But the President has explained that 
it is because of the unpleasantness and difficulty 
of ¢rossing the river, Southwark is quite close 
to Charing Cross and to the City—it is really on 
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the way from one to the other; and, if this 
suggestion of the President can be realised, I think 
we shall look hack, at all events future generations 
will look back, to his term of office in this Institute 
with gratitude and with warm recollection of the tact. 

There are many other points about the trafite 
of London, and one point I would venture to 
refer to ia that I think architects, and this 
Institute, should insist even more than they do 
upon having a sufficient area in the street for the 
lofty buildings they are compelled to put up. 
This is not only a question of sppearance and 
architecture; it is m question of convenience; 
because we must have wider streets, and we 
certainly ought to have streets which do not 
dwarf and render insignificant the enormous 
Imildings it is necessary to put up at their sides. 
As we were shown in the Graphic the other day, 
Northumberland Avenue is so narrow that you 
cannot even get the Dreadnought up it if you 
want to—whother you will want to is of course 
another matter ! 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, [| am sure you will 
agree with me that the engineer would be better if 
he had in him a little more of the architect. Will 
you bear with meif I aay that the architect has also 
something to learn from his brother, the engineor ? 
But I think it is really, from the outside point of 
view—the only one I ean possibly take—a hopeful 
sien in the profession that architects are showing 
4 readiness to avail themselves of the resources and 
material which modern science is putting in their 
hands: that they no longer sneer 50 much at tho 
steel! and concrete buildings, but are adapting 
those materials to buildings of » magnificent and 
imposing and satisfactory nature. I beliove there 
is agreat deal in the future of the profession in 
this direction, if you will allow me to say Fb, 

And now, without venturing to refer any more 
to these interesting and valuable topies, 1 think 
I may say this, that the Institute is to be con- 
gratulated at this particular period of its history, 
when the chief architectural feature of the era 
appears to me to be that it is the time of the re- 
building of London, thit it should have st its head 
one who has taken so large and #0 important # 
share in that rebuilding. Future generations, I 
am sure, will look tack upon this time as the time 
when London has been reconstructed ; and I doubt 
not they will realise, as wo now at all events 
realise, that it is fortunate that the Institute which 
direets architecturo in this country should have at 
its head one who is 0 thoroughly competent to 
deal with this very great and important subject. 
I am sure you will all pass very beartily this vote 


ii 


of thanks to your President for his most valunble 
and most illuminating address. 


Sm ASTON WEBB, R.A.: Ladies and Gentle- 
men,—I have been asked to second this vote of 
thanka to our President for his most excellent 
address, and I need not ssy that I do thia with 
the greatest pleasure, partly because it gives me 
the opportunity of congratulating an old friend 
on the position he now so worthily occupies As 
President of this Institute, and also because we 
all recognise the high artistic ileal he has ever set 
before himself in his work, and the model of 
integrity in professional conduct we have always 
had the advantage of seeing in him. 

You, Sir, have fouched upon a great many pointe 
in which [ naturally with all our members are 
enormously interested. One of your first topics, 
and I think it is one of the topics of almost every 
Presidential Address 1 can remember, was that of 
Competitions. I remember about thirty years ago 
that you and I, with some others, used to meet In 
a little room somewhere down by Victoria, trying 
to get together # memorial in which we pledged 
ourselves not to enter into any competition unless 
4 professional assessor was appointed, After # 
great deal of labour—and a great deal of stmoke— 
we managed to get m large number of architects to 
sign that memorial, and I think it was throngh 
your influence, Sir, that Mr. Street was induced to 
present that memorial to the Institute. It resulied 
‘1 a oumber of architects declining to compete 
unless that condition of au assessor was fulfilled, 
and in making the appointment of an assessor 
almost obligatory on those who promoted cam- 
petitions. Tt was very interesting to me, Sir, to 
hear you say, after perhaps thirty years, that yon 
were of the same opinion still, that you thought 
one assessor was the right thing—and one only. 
I am bound to ssy I am of the ‘same opinion, 
Althongh I quite see the arguments for a greater 
number, still [ think, on the whole, that justice is 
better done by one man than by three. He feels 
the full responsibility of his task, and he alone is 
responsible to the competitors. Of course they are 
not all satishied—they never will be. One only is 
thoroughly satisfied. That, Tam afraid, is one of 
tho necessary concomitanta of competitions. 

Another matter you referred to in your address, 
Sir, was the County Hall. I think we must all 
congratulate the Coanty Council on baving selected 
and obiained such s magnificent site. The only 
extraordinary thing about it is that no one seemnind 
to have thought of it before; every possible site 
was thought of antil this one was pitched upon. 
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I think we all believe that nothing could be better 
than the one at last selected. But then, Sir, I 
must say I find myself in agreement with you 
a8 regards throwing this open to foreign compati- 
tion. Ido not know, but I suppose the thing is 
séttled, and that it cannot be altered: I think, 
however, that for «a London County Hall an 
Englishman should be the architect, 1 must BAY, 
too, I do not like the idea; when we have rot 
the building, of seving it labelled, perhaps, 
“ Made in Germany” or other foreign country. 
[ hope, mther, to see it Inbellod “Made in 
England.” 

Then you touched on another more serious topic, 
and there again I find myself in Bgreement with 
you. Thereis no sadder occupation than to sit on 
the Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
and hear the story of so many who have fone 
under in the struggle for a living as architects. 
[ hope that your appeal will be handsomely 
responded to, For myself, I can only aay I shall 
have the greatest pleasure in doubling my sab- 
seription ; and I hops many others will geo thoir 
way todo the same. 

Then, Sir, you spoke of an Advisory Committee 
on the laying out of streets and publie buildings. 
When I the honour of occupying the chair that 
you are now in, I brought forward the same pro- 
posal; and the then First Commissioner, Lord 
Windsor, who was present, said that if the Council 
would memorialise him he would do what he could. 
The Council did memorinliae him, and I believe 
Lord Windsor laid it before the Government. 
And I think if this Council were to continue their 
action something of the sort mj ght in due course be 
brought about. It has struck me that a suggestion 
which Mr, Bryan, the American, has mado with 
reference to arbitration between countries, might 
be adopted aa regards the proposed Advisory 
Board; that is to aay, you can hardly expect 
public authorities to hand over their powers and 
rights to an outside court, as it were; but if, with. 
out power to insist on their ideas being carried out, 
an Advisory Board were to point ont where the 
scheme failed, and where it might be improved,—I 
cannot belp thinking that these bodies, who I am 
quite sure really wish asa role to do the right 
thing (only they do not always know what the 
right thing is), when these suggestions were made 
to them bys competent authorised body, would be 
induced to adopt them, and this without in any 
way derogating their powera. 

With regard to St, Paul's, Sir, it is rather dull 
fo agree with everything you have aaid,and so | 
should like to say that I am not quite gure that 
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St. Paul's would look better if all the buildings 
round it were cleared away, I think one of the 
finest views of St. Paul's is that to be obtained 
when coming along Cheapside you cateh a glimpse 
of the Cathedral through some of those baildings, 
and it ssems to loom in front of you. 1 think ita 
size is rather increased than otherwise by the 
buildings: and although of course Salisbury is 
very magnificent, still I think St. Paul's and 
many of onr other cathedrals amongst the build- 
ings which surround them are, in @ different sense, 
equally effective. And as we are on St. Paul's, 
I think we might take the opportunity of con- 
gratulating Mr. Mervyn Macartney—and also 
congratulating St. Paul’s—on his appointment as 
the keeper of that noble building. Ho will have, 
1 believe, « very difficult task: Iam told there are 
tubes suggested all round it, and sewers are to bo 
brought to the south of it, and so on. Although 
we could very well do without tubes, we cannot 
uitogether do without sewers; still we must 
cortainly see that we do not do without St. Paul's, 
and if Mr. Macartney has any fear at any time, I 
hope he will come to this Institute and eall upon 
the public to the resene of St. Paul's, There is 
also Westminster Abbey in the same way looking 
out for some one to take charge of it. We can 
only hope that the selection may he equally as 
fortunate and good as in the case of St. Paul's, 
You were very kind, Sir, in mentioning with 
approval the work which has been done in Si. 
Jomes's Park up to the present time. Of course, 
it is in an unfinished condition now, although 
little paragraphs appear in which it is said: * This 
is now quite complete, and it only wants the 
statue in the middle.” That af course is not 
so; only the broad washes, as ona may say, have 
been at present put in, and it if in an unfinished 
state. What will be the final form of it I am not 
in # position at the moment exactly to describe to 
you; but I think I may say that those who have 
this great work in charge are quite determined to 
bring it to a worthy completion. Mr. Brock is 
now engaged fixing the murble work of his hasins 
und steps, and it is quite hoped that in the spring 
or early summer the unsightly hoarding may be 
removed, and that the platform on which the 
montiment itself will stand will he completed, in- 
eluding the fountains, and some of Mr, Brock's 
very besutifal soulptiral work disclose. We also 
hope that the present detached piers will then be 
completed with their sculptural groups, But that 
by no means completes what it is hoped will 
finally be done thers, ‘iia 
With regard to architectural education, as you 
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know, Sir, an attempt has been made to co- 
ordinate it and to bring the various educational 
bodies somewhat into line. This Institute has 
never considered itself exactly an educational 
body, but it ean dos very great deal towards it by 
recognising the work that is done in the various 
schools, and by relaxing to some extent the 
enormous amount of labour in the preparation of 
the testimonies of study which are now required, 
and olso relaxing its Intermediate Examination 
when a student has shown that he has gone through 
a recognised course in a recognised school. I very 
much hope that the Institute will continue in that 
course, and extend it as oceasion requires. 

Then, Sir, finally, you spoke of London und the 
improvements which are taking place here and in 
the cities throughout the enuntry, I agree with 
Sir Henry Trueman Wood that we as architects 
have something to learn from engineers; but | 
think he also kindly said that engineers have 
something to learn from us. [ do think and feel 
very much that at present the Iny-out of our 
great cities, and of our streets and buildings, is 
too much in the hands of the engineer and 
borough surveyor. They are excellent people— 
they cannot be dispensed with, and no one has the 
lenat wish to dispense with them. Of course 
traffic and drains we could not do without; but 
they should not be the only things to determine 
the lay-out of our streete and public buildings. 
Beauty should have a place found for it, and the 
persons who should be able to introduce that 
element into our street improvements are those 
who bave been trained as experts, and whose lives 
have been spent in trying to think of whnt the 
effect of these will be from an architectural point 
of view. It does seem strange indeed that public 
bodies do not recognise more freely that here is a 
body of mon who have devoted their lives to this 
object, and yet they are so seldom consulted on 
work of that kind. Public bodies do not seem to 
come to the architect until the site is settled and 
everything is cut and dry; whereas the money that 
is spent on public buildings should be spent on 
an site which has been most carefully prepared 
to receive it. It is not sufficient to take a site 
because the land is cheap, or becwuse it is fairly 
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convenient: there should be as mach money 
probably spent on preparing the site as there is on 
the building itself. It is recognised in private 
honses now that the architect should have the 
direction in arranging the garden and grounds 
around the houses. We know very well how different 
our buildings look if attention is paid to the gurdens 
and terraces which surround them; but with many 
great buildings in our towns, nothing at all is 
spent upon the surroundings in the way of clearing 
out and making approaches worthy of the building; 
hence » great deal of the money spent on these 
costly buildings is thrown away, because thoy can- 
not be seen, and because they cannot be appreciated 
on account of the slovenly, badly-conceived ar- 
rangements by which the buildings are approached. 
lf we can only rouse the public, and if the Institute 
could lead the public, #0 that they might begin 
to believe that their cities might be made beautiful, 
that London is really a very beantiful place, and 
had endless opportunities—Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
in the paper the President referred to, pointed out 
many ways by which London might be beautified 5 
and Mr: Norman Shaw the other day indicated 
several ways by which comparatively easily the 
most desirable improvements might be brought 
about in London, and there are many others be- 
sides, which we all know. It only requires that 
gomebody should put them into general shape, so 
that, ag alterations take place in London, these 
opportunities may not be missed. In this way, 
though we can never have what Wren intended 
we should have, we may in time have, a London 
beautiful, of which we shall all be proud, and in 
which people who walk in it will feel happier and 
better for doing 50. 

Sir, I have the greatest pleasure in second ing 
this vote of thanks to you. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Tan PRESIDENT: I am extremely thankful 
to Sir Henry Trueman Wood and to—I was going 
to any my old—I mean my young friend, Sir 
Aston Webb, for the very kind way in which they 
ive proposed and seconded the vote of thanks to 
me; and Lam equally obliged to you, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, for the manner in which you have 
recaived it. 
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The Opening Meeting. 

The Opening Meeting attracted as usual a large 
attendance of mambers and their friends, the latter 
including several ladies, Mr. Colleutt took the 
Chair for the first time as President, and was 
warmly welcomed by the assembly. Four of the 
five surviving past Presidents were present—viz. 
Mr. J. Macviear Anderson (President 1891-94), 
Sir Win, Emerson (140-1002), Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A. (1002-04), and Mr. John Beleher, R.A, 
(104-06), Professor Aitchison, R.A., the other 

t President (1896-99), was unable to attend : 
vot members will be glad to hear that, in apite of 
his advanced years (he was a student of the Royal 
Academy sixty years ago), he is still in the enjoy- 
mentof good health, and as keenly interested gs 
ever in the concerns of the Institute and the pro- 
fession. The Royal Academy was further repre: 
sented at the mooting by Sir L. Alma-Tadema,0.M., 
i.A.(H.A.] and Mr. George Frampton, R.A. Lif... 
Uf representatives of Alliod Socwties, Mr W. M. 
Mitchell, R.H.A., attended from Dublin, and Mr. 
Edmond Kirby from Liverpool. ‘The President's 
Address held the meeting interested throughout, 
and was pegucu ly Sppland te. The appeal for the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society was feelingly sup- 
ported by Sir Aston Wobb in seeonding the vote 
of thanks, and asa practical response Sir Aston 
oes hia intention of at once doubling his 
subseription to the Society. The references in the 
Address to the Queen Victoria Memorial in St. 
James's Park had the happy effect af eliciting 
from Sir Aston Webb the comforting assurance 
that the original conception has by no means been 
abandoned, that the present condition of the Ma- 
morial represents little more than the broad washes 
on the canvas, so to speak; and that those in 
charve of the work may be relied on to bring it to 
a worthy completion, | 





District Surveyor under the London Building Ac | 
and of Building Surveyor under Local Authoritice 
held by the Institute pursuant to statute, took 
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place on the 14th and 19th October. Of the 
seventeen candidates who presented themselves 
for the District Surveyors’ Examination nino 
pacsed, viz. ue 
JuniTt: Horace Wintiam [4.); of 16 Spring 
Gardens, 5.W, See 
Davipce: Wintiam Rovert [4.); of 19 Charing 
Cross Road, W.C. , ysrOk 
Kutox: Prncr Iox; of 118 Gloncester Road, 
S. Kensington, 5.W. 2a re 
Kexcutxotos ; Henne ; of 6 Hamilton Road, 
Highbury, N. . ae: 
Lovecnove: Giinert Hesry; of 18 Foxgrov 
WiInnias 


Roa, Beckenham, | 
Hensent; of "The 
Feathers,’ Hampton-on-Thamei 


Rocenrs : 

Suurneup: Henperr [4.); of 1204 Kensington 
Park Road, W. rere 
Surwricut: Wiaias Groner: of 218 Wall- 
meadow Koad, Catford, 5.B. eer: 
Youne: Counixos Beatsox ; of G1 Carlyle 

Road, Manor Park, Essex. = 


These gentlemen have been granted by the Couneil 

certificates of competency to serve as District 

Surveyors under the London Building Act. ei Fe 
In the Examination of Candidates for the office 

of Building Surveyor under Local Authorities the 

following and only candidate was examined and 

passed, and has been granted « certificate :— 
Heatey; Haney Prrxen; of ¥ Bodney Road, 

Hackney, N.E. 








The following correspondence has passed fi d between 
the Seeretary of the Institute and the Clerk of the 
Urban District Council of Newton-in-Makerfield:— 


Dean Sm,— th October 1906. 
The conditions of this Competition have bean 
brought before the notice of the Royal Institute, 
and Tam directed to lay before you some su pos 
tions as to the modification therdof in necordance 
with the Regulations issued by the Institute, ® 
copy of which [ have the honour toencloso, 
‘he points which make this Competition an 
undesirable one for architects to entar are + 
(1) There is no professional Assessor, o, 
(2) There is no guarantee that the author of the 





*lected design shall he employed. | 
(#) ‘There are no premiums offered to the sathora 
of the second and third | | 


(4) Competitors are Brest ito state the terms on 
Which they will be prepared to carry out the work. 

The conditions as ttand are such 94 will 
compel the authoritins of the Institute to insert 
A reynest to all Members not to enter for the 
Competition inless the various modifications which 
I have indicated are made,—I am, yours faithfully, 
The Clark, Newton-in-Makerfleld, U.D.0. 
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Torn Hall, Farlestown, Lancashire. 
26th October 1A, 


I bez to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 24th inst. 
I may say that particulars have already heen 


furnished to nearly four hundred architects, 
 - Yours truly, , 
C. Conn, Clerk. 
The Secrelary ATTRA, 


Members of the Institute are requested to 
abétain from entering this competition. 


The Colonial Examinations. 

At the R.LB.A. Special Examination qualifying 
for candidature as Associate held in Melbourne 
last Jone simultaneously with the London Exami- 
nation two candidates presented themselves and 
were examined, and the following passed, viz. 

BairrixcHam: Samunn Cuanues; of The 

Public Works Department, Melbourne. 


Special Election to Fellowship, 


At the Conneil meeting on the 5th inst., the 
following gentleman, being President of the 
Dundee Institute of Architects, was electe:| to 
Fellowship under the proviso to By-law 9 :— 

Joun Doxanp Mints; of 10 Tay Square, 

Dondee; and Marshank, Tayport. 


Honours and Appointments, 


Mr. John Belcher, A.RLA,, Past President, has 
been elected Membre Agrégé of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts of Antwerp. 

The President, Mr. Thomas KE. Colloutt, has 
been elected Membre d'Honneur of the Sociité 
Cantralo d' Architecture of Belgium. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney [F.) has been appointed 
Surveyor to the Fabrie of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Mr. W. 1D. Carte, MLA. FVS.A. [F.), bas been 
élecied Master of the Worshipful Company of 
Plinm bers. 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, has been 
awarded a Gold Medal at the Milan Exhibition 
for Hospital Design. , | ' 

Mr. Alfred Brumwell Thomas, the architect of 
Belfast City Hall, and a candidate for the Insti- 
tute Fellowship, has received the honour of Knight- 
howd in the distribution of His Majesty's birthday 
honours, oe 

The newly elected ofticera of the Art Standing 
Committes are Mr. John W. Simpson [F.}, Char 
mon; Mr. Henry T. Haro [2.), boom enay perch 
Mesars, W. D, Cardo [F.] and James 5. Gt vate 
(F.1, Hon. Secretaries, This election took p — 
too late for inclusion of the names In the new 
KaALexDAn, 


Mr. Henderson's Paper for the 1gth. 


Mr. A. E. Henderson, who is bringing before 
the Institute at the meeting of the 19th inst. the 
restilts of his researches on the site of the Croesus 
Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, was awarded the 
Owen Jones Studentship in 1897 and a further 
grant in 1898 fora series of studies in ornament 
anil coloured decoration. He spent his Student- 
ship travelling and atudying in Greece and Turkey. 
He was also nw student of the British School at 
Athens, and made surveys of the city walls of 
Constantinople and of the city of Cyricus on the 
Marmora, He acted as architect to the British 
excavations at Ephesus directed by: Mr. 1D). G- 
Hogarth for the Trustees of the British Museum 
in the antumn of 1904 and the apring of 1905, 
Mr. Henderson i4 a member of the Royal Society 
af British Artists, and has contributed to the ex- 
hibition just opened in Suffolk Street an admirable 
colour study of the Chapel of St. Paul and the 
King’s Throne, Monreale Cathedral, Palermo, 


Selby Abbey after the Fire. 

Mr. J, Oldrid Scott, F.S.A. LF.), in a communi- 
cation to The Builder of the Grd inat., says :— 

The injury done to Selby Abbey by the fire does not 
extend to the outer walla, exeept to a small degree, Nor 
are the groined aisles of the nave and choir’ seriously 
damage. The parts of the building whieh have snoffered 
monet severely are the choir, nave, tower, north transept, 
and the Latham Chapel, where the fire inated. This 
chapel ia east of the north transept, with arches opening 
Into it and into the choir aisle. The effects of the fire 
here are terrible ; the roof has of course pone, as well as 
every trace of the organ, which filled the chapel, while the 
fare of the stonework lisa prigtionlly been destroyed. Not 
a scrap of moulding exists in the three archos, and so 
erent wad the heat that the stone ribe of the groining in 
the adjacent choir alske were completely destroyed. There 
ean be no doubt that the firo started in the organ, spread- 
ing from it to the transept and to the ehoir, while the 
tower am) nave suffered Inter on. The nave, owing to the 
fire there having started some hours after the commence- 
ment, had but little injury done to its stonework, as the 
fire brigades from York and Leeda were by then on the 
epot, and were able to play on the beams of the roof as 
econ aa they fell. The roof was destroyed, but hardly a 
trace of injury ean be found in the ateades and piers. 

Very different is the condition of the beautiful choir, 
Here the burning timbers of the roof fell to the floor and 
combined with the flames from the stalls and screens, 
burning the lower part of the fine piors of the arcade so 
aeverely that large quantities of the ptone have fallen 
of th 


archos. . 
the arches themeelves, with the beantifal 
Tho fremen concentrated 


capitals and canopies above, have hardly been 
thonal all is mach discoloured. T 
their efforta to save the grand oart window, and succemded 
ton very large degree. — eek 

The tower ls completely burnt out, all the floors and the 
roof having gone, while moet of ihe bella fell to the door 
and broke up. the others remaining perched in a very 


insecure positionon the Heng sae 7 The le of the 
fittings have gone, inal ) range of wtalls, the 


numerous sereens, the rereda , pulpit and 








‘i 
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St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society. 


The St Panl's Ecelesiological Society was 
started! some twenty-eight years ago with the ob- 
ject of promoting the study of ecclesiology among 
residents in and near London, but the range of its 
membership has since extended, and it now in- 
cludes members in all parts of England. About 
ten meetings aré held during the winter, when 
Papers ore read or lectures dolivored on subjects 
connected with liturgialogy and ecclesiastical art, 
history, and archwology. During the summer 
months visits are paid to churches and other 
buildings of ecclesiastical interest. The Transac- 
tions of the Society, well printed and beautifully 
illustrated, cover a wide range of subjects treat 
of by specialists in architecture, archwology, and 
liturgiology. Part L of Vol. VL, just to hand, 
has, among other Papers, one by Philip Norman 
on “The Church of St. James, Garlickhithe,”’ 
one of Wren's buildings, situated on the east side 
of Garlick Hill, between Maiden Lane and Upper 
Thames Street; and Mr. A. Whitford Anerson 
(4l.) contributes an interesting Paper, with illus- 
trations, on the Churches of Hertfordshire: 





The A.A. Conversazione, 

Space must be found for a word of congratula- 
tion to the Architectural Association on the ad- 
mirable arrangements made for their Conversazione 
on Thursday evening, No fitter place could be 
desired than the A.A, quarters in Westminster 
for a social reunion of archiwets and their friends. 
With the beautiful display of sketches, stained 
glass, and sculpture lent for the occasion: the 
architectural exhibits; the music, flowers, plants 
ke., the effect was most pleasing, and went soine 
wity to realise a conception of a Palace of Delight, 
The President's reception of the questa on the 
first floor, n radiating point for the various paris 
Of the building, was a great im rovement, and 
avalide! the block which was inevitable when the 
reception took place below. The A.A, Orchestra 
conducted hy Mr. Noel Sheffield, and the A.A. 
Choral Soeiety conducted by Mr. Harry King, gave 
a highly commendable and much appreciated per- 
formance. The only lady singer, Miss Beatrice 
Dunn, bas a beantiful voice, and rendered her 
songs with rare sympathy and charm. The col- 
lection of Japanese objects lent by Mr, Muntt, 
Ciarbutt attracted consideraile attention. It is 
ae oe pe sad known that Mr. Garbutt is 

MmHossour of Japanese art, especially in meial- 
work ; and the objects oxhibited, ne i sites 
were, form but a small portion of hia remark- 
able collection which has heen many years in 
forming. The new number of the Purple Patch, 
Which made its ap nee at the Conversaziona 
is excellent; it fully sustains the Pach’, repmta- 
tion for wit, and is a very good shilling's-worth, 








News is only now to hand from South Africa of 
the death, on 19th May 1904, of Gronon Hexny 
Anexanpen, Fellow, elected 186. = 

Hexry Witttam Stock, Fellow, elected 1590, 
whose death oeeurred on the 16th ult, was the 
son of Mr, Henry Stock LF.j. He uated B.A. 
at Oxford University, and in 1881 passed the 
Examination qualifying for the post of District 
Surveyor in London, In 1888 he was appointed 
to the District of Limehouse, Wapniaik St 
Katherine, and Rateliff, and beld the post until 
his death, 





GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Yo the Editor of the Journsan B.LB.A, 

Dear Sre,—Though there is an intimation in 
your last number that you do not wish the corre- 
spondence as to Mr. Prior's and Mr. Bond's works 
on “ Gothic Architecture in England" to be con- 
tinued, may I ask the insertion of a few lines? 

I have carefully read both of these works, and 
[need not add with great interest and admiration— 
th pens) interest and a professional admiration, 
upon them in your pages. I have my own views 
as to the relative advantages of drawings sp ally 
prepared and the reproduction of photographs, an 
I think that for real service to the student each 
of these classes of illustration should be dated, 
and I find both of these works deficient in this 
crucial information, which I regret. Qur ancient 
churches have each of them dates of their own, 
but they esch have a history which comes down 
to the present time, A date attached toa drawing 
or photograph carries with it an idea of what any 
draughtsman was responsible to know at the period 
be made it, and » photograph accentuates the eon- 
dition of the building at the time with the then 
present accessories, ; 

fam proud of the references in these books to 
my father's work, but there are references in both 
to that work as ignoring the distinction between 
geometrical and flowing decorated tracery which 
I cannot understand. A reference to any odition 
of that work (4th edition, p. 74, for instance) will 
show, under the heading of Decornted English 
Windows, two paragraphs treating of the distinction: 
of these two sepa deseriptions of tr . 

There are also references in Mr, Bond's book 
ere hep en = styles adopted by Rickman and 

hers contravening the generally recognised 
growth of the successive styles one hors nnother. 
his is a matter of 89 great importance that Lmust 
pe Perunitted to quote my father's own words in 
oS SHINg COG soceasiVve pointed styles as sneceéd= 
ing to the Norman meted sai silos j 
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“A careful examination of a great number of 
Norman buildings will also lead to this conclusion 
—that the style was constantly assuming a lighter 
character, and that the gradation is so gentle into 
Farly English that it is difficult in some buildings 
to class them, eo much have they of both styles ; 
the same may be said of every advance, and this 
seems to be mo convincing proof that the styles 
were the product of the gradual operations of a 
general improvement, guided by the hand of 
genius, and not a foreign importation” (p. 38). 
This is emphasised by Parker in a long note in 
the sixth edition. | 

lt may be, as Mr. Bond states, that Rickman’s 
nomencisinre is dead; Latin is now & dead 
langues, but is still of service on occasion.— 
Your obedient servant, | 
THos. M. Rickman. 


To the Editor of the Jounsan B.LB.A. 

Dean Ste,—Mr. Francis Bond has, I am sure, 
gone beyond the limits you intended for him by 
again making statements as to my published 
opinions, He writes you: * Mr, Prior still plumes 
himself on seeing no difficulty in the existence 
of fourteenth-century Flamboyant in Brittany in 
churches of which, at that time, not one stone had 
been Inid.”” May I ts on your space suf- 
ficiently to say that this is not true? 

He also imputes to me that I reject the authority 
of Professor Willis, Mr. Bimund Sharpe, and of 
M. Camille Enlart. He has no foundation for 
the supposition. I need not make my peace with 
the dead, but as to my friend the distinguished 
French archwologist I may be allowed to protest 
that Mr. Bond haa stumbled on another mare's- 
nest. What I reject are Mr. Bond's misrepresenta- 
tions of these authorities. Not even his infalli- 
hility can make their written texts other than 
what they are. And now I am quite content to 
be in the same box with Willis, Sharpe, and Enlart 
—and Mr. Rickman. In such distinguished 
company I would willingly be misread and mis- 
quoted. Dut I have warned Mr. Bond's rendera, 
and they will have the quarrel with him,—Believe 
me, yours faithfully, 

Epwarp 5. Paror. 


REVIEWS. 
PUBLIC BATH BUILDINGS. 

‘uhtio Bafha and Wash-houws: A Treatiee on their 
ae Dison Arrangement, and Fitlings, With 
974 illustration, By A. W. S. Cros, Md. Price 
£1 Is. met. [B. fT. Batsford, High Holborn, Mae 
The architectural possibilities open to - 
signer of public baths have, as Mr. Cross says an 
hig introductory chapter, been almost spe 
overlooked, and a comparison of what was st the 
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time of the Roman Empire considered as a neces- 
sity, with what we are accustomed to consider 
sufficient, must lead us to somewhat humiliating 
conclusions. 

As Mr. Cross points out with justice, com- 
munities are willing to spend immense sums on 
monumental buildings for hospital purposes, though 
the advance of scientific knowledge may render 
such buildings comparatively useless in the course 
of a few years, while, in the case of bath construc- 
tion, we are ready to put up with cheaply built 
and badly designed buildings instead of more 
architectural monuments which would be of per- 
manent use. ‘The advantages claimed for the 
amphitheatre plan are well and convincingly urged. 
The author's plans for baths at Haggerston and 
Liverpool well illustrate the merits of this system. 

Chapter II. contains some useful criticiam on 
gites and general arrangement. The Leta bes 
on a confined or awkward site of the quadrangu 
system of planning are very obvious. It ma 
almost be said that the worst sites for most build- 
ings may (by the use of an internal quadrangle) 
become the best for baths, providing only they are 
sufficiently large, because they give an opportunity 
for fine internal effects, besides greatly simplifying 
the arrangement of a building requiring an unusual 
number of doorways. The relative importance of 
the various departments is analysed and described 
in this and succeeding chapters, which are very 
fully illustrated in a way which should prove most 
uselul to designers of public baths, The manner in 
which the County Council equines to public 
baths may best be met are also considered, 

Chapter IV, deals with the ] ing and con- 
atruction of the swimming bath with its galleries. 
The question of design of the lantern or othor lights 
is considered, and the unsightly nature of the ordi- 
nary lantern light emphasised. It seems, however, 
questionable whether thia difficulty is not insepa- 
rable from any form of lantern light, however 
treated, Copious notes are given ss to the methods 
of constructing the bath pond, and also the tem- 
porary wooden floors required in cases where the 
pond ia used as a hall. Mr. Cross does not go 
into the question of the use of reinforced concrete 
for bath ponds, for which purpose it seams un- 


usually well ane neralralin | 
A further section gives a number of examples of 
bath planning and design. That submitted by 


Mr, Cross, for Chelsea, ia an admirable example of 
the planning required to meet the County Council 
requirements, and is most architectural in its lines. 
The author's design for public baths at Clapham 
is slso an interesting example of sae 


plan for Selly Oak, by Mr. Payne; the Fulham 
Lathe, by Mr. Dighton Pearson, and many others, 
including the aut or's able scheme for rin pgerston. 
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Chapters on Slipper, Lavatory, Splay and Lussar 
Baths: Tacndctes’ oni Establishment Laundries 
follow, and full ond exhaustive chapters on the 
Boiler House, Pump Room, and other engineering 
details, and on heating and ventilation, cost, ad- 
ministration; and the Acts relating to the subject 
conclude m vary useful and exhaustive work on 
n subject which 1a by no means well understood. 

The book is illustrated by 274 drawings, mostly 
to scale, and will form an exceedingly valuable 
book of reference to all engaged in similar work. 

Hinsentr W. Wins. 


ARCHITECTURAL TERMINOLOGY, 

A Glossary of Terms used in English Architecture. By 
Thomes Dinkam Atkinson, Lond. xm. fo, a. Gd. wet. 
[Methven uf Co, 26 Keser Street, Strand, Wt 
In the introduction to the New English Dic- 

tionary, Dr. Murray compares the vocabulary of 
English-speaking men to one of those nebulous 
masses, familiar to the astronomer, in which a clear 
and tnmistakable nucleus shades off on all sides 
until it loses jteelf imperceptibly in the stirrounding 
darkness, “This clear nuclens represents the 
common words of the Inngnage, the words in 
every-day literary and colloquin! tse, whose 
% nalicity,” 5 he calls it, is unquestionable: and 
the surrounding mass of orudually decreasing do- 
finiteness, the nomberloss acientifie, technical, 
foreign, dialectal, and even dlang words, whose 
right to inclusion in an English dictionary is often 
difficult to determina, 

It is to this indefinite outer ring that very many 
of the words found in books dealing with archi- 
tecture belong. Some of them are workmen's 
terms, a8 “ pediment,” formerly “ periment,” sap- 
posed to be an ignorant mispronuneintion ‘of 
“nyramid.” Others are purely foreign words, as 
“féche” or * opisthodomes," Others, again, as 
“quirk” or “brattishing,”’ are old native words 
now fallen ont of common use: while vet others 
are the invention of quite reeont years, as" lychnis- 
cope," a word coined, about sixty years ao, by a 
member of the Cambridge Camden Bociety to 
describe the opening, of obscure nee, otherwise 
known a8 a low-side window. 

Such words as these puzzle the beginner in the 
study of urchitecture, and for his help many 
special dictionaries and glossaries have been com- 
piled, the most recent being one by Mr. Thomas 

Jinham Atkinson, entitled 4 Glossary of Terms 
Used in English Architecture, « well A Rocce 
little book whose worth is not to he measured by 
the very reasonable price at which it is lished, 

Mr. Atkinson (who, it may be recalled, is: the 
author of a history of English Architecture re- 
viewed in the Jounyxan for 27th August 1904), 
remarks in his preface that his book will he found 
to differ from others of a similar character in the 
Paes Space that has teen devoted to matters 
earing on the religions and social life of the 
people. Thus the article on “ Monastery" extends 


to no less than ivelve Pages, and is illustrated by 
plans of the Cathedral Church and Benedictine 
Monastery of Ely, and the Cistercian Abbey of 
Fountains, A similar amount of Space is: allotted 
to“ Church,” * and other words Rates Prsaied fet | 
mentioned as receiving special attention ar 
“College,” with plans of Queen's College, Cam- 





bridge, and New College, Oxford * House " with 
er cae ae 
Hall, Derbyshire ; and “Castle” with plans of | 
White Tower, Tower of London, and of Farnham 
Castle, Surrey, eo 

To mention all the interesting articles in the 
book would, of course, be impossible; but note 
may be made, among others, of those on Roof, 
Tracery, Moulding, Library, Monument, Painting, 
rea and Theatre, most of which are fully illus- 
trated. There is also an appendix rapecere ie 
list of saints most commonly met with in paintit 
und sculpture, with the manner in which they are 
represented ; a table of the Religious Orders in 
England and Wales at the time of heir suppression 
by are VITL, with the number of houses in 
the possession of each Order: and a list, which 
might easily have been extended, of English archi- 
tects, from Hawthorne, who flourished in the time 
of Elizabeth, to George Edmund Street. 

It should be added also that the author has not 
confined himself solely to words used in English 
Gothic architecture: he has included articles on 
the architecture of Greece and Rome, on the Orders, 
on the plana of classic temples, and on many 
classio arms newessary to proper understanding 
of Renaissance architecture, He has pons. even 
farther than this, and has found room | or Byzan- 
tine architecture, and one regrets that, having in- 






cluded it, he can find nothing more illami nting 
to say of it than the bald statement that it was 
“the architecture of Byzantium, the ancient Con- 
stantinople.’” It would also have added to the 
comploteness of the historical sur cy in the article 
on Dome if reference had been made to the use of 
that feature by the Byzantine builders: Tn con- 
heetion with this article on Dome it may be pointed 
out that, in view of the wall-known pe Age domed 
Churches in the Charente, the statement that 
medimval domes are “ pon fined to Spain and Tialy 
is misleading, . 





Ivut these, after all, 
cin safely recommend Mr. Atki 
little book to everyone desiring a well illugtrajed 
and well written glossar he 
English architecture, | 
Erdington, Bexjawis Wanker. 


* Mr. Aibtiens decreas the woed ss church" from ds 


, perhaps, cornet. tisson's 
be cry Chany, th aioe ibe tea 

| a nts, the ceclesie of the fnithtnl, ha 
the phice for initintion into the : 


ehureh pro *, Wee a circular buildir » may or may not be 
tre; but the support he obtained for is vinws by deriving 
the words “church? 4 pisp “Kirche, and so on, from 


Latin circulus ix, of course, talneloes, 
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MINUTES, 1. 


At the Firet General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Seeaion 
1900-07, beld Monday, Sth November TH06, a1 5 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. Thomas E. Colleatt, President, in the Chair, 
52 Fellows (inclading 16 members cf the Council), (3 
met (inclading § members of the Council), 4 Hon. 

secintes, and several visitors: the Minutes of the Meat- 
ing held 25th Jone 1906 [Jovrnan, Mint Xi. p. 450] 
were taken as read and signed ae COFTee 

The Hon. plasranary tortaaliy entoonced iis decease of 
the following members, notice of which had previously 
been given in the Jovawan:—William John Gant, Roger 
Thomas Conder, Ic Gale, and Thomas Barnos- 
Williams, Fellows ; Willlam Ledger und Charles 
Long, Asanciates, ‘Also of George Murray Alexander aud 
Henry William Stock, Feifooa. 

The following Associate attending for the first time 
sine» his election was formally admitted and signed the 
register—viz. Herbert Kyle. 

The Hon, Secretary ‘announced the results of the 
Siatutory Examinations held in October fp, 25). 

The following candidates for membership, found by € 
Conneil to be eligible and quatitied according to th 
Charter and By-laws, were nominated for election : hs 
FELLOWS [79]: William Adamson (West Cape Town, 
Sonth Africa); George Lennox Beuttie, Assoc. MInat.C.E, 
(Edinburgh) ; ‘George Bell (Glasgow); Edward M. Blake 
(Wellington, New Zealand); John Heury Blizard, 


Assoo.M-Inst0.E. (Southampton); Detmar Jellings Blow 


[Pugin Shedenf 1602}; Cecil Clande Brewer lp 
Student 1896); William Lobin Trant Brores + ties Rudolph 
Maximilian Butler (Dublin); William Henry Dash 

Caple (Candiff); Frank James Chambers Carruthers, TP. P, 
eee farcus Evelyn Collins ; Albert Selmar Conrad 
Adelaida); vein Cooper (Hndderstiehd) ; William 
Morton Cowdell (Leicester); Harry Bulkeley Creswell ; 
William CHDEa (Wellington, New Zealand); James 
Davidson, JP. (Contbridge, N.B.) >; William Lione! Eves 
es 189 y {Uxbridge); bridge) rg ies Peanacht William John 
ennell, ; William Fi nol ; 
Edwin Wollaston arte '¥, PEGS. (From bay) ; John 
Gaff Gillespie (Glasgow); George W. E 
[ A. 1888) (Urange River Colony): Claude Hartison ; Frank 
Motrish ree fA. 1802); Peter Lyle Henderson (Edin- 
burgh) ; Allaebrooke Hinds; George Stanley Hud- 
aon (Dicbeale Theonike Stewart Inglis; Arthor Rutherford 
Jemmott; William James Kemp; Sydney Decimus Kitson, 
M.A.Cuntab. Sin ow, Leeds): William George Black- 
more Lewis (Grice! Medalliat 1476) ; James Hector Mckay 
(Wellington, New Zealand); John Campbell McKellar, 
iP. | *); Charles Rennie Mackintosh (Glasgow) ; 
Willinen Huntor MeNab ( ); Duncan eee To28 
(Gi dal Meceg peer ape Macpherson, F.S.A.Scotland | dim- 

a) : * Mac Whanrel! 


(Glasgow) ¢ Reeser Hanry 
Mathows (East Grinstead); Stan cheng Grahams 
Nicholas Faiita ate rae Ob Oldriewe, F SA.Scot. 
ed gh) ; Jumes W Wallico Paton (Das ban, Soath Africa) 


Pigyott rhein ce lington) ; 

Purchase alter (dob ie: ‘ David 
won, ABSA. (Edinbur - , 
FS.AScot. (Ed 














burgh) ; William Fleming Wilkie (Dundee) ; James Leonard 
Williams: Cecil Locke Wilsow (Cardiff); George Edward 
Withers; Ernest Woodhouse (Munehester) ; Perey Seott 
Worthinyton, MLA, [Inst. Medalist 1889, A. 1890) (Man- 
chester). As ASSOCIATES ; Dennis Bamford [Probationer 
1902. Student 1903]; Henry Blackadder [Probatiner 
LOO), Sider! LiMo (Seotland); Arthur ong Bray [ P'ro- 
hationer 101, Sivdent 1905) (Blackburn); Albert Edward 
Brooker LProbationer 1805, Shadent 108): Archibald 
Balloch [Probationer 1902, Student 1908); William 
Wellesley James Peary [Probationer 1901, Stren 


Li) ; bat snd Examination) 
(heatherbead) pray Sacuwith il LProbationer 
1840), Student 1902) (Great Yarmouth) ; Tilleard Horace 
Oaman Collings [Probationer 1896, Student 1004) (Brigh- 
lon); William Henry Howard Cooke [Probationer 1001, 
Student 1903); Wentworth Alfred James Coaway 
[Probationer 1898, Student 1001] ; Beecroft Downs 
(Probafioner 1901, Student 1004) (Guiseley, Yorks}; 
Charles William Eaton [Prodationer 1901, Student 1903) 
(Bolton); Ernest Harcourt Edleston [#robaftoner Lett, 
Studen? 1902] (Nantwich); George Arithor Farrar [Pro- 
hationwer 1900, Student 1903) (Manchester); Francis 
Henry Fitugerald (Special Examination); Frank Jamieson 
Forster |Prokationer 1607, Student 1001); Frank Burwell 
Foster [Probationer 101, Student 1902) (Weeton-euper- 
Mare): Jnmes Black Fulton [Special Haamination]; 
Rdward Hall Gandy [Protationer 1003, Student? TW) 
(Wolverhampton); Laurence Mursell Gotch [Profafioner 
1800, Student 1002); Arthor Christopher Goulder | Proba- 
tioner 1{MM), Student 1903); James William Hepbarn 
Probationer 102, Student Porgy George Bernard 
liand Hoole {Probationrr 1891, Student 1900); Perey 
Cartwright Hoy Special Moamination| (Manchester) ; 
Francie John Humphir, [Probattoner 185g, Student 
At Seopa te rit Bateman Hutton [Probationer 
IB gers rth Ernest Thomas Jago 
tSpeciah Ezamination Edwin Riddell Kennedy [(Pro- 
hationer L698, Student 1902] (Belfast); Clifford Copeman 
Mukina, B.ACantab. [Probationer 1003, Student 1904) 
Hugh Soha Cole Maraball [ 1K), Stuclend 
rakes evel 


cf ) . 
aeat 1900] ; biantey Hightield Masia Probationer 
1800, Student 1901) (Bristol); Georm Edward Philiips 
bia Pr 1001, Sindent 1903); Harry Arnold Tow. 
ham {Probationer 1807, Student 1899] ; Josoph Ry raft 
1 Examination] (Bradford) ; alter Puc 
Hyatt {Profane 11, \shudent 1903) (Leeds) ; Jasper 
Philip. Salwey [Probationer 1904, Student 1005); Vietor 
George Santo : P01, Shilent 1008) (Sbraws- 
ilk William Peel Schofield [Probationer 1003, dire 
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Se wary dete 
1000 aoe Yittred Irvin Travees Produaticner 1201, 
m0, eiadouk ee mn O. Walken Probe 
Student 1903); Bernard Michael Ward (Sp 








The President delivered the Ort 

Session, and on the mothon of Sir Henry 
seconded by Sir Aston Webb, FA. a vote of thanks was 
{Poel ebb se to. 
The proceedings terminated at t 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
By Rt. M. Hawiron [4.], Perth, W. Australia, 


T may be of some interest to English architects to know what is going on in this part of 

| the Empire in regard to the evolution in the planning of small houses, and the 

direction it is taking, The present notes will be confined to the small house, for the 

large villa and comfortable gentleman's house do not differ from such dwellings in other places. 
What is here recorded will also apply more or less generally to the whole of Australia. 

As everywhere through the ages, the plan of the small house in West Australia ia the 
result of conditions and circumstances, such as climatic conditions engendering habits, and 
economic circumstances deciding the size and expenditure. Climate all through Australia 
is bringing about a differentiation in social and domestic arrangements already. Evolution 
in planning tm architecture to meet these new conditions along new lines is beginning to 
manifest itself with some distinctness, ; 

The following remarks will be confined, as above stated, to tha more uaual and common 
types of the middle-class requirements, the vernacular, so to speak, The best class of villa of 
nine or ten rooms and of two stories, the terrace of houses which is beginning to become 
common, will be purposely omitted from consideration. The first class, it may be remarked, 
1s quite on a par with what may be found elsewhere: and of the terrace it may be noted that 
verandas and baleonies form a prominent feature along the front, and very often at the back, 
of the building, the front veranda being generally rendered an eyesore from the trumpery 
cast-iron ornament hung about it, at the same time that the irremediable brick party -wills 
push through the roofs and beyond the fronts in a hopeless manner of treatment. Nature, 
aoweser, if the occupants will take her into partnership, will soon cover the more glaring 
deficiencies with # mantle of greenery ; a couple of seasons will make a new establishment 
look quite homely with a screen of leaf and flower about the veranda posts. 

#he conditions which are here influencing house planning are the climate and the purse. 
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The warmth of the climate induces the habit of sitting outside a great deal during the 
evenings, so that the veranda is a universal and necessary feature to the smallest cottage as 
well as to the large villa. The veranda also helps to give shade and shelter from the sun on 
one or more sides of the house, very often on two sides and the rear, where the kitchen and 
offices are found. It is of ample width, seldom less than seven and often nine feet, The 
houses themselves, being flimsily construeted, as no severe cold has to be provided against, 
require these verandas. The front veranda is very often provided with the electric light for 
evening use, when the sereen blinds are lowered. Nature's screen of creepers is also brought 
into requisition, some of the native kinds haying handsome flowers and foliage, which add 
considerably to the external appearance of the house. When the kitchen and offices have to 
face east, north, or west, as they mast do on city and suburban lots, a wide veranda is often 
provided, where in summer a good part of the kitehen work is carried on. Often a small 
cooking stove or the domestic wash-troughs or sinks are placed there. The practice has 
arisen, too, of dividing off an end of this veranda to form an outside bathroom, but this 
arrangement cannot be defended as a piece of good planning. During the summer evenings 
the people read, work, talk, or play cards under these verandas, niaking an open-air sitting- 
room of them; the dislike of bemg overlooked by passers-by, which is so marked in England, 
is outweighed by the considerations of comfort and enjoyment. 

The houses of the type under consideration are not of a complete and substantial nature 
asarule. The desire to possess as much covered area as the purse will stretch to has 
catised over-economy in substantial construction, and | am afraid the notions of construction 
of some of our English brethren would receive a severe shock on their first introduction to 
local methods. ‘These dwellings, therefore, are not built with the partionlar view of excluding 
heat, and cold does not enter into consideration. The primary consideration is that of 
inclosing as large a space between walls as possible. The universal material for roof-coverings 
is galvanised iron, occasionally tiles, very rarely slates. There is no further protection from 
the heat between the roof and the plaster ceilings of the rooms. Boarding or fell 1s never 
used as an extra layer to intercept the fierce blaze, The iron is nailed to light battens spaced 
about four feet apart, and the battens themselves are nailed to light rafters, 4 or 5 by 2 mehes, 
spaced about three feet apart. A fair number of roofs are covered externally with a white 
paint of some description or other, which reflects an appreciable amount of heat. It can be 
imagined that under these circumstances the rooms remain uncomfortably close until late in 
the evening, while outside the temperature will have become pleasantly cool. Brick is the 
principal material for building, and hollow walls are nearly universal, but more for the purpose 
of excluding wet than heat. Shutters as another aid to keeping the interior cool are one of 
the points economy is practised upon. 

All through Australia the climate is tending to make the people approximate to the 
Southern European peoples in habit. They spend a far larger part of the twenty-four hours 
outside the house than is the custom in England, and there can be no doubt that this trait 
will become more fully developed in the near fature. 

The cost of building is the second governing condition, and the one desire is to get as 
much space inside the four walls as possible. To this end interior finish or external embel- 
lishment is strictly subordinated. Constructive strength is pared down, and the architect is 
left with very little scope for the display of his powers. Again, the large majority of the 
houses being of one story, and of « bungalow type of design, not much exterior effect can be 
rained, This is still further limited by the restricted size of the building lots, which have 
mostly been ent up into very narrow frontages. The houses approach close to the side 
boundaries in consequence, and no bold projections at the sides can be thrown out. Generally 

iE 
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a portion of the front is thrown forward, finishing in a gable, which runs back into the main 
roof; or a bay window with square or canted sides is projected, which is also finished with a 
gable larger than actually necessary to cover it, to produce a bolder effect in the roof. The 
same principle is effected along the side, where a part is made to project sufficiently far to 
stop the veranda against, and on to which a window will open from the side of the room. 
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3 sestomeiig provide gables running back into the main roof and breaking up long 
straight runs of eaves, thus affording a certain amount of variety and light and shade. whil, 
the sky-line is broken to a certain extent. SS eee 

The neighbourhood of Perth is not rich in variety of building materials : red brick is the 
prevailing article. A few honses are built of jarrah weather boards, and a poor sort of sandy 
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limestone is used. This sandy limestone is very porons, and is used for basement walls, or 
where they can be protected by verandas; it is of a pleasing cream colour, but soon collects 
the dust in exposed streets, and becomes very dingy. Cement stringcourses, bands, and 
ornaments are used for the purposes of decoration. A good deal is made of the chimney-tops, 
and a pleasing variety of ideas may be seen worked out in them. It is one of the few points 
leit for the designer to fix upon. 

Houses of this type are of six or seven rooms. An attempt is made to get away 
from the double-fronted villa with a passage running down the centre. This is worked out 
sometimes, as the sketch plans 
show, by an entrance at the | | x | = = 
angle with semall internal hall, TYPES OF SMALL VILLAS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
or by a side entrance and a 
short hall at right angles to the 
main passage. An objectionable 
feature of the planning of many 
of these entrances is that the 
front windows have to be passed 
by traversing the veranda to 
arrive at the entrance door. 
Owing to the acute nature of 
the servant difficulty and other 
economic considerations, one ser- 
vant constitutes the staff in this 
class of house, the mistress par- 
ticipating in the household work. 
Consequently the dining-room 
will be found nearer the kitchen 








than the sitting-room. It often (\ eae a 
forms the projection on the side 2 os eS c=) 
of the house, as mentioned above, 

additional size being thus gained. eee : 
Kitchens are restricted in size ] —F tr] 
and appointments, and the sink a, ‘a eo | 
is often found there, as in Ameri- | K | P| 
ean kitchens. The scullery and ce Nester ; 





wash-house are often combined, 
adjoining the kitchen, or the 
scullery and pantry are cut off a 
strip of the house, or off the back veranda, or are again associated alongside a small bath- 
room. This important adjunct in o hot climate is generally of very restricted size, but nearly 
universal, though often relegated to a portion of the back veranda, 80 that the bather has 
to travel outside the house to arrive at it. The dining-room being fixed, if there are two 
front rooms, one will be allotted as the best bedroom, and rather objectionably placed opposite 
the drawing-room and next the front door. There will be one or two other bedrooms and a 
maid's room very often opening off the kitchen. 

These small houses of rectangular plan leave very few corners for cupboards, storerooms, 
and pantries ; consequently they are deficient as a rule in these important accessories ; nor 
are built-in wardrobes usually to be found. Again, for the sake of economy, the cooking 
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apparatus 16 limited, and few houses have a range, but only a simple baking oven, generally 
without a water-boiler attached, There is consequently no hot-water supply to the bath. In 
& good many cases a geyser apparatus, or something similar heated by gas or fuel, is installed 
in the bathroom. A hot supply to the bath is a noticeable deficiency to most of the better 
and larger houses as well as the smaller. Wood being the article of fuel may have an 
influence in this matter, but the type of oven in common use would have to be abandoned. It” 
is the rarest thing to see a real kitehen range fitted in a dwelling. 

As far ns a consideration of this type of house goes, this may be said to exhaust the 
subject, and I will just notice a few points of construction. It has been already mentioned 
that the construction is very light and economical: in fact what was said in a Paper eom- 
municated to the Institute Jovexan some time back on construction at Johannesburg, South 
Africa, would apply equally to West Australia, especially the Goldfields, such as Kalgoorlie. 

The houses being narrow, no trussed roofs are required, only single rafters being used. 
They spring from. the ends of the ceiling joists, and are tied in by this means at the foot; there 
is generally a light collar tie, and for the larger spans a purlin will be used strutted from 
the heads of partitions, so that all strains are direct downward ones. Floor timbers are light, 
with sleeper joists below; but you hardly ever walk over a stiff floor, as jarrah, the 
timber used, is naturally springy. This wood is used everywhere near the ground, including 
the floor boards, as the white ant will not, as a rule, touch it, except in the tropical parts of the 
country, Por ceiling joists, rafters, and roof timbers generally, and for upper floors Oregon pine 
is used, and Baltic flooring. 

The lightest of plates and sleeper joists are used; 3 in. by 1 in. wall plates are common ; 
half-brick partition walls are universal in these one-story villas, with a run of hoop-iron 
bored in them, but rarely built in cement, Two half-brick cavity walls bonded with bent 
fencing wire ties are commonly used. The eaves, gutters, and rain-water pipes are of the 
lightest galyanised iron. The former will hardly bear the weight of a person on a ladder 
leaning against them without bending. 

A line of shadow is obtained at the eaves by oversailing the ceiling joista a foot or 
eighteen inches, against the ends of which a fascia is fixed carrying the gutter on a scotia or 
ovolo fillet. Battens are fixed to the underside of the C joists to 
form a flat soffit and to aid in ventilating the roof of the house, but 
this arrangement principally allows the entry of hot air. In many 
> instances, however, where roof ventilators are inserted these battened 
4A — wsoffite are of service in promoting a current of air in the evening. 
. Roofs ara commonly ventilated by small louvred dormers, or by the 
ends of hipped roofs being finished with small louvred gables. 

I have never seen the chimney-breasts of these houses used to 
carry wp air flues from the rooms, though it would be most easy to do 
so. Vents are taken straight through the wall near the ceiling level 
into the open air, through which during winter gales a plentifol supply of fresh air enters, as 
there is no hit-or-miss arrangement to regulate the inflow. 

The interior and exterior finish is just what might be concluded from the foregoing 
description. Architrayes and skirtings are of stock patterns run by the mills, their profile 
being fairly tolerable. Doors are American or Scandinavian to a large extent. Plaster walls 
and ceilings are universal, are left « glaring white, and seldom finished later with wall papers. 
The plaster cornices for economic reasons are wanting, or luckily are small, and not coarse 
vulgar sprawlings ; but yulgar centre flowers are common. Stamped metal ceilings, picked 
out in colours, aré oceasionally to be met with in good rooms, where the owner has a particular 
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weakness that way. In the hall and passage an arch or two will be thrown across to break 
up the length or act as a sereen. Bay windows are a common feature, but internally there 
is very seldom any noticeable treatment of them. They are generally treated with sash 
windows, and sometimes with casements. 

A local treatment of drawing-room windows, or in fact any windows giving on to 
verandas, has crept in, which may be usefully referred to. Long sash windows reaching 
to the floor are inserted. The lower part of the bottom sash is treated as a panel, there being 
no aill, but a threshold flush with the floor, while the veranda floor is kept about 4 or 6 inches 
lower. ‘This lower gash slides right up into a space above the top sash, so that the bottom 
rail of the lower sash rises as high as the mesting rail of the top sash. This will give fair 
headway without the necessity of stooping much, Although this bottom sash is fairly heavy 
to lift, it has come more into use than the French casement ; but for what resson | cannot say. 

Wood being the fuel in use in West Anstralia, open fire-places are the rule; but there is 
seldom any attempt to beautify them. Occasionally enamelled tile treatment is met with, but 
the ordinary brick hearth in all its nakedness is the general rule. 

I have already touched incidentally on the external treatment. The houses are generally 
roofed in one span, the projecting breaks being carried up as gables with barge boards as 
finials and some filling-in, A favourite way is to fillin the gable with a sort of imitation of 
half-timber work ; a light wood frame is run up on which laths are nailed. Over these a light 
panelled frame is clapped on, and then the laths are plastered and finished with rougheast or 
pebble-dashed. Frequently ornamental panels of pressed cement work are inserted. Bay 
windows, either with canted or square sides, are treated generally in the same way, being very 
rarely finished off with roofs of their own, even when they form a projection on a projection. 
The reason sometimes given for not roofing the bay separately is that the plumbing is 
deficient and the flashings are seldom water-tight. 

The eaves are often finished with « sort of panelled band by way of cornice, or with wood 
or cement brackets to give the idea of support to the projection of the eaves, which, as noted 








above, have nearly always a straight soffit finished with battens. The 
rafters themselves are rarely carried over to project and form sloping 
eaves. 

As far as design and the limited possibilities of arrangement 
and composition are concerned, in the case of such amall houses, one 
could not expect more to be done than is done. The elements at 
the disposal of the architect are of the simplest, and he has to make 
the best use of the few to his hand, Restraint is forced on him, and quietness is the pre- 
vailing note. Perhaps this is something to be thankful for. Verandas give the designer 
some scope for his pencil, and many neat ones may be seen. Turned posts are commonly 
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used, but square or shaped ones are not uncommon. They are brought low down to give 
plenty of shade, and «a kind of frieze of ornamental filling is added below the eaves-gutter 
to obtain this shelter. It may he filled in with ajuare open panels or spindle work, or by 
pierced and cut panels or fret sawn work. 

There is one feature which is not generally dealt with so harmlessly—viz. the front 
entrance. It is here the little bit of expenditure is displayed in the shape of leaded lights in 
the door itself, the fan light, and the side lights. The door is often as much leaded light as 
wood, the lower panel only being solid. The choice of colours and combinations areas a rule 
overdone, garish, and harsh, though I am pleased to say there are signs of iniprovement 
in this direction, and quieter colours and fewer of them are being used; but the speculating 
builder is the principal sinner in this respect. 

To conelude, the chimney-tops are often happily treated, though the common classic 
cap does much duty with various modifications. The mouldings are all run im cement. 








View of Satonjon from the Bay, From a Photo, by the Writer, 


SALONICA: THE ANCIENT THESSALONICA. 


By Crartes Gourtay, B8e. [1], 
Professor of Architecture, Glasgow and Weat of Scotland Technical Callege. 


HE modern: town of Salonica is next In importance to Constantinople, in European 
Turkey, It was first known in history as Therma, from hot springs which were 
there; but about the end of the fourth century n.c. Cassandér changéd its name to 

Thessalonica, after the name and-in honour of his. wife, who was a sister of Alexander the 
Great. He also made it a more important place by bringing to it the inhabitants of 
neighbouring towns. 

From the time of St. Paul's visit till the foundation of Constantinople, Thessalonica was 
the capital of the whole Empire between the Adriatic and the Black Sea, and it has continued 
to be the capital of Macedonia till the present time. The city has many historical associations, 
but for the present purpose thege need not be dwelt upon, other than to say that its rulers have 
varied from time to time, being Greek, Persian, Macedonian, Roman, Saracenic, T urkish, and 
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Venetian in turn, until finally it fell under the dominion of the Turks in 1480, which Power 
has continued to hold it until the present day. Although it has been-so long under the Torkish 
power, yet the largest proportion of its inhabitants are Jews, many of whom are descended 
from fugitives who came from Spain 
about the end of the fifteenth 
century, while others came from 
countries bordering on the Black 
Sea, and a few claim their descent 
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QALONICA tion on a branch of the ancient 

E4s2p UPON TEYIER AND FULLAM Roman road called the Via Egna- 


tia, led to its becoming an im- 
portant emporium of commerce, Situated as it is at the head of the Gulf of Salonica, it forms 
an excellent harbour, and still holds no mean place among the ports of the East. Viewed from 
the bay, the situation of the city is delightful. On the shore there is a broad busy quay, 
which is quite modern, and owes its existence to the energy of Mr. Blunt, a former British 
Consul-General. The site slopes gradually upwards from the sea-level, while the numerous 
minarets and cypress groves rising from among the closely packed dwellings give it quite an 
Eastern aspect, The ancient whitewashed walls hound the city, and mark it out to the view 
as & frame does a picture, while 
the citadel with its seven towers 
crowns the whole. The Greeks 
rarely selected a site for one of, 
their cities unless there was near 
at hand a hill which-might become 
an acropolis or citadel. Therefore 
the very site of the city shows its 
Greek origin. 

The massive city walls are 
five miles in circumference, with 
bastions at intervals, and are of 
Byzantine date, but the lower part 
; =. contains many fragments of ancient 
WHITE TOWED, @ALONICA, FIOM THE BpA. Greek and Roman temples and 
& lk 2 : wach public buildings, the upper part 
being media@val. Salonica thus ves, even in its w at: Aan ht ge . 
and of the varied nationalities of it rulers, on eT een et es eine eee 

In general views of the town, no object stands out 
by Sultan Soleiman about the middle of the sixteenth 





more distinctly than the tower, built 
century, which is at the east end of the 
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quay and forms part of the city 
walls, This tower ts one of the 
most picturesque objects to be seen 
anywhere, and 1s named the White 
Tower because all tts masonry is 
whitewashed. The main tower is 
circular in plan, and excepting a 
thin string-course about half-way 
upits height and a few small arched 
windows there is nothing to give it 
architectural character till the top 
is reached, where there is a battle- 
ment supported on a corbelled-out 
arcade. Within the outer, an inner 
tower rises to a greater height, and 
is finished with slightly corbelled- 
out battlements. At the seaward 
corners of the courtyard there are 
octagonal bartizan turrets which do not project externally beyond the line of the walls. 
Within the courtyard there is a aquare 
building of purely Turkish type, which is 
octagonal in its upper stories, and groups 
very picturesquely with the great White 
Tower. 

Near the eastern extremity of the 
branch of the old Roman road, now the 
chief street of the city, there is a Roman 
triumphal arch still remaining. It is 
variously named (e.g. Arch of Galerius, of 
Alexander the Great, &e.), but whoever may 
have been the cause of its erection, it is 
: evident from the sculpture on the piers that 
it depicts the sieges, battles, and triumphs 
of a Roman emperor. It was formerly 
triple, and is built of brick. The two piers 
which remain retain their sculptured marble 
facing, showing the treatment to have been 
astylar. There are four ranges of sculpture, 
nearly equal in height, divided by carved 
bands of garlands or rosettes, and at the 
top the cornice is decorated with acanthus 
leaves. All this detail is purely Roman. 
The guilloche enrichment erowning the 
cornice, which indigates Greek influence, is 
too small to be in seale with the rest of the 
carving. | 

The lowest range of sculpture is of oa Eee eebladie: 
separate figures placed in a series of niches, ROMAN TRICNPUAL ARCH AT AALO™ICA, AcCLETURED rime, 
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in each of which the shell ornament is rudely carved. In each of the upper ranges the figure 
sculpture is continuous, but in the top row the corners are specially treated so, as to give an 
appearance of strength to the angle. The brick arch has been restored, and in the process it 
has been completely covered with a coating of plaster, which, although tt preserves the 
structure, depreciates it from an architectural point of view. 

Thessaloni¢a was soon a stronghold of the Early Christian Church, as is evidenced by 
the visit of St. Paul and by his two Epistles to the Church there. When the Turks became 
masters of the city they did not destroy but only slightly disfigured the churches in converting 
them into use as mosques. The disfigurement that then took place was much less than 
that suffered by similar buildings elsewhere, as, for example, at Constantinople. Hence the 
preservation to the present day of a series of remarkably complete buildings in which the 
Early Christian and pure Byzantine styles of ecclesiastical architecture can be fully studied. 
In the early churches of St. George, Eski Djouma, and St. Demetrius, there may be traced 
the influence of both these styles. | 


CLASSIFICATION OF CHURCHES. 
The churches in Salonica may be classified as follows ; 
1. The round church of St. George. | 
2. The bastlican churches of Eski Djouma and St. Demetrius. 
8. The church of St. Sophia. 
4. The later churches: St. Elias (1012), Kazandjilar or St. Bardias (1028), Holy 
Apostles (eleventh century), and St. Pantelemon. | 


I.—THE CHURCH OF &T. GEORGE. 


The church of St. George stands alone among the churches of Salonica as regards its 
plan, which consists of a domed circular nave, fully 79 feet in diameter, having a bema and 
apse projecting from it, There is a western door opposite the bema, and a southern one 
mudway between. At the side of the latter, in the thickness of the wall, there is a staircase 


which leads to the roof, It is interesting to note that the southern door is wider an 





d 
evidently more important than the western door. In front of both doors there is a modern 
Turkish porch, The nave has walls 19 feet in thickness, and, besides the openings already 
mentioned, has five recesses 17 feet deep and 20 feet 3 inches wide, which are rectangular in 
plan and barrel-vaulted. The problem as to what purpose these served has not yet been 
solved. It appears to the writer that they were formed by the Early Christians to receive 
the sarcophagi of important personages connected with the Church. In support of this 
suggestion the following passages with reference to Early Christian tombs at Sulonica are 
quoted from Texier and Pallan: “The nature of the soil did not admit of grottos or sifb- 
terranean chambers eut in the rock. The only tombs that exist are the marble sarcophagi 
ornamented with sculpture and inscriptions that are to be found seattered about in the 
courtyards of houses and near the public fountains.” And further: “When the inhabitants 
embraced Christianity they did not abandon their ancient customs; the corporations charged 
with the care of tombs were dissolved, and the Church took charge of them, but the. custom 
of burying in marble sarcophagi continued, and this was the only method of burial used by 
the Christians, from the highest to the lowest.” | 
___ Directly above the doors and recesses there are large semicircular-headed windows which 
light the interior, Just above these windows the dome springs, and at this point Bhewn wer 
eight semicircular lunettes placed midway between the windows, and which, being at a higher 
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level, must have given an excellent light for the efficient lighting of the very beautiful mosaic 
with which the whole interior of the dome is covered. This mosaic has recently been restored, 
and when this was done these lonettes were filled up solid and covered with mosaic, 60 that 
their éxistence cannot now be detected internally. 
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Thug, the mozaic vault is not now so well lit as it should be, and was intended to be, by 
the architect of the building; further, the existence of these lunettes proves that the internal 
surface of the dome was to be treated in colour, which required more light than could be 
obtained from the windows, though these give sufficient light at the floor level. These lunette 
openings do not show to any appreciable extent externally, for the filled-up parts have been 
whitewashed along with the whole of the exterior. 
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A characteristic of Byzantine architecture is that the dome is a true roof, but in the Early 
Christian style the dome was covered with a wooden roof and did not show externally. The 
latter is the case with the dome of St. George, This, along with the wall recesses, indicates 
the probability that the architect was acquainted with the Early Christian domed buildings in 
ltaly, ¢.g. Santa Constanza, Rome, circa 330 a.p., where both of these features are found. 
This may also be considered as evidence of the early date of this church. 

The dome is hemispherical and of brick, as is the whole building. Compared with the 
dome of the Pantheon, its thickness is not so great in proportion to its diameter. It 1s 
thinnest at the apex and gradually increases towards the haunches. The internal height from 
ihe floor to the underside of the crown is fully 85 feet, The walls of the upper part of the 
nave are set back from the exterior, to about 11 feet thick just at the springing of the dome, 
and to 10 feet above the string-course which 
encircles the exterior of the rotunda at 
varying levels. 

A vertical mass of wall is carried 
round the building above the springing of 
the vault, which by its weight tends to 
counteract the thrust of the dome. At the 
top it supports the wooden exterior rool, 
which is covered with tiles. There are 
semicircular-headed openings in this ver- 
tical wall in order to give light to the space 
between the extrados of the vault and the 
wooden roof, 

Directly opposite the western door is 
the opening 26 feet wide for the bema, 
which is 65 feet 3 inches deep internally. 
The walls of the bema are 10 feet thick, 
which thickness is in harmony with that of 
the upper wall of the rotunda. 

i | “| Another way in which this church 
het Lepeli, Habewice. - shows its early date is by the omission of 
Cc OF ET. OMNI, RALOMIA ¢ ER TERIOR FROM THE RAT, vestries, but on either sida af the bema 
there is an arched recess 6 feet deep by 

16 feet long, and it is probable these were used in some way or other for this purpose. 

The apse has five semicircular windows, the sills of which are fully 16 feet above the 
floor line. Here again we have an instance of Early Christian influence, for this apse is 
eireular in plan both internally and externally like the Roman apses, while the pure Byzantine 
apse was circular internally and polygonal externally. The vault of the apse is much thinner 
than that of the bema, and the thickness of the apse wall is lessened, first at the sill and again 
at the springing of the semicircular arched head of the windows, carrying out the same 
principle as in the wall of the rotunda. There is a flying-buttress on each side of the outer 
end of the bema and at right angles with its walls, evidently built to withstand the thrust 
of the vaulting of the bemaand theapse. The exterior of the church is striking, and expresses 
in « simple, straightforward manner the internal arrangements. The brick arches over the 
heads of the openings Are Seen, but not promimently, owing to the thickness of the eoating of 
whitewash. | , 

The offset in the thick wall is covered with tiles, and higher up the wall is the horizontal 
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string-course already referred to. The cornice is 
of stone and the tiles of the roof project slightly 
beyond it without an eaves gutter. The roofs of 
the bema and apse have the tiles laid upon the 
vaulting direct. 

With reference to the date of the church, 
Texier and Pullan say: “Although there is no 
documentary evidence to prove the date of its erec- 
tion, there are Christian emblems impressed upon 
the brick of which it is constructed, showing, with- 
out possibility of doubt, that it was erected by 
Christian builders,” This fact, along with the 
omission of vestries (already referred to), tends to 
confirm the correctness of the date commonly 
given to the church, of about 400 a.p. 

The site at the present day isan open one, with 
a cemetery to the east, and a courtyard, bounded by 
a wall, to the south and west. In front of the 
western entrance there are a flagped space 
and a Turkish fountam. Probably this 
marks the site of the atrium. That an 
atrium existed is rendered more probable 
by the existence of the basin of the ancient 
fountain of ablution, now in use as the basin 
of a Turkish fountain at the southernmost 
corner of the site, 

There was no architectural ordinance 
in relief in the interior of the church, for 
there were no columns or cornices, but 
instead the mosaic-work had an especially 
architectural treatment. This may now be 
seen only in the mosaics of the dome, for 
all below its springing is whitewashed, 
except the barrel vaults of the five recesses, 
which are either decorated with, or plastered 
and painted to represent, mosaic. 

The inner surface of the dome is 
divided into eight parts, each of which is 
directly over a recess below. The treat- 
ment of the mosaic is varied in each com- 
partment, though it has an architectonic 
similarity throughout. The ground of the 
mosaic is gold and the architecture as well, 
but this latter is outlined with colour and 
has coloured ornaments upon it. In one 
compartment there is a two-story mansion 
with centre and side-wings treated in &  — prin semiit, datonion. 
distinctly Roman manner, bearing some axtso Pady TH eMCRCe OF HT. WRORGR, SALOMICA. |. wh, 
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resemblance to the rock-eut tombs of Petra, which are of Roman date. In each com- 
partment there is a special feature in the centre, which appears. covered over and is richly 
adorned, A bird in Early Christian art represented the soul, and here there are peacocks 
and other birds. This great work is the greatest and best in the Byzantine mosaic that has 
come down to the present time. Just as the elders referred to in the Revelation are repre- 
sented on arches of triumph, so this mosaic may represent heaven, the abode of the souls 
of Christians, and the figures in an attitude of adoration the inhabitants thereof. ‘The 
work is exceedingly fine and remarkably perfect. Each cube is about one-fifth of an inch 
square, Which is much smaller than those met with in Tialy, as, e.g., at St. Mark’s and San 
Vitale. This smallness of eube is a feature of the Byzantine mosaic in Constantinople and 
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ee and it gives a much more refined result than the larger cubes used throughout 
" Ve | ‘ : 

r The enrichments of the vaults of the five recesses are entirely Roman in their character 
1 he surfaces are geometrically divided into squares, octagons, or circles, in each of which there 
is representation of a bird or fruit. In some casea the surface is simply plastered and 
Oa iene - ore the true mosaic, which may be hidden by the plaster, ie is very 
probably the case also with the decoration of the bema and apse. which | esent sé 
Been owing to the whitewash. or amit Soe 

In the courtyard of this church there formerly exis | | 

| } | yard of this are fo ly existed a part of an ambio, another rm 

af which was found in the courtyard of the church of St: Pantelemon, | These Ras ve 
in the Imperial Museum in Constantinople, and from these remnants it is evident that it 
must have bean a magnificent ambo, and suited to a great church such as this one of 
St. ae. lts ornamentation suits the style of the mosaic in St. George's. In fact, notin 
speak of the general resemblances as regards style, there is the same shell ornament and the 
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same use Of curtains in both the mosaic and the ambo, indicating the probability that it 
belongs to this church. Each part is of a quadrant shape in plan, with niches in front and 
on the curve. The junction of the upper part of the side with that of the front has been 
imperfectly designed. In the front bas-relief shown in the illustration (p. 35), the Virgin is 
represented seated and holding the Child in a priestly manner, while the other niches have 
as Subjects the Wise Men of the East. 


I.—THE BASILICAN CHURCHES. 


Of churches of the basilican type Salonica possesses two, both of them admirable 
specimens of the Early Christian style. ‘The earlier, dating probably from the beginning of 
the fifth century, is called the Mosque of Eski Djouma (i.¢. Old Assembly), Djouma being the 
Turkish name for Friday; and by 
the Greeks it is called Agia Para- 
skevi, ic. Holy Friday. It is also 
called the church of Great St. Mary. 
In plan it is three-aisled, with inner 
and outer narthexes and an apse, 
while, as at St. George's, there are 
western and southern entrances. 
The exo-narthex ia about 23 feet 9 
inches wide, and has a wooden lean- 
lo roof; the inner narthex extends 
in length the full width of the church 
by about 18 feet 6 inches wide, and 
it also is covered with a wooden 
lean-to roof. This narthex opens 
directly into the nave, being sepa- 
rated from it by an arcade of five 
bays, now, however, built up, although 
the Turks have painted pillars and 
arches on the enclosing wall, which 
indicate the real arcades in the solid 
wall. There is also a door from the 
narthex into each aisle; 

The nave is 119 feei long by 
48 feet wide, and terminates in a 
semicircular apse, which forms the 
hema. ‘The opening in the eastern 
wall for the apse is covered by an al a isis hy tae Wit. intl 
arch which has a window in each 
spandril. The aisles, which are 22 feet wide and run the whole length of the church, 
terminate squarely without chapels at the eastern wall, and are separated from the nave by 
beautiful arcades, each consisting of twelve monolithic columns at 9 feet centres, with 
plain classic bases of Attie type, ond composite capitals having dosserets which are carved 
on the side facing the nave only. The practical value of the dosseret is well seen here, for 
its purpose is to carry the weight of the thick wall brought by the arch upon the eapital. 
The arches are round: but it is interesting to notice how, by plaster and paint, the Ducks 
have given their peculiar pointed form to them. Above each aisle there is & capacious 

a 
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gallery which has a wooden floor and is reached by a wooden stair situated at the western 
end of the aisle, | 

Directly above the nave arcade there is the gallery arcade, consisting at the present 
time of massive piers and Turkish pointed arches, which is not the Karly Christian arcade, 
for it had [onic columns with dosserets and round arches, 

There are framed wooden roofs over both the nave and aisles. Unfortunately the Turks 
have altered this church more than any other in Salonica, 'They have given the roof of the 
nave a lined and moulded curved ceiling, at a level so low that it cuts into the small eastern 
windows in the spandrils of the arch over the entrance to the apse. What between covering 
up 80 much with plaster and painting in their own style, the internal effect is not now very 
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pleasing, and this is the more to be regretted because the church is beautifully proportioned 
in ll its parts, and a fine specimen of the three-nisled Early Christian basilica. 

The apse is semicircular, $4 feet wide, and has a spacious effect, It is lighted by three 
large semicirenlar windows. At the east end of the north aisle there is a semicircular- 
headed niche, ornamented with short Ionic columns, which held the sacred vessels, It is 
now built up. The south porch is of considerable length, and very interesting on account of 
its stone vaulting. 

Externally this church has little of special value, its chief point of interest being its 
massive appearance, which gives expression to its capacious internal arrangements. The 
entire building is of brick, and the Early Christian arcading of the gallery still shows, 
although the windows have been blocked up and new ones of Turkish type inserted. The 
window in the spandril of the arch over the entrance to the apse is seen in our illustration, 
and above this the roof has a hipped end. The roofs of nave and aisles are covered entirely 
with tiles, and have projecting eaves and verges. Externally the apse is semicircular, not 
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polygonal, and is thinned at the sill of the windows and at the springing of the arches. The 
cornice is of brick corbelling and typical of the style. 

Sc. Dewernius.—There is, next, the basilican church of St. Demetrius, which is one 
of the finest and best preserved of Early. Christian buildings. Although damaged by fire 
on more than one occasion, particularly in the latter part of the seventh century, the 
influence of the style of the sixth century permeates the building which now exists, so that it 
should be classed as an example of early sixth-century work. Hence it may safely be dated 
fron 500 to 620 a.p. : 

The plan consists of central nave with double aisles on each side, making a five-aisled 
church, The apse is at the east end, and on each side of it there is an internal atrium 
or transept, which atria are supposed to have been for the use of the clergy. The one to the 
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north was used for the shrine of St. Demetrius, which was of silver and of great beauty. 
The galleries cover all the aisles, and extend from the western wall to the atria. There is an 
external atrium to the west of the church which formerly gave access to the principal 
entranee, although it is not the case at the present time, as the main entrance leads into the 
south aisle next to the transept. It is worthy of remark that these three early churches— 
St. George, Eski Djouma, and St. Demetrius—have all important entrances to the south as 
well as western entrances. . : 

Taking into consideration the dimensions of this church, the external atriam and 
narthex are small in proportion to its size, compared with those attached to other ent 
of this period. The fountain of ablution still stands in the external atrium in a dilapidated 
condition, but its basin of beautifully carved marble has been thrust out of its place, and now 
lies unprotected close at hand. In this fountain we have a fine specimen of Early Byzantine 
work. It is cireular and about 15 feet in diameter, and has eight columns with capitals. of 
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varied design, some being Ionic. Resting upon these are the plain brick meeps, 
circle, now all plastered and whitewashed, bound at the apringings with sii ree hid soe 
iron. The brick cornice consists of three courses. The lowest, a simple projection ; the 
next, a dog-tooth course; and the upper one projecting a little further + while, above all, the 
tiles of the roof project and form eaves. The interior has a brick domical vault and is tied 
with wooden beams. | =a 
Instead of the usual important entranee doors from the atrium to the church, there is In 
this instance only an unimportant door at the south-west comer. ‘The small narthex has 
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doors to the aisles and an arcade to the naye, consisting of two verde 
between piers. It has a wo Mien ceiling which forms a Hoor to the gallery, 

The door from the narthex to the north aisle leads immediately to the left to A Seni 
ciretlar domed chamber fully 290 feet in diameter, which acts “8 a vestibule to the square 
chamber containing the tomb of Bt. Demetrius, The bemi-dome of tha vestibule shows 
irregular pentagonal forme filled in with brick. all, however, brought to one surface, High up 
In the eastern wall of the 


chamber there is a small aperture of the nature of a Window, now 
built wp. 


antique columns 


The tomb chamber js nearly 17 feet 
dentives. In the east wall there is qa bl 
marble slab having a large 


sjuare, and is domed with brick on pen- 
ocked-up doorway, directly in front of which lies a flat 
Byzantine cross upon it and border round it, which are hardly 
distinguishable, however, owing to the quantity of candle grease which has heen dropped on 
the slab by Greek worshippers at the tomb. The tomb chamber and its vestibule are both 
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perfectly dark, and owing to the steep slope of the hill on which the church is built, probably 
partly underground ; hence the tomb chamber is often called a erypt. 

In front of the entrance to the tomb of St. Demetrius at the western end of the north 
arcading of the nave, taking the place of one bay, there is a very beautiful Early Italian 
Renaissance mural monument dating from 1481, in memory of a Greek named Loukas 
Spandouni, The carving is alto-relievo and well executed. 

The length of the nave and bema exelusive of the apse is about 145} feet, and the width 
is 57 feet, Both here and at the Eski Djouma, the floor of the nave is about 4 inches lower 
than that of the aisles. In the length of the nave there are three compartments caused by 
massive piers taking the place of pillars in the arcade. The same-arrangement exists in the 
triforium. The central part has four verde antique columns, and the east and west portions 
three only, of other marble. The moulded bases of the columns are mainly of the Attic type; 
soma have low square plinths and others high ones, according to the length of the shafts of 
the columns, which evidently were taken from other buildings. But the two central ones of 
the south side have octagonal pedestals and the other two in the central compartment have 
square pedestals, with moulded caps and bases. 

The capitals are all different, and though of various types—such as the melon, the 
composite, and the wind-blown acanthus—they are in general Corinthian, and are exquisite 
specimens of Byzantine design and carving. Above every capital there is a dosseret with the 
cross or labarum earved on its centre, It is worthy of note that in this church all the 
dosserets are of the same size, and the different heights of the shafts are equalised by varying 
the heights of the plinths of the bases, as nlready referred to. The columns with their caps 
and bases are of marble. ‘The piers and arches of the nave arcades are of brick covered with 
marble, and the design of the upper part of this marble coating is very remarkable, being of 
“ pietra dura" work. It represents a complete cornice by a species of inlay formed of different 
coloured marbles, white, red and black, with a few projecting mouldings at the top, Here the 
effect of modillions, dentils, and the bead-and-reel enrichment is imitated on a flat surface, 
and while the work is of great interest as a technical feat it cannot be said to dicate a high 
level of art or to be worthy of being called beautiful from the point of view of design. But 
between this so-called cornice and the dosseret the treatment of the marble lining is admirable. 
The archivolts have marble of two tints, representing voussoirs, and for hoodmould there is 
the Venetian dentil so common in Byzantine work. In the spandrils there are squares and 
lozenges with circles or other forms inscribed, the effeet of which is very beautiful. 

The columns of the triforium are also of marble and have shallow Ionic caps, mostly 
incomplete, being only in the roughed-out stage. The dosseret is very large and thick with 
the cross carved on the face. Above, till the clerestory string is reached, the brick arches are 
treated similarly to the nave arcading, with simple marble surface treatment without pietra 
dura inlay. Between the pillars there is a marble parapet with the labarum in circular or 
lozenge-shaped panels, haying a moulded cope on top. At the clerestory there are piers and 
arches symmetrically placed with regard to the treatment underneath, but there is no marble 
facing, all is whitewashed only, The nave has a framed open timber roof. 

The wooden gallery floor over the inner aisles is at the level of the trifortum string, that 
over the outer aisles is at a much lower level, being at about the springing of the nave arcade 
arches. The columns of the aisles are half as high as those of the nave, and there are upper 
columns bearing arches which support the inner gallery floor and the gallery roofs. 

The bema extends eastward in direct continuation of the nave. Probably the iconostasis 
stood between the two broad piers which form the termination to the western walls of the 
atria. A little to the west of this the floor of the bema is raised one step higher than that of 
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the nave. Separating the bema from the atria on each side at the ground floor level there 
are two arches with a column between. These atria extend in height to the clerestory, and 
probably above the ground floor arcading they were quite open to the bema, for the present 
pointed arches filling the space are Turkish. The clerestory of the bema consists of an 
arcade of four amall semicireular-headed lights on each side. The floors of the atria are on 
a level with that of the bema, and higher than the rest of the church. 

The apse is semicircular both internally and externally, and is lighted by five large 
windows, at the sill of which a shallow moulding runs round its interior, ‘The semi-dome is 
vaulted and the roof tiling is laid upon it direct. As the interior of the apse ie all covered 
with whitewash no decoration is visible. In each spandril of the arch at the opening of the 
apse there is the window, 
which is so common in 
churches of this type, 

Externally the apse 
has a thick lower wall 
which at the sill of the 
windows is thinned, and 
the offset is tiled. The 
windows are separated by 
piers with engaged columns 
of Corinthian type having 
deep dossereta with the 
cross carved on them. The 
semicircular-arched heads 
to the windows are circle 
on cirele, The wall above 
the windows is high, and 
at the eaves ‘there is the 
ustal Byzantine brick cor- 
niece, similar to that already 
described for the fountain 
sisal Siaidet Gelahiea’' , z <b cat of ablution. The whole 

PART OF MOS ASTENT OF eT, DMTELER, aa Lee A, church 18 built of brick, 
| . with round arches employed 
throughout, its pavement being of white marble, From the east aisle of the south atrium 
aceess is obtained to the skeuophylakion or sacristy, for keeping the sacred vessels, Probably 
this is a later addition, as such 4 room is indispensable to a later Byzantine church, but its 
non-existence 1s a mark of earlier date. It is about 20 by 18 feet internally, and is divided 


into nave and aisles haying an apse at the east end of each, with a three-light window in the 
central apse. tl 
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There was a monastery attached to St, Demetrius, and it is hard to aay how much 
of this may remain, for modern houses éncroach upon the sacred building, but one beautiful 
= vee) early carving is to be seen in a Amall open space opposite the south dloor- 
way. It is an arch ent out of a single stone 6 feet in length. Its archivolt is richly 
earved in late Roman style, and shows Byzantine influence by the folia; é and birds in its 
central band and the peacock in each spandril, = BS nee 

In character St. Demetrius is g vary iiobla hasiiien. “1 iy in a 
seen, but viewed internally, to the east be oe i casilica. Externally it cannot be properly 


if & great church with its parts in excellent 
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proportion and its detail beautifully executed. Altogether if expresses its purpose with no 
lack of emphasis, and it takes rank as one of the greatest buildings of the Early Christian 
period, 


MI.— ST. GOPEHIA, 


Of the purely Byzantine churches still remaining in Salonica undoubtedly St. Sophia 
is the oldest, but its exact date is unknown, though it is probably of the sixth century. In 
plan the central part is a Greek cross with arms of unequal length, and a dome of about 
83) feet in diameter at the crossing, At the four corners there are large piers which are not 
solid, but through which arched openings pass both on the ground floor and gallery levels. These 
combine with the dome to make a rectangular area of about 80 feet by 65 feet externally. 
On the north and south sides 











of this rectangle there sre | 
aisles, and to the west is the | 
narthex, equal in length to the 
breadth of the building. The 
aisles and narthex are fully 
18 feet wide. The north and 
south aisles are barrel-vaulted 
in brick, with the courses 
inclined at an angle to the 
vertical and not horizontally 
bonded. But the narthex is 
divided into five bays, the 
northernmost and central 
having round shallow domes ; 
the southern one, a groined 
vault; and the other two, low 
oval domes. The bema is 


barrel-vaulted, having a width | | GROUND PLAN 
of nearly 30 feet, and it pro- fen | : : 
jects eastward about 22 feet, | | ae 
being terminated by a semi- 
circular apse of about 25 feat ; 
in diameter, which is lighted by three large setoicireular-headed windows. To the right and 
left of the bema are situated the diaconicon or vestry, and the prothesis or chapel of the 
credence, both with semicircular apses. These vestries are thought to be additions of a later 
date than the original structure, for, according to Dr. Freshfield, triple apses are found only 
in churches erected after about 565 a.p. In plan these vestries are nearly square, and are 
vaulted with shallow domes, They are each entered by a door direct from the bema and by 
another from the aisle. | 

The four arms of the cross are of equal width and are barrel-vaulted. The dome, 
around which the whole composition is grouped, springs from pendentives, is nearly cireular 
in plan, and has a low drum. Its peculiarity is that the drum is square externally, and there 
are in consequence heavy masses of masonry at the corners which by their weight counteract 
the thrusting tendency of the dome. This square part has a bold effect externally, and : 
is pierced by twelve semicircular-headed windows which light the dome. The dome itself 
is segmental in section vertically, and shows its true form externally from the crown till 


| ST SOPHIA. SALONICA. 
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the haunches are reached, when its thiek- 
ness 1s considerably inereased, forming a 
podium or basement which is brought 
vertically down to the square part forming 
the exterior of the drum. At the four 
corners. there are two stone arched but- 
tresses which spring from the angles and 
reach to the top of the podium, thereby 
assisting to give stability to the dome at 
its hannchee, The body of the church is 
separated from the north and south isles 
at the end of the north and south arms of 
the cross by a central pier and preades of 
. — i! two openings on each side of it. The 
hn ie a a capitals here are beautiful examples of the 
Th SOPHIA, BALONICGS DETAIL OF DTEMon wind-blown acanthos ly pe, while the dos- 
seret above them is very thin, and resembles 
a thick abacus. The moulded bases to these columne are very high. At the time this church 
was erected bells were not used to summon the people to the services, Wooden Planks called 
semantra were struck, thereby giving out a sufficiently loud sound for this purpose. At the 
north-west corner of this church thera stil] remains the tower in which these bemantra were 
sounded. Tt is square at its base, but octagonal above its first story, and at the top has 
semicircular openings on each face, Its total height is about 55 feet. | 
tower leads to the gallery of the church which extends over its two 
The gallery has a wooden roof eovered with lead and is not vaulted. 
stone and brick, the arches being of the 
latter; and externally at the eaves there 
are rich brick cornices of the usual 
Byzantine type. The central apse is of 
purely Byzantine form, being polygonal 
externally though cireular internally, but 
the smaller apses are circular both in- 
ternally and externally. There is a 
modern Turkish portico in front, extend- 
ing the full width of the church, whieh 
has eight columns of white and verde 
antique marbles with purely Turkish 
capitals and arches, 

The whole inner surface of the dome 
ls covered with a beautiful mosaie on 
gold ground, representing the Ascension. 
The figures in the lower part of the 
composition have trees separating them 
from one another, while the surface on 
which they Stand is broken up in f 
peculiar manner, and is supposed to 
represent stony ground, ‘This mosaic is 


considered to be of later date than the VIEW OF FT. POFHIA FROM THE NONyH-RERT, 
Fron a Phetezraph ty tle Writer, 





The staircase in this 
aisles and the narthex. 
The church is built of 
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building itself, and is probally as late as the eleventh century. ‘The mosaic in the semi-dome 
of the apse represents the Virgin seated and holding the Child Jesus. 

The ambo belonging to this church has recently been conveyed to the Imperial Museum, 
Constantinople. It was formed out of one block of beautiful verde antique marble, but 
before being taken to Constantinople it was sawn into two at the junction of the stair with 
the ambo proper. It is a well designed and very interesting piece of early Byzantine church 
furniture. 

In a devastating fire which occurred in this part of the city in 1891, this churel, which 
was then used as a mosque, suffered so severely that it cannot now be oceupied, and is 
gradually becoming more ruinous. Unless something is done to protect it from the elements, 
this priceless building with its carving and mosaics will in time become a thing of the past. 


[V.—THE LATER CHURCHES, 


Of the churches of the Neo-Byzantine style in Sulonica three still remain whieh all 
belong to the eleventh century, and, though small, are worthy of detailed notice on account of 
their difference in plan and general treatment. ‘The first of these to be referred to is 5b. 
Elias (the Seraili Djamisi), which dates from 1012. Asa rule Greek churches dedicated: to 
this saint are situated on the top of a hill, and this one at | 
Salonica is no exception, for it is at the top of a steep [Y's “eres ey, 
hill in the higher reaches of the city. -— ia 

The plan is that of a cross: its three arms to the 
north, east, and south have apsidal terminations, which 
_ aire semicirenlar internally and polygonal externally, while 
the fourth to the west has an exceptionally large reet- 
angular narthex, from which a narrow stair in its south 
wall leads to a gallery of fully one-third its size, overlook- 
ing the bema. A striking feature of the plan is the four 
great masses of masonry at the angles of the crossing. 
The whole church, including dome, gallery, and apses, is vaulted, while the four arms of the 
cross are barrel-vaulted and the roofing tiles are laid direct upon the vaults without an inter- 
mediate wooden roof. The dome is at the crossing, and abont 18 feet in diameter. It 1s set 
upon pendentives, has a very high drum, and though circular internally is of duodecagonal 
form externally. 

In each of its twelve sides there are narrow, tall, semicireular-headed windows, which are 
now nearly all built up, having only occasional slits for the passage of light. Externally 
each engle of the drum has a large round shaft running ils whole height, and terminating im 
is projecting coved course at the eaves, above which the roof tiling projects. The dome stands 
on a square platform, from the four angles of which an arched buttress springs, and supports 
the drum at about half-way up its height. Against the sides of this platform the Hled roofs 
of the four arms of the eross abut. “i 

The narthex is fo the west, and about 80 by 25 feet internally. It is divided into three 
aisles by four circular columns having Ionic capitals with dosserets, which support its vaulted 
roof, The main entrance is directly in the centre of the front, and there is a minor entrance 
at the north side, On‘each side of both these doorways there isa window. The staircase to 
the gallery is steep and so narrow that one person could not pass another. Indeed, in muy 
of these churches the imperfect nature of the provision for access to the galleries is remarkable. 


The Byzantines do not appear to huve desired to give architectural expression externally to 
H 
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their statreases, but to have hid these within the thickness of walls, or provided only wooden 
Ktairs internally. ‘There is a large central and two narrow side arched openings leading from 
the narthex into the church, directly within which ure two cirenlar columns having Corinthian 
capitals and bases which stand quite clear of the walls. The space belween the columns is 
covered by a large barrel vault, while between the columns and the walls are smaller ones. 

At the present day there are no vestries at the east end of this ehureh, but it is probable 
that small ones formerly existed in what are now huge masses of masonry on either side of 
the bema, There isa recess about 
15 inches deep on each side of the 
bema, and extending for half tts 
length next the apse: this recess 
is carried the full height of the 
wills and round the barrel vault 
as well. No surface decoration ia 
to he seen in the interior, because 
ull is thickly eoated with white- 
wash. Although many of the 
windows of this church are 
blocked up, yet the light which 
enters is sufficient to illiminate 
the interior satisfactorily, owing 
to reflection from the white walls. 

The external form of the apses 
is that of half of a twenty-rided 
polygon. Probably each has had 
threes ranges of recesses or 
windows, but at the present time 
they are largely blocked up, some 
of them by the huge sloping but- 
tresses which have been added by 
the Turks to support the whole 
eastern end of the ehurel from 
the centre of the north apse to 
that of the south. The uppermost 
range consists of «a semicireular 
headed recess, huving two orders 
PT. ELAR, PALOXICA ! KART AWE UN) bowE of brick arches on seven of the 

From « Mhotegraph by the Writer, s1des of the psa. 
The brick eaves cornice of 
iloes of slightly projecting corbelling, 
top of the wall, while above this are two 





whieh extends to a considerable height near the 
cide of bricks laid in the dog-tooth manner with intermediate courses which project slightly. 
Above all, the roof tiling projects, and there is no putece: afl 

[his church is mainly built of brick. i 


all the openings being are | "or 
i. 5 giacee e : Tie arene 7 2 nrie 
tho walling consist of stone 4 a hed, yet some parts of 


< : anil brick combined in true Byzantine fashion. 

-. The ruined TOO] Uh of Kazandjilar, formerly ht Christian church dedicated to — Hol 
Frinity und also to St. Bardias, dates from 1098. It is & typical example of the G ok xf 
plan of the Greek church, und shows how in small buildings of that oh dl Realasise ce 
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is supported by four marble columns. The narthex is barrel-vaulied, 9 feet wide, and m 
length is equal to the foll width of the church. Directly above the narihex is the gullerv, 
formerly teed by the women, which has a dome with » high drum at its northern end. The 
entrance door is central and has moulded marble jambs and lintel, with tympanum above. 
There is a window on either side of the door and at each end of the narthex. Three openings 
lead from the narthex to the church, the central one bemg larger than those at the sides. 
The rectangular space forming the body of the chureh is divided by the four columns which 
support the dome into the form of a Greek cross, leaving the four angles which are covered 
by low domes. The south transept has a door to the exterior with moulded marble jambs and 
lintel. The four columns have beautifully enriched Byzantine capitals of eonvex outline 
now thickly coated with whitewash. Upon these rest stilted semicircular arches having a 
small span to the walls and a larger span to the four arms of the cross, which are barrel- 
vaulted. The central dome is supported on pendentives and is cireular internally, Eastward 
is the bema with its semicircular apse. Lastly, there are the two side chapels, which are 
larrel-vaulted and have apses semicircular in plan both internally and externally, 

This chureh is, architecturally, more interesting externally than internally. Even in ite 
ruinous state it shows in its front elevation the eaves following the curve of the internal 
vaulted reof over the gallery of the narthex. Byzantine architecture is sometimes irregular 
in the disposition of its domes, as is evidenced in this case by the 
dome over the narthex not being placed over the centre, but, as 
ilready mentioned, at ifs northern extremity. ‘he semicircular- 
headed openings in the drum of this dome have hoodmould and r= ata 
eaves in one, the curves of which, being carried up the tiled roof, g i oll tA 
give the exterior that lobed form so characteristic of this style. _ 
The dome at the crossing is octagonal in plan externally, haying 
i column at each angle, from which springs a plain arch on each 
face, and within which, in a coneentrie arched recess, there are 
two ranges of semicireular-headed windows having arches. m 
two orders. The roof of this dome is straight-lined externally, and covered with tiling 
which is laid direct upon the vaulting and finishes at the eaves with a rich brick cornice. At 
the level of the sill of the lower range of windows, the dome is brouglit to the square by means 
of triangular projections at its four angles, which are covered with tiles. Against this square 
portion the roofs of the arms of the cross abut in elevation, 

The architectural treatment of the elevation of the north transept may still be seen to 
consist of its doubly recessed large arch, whieh is subdivided into two semicireular-headed 
windows with a brick pillar between, while above these, in the spandril, there is a semicircular 
headed window, all of which are now filled up with brick, The rich sloping cornice of the 
skew is returned horizontally for a short distance in front and also on the return, while the 
ipper surface of the skew is covered with tiling. The entire north elevation expresses plainly 
in its form the internal arrangements of the church. The roofs of the central and side apses 
are all covered with tiling and the apses finish at the eaves with brick cornices; only the 
central apse is polygonal externally. ‘The church is built entirely of brick, and its dimensions, 
excluding the apses, are about 584 feet by 47 externally. 

The chureh of the Holy Apostles, now the mosque of Saouk sou Djami, which is believed 
to helong to the eleventh century, is of great interest both internally and externally. The 
plan of the outer narthex, which is about 10 feet wide, is nearly unique. In the centre there 
iS A square-headed doorway, and on each side of it an sreade of three arches, while at each 
end there is a doorway ; the only other narthex having a somewhat similar arrangement is 
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that of St. Theodore Tyrone, Constantinople. One centrally placed doorway admits from the 
outer to the inner narthex, which is about 9 feet 6 inches wide, and from each end of 
which there branches an aisle to the eastwards. These aisles may have heen used for the 
accommodation of the women, there being no gallery for them in this church. The inner 
narthex with its aisles, which haye openings into the nave, makes this plan bear a close 
resemblance to that of St. Sophia, Saloniea. 

The inner narthex with the aisles which project from it and the outer narthex pre vaulted 
either with the barrel or groined type of vault, while at the ends of the inner narthex and its 
aisles there are domes placed on pendentives. The nave takes the form of fh Greek oroRs In 
plan by the position of the four columns, which support the central dome as in the Kazandjilar 
mosque. The eapitals of these columns are of the Corinthian type without dosserets, and the 
columns appear slender for the work they have to do, but it must be remembered that they 
are composed of marble which can bear considerable compression. : | 

Mastwards there is the square bema with its side chapels, all having apsea of semicircular 
form internally. The whole interior is so thickly coated with whitewash that no ornamenta- 
tion is t6 be seen. ‘The exterior of tho east end of this church is stil] remarkably perfect, and 
is one of the most heautifal examples of Byzantine brickwork extant. The three apses are 
polygonal externally, and their treatment isa highly picturesque 
wana TW War anAtiEs, Mmm] one, The hrieks are laid in true Byzantine fashion with 

| Pg nortar joints as thick as the bricks themselves, After build- 
ing the piers and arches in a plain and simple manner, the 
3 builders appear to have rejoiced in varying the patterns of 
«/@| the brickwork in a most artistic manner. Here alao there is 

found in the main wall of the church that combination of 

large stones with twoor three layers of bricks, both in the 

horizontal and vertical joints of the masonry, which is a pro-- 
| tminent characteristic of Byzantine work. 
SS Sr | This church is probably the finest Byzantine example 

now remaining of that grouping of four small domes round a 

central one which beeame characteristic of Russian Greek churches. Here, however, it ia 
seen in its pristine form, without those bulbous additions which the Russians applied to their 
domes, and which took away from them the simple dignity attached to this, the noblest of all 
irchitecturnl forms of roof. Besides the grouping, the individual domes are of great interest. 
The tall drums of the smaller ones, which are octagonal in plan, are entirely of brick and 
lave brick columns at the angles, The doubly recessed opening on each face js semicireniar-. 
headed and has for hoodmonld a rich earnice which forms the eaves course of the tiled roof. 
The surface of the roof is therefore not circular, but lobed in form. 

The central dome has a tall ten-sided drum and is similar in design to the others. It is 
brought out to the aqytare at the base of the drum by tiled projections which terminate in an 
eaves cornice of the usual type. Against this square portion the roofs of the transepta and 
central aisle abut. 

The ends of the transepts are treated in an admirable manner and show clearly how the 
Byzantines finished this part of their churches. There is firat a large arch with doubly 
recessed jambs, aud, following the outer course of the arch, there is the rich eaves cornice, 
which is ségmental in elevation and terminates in « horizontal portion at the ends, but above 
that the skew takes an ogee form and all is covered with tiling laid on the vaulting direct. 


The transept windows are divided into three lights by columns, with capitals of purely 
Byzantine type. | . 
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The church of St. Pantelemon is small, but very interesting. Its external features 
express very clearly its plan, which is that of the usual Greek cross type. The exterior, 
however, has been restored and is now all plastered over, which detracts considerably from its 
architectural value. : 

There are believed to be many other remains, especially of Christian date, in this ancient 
city, as, for example, the mosque called Santli I jami, which is an Early Christian building 
though now greatly altered, but the buildings herein referred to are known to be the most 
important, 

The older Turkish buildings in the city are usually very picturesque, both in themselves 
and as they group with their surroundings, but the modern buildings cannot be‘snid “ta: be:'ok 
freat interest architecturally, 


Nore.—The plans accompanying this article are all to one seale to enable comparisons to be easily 
made between the sizea of the buildings referred to, and attention is directed to the smallness of the 
later churches. Although the plina have been dmwn from those in Texter and Pullan, every one 
contains corrections in detail.—C. G. 
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OHRONTOLE, 


THE CRESUS (SIXTH CENTURY B.C.) 
TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS AT EPHESUS. 


Publication of Mr. Henderson's Paper postponed. 


The Paperonthe Ephesus excavations announced 
for reading at the General Meeting of Monday, the 
Ith inst, was duly delivered by Mr, Henderson, 
and was illustrated by a numerons and exceedingly 
interesting series of illustrations, consisting of 
Mr. Henderson's original drawings, drawings hy 
Mr. Isaac Cooke, jun., of some of Mr. Henderson's 
suggested restorations, and lantern slides of photo- 
graphs specially taken during the progresa of 
the excavations. Publication of the Paper and its 
illustrations is postponed until after the appearance 
of the official work dealing with the whole results 
which is in hand for the Trustees of the British 
Museum. Mr. Henderson, however, hins kindly 
supplied for publication the following summary of 
his lecture -— 

The purpose of the lecturer was to describe the 
actual romains found and the fragmenta which 
remained of the Croesus (sixth century H.0,) 
Temple of Artemis at Ephosns, uncovered and 
surveyed daring the British exeayations direcied 
hy Mr. D. G. Hogarth in the autumn of 1904 and 
the spring of 1905; also to place before the Insti- 
tute his suggested restorations, 

He began by stating that the Creesus Temple 
was the fourth structure on the sito, and thal 
there were remains of yet another (a fifth), enlled 
“the Hellenistic Temple,” over and beyond. it, 
besides larce concrete Thasses, which wore late 
Roman or early Byzantine, sinking low down into 
the foundations and rising to about two metres 
above the Creesus pavement, ail 

He showed a large plan and scetions of the 
erlicr temples, but did noi explain them, except 
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to say that they increased in sixe a8 one super- 
seded the other. Yet the Croesus cella walla 
easily enclose the last of the three. 

The general plan shown gave all the remains 
whieh were uncovered, which practically amounted 
to all that was left of the Croesus and Hellenistic 
Temples. Before commencing his survey, the 
lecturer was instracted by the late Dr. Murray to 
measure accurately every portion of the Cresnus 
pavement, and this he believes he has faithfully 
fulfilted, | 

He showed how the Hellenistic foundations 
extended beyond the earlier temple, and showed 
the position of a brick drain beyond the outermost 
step, which had been covered by the marble paving 
of the court; aleo where the step itself survived, 
and the large pier foundations to support the 
prlinm stepa. | 

He further showed photographs of the Temple 
ns excavaied, and deserihed the difficulties with 
water, which were successfully overcome. 

The Creesus Temple was then taken in detuil. 
The central basis of the three earlier structures 
(from and near which the treasure was extracted)* 
wns raised and re-used as the contre. 

The lecturer pointed out that the foundations 
were practically double the length of the width, 
that the walls had separate fonndations, but not 
the columns, and he showed « eonduit which 
passed beneath the weat doorway. 

Foundations to the steps to the Perron, or 
western platform, wore shown both in section and 
by « photograph, 

The paving was then deseribed, the lecturer 
showing how it was laid to no pattern, but how 
heantifolly accurate all the joints were made. 

The remains of the walling to tho cella were then 
described: how markings were found indicating 
the position of the north wall, and the impression 
of the enst wall in «a mass of concrete : and how 
hy the portions remaining the south wall could be 
traced from the east eross wall to the south-west 
inti, This willing was shown to vary somewhat 
to the walling left of the west wall, which shows 
the position of the north reveal of the great west 
portal. 

Other portions of the superstrocture were 
plinth and lower base AUFrOnnded by Hellenistic 
foundations lying to the north-east: a plinth— 









* The treasure iv on view for a time in the ( I 

wwure n the Coin Depart- 
ment of the British Museum, and may bo inspected on the 
Presertation of a visiting end, aa 7 
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areatly mutilaled—to a colamn directly south of 
the south-west anta, and half « plinth lying directly 
ta the south-west of this; and lastly, o laree mass 
of Hellenistic foundations, which was not explored, 
but which showed that settlements had occurred to 
a Crosus Tomple befors these foundations were 
laid. 

Mr. Henderson then deseribed the fragmenta of 
architecture which came to light. He beean by 
stuting that the outer rink of columns to the 
peristylo had larger plinths than the inner rank, 
and that all bad ww ecireular lower base about two 
metres in diameter, formed of three orders of 
double astragals separated by two filleted scotias, 

Many varieties of upper or torus bases wore 
found—these the lecturer illustrated - the moat 
nstal Lype was parabolic in section, with horizontal 
flutings separated by V-grooves. Another variety 
Wns specially pointed out; the upper outline was 
divided up horizontally by quirked beads, the 
sjeice botween these in the upper half had flutings, 
bat the lower half had reedings, the upper part 
being concave and the lower convex, which, as 
shown ina photograph, looked extremely sub- 
stnntial. 

No complete drums of columns were uncovered, 
but 20 various fragmenta were examined and 
tHeasured > it was found that 14 of these gave 44, 
$ gave 40, and 3 gave 48 flutings to the circunt- 
ference. He placed the 44 in the outer rank, the 
10 in the inner,and the 48 he did not place, as 
they were of an entirely new type ; the futings were 
alternately wide and narrow; one torus base was 
found ta be of similar design. 

Enough portions of ciptials were found for tho 

boturer to combine these to make an entirely new 
drawing. He also stated that the butter outwards 
of the volutes was for the optical purpose of 
counteracting the excessive foreshortening as seen 
from the ground, and he mentioned that in Hel- 
lenistic times the spiral was contructed horizontally 
and lengthened perpendicularly for the same 
Optical purpose. 

7 The spiral to the Crosus ‘Temple was fonnd to 
he a simple unwinding curve which can be easily 
Ber ont. 

A Suggested restoration of a rosette capital was 
shown, which proved to be somewhat different from 
the ono erected in the British Museum; a lonf and 
dork echinus took the place of the weunl egg and 
ilart, and pointed leaves instead of elliptical were 


given to the rosotte, besides other minor altorations. 


Nothing which looked like an architrave could be 
found, but the bed-monll and corona were both 
nuportant additions, besides several fragments of 
the largo sculptured eymatinm gutter, 

The lecturer then dealt with his restored plan ; 
he showed the data from which he planned the 
columns placed round the peristyle and in the 
pronaos ; he then described his restoration within 
the cella enclosure, how he placed the columns 
along the fscing found in the foundation, and he 
placed one column (the 127th) in the centre behind 
the basis, thus making the nace twice the width of 
iis fishes, 

He sugyested that the 36 sculptured columns 
could be, accounted for by placing them in the 
front runk of the ends, and one at cach end of the 
flanks, the remainder lining the contral walks of 
the Pronaos and Posticum. 

He fouml that the whole length of the Temple 
platform was 109 metres 20 centimetres, and the 
Width 55 metres 10 centimetres. He found that 
measuring from the central axis to the north and 
south faces of the columns in front of the ante, 
was the same distance practically (about 12 metres 
30 cantimetres) as from these faces to the north 
and south faces of the outermost columns: thus 
dividing the facades into four equal divisions. He 
then showed an elevation with the height from the 
pavement to the underside ‘of the architrave of this 
sim dimension, viz. one-fourth the length of the 
facade. This height makes tho onlor work out ot 
about 8 diameters. He made the ontablature o 
quarter of this, the pediment rose another three- 
eihths, and with the surmounting acroterin mada 
the proportion of auperstructure to the colonnades 
como toes 3-18 to 4. 

The lecturer-suggested that the roof was of 
tiling and timber, which would ascount for the 
total destruction of the Temple by the arson of 
Herostratua. 


Discussion of Mr, Henderson's Paper. 

Mr. D. G. Hocanra, Director of the Excavations 
at Ephesus for the British Museum, said he had 
been asked to convey the thanks of the Meeting, 
in the first place, to Mr. Henderson for his ox- 
tremely interesting Paper and, he would add, also 
for the extremely able drawings, though he spoke 
of these with some diffidence in the presence of 
professional architects. In one way he was the 
very last porson who should have been asked to do 
this, seeing that for o grout part of what Mr. 
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Henderson had told them he (Mr. Hopurth) was 
only less responsible than Mr, Henderson, But in 
nnother sense-—and he thoucht in the truest sense— 
he was the very first person who ought to do if, 
because no one in that room was so much beholden 
to the assiduity, the energy, and the sneumen with 
which Mr. Henderson devoted himeelf to this work 
for the two seasons they were at Ephesus, and for 
something like year since higreturn, Personally 
he could not be too grateful for Mr; Henderson's 
services. He would not venture to say moch 
about the architectural work Mr, Henderson had 
described; o good deal of that had been done of 
course in concert: but for the technical detailand 
for all the drawings Mr. Henderson was solely 
responsible, and the yery ingenious restoration he 
hod brought before them was practically his own 
work entirely, Perhaps he mightsay a few words, 
by way of supplement to Mr. Henderson's Paper, 
chiefly from the histories] point of view. Ti was 
only right and fitting to pay a tribute to o vory 
distingnished late Iollow of the Institute, Mr. J.T. 
Wood, who was the first discoverer of this temple. 
Of the enorgy, the persistence, and the soumen 
which he showed in discovering the temple no one 
could speak too highly, The discovery stood in 
the very front rank of English archeological dis- 
coveries, and they all had reason to be grateful to 
Mr, Wood for having discovered this temple, upon 
a site which no one suspected, under a covering of 
eighteen feet of earth, It took Mr. Wood rather 
more than a year to trace his clue, but finally he 
lighted on the temple; and he did an immense 
service to those engaged in the recent excavations 
in having removed about a million and o half 
cubie feet of earth from the top of the temple. 
In many ways they who came after him had 
profited by his labours—they to whom he was the 
Colambus, who broke the egg, had profited enor- 
mously by what he had done, Wood hnd not 
only disooverel the great Hellenistic sculptures 
which were one of the great glories of the British 
Museum, but he also laid bare the pavement of 
the earlier tomple which Mr. Henderson had now 
plotted and planned. They found that Wood had 
himself measured with extreme accuracy the 1e- 
mains he had laid bare, and also they found that 
he had so carefully searched the earth he had re 
moved, that whon they re-sifted a part of it they 
were rewarded with practically nothing at all. 
But, of course, criticiam began where it always 
did in connection with Wood's work—that j is, with 


his publication ; and if he (Mr. Hogarth) criticised 
this, he was not doing more than had been done in 
that very room by another late Fellow of the Insti- 
tute, Mr. Fergusson, who always said that Wood 
never did himself and his own admirable work 
justice in his publication of it, ‘That wus true 
particularly of this early temple—that which Wood 
called his earliest temple, and which Mr. Hend aires on. 
had described that evening. Wood Inid bare the 
pavement shown on the plan, and practically all 
the visible remains that had been ena to light 
again in the recent excavation except at the extreme 
western and eastern ends, where he whe appa 
rently stopped by the flow af water and the 
want of enfficiently powerfal pumping machin 
For some reason, although he mentioned the pee 
frequently in the course of his book, he never 
gave any plan or any measurements of it, nor 
any drawings of its details ag he saw them. He 
did to a certain extent some time afterwards take 
a part in the discussion which the late A. 8. Murmy 
raised as to the restoration of certain architectural 
details of the temple; but it was almost trne to 
say that, so far as Wood was concerned, he ignored 
this very interesting early temple that he had 
discovered under the Hollenistic, The result wns 
that when they went out in 1904 they had as their 
first task to produce a plan of those remains which 
Wood had laid bare between 1870 and 1574, but 
which Nature had again covered up with a growth 
of weeds and bushes and such things as were to be. 
expected in a marshy hole eighteen feet in depth in 
an almost semi-tropical plain. That was Wood's 
grent sin of omission in regard to tho temples he 
had aetually found. With regard to his idea that 
this stratum, the Cresus stratum of the sixth cen- 
tury .c., was the earliest on the site, whereas 
there were remains of three temples underlying it, 
that error, perhaps, was inevitable at the time when 
Wood worked and in the way he worked. He was 
not provided with pumping machinery of anything 
like the strength that they had had in the Inst ex- 
cavation. ‘Thanks to tho directors of the Aidin 
Railway Company, he (Mr, Hogarth) had beon able 
to instal a great centrifugal steam-pump: throwing: 
water out of a 12-inch pipe; and with the aid of 
that, throwing out @ small river, be was able to 
keep the site sufficiently dry to get down to the 
bottom of it, But a very great deal of the work 
was morely groping in slime. Another reason why 
Wood would not have discovered these earlier 
temples was that, as was always the ease at that 
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time, he proceeded by the method’ of pitting, that 
is to say, making rownd or square pits at certain 
intervals and testing what was at the bottom of 
them. He (the speaker) had been digging on and 
off for twenty years, und the older he grew,and the 
more experience he got, the more he despised and 
rejected the method of making pits. No matter 
What size they are made, one cannot tell what the 
site contains, in the case of a broken and disturbed 
stratum below. Knossos was a very conspicuous 
instance of this, When Mr. Evans and he (Mr. 
Hogarth) went out thera in 1900, they discussed 
what should be done with a certain long slope, and 
they decided to make pits in it, They sank these, 
and came to the conclusion that thera was prac- 
tically nothing below, They got certain fragments 
when they went down to the bottom, but they did 
not realise that there was anything more important 
than the rubbish that had tpparently been thrown 
out from the remains of the Palace of Knossos on 
the top of the hill, Two years afterwards Mr, 
Kvans found under that hill his chief rooms and 
preatest halls of the Palace of Knossos—all under 
that slope,—Mr, Hogarth, turning to the plan on 
the sereon, pointed out the walls of the Crovsus 
Temple, the outer wall of the temple immediataly 
before the Cresus Temple, the walls of the temple 
Which preceded that, viz. Tomple GB, and tha 
pedestals or platforms which represented the earliest 
temple that existed on the aite, As far os he 
could make out from the architectural necessities, 
and also from the character of the great treasure 
of nearly three thousand objects which they found 
partly in the Statne-Basis foundation a a deposit, 
and partly also seattered over the area of the 
primitive temple on both sides, he had come to the 
conclusion that the earliest temple was fonnded 
about 700 8.0. The next belonged to about 650 n.0., 
or probably a little earlier, he third, which imme- 
diately preceded the temple described by Herodotus, 





was begun about the year 600. There was, of course, 


no absolute chronology. Most of the scattered 
broken objects found came into the positions where 
they were unearthed owing to a conflagration 
Which happened about 660 uring the Cimmerian 
tail. ‘The story is that the local tyrant, Lygdamis, 
invited the Cimmerians, and for his treachery he 
was bidden to rebuild the temple. That would 
be Temple B, founded therefore about the year 
650 .c, Its architecture was very poor and its 
foundations of Very meagre charneter; it wns 
probably only a hasty restoration and did not last 





long. It was probably succeeded before the year 
600 by Temple ©. These three were called the 
Primitive Temples, and the Inst (C) continued 
until the time of Cresuz, The one absolutely 
certain fact was that the temple of which Mr. 
Henderson had spoken was that which was in 
building during the reizn of Cresus of Lydia, and 
therefore begun about 550, It is said to have 
taken 120 years to build, and was probably finished 
between 430 and 420, It was probably the temple 
at the dedication of which there was the great 
pootic contest described hy Alexander the A®tolian 
(apd Maerob. Sat), One other point, Wood 
in his book placed a temple later than the Temple 
of Crosus between it and the Hellenistic Temple. 
Mr. Henderson assumed—and he (Mr. Hogarth) 
entirely agreed with him—that there was no temple 
between the two; that the Hellenistic Temple 
built in the time of Alexander the Great imme- 
diately succeeded the temple built in the time of 
Cresus. Wood's supposed discovery of remains 
belonging to any intermediate temple was a mis- 
take, and was not borne out by literary ovidence 
when thet evidence is rightly understood. It seemed 
to be the case that the Croesus Temple continued 
to stand until the erection ofthe Hellenistic Temple, 
As regards the restoration shown them, aa Mr. 
Henderson had himeelf indicated, it largely rested 
upon conjecture. With regard to placing the walls 
of the cella, that was certain, except in regard to 
the eastern wall. With regard to the columns 
there was a considerable amount of uncertainty, 
The columns of the side colonnades, und perhaps 
of the fagades, were fairly certain ; but unfortunately 
they were not sure how many columns in all there 
were at any time in the Artemision Tomple of 
Diana, It wns true that it was there wore 
cenium vigints septem ; but the doubt was whether 
there ought not to be a comma after cenfum, and 
the passage should not be read as “100 columns 
in all, 27 given by kings," &c. He wasafraid that 
point would never be solved. There was no 
punctuation in ancient manuscripts, but a great 
many people had maintained that the total number 
was 100 and not 127, ag Mr. Henderson con- 
sidered. Therefore it was entirely a matter of 
conjecture how many they ought to place in the 
interior of the cella, and in the pronaos and the 
posticum. With regard to the height of the columna 
he was very glad to think they were not more than 
about 40 feet high. Later authorities told us that 
the columns of the latest temple, the Hellenistic 
. 
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Temple, the “ Wonder of the World,” were 60 feet more so than in the Hellenistic Temple, which 
high or thereabouts—about 62 feet, That was no ranked among the Seven Wonders of the World; 
doubt true. We have authorities which show that it was much more delicate: and fine. tt was 
the great height of that temple was whatimpressed curious that this temple, which was of the most 
the contemporary world. But it was difficult to exquisite work, should not have had the fame of 
believe that this Creaus Temple was anything like the temple after it, which was, considerably 
so high. If they were to follow anything like the inferior to it in details and in execution. it only 
ordinary Greek eanon of proportion they could not showed that ancient taste in what waa considered 
get colamns more than 40 feet high, that is, eight to be a great artistic period could be affected maa 
and a half times the diameter of the drum. The strongly by enormous size, by mere grandiosity. 
earliest sculpture which ran along the parapet was For apparently the chief feature of the Hellonistio 
on a very small scale: to put it up atanelevation Temple was a certain grandiosity. At any rate, 
of 60 feet seemed nothing short of a crime, and to he thought that the labour they had devoted to this 
put it up to 40 feet would render itindistinct,but not Croesus Temple—Temple D—wns justified in that 
absolutely impossible, He conld not believe that it must have been one of the finest, as it was one 
that delicate and beautiful work to be seen in the of the earliest, of the great Ionic temples. 

first Archaic Room of the British Museum could Mr. Cecr Ssore, LL.D. [H.A.}, Keeper of 
ever have been put up at a height of 60 fect Greek ond Roman Antiquities at the _British 
above the ground, He had very little doubt, Museum, said be should like to express his entire - 
therefore, that Mr. Henderson was right in giving assent with what had fallen from Mr. Hogarth 
a total height of 40 feet to these columns. with regard to the excellence of Mr. Hondersons 
With regard to the arrangement of the seulptured work which he had shown them that evening. 
hases—there were sculptured bases in the Cresus He wns sure that all those dmwings and lantern 
Temple as well as in the Hollenistic—that was slides which they had seen reflected the greatest 
purely conjectural. Also the arrangement of the credit on the energy and industry of Mr. Hender- 
capitals was purely conjectural, It was quite son, and would provide for students of architecture 
possible that the volute columns and the rosette highly important fund of new material for the 
columns did not exhaust all the forms, and that study of that extremely interesting earlier period 
there was something like the same variety that of the Ionic order. He should also like toadd that 
wns seen in the great Temple of Didymi. Appa- he thought their thanks were due to Mr. Hogarth 
rently the Asiatie Greeks preferred variety in for the excellent address he had just given; and he 
certain more conspicuous architectural features to should like them to know—what Mr. Hogarth had 
that uniformity which was considered de riguevr not mentioned himself—the nature of the difficulties 
in Greece ; but whether the rosette capitala would under which all the work had been accomplished. 
have been in the middle and the volute at the Nobody who had not been actually on the spot 
end one could not say. He should very much could realise how serious were the difficulties Mr. 
prefer personally to have had the volute capitals Hogarth had had to face. Nearly every step they 
in the place of honour rather than the rosette, had to take in excavating the wonderful series of 
but that was purely a matter of taste. So,again, ornaments temporarily deposited in the British 
the enriched torus bases which Mr. Henderson pnt Museum involved continuous groping in fetid 
in the centre of the facade were conjectural; they slime. Im Mr. Hogarth’s case it had the effect of 
had no remains of them. All that kind of detail ha laying him up in Smyrna with a sorions illness ; 
7 hoped members of the Institute would some day indeed, that sort of climate and that sort of work 
study with critical and with sympathetic eyes inthe were likely to be of permanent injury to the health 
book the British Museum was about to publish, of anybody working there, Thore was a particular 
. and in the wtlns of drawings, which would include appropriateness in Mr. Henderson's Paper being 
| all the drawings round the room. The work, he read in that room, because the first important dis- 
hoped, would appear before late date in next cussion with regard to the Temple of Ephesus was 
year. He had only one other thing to say which initiated by Fergusson in the same room some 
Mr. Henderson had not said, viz. that the twenty-four years ago; and his predecessor in the 
beauty of the material and the work of the position ho now held—Mr. A. S. Murray—in 1995. 
Orcesus Temple was very great; it was very much read a valuable Paper on the sculpture and architec- 
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ture of the Cresus Temple.* Perhaps he might be 
allowed to say a word with regard to the inception 
of this latest excavation. Mr. Wood finished his 
excavation about the year 1874. The site was 
the property of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
and it had always been something of a reproach 
io British archwology that that site should have 
dition in which Mr. Wood left it, About the 
year 1895 the Austrians, who had been excavating 
in the actual town of Ephesus, made an applica- 
tion to be allowed to continue Wood's work on 
the site of the temple; but Mr, Murray, very 
rightly he thought, decided that, as English archwo- 
logists had begun the work, they ought to finish it, 
and before his death he had arranged with the 
Trustees of the British Museum that an excavation 
should take place. Those plans were interrupted 
by his death; thus it fell to him (the speaker) to 
carry out the arrangements, and in the autumn 
of 1904 Mr. Hogarth and Mr, Henderson went 
out, and the results of their work were now before 
them. With regard to the extreme similarity in the 
main features of the architecture of the Crmsus 
Temple with that of the Hellenistic, and with 
a view to their more complete study, he had 
decided in the British Museum on a scheme which 
he thought they would approve. Hitherto the 
remains of the Archaic Temple had been exhibited 
in the Archaie Room, while those of the Hellenistic 
Temple were in the Ephesus Room, two rooms 
away. By the rearrangement he proposed the 
whole remains of the Artemision would be put on 
one side of the Ephesua Room, and on the other 
side would be grouped the whole of what we have 
of the Archaic Temple; 30 that students in future 
would be able, without going from one room to 
another, to compare the similarity of the archi- 
tectural features of the Crassus Temple with those 
of the Hellenistic. The outside public perhaps 
would at first feel rather disappointed that not 
more of the details of architecture had been found 
in these excavations to clear up the knotty points 
which had always interested us with regard to 
these temples, Take, for instance, so very quee- 
tionable a point as the superposition of s seulp- 
tured drum on a sculptured pier; and, again, the 
position of the details of the pryxds, the seulp- 
tured cornice running round the parapet of the 
temple. But when we realise what the present state 








* Joursan ILB.A., Qlat November 1605. 


of the temple is; when we know that the Hellen- 
istic architects absolutely quarried and re-used most 
of the foundations and fragments of architecture 
of the Crassus Temple; when we realise also that 
on this site of the temple for many hundreds of 


yeara afterwards, certainly starting from about 262, 


when the Goths destroyed the Artemision, quarry- 
ing was going on; and when we appreciate tho 
difficulties of disentangling the fragments from 
the masses of concrete underneath the water, he 
thought there was no difficulty in explaining why 
it was these problems have remained even now, at 
the end of our present excavation, still difficult to 
solve. Unfortunately, he belicved they never would 
be further solved now. Mr. Hogarth and Mr. 
Henderson had done the utmost that remamed to 
be done. When this excavation wns first started, 
they had a vision of leaving an absolutely clean 
site—that is to say, leaving the pavement of the 
Hellenistic Temple, with the remains of the pave- 
ment of the Croesus Temple below, as clear 6s 
they could be made for all future visitors ; but 
anyone who knew whnt the site wis like would 
sea at onco that that was impossible, As Mr. 
Hogarth told them, the water which was pumped 
out each day returned during the night, and 
it took only a moderately wet season to leave o 
deposit of some two or three feet of water over 
the entire site. After the excavations were finished, 
complaint came to the Trustees of the British 
Museum that there had been a considerable 
epidemic of fever in the district. Asa matter of 
fact this fever was due, not to the excavations, but 
to the very heavy rainfall which had taken place 
the season before. At any rate, the long and 
short of it was that the local officials insisted that 
the excavation area, which was a stagnant pond 
thon, must be filled in, and consequently this had 
had to be done; so that future visitors to tho site 
of the Artemision must not expect to see 8 plan 
anything like that which Mr. Henderson had 
drawn. ‘The whole site had wen covered in, owing 
to the exigencies of the local officials, tos hoight 
of some sixty centimotres; so that anybody now 
visiting the site would not see the pavements at 
all. But he thought that they might be satis- 
fied in feeling that everything that could be done 
had been done, and that it would never be worth 
while to exeavate any further on that site. 

Tur Caarmaran said he was sure they would all 
unite with the proposer and seconder of the vote 
of thanks in acknowledging their indebtedness to 
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Mr. Henderson for his very interesting Paper, and 
to Mr, Hogarth and to Mr. Cecil Smith for their 
romarks on the as ra Speaking for himself, he 
thought they should probably have been able to 
understand and appreciate Mr. Henderson's Paper 
more clearly if Mr. Hogarth’s remarks, or some of 
them, had been made first. He personally had 
had some difficulty in clearly following Mr. 
Henderson's description; but Mr. Hogarth had 
cleared up some of the doubtful pomts; and 
probably when the Paper was read in the light of 
the whole discussion, other doubtful points would 
be solved. 


British School at Rome. 

At the annual meeting of subscribers to the 
British School at Rome, held on the 20th inst, in 
the rooms of the erg of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, Mr, Bryce, M.P., Chief Secretary for Iro- 
land, who presided, congratulated the subscribers 
on having secured the services of Mr. Thomas 

ishby as Director of the school, and urged on the 

friends of the school the necessity of doing all 
they could to interest others in the work being 
done in Rome. There was 4 great difference 
between the study of natural science and that of 
archeology and history. The interest in new 
discoveries of science would become fainter and 
fainter as time wont on, becanse these new dis- 
coveries, which were such sturtlingly brilliant 
novelties to us, would before long Baxieys fs 
familiar as the properties of steam, On the other 
hand the interest of antiquaries in the antiquity 
and history of those early nations to whom we 
owed so much would, he thought, with the pro- 
grees of the world, become always greater, because 
the older the world grew and the further it moved 
from those primitive ages the more curious and 
singular would they appear to be, and the more 
lively would our interest be in the earlier stages of 
our own civilisation. It waa a matter of the 
highest interest to investigate the history and 
antiquities of the nation which had worked so 
much upon our own lives and our own country. 
Rome was a most valuable place for the making 
and training of an historian. Nowhere else in tha 
world, he thought, was there so much history 
which could be said to lie undor the eye as there 
was in Home and its neighbourhood, It had had 
a continnous existance, Egypt began earlior, but 
there were great blanks in Ee In Rome the 
olassical age of the Republic and the earlier Empire, 
the Modimval age und the Renaissance age, every 
one of these threw light upon the other. There 
was hardly a building in Rome that was not aaso- 
ciated with some remarkable historical event, 
Any oné who looked out over the Campagna and 
thought of all thot it had seen received a lesson in 
history which was worth years of reading. 


The Report of the Managing Committee of the: 
British School at Athons for the past session states 
that Mr. Ramsay Traquair [A.) was appointed to 
an architectural studentship of £100 on the under- 
standing that he should devote three months to o 
study of the Byzantine and Frankish remains im 
Laconia and three to making plans and drawings: 
of Byzantine churehes in Constantinople under 
the direction of Prof. A. yan Millingen, Mr. 
Traquair apent the first month of his slay an 
Greece in investigating the Romano-Gyzantine 
fortifications at Sparta, and afterwards worked at 
Geriki, Monemvasia, and Passavi. He then 
visited the site of Mains, and travelled up the 
western coast of Laconia to Kalamita, In a later 
tour, rendered possible by a donation given for this 
purpose by Sir Rennell Rodd, Mr. Traqunir visited 
most of the Frankish castlea in northern and 
western Peloponnesus, making a complete plan of 
Castel ‘Tornese, and of others such photographs, 
sketches, and notes as seamed necessary for com- 
parison with the Laconian fortresses, Mr. Tra- 
quair's work at Constantinople included the men- 
surement and photography of twenty churehes for 
Prof. van Millingen’s forthcoming book. 

The Committee are nppealing for £1,500 to 
enable work to be continued on the site of the 
Temple of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, Excayations 
were begun last spring, and the discovery of the 
town walls proved that the site of the ancient city 
was not confined to the Acropolis, now surrounded 
by late Roman fortifientions, but extended as far 
as the bank of the Eurotas, The bank of this 
river furnished the most interesting and most im- 
portant archmological find of the year in Greecee— 
viz, the Shrine of Artemis Orthia, the savage 
goddess at whose altar the Spartan youths under- 
went the ordeal of seourging. Trinl-trenches were 
sunk, and such rich remains of the archaic period 
of Greek art came to light that the oon 
excavation promises a preater mass of such finds 
than has ever been found before in Greece, The 
finds inelnde innumerable lead figurines, carved 
ivories, pottery, bronxe brooches and ornaments, 
and a remarkable series of clay masks, many of 
them painted and modelled with extraordinary 
frvahnessand vigour. In this same arehaic stratum 
the trinl-trench uncovered walls and roof-tiles, 
some of them painted. The full excavation will 
possibly give the means of reconstructing in some 
measure the earliest temple on the site, | 

The Committee appeal to the friends of Greek 
studies for subscriptions to enable the British 
School at Athens to maintain its hich place among 
the other national schools of archmology in ite 
work of increasing our stock of knowledge of 
Greek history and Greek art, Subscriptions to 
the Laconian Exeavation Fund should be sent to 
the Hon, Treasurer, Mr. Vincent W. Yorke, M.A., 
Farringdon Works, Shoe Lane, E..0, | | 
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fr. Bosanquet has reaigned the Directorship of 
the School to take up the post of Professor of 
Archeology in the University of Liverpool. Mr. 
K. M. Dawkins, Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, is the new Director. 


In o paper by M. Edouard Navillo [Hon. 
Corr. M.| read last week before the Egypt Explo- 
ration Fund, the author called attention to the 
restilis of the caropaigns of the last three winters. 
They had unearthed, he said, the oldest temple at 
Thebes, It had been most wantonly destroyed ; 
already in old times, during the reigns of the 
Ramessides, the fine material out of which it waa 
built had been carried away for other construc- 
tions; of the delicate soulpture, which revealed an 
art very little known before, only fragments had 
been collected; nevertheless, they could still trace 
the architectural structure of the building and 
recognise in it a form of sanctuary of which there 
was no other specimen in Egypt. In one way, 
perhaps, we have derived advantage from the tact 
that these remarkable sculptures of the X\Iithdynasty 
were so fragmentary, since had it been otherwise 
wo should never haye seen any specimens of this 
slat style of art in England or had any 
tribute to museums: had the sculptures been 
perfect and in place they would have had to 
remain nt Deir-el-Bahari, In the old empire the 
funerary monument of the king was a pyramid ; 
an artificial mound sometimes of huge proportions, 
which concealed the muminy, and near which was 
the temple where the king instituted his own 
worship, which was to be continued after his death. 
In the new empire the mummy does not rest 
under pyraicld: + it is hidden in a chamber cut 
in the rock sometimes at the end of a long 
passage, on the walls of which are depicted the 
scenes of the other world in a manner such 4s 
would be conceived only by the wildest imagina- 
tion. As for the funerary temple, it was a long 
way distant from the tomb—it was on the verge of 
the desert, where it was easily accessible, There 
the king established his own worship when he wns 
still alive, in conjunction with that of the gods, 
and used also the walls of the building as a book 
on which he related the chief events of his life. 
The first in date of these was that of the Queen 
Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari, a large temple built 
in terraces which was long thought to have no 
parallel in Egypt, and the clearing of which, 
except one-third done by Mariette, was the work 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Now they hnd 
a building of a new style which participated of 
both the older and the younger types. They found 
what they supposed to be the remains of & 
pyramid, but it was not isolated, it did not stand 
by itself, and it did not conceal a mommy. It 


ose On & platform, out of a eolummed hall which 
surrounded it on all sides; and as yet they had 





not discovered the tomb for which it was built, 
and which it seemed to indicate. The access to 
the platform on which the pyramid stood was, as 
in the temple of the XVIITth dynasty, by a ramp, 
on both sides of which were colonnades protecting 
the sculptures of the supporting walls. It wasa 
matter of congratulation that this, the oldest 
temple of Thebes, and the only one of the Middle 
Kingdom which was at all well known, was in 
such a good state of preservation as it was. At 
the time of the XVII[th dynasty the temple of 
Mentuhetep was atill the object of a respect so great 
that the great king of Egypt Thothmes IIT. made 
a sanctuary to the goddess, The judgment of 
experts was that the shrine contained the finest 
specimen of animal sculpture that Egyptian anti- 
quity had left us. 

Finds have been made at Oxyrhynelus of 
literary papyri on a seale far exceeding discoveries 
of any previous season. The texts discovered 
comprise new odes of Pindar, parts of the lost 
tragedy of Euripides on Hypsipyle, parts of a 
new Greek historian, and of a commentary on tho 
second book of "Thucydides, the second half of the 
Symposium, and portions of two manuscripts 
of he Phas of Plato, of the Paneqyricus 
of Isocrntes, and the speech of Demosthenes 
against Bootus. These manuseripts oll belong 
to the second or third century. 


John Evelyn. 

Mr, S: W. Kershaw, F.S.A., writes: “ The 
remarks of the President of tho R.LB,A,, in his 
Opening Address, as to the great diarist, lead me 
to state that this year is the hi-centenary of his 
death, which oeourred 27th February 1706. A new 
edition of the Memoirs is appropriately just pub- 
lished (Macmillan), with learned preface by Mr. 
Austin Dobson. The three volumes ore enriched 
by many illustrations and reproductions from old 
prints of places and people. To Evelyn's artistic 
and antiquarian tastes we owe the preservation of 
the Arundel Marbles, now in the University Gal- 
leries, Oxford. His minute notes of many seven- 
teenth-century buildings in London throw much 
light on the architectural taste and style of that 
time, and are replete with references. By them 
we repicture old London, in many ways ® more 
attractive city than to-day. His visits to St. 
Paul's with Sir C. Wren and others just before 
and again after the Fire of 1666 are historic pages 
indeed, His keen perception of arts and letters 
would alone make his fame, while the colloquial 


and fascinating style of the Diary will always 
attract the student of past times and events and 


the connaisé@ur of artistic treasures. I am glad 
to note that the recently formed John Evelyn 
Club at Wimbledon retains the memory of this 
writer, and has for its objects the preservation of 
any historical or local landmarks likely to be 
obliterated.” 
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Paper on “ Picture Galleries." 

The gap left in the programme against the 
Geueral Macking of 2nd Aprilis now filled up, 
arrangements having been made for a Paper on 
“Picture Galleries,” to be read by Mr. A. W. 
Weissman, architect (of Arnsterdam). Mr. Wetss- 
man was present in England last July as a 
member of the Congress, and speaks and writes 
English well. 


The Public and Architecture. 

Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, R.S.A. [.), in. the 
course of hia opening address as President of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association said: “ What 
we architects require is co-operation among our- 
selves, and a fuller and more accurate knowledge 
on the part of the public who criticise us. There 
are no works more unsparingly criticised by the 
public than those of an architect, Putrons of 
architecture are more numerous and less capable 
than are those of painting. Paintings are the 
propery of a few, and the genoral public take little 
to do with the echool of painting. But there is 
nothing that the ‘rman in the street” makes claim 
to know more about than architecture. The 
architect is, in a manner, mn vassal to his elient, 
who may criticise and even compel him to the 
perpetration of the ugly and incongruous. Archi- 
tecture ought to be maua i part of a polite educa- 
tion; but if the public has no opportunity, either 
at school or in after-life, of being properly directed 
in the most interesting and most usefnl study of 
architecture, how can an intelligent appreciation 
of architects’ labours be looked for? Do men 
reap Where they have not sown? Wherein, then, 
if the remedy? It should be in the infusion of a 
love for architectura at school. General know- 
ledge is most essential, but particular knowledge 
of architecture is a valuable companion all through 
life, in one's daily walk and travel; for co where 
aman may, he is confronted with architecture in 
some phase, and for lack of knowledge, though he 
has eyes, he sees not. Inatead of schools devoting 
ao much time during autumn, winter, and sprinc 
to the sport of football, could not this be vari 
by a few Saturdays being given up, under special 
experts, to an examination of some historic old 
ne ? Ty so sowing the seeds of elementary 
knowledge of the purposes of architectural forms 
and details, one ala look for a new geners- 
tion, qualified to think and act in sympathy 
with architectural progress. A writer hag said: 
‘The true end of lite ia not to be found in its 
amusements; it is in the daily task of fife.’ 
One of the noblest ends of education is to learn 
the proper use of leisure. It is easentinl to olevate 
Work, not Pleasure. The only absolutely reliable 
source of knowledge ig in contact with the real. 
A subject to be studied cannot be taught so 
efficiently from wall diagrams, as from contact 
with the actual building, the flower, the tree, or 
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the rock. In thus suggesting for youth at school 
a scheme of nature studies and visits to old build- 
ings, there would be to them a union of advan- 
tages—namely, bodily exercise, with mente 
improvement, in a most useful direction, The 
British public ought to be made to realise its own 
present incompetency in opinions upon the art of 
architecture, and no doubt this school will afford 
good opportunity. As architecture is the Queen 
of Arts, without which Painting would have no 
panel and Seulpture no pedestal, it may not 
seem unreasonable to expect that this Association 
of Architects should have an opportunity afforded 
it of submitting suggestions in regard to the new 
school here when details are being considered. 
As Sir James Guthrie, the able President of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, has stated, ‘There is 
too much a medley of conflicting teaching in- 
terests at present, which should be co-ordinated 
if art teaching is to be plac setae Bo 128 footing 
in Edinburgh." For the architect alone there 
are great needs. The course of study required 
for the Royal Institute examinations has presently 
to be pursued in a disjointed method in the 
absence of n concentrated system of classes, such 
as are in full operation in Glasgow and London. 
If to the great list of studies enumerated b 
Vitrnvius for the architectural student we attach 
the additions by the French Academy, and of the 
later sees sages there is enough re ae 
a strong claim for municipal help in the equip 
ment of an art school, flor in Edinburgh, youths 
approuch an architect's offices direct from achool, 
often with little special ability, and with too 
limited education. In some cases five years’ 
pupilage are exhausted before they realise their 
unfitness to keep abreast of the requirements of 
architectural practice. In Germany, pupils enter 
offices only after a period of sevcell training, 
and, during popilage, class-work and office-wo 

ced concurrently towards the passing of a 
qualifying examination. There is, in this, the 
advantage to « student of realising his position and 
deciding his course before it is too late to change. 
That office practice and class work should proceed 
concurrently no one will dispute, ‘Let us earnes! 
hope the foundation of the new art school, which 
now has attracted the attention if deserves, will 
not be long delayed; and further our hope is that 
ita teaching St erst will be such as will supply 
a full measure of the clamant needs of the archi- 
tectural student. It may be reflected that those 
cari masters, ve contributed so much to our 
cities mionumental architecture, had no special 
technical sehoola in their midst for systematic 
study, But their scholarliness had to be acquired 
nevertheless. Pupilage (entered after a complete 
academic course) extended in their day to seven 
years. Office hours wore long, and distractions 
outside were few. Thix secured concentration 
upon their daily work. At the close of their 
pupilage, three years of foreign travel with sketch- 












book, tape-line, and foot-rmle completed the sum 
of equipments for on architect. In leas than 
half the time formerly given to training, present- 
day students have to cram and swallow a whole 
anoyclopedia of science knowledge, add to it a 
mastery of the history of architecture, be expert 
at drawing, and be artists in designing, in com- 
position and decoration, era they can launch forth 
as finished architects. Among the average men, 
‘tia only he who realises be is to the end a student, 
who will be able to carry on his career with 
loving affection engendered of knowledge, and 
thus satisfactorily.” 


Miss Emily Penrose, daughter of the late Mr. 
Penrose, Past President R.1.B.A., has been ap- 
pointed Principal of Somerville College, Oxford. 

Mr. Recinald Blomfield, A.R.A., has been elected 
Hon. Fellow of Exeter College. 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A. (#".), has been reappointed 
representative of the R.LB.A. on the rt of 
Governors of the University of Sheffield. 

At the Milan Exhibition a Gold Modal was 
awarded Mr, H. Perey Adams [J*.) for his arehi- 
tectural works. The similar award to Mr, Edwin 
T. Hall (F.] was noved in the last number.—Mr. 
Alfred Kast, A.R.A. [H.d.], received a Diplime 
d'Honneur in the section of Painting, ke. 

On the Art Standing Committee Mr. W. A. 
Forsyth (7) is acting as Joint Hon, Secretary 
with Mr. James 8. Gibson [¥.) in placo of Mr. 
W. D. Carde [F.), resigned. 


Need for Efficient Fire-extinguishing Apparatus in 

our National Monuments. 

Colonel Eustace’ Balfour, F.5.A. [F'.], writing 
to The Times re the Selby Abbey fire, urges the 
Importance of providing efficient apparatus for 
pbk Pan in parish churches, “The ordi- 
nary public,” he says, “does not fully realise that, 
next to a bonfire, an organ.is the most inflammable 
msi of mide ee be of it 
6 a thing comp of metal pipes, such as are 
exhibited ‘a its front. As a Tater at fact, it is 
entirely of wood, in thin pieces, and connected up 
by wooden rods, called trackers, of the lightest 
possible construction. In order to tune the pipes, 
OF repair the machinery, a man hag to go in with 
a lighted candle, In addition to this, the organ is 
generally placed in” contact with tho work 
usually found in chances.” Headds that in all his 
experience of visiting churches he has never yot 
Boe en made for extinguishing fire. 
The prob! sof the provision of fire-extinguishing 
apeeraues will differ in each village, but they are 
| She solvable, ‘The worst case is where the water 
fupply of mn village is drawn from deep wells by 
hand windlasses. In this case water storage in 
the church itself, both in hand buckets and a eis- 
tern, is clearly the proper method. In the most 
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favourable case ono may find that there is a natural 
pressure sufficient to reach the roof. Then properly 
adjusted hydrants will meet the case. 

The Dean and Chapter of York have, since the 
fire ot Salby, revised the rules to be adopted by the 
Officials in case of fire, Canvas hose has 
entirely substituted for tha old leather hose which 
has become old and worn. Additional hydrania 
have been placed in the north tranzept and engine- 
house, and chemical extinguishers in the organ- 
loft and Bible Librury. A ground plan has been 
red showing the exaot position of each hydrant 

and without the minster. 


The death is announced of Mr. Charles Locke 
Eastlake, late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Mr. Eastlake was the predecessor of the late Mr. 
W. H. White in the Secretaryship of the Institute, 
resigning in 1878, on being appointed to the 
National Gallary. The funeral will lake place at 
Kensal Green at 11.30 Monday 26th November. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 
fants, p. 16.) 


From Mr. Francis Born, M.A. [H.A.— 

The question of the origin of the Flamboyant 
style in France is sufliciently interesting to de- 
mand more precisé information than has yet been 
given. Two hypotheses bave been brought for- 
ward, One is that of M. Enlart, which has been 
stated at length in o recent number of the Archeo- 
logical Journal, and which I have sceepted in 
Gothie Architecture in England, pp. 128-182. 
The other is that of Mr, Prior, whose statements 
on pp. 892, 998 of his History of Gothic Art im 
England may be redoced to two; (1) the first is, 
that the Flamboyant style appeared first in Brittany 
and then passed through Normandy to Paris. This 
is the very reverse of the truth. If it were true, 
it would mean that Brittany was the most ad- 
vaneed province in France in the days of the later 
Gothic. M. Camille Enlart says: “in Bretagne 
jo ne connais pas d'édifiee en avance."’ It wne 
not the late Gothic of Brittany which influenced 
that of Normandy, bat the reverse. “So far from 
the English style bering upseee from Brittany to 
Normandy, 90.08 to give Normandy its Flamboyant, 
the influence is rather the reverse; and Brittany, 
long refractory to the Flamboyant style, per- 

etunted in the fifieenth century the forms of the 
baisboaetl .” "The above is translated from a letter 
from M. Enlart which is at Mr. Prior's service. 
So much for the first part of Mr, Prior's bypo- 
thesis, (2) Secondly, in his book as above,* and on 


Pe 
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* “Puring the fourteenth century Brittany would seem, 
architecturally, a province of western Engla wp. aaa. 
“The fourteenth century became the golden age of Bre 

building,” p. $33 of History of Gothic Art in England. 
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p. 588 of the Jounnan, he tella us that the date 
of Flamboyant architecture in Brittany is the 
fourteenth century, and among typical examples 
of this fourteenth-eontury Flamboyant he instanced 
the Kreisxker and the choirs of St. Pol, Folgost, 
and Lamballe,* On p, 528 of the Jounnan I 
pointed out that the dates of these churches were 
af the fifteenth, not of the fourteenth, century, 
quoting them from M. Enlart’s Manuel. To this 
Mr. Prior made the astounding reply that M. 
Enlart’s dates were not to be regarded ns “ chrono- 
logies,"” but as “mere summary notes or paren- 
thetic indications’ (I am, qnoting his exact 
words). If so, of course J had no case, Ent it 
is Dot #o: M. Enlart tells mo that his dates are, as 
often aa possible, derived from documents ; and-he 
forwards me a list of the dates of some of the 
more important churches of Brittany, with the 
siurces of their history. They will be-of such 
value to all who are interested in Brittany or in 
French Flamboyant that I have translated them 
iM exfonso. 

Le Kreistker.—l head said (Journnan, p. $28) 
that this was partly 1866-1300 and partly fifteenth 
century. M. Enlart now revises the former date. 
* The date of the Creiszker ia known from the legend 
of &. Gnevroo (Brévinire de Léon: Propre des 
saints du diooése, 17 février). The chapel was 
founded by Duke Jean IV., who reigned from 
1344 to 1300, From other sources it is known 
that it was finished by Duke Jean V.,who reigned 
from 1399 to 1442." As it was not finished prob- 
ably till the early part of the fifteenth century, it 
ia not likely that it was beoun before the closing 
ent of the fourteenth. “See Deseription, by the 
Marquis de Coétlogon, 1851; and Origine de la 
ville de St.-Pol de Léon et description de son 
éylise de Kreiszker, par Paul de Coury, 1860; and 
Archives de la Commission des Monuments his- 
Ps re nouvelle série, part 5, plate 50: and 
ah ere bretonne, par Abbé Abgrall, 1904, 
p. 40. 

“Cathédrale de Saint-Pol de Tdon,—tta dates 
are well known, generally from the Gallia Chris- 
tiana. M. Anthyme St. Pan! gives for the choir 
the date of 1481 to 1450 in Joanne's Diction- 
name dela France; and it is known that Bishop 
Jean Validre obtained in 1481 a sum of 12.000 
livres for the building of this choir. Soo Gallia 
Christiana, vol, xi., col. 644-646: La Cathédrale 
de Saint-Pol, by Peyron, Quimper, 1901: and 
Origine de la ville, by Paul de Courey, 1860.” 

“Le Folgoet.—The church was begun in 1865: 
the cholr was begun in 1409; there was a con. 
secration in 1419, In 1429-1494 Duke Jean V. 
installed a colloge of canons in this church; the 
ducal ordinance is preserved which institutes them 
and on the tympanum of the doorway is the inserip- 
tion: ‘John, the most illustrious duke of the 





* He IS con hy aay whether he means §. Joan or N. 
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Bretons, founded this college, a.n. 1425.’ Sea 
Congrés archéologique de France, 1896; Excursion 
p 110; Notice i Abbé de l'Orme, p, 211, 
There are other notices by Marquis de Coétlogon, 
Brest, 1852; Paul de Couroy, 1849; Pl and H. de 
Courcy, 1850; Miorcoe de Kerdanet, 1853; and 
Abbé Abgrall, Architecture bretonne, pp. 47-56." 
-* TLamballe.—It is the choir of the Church of 
5. Jean which dates from 1420 to 1465, according 
to M. Anthyme St. Paul; see Guide Joanne for 
Brittany, p. 85, and Joanne’s Dictionnaire de la 
France. Other parts are more ancient; the holy- 
water stoup is dated 1415. The choir of Notre 
Dame, Lamballe, was commenced in 1871, as we 
learn from a chart of Duc Charles de Blois of this 
date.” See Notions historiques et archéologiques: 
sur la wille de Lamballe, by Guernest : Bain 
est aioe 
"rom the above it may, I think, be fairly agreed 
that the chronologies whieh T noted nee, a good 
deal more than “ parenthetic indications.” 1 fee 
sure that if Mr. Prior will study the dates of such 
other churches in Brittany as are of Flamboyant 
character, he will find in avery one of these also it 
is impossible for any to have been built before the 
fifteenth, or at any rate before the closing years of 
the fourteenth, century. | 
In coneluding what I have to say on this point 

let me add that I recognise as cheerfully as M. 
Enlart does in his letter to me that Mr. Prior in 
1900 signalised the origin of a part of French 
architecture. But his hypothesis was discredited 
at the outset, partly by being based on impossible 
chronologies—I cannot conceive how a practising 
architect, who had inspected the buildings in 
person, should be unable to distinguish between 
the fourteenth and fifteenth century work of 
France — partly by his inversion of the whole 
direction of the current of late Gothic in the weat 
of France, the movernent being made to start from 
Brittany and proceed eastward, instead of the. 
reverse, 
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At the Second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1906-07, held Monday, 19th November 1906, at 4 pan.— 
Present : Mr. Henry T, Hare, Vice. President, in the Chair 
40 Follows (including # members of the Council), 88 As#o- 
elutes (including 1 member of the Counail), & Hon. Asao- 
cinies, und several visitors; the Minutea of the Meeting 
held dth November 1906 were taken as read and «igned as 


prreat. 

A Paper by Mr. A. E. Honderson, BR.B.A., on Tae 
Se Pr S ie ee sayy ce ov Amr ar Ernest's, 

| ¥ the author and ilust otograp 

lantern slides and drawings, Tne het (Ewe 
oe a comer puive of the British Museum Ex- 

wations al Ephesus were made fr. D..G. Hogarth 
peecsod of the Excavations, and Mi hat Smit fu 
: A vote of thanks having been passed larmat 
Mr. Henderson for his Dacer. the pe Hi > clone. aed 
the Meeting separated at 9.50 p.m. | 
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MODERN TOWN-HALLS OF FRANCE: THEIR PLANNING, DECORATION, 
AND EQUIPMENT. 
[From the Godwin Bursary Report 1905."| 
by Frepk. R. Hiorns [1.], Goduin Bursar L005, 


PART 1.—THE HOTEL DE VILLE OF PARIS. 
MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION IX FRANCE. 


VOR administrative purposes France is divided into eighty-six departments or counties, 
4 each department into arrondissements (or districts), an average of four to seven im 
each, and the arrondissements into “communes" or parishes, of which there are 

about thirty-six thousand in France. 
_ The departments are represented by a Prefect, who is selected hy the President of the 
Republic, and a “ Council General,” composed of elected members (elected every three or four 
years), who deliberate on the various administrative matters which concern the department. 
The Prefect holds an office of creat power, and 18 responsible for the execution of the decisions 
of the Council: he may even veto the Council’s decisions and act without their consent or 

authority. 

The arrondissements are represented by an under-prefect and « council of elected members. 
The communes are represented by a mayor and @# municipal council of from eight to 
thirty-six members, according to their size and importance. The mayor is elected by the 


> Members are referred to tha original Report for the thie present publication only oh etlection, to & considerably 


very fine and completa collection of photographs of the reduoed scale, can be giver. 
buildings treated of by Mr. Hiorna. For tho purposes of 
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municipal council, and is the representative of both the commune and the central govern- 
ment under the Prefect’s instructions. The mayors conduct civil marriages, and are assisted 
in this and other civic duties, including the registration of births, marriages, and deaths, the 
direction of committees of public health, poor relief, &c., and electoral matters, by two to 
five adjoints, or assistants, who are nominated by the Prefect. 

For the Department of the Seine and the City of Paris the administration is somewhat 
special. Paris—or that portion which comes within the fortifications —is divided into twenty 
arrondissements, each of which is again subdivided into four quarters, each returning a 
representative to the Municipal Council. The latter therefore includes eighty members, who, 
with twenty-one others representing the Department of the Seine, make a total of 101 
councillors who meet at the Hotel de Ville of Paris, There are two Prefects, viz. of the Seine 
and of Police, who suggest and advise as to the course of municipal legislation and general 
administration, and are responsible for putting the decisions of the Council into execution. 
The Prefect of Police is especially concerned with matters affecting the safety of the -eapital 
and its traffic and transit arrangements. 

A President is elected annually to direct the deliberations of the Council, and he is assisted 
by two vice-presidents and four secretaries, who form with him an exeeutive commutes. 

It is interesting to note that one of the standing committees of the Council is for. 
“Education-and Fine Arts,” and that a sum of about four million franes appears in the 
annual municipal budget" for the “ service ” of architecture and the fine arts. 

The arrondissements of Paris, contrary to the practice of London boroughs, have no 
separate administrative life. Each, however, has its own mavor, who is usually a distin- 
guished resident nominated to act as such by the President of the Republic, and has also ite 
own “ mairie,” or district town-hall. 


THE HOTEL DE VILLE OF PaAnRis. 


The original Hotel de Ville, which the present building has replaced, appears to have 
been commenced in the year 1538 by an Italian architect, Dominique de Cortone, usually 
called Boceador, on the site of a house frequently used as the abode of royalty and belonging 
to Philip Augustus. The building at this time was comparatively small, and the restricted 
accommodation necessitated various additions being made to it up to the time of its final 
completion in 1840. It has been described as a monument the “interior of which vied in 
splendour with the Tuileries. Princely festivals were given here in honour of Queen Victoria 
in 1855 and of various other crowned heads at different periods.” 

The old Hotel de Ville heli a prominent place in the French Revolutions, having formed 
the principal mesting-ground of the democratic party. In 1789 Lonis XVI. came from Ver- 
sailles to the Hotel de Ville in submission to the National Assembly, and from the shoe OF i 
building, in 1848, was proclaimed the institution of the Second Republic. From Septem ber 
1870 to February 1871 the building was the seat of the “ National Defence" Goyernm ent,and 
afterwards that of the Communards. Its end came on 4th May 1871, when, while a 
et hipnt ag pees 2 opposing parties, it was fired with explosives, and entirely 
stroyed, together with ome hundreds of occupants. its art + Paar pha am perce 
of 85.000 bs tt reds of occupants, its art treasures, and a valuable library 

For the rebuilding of the Hotel de Ville an architectural competition was inaugurated in 
the following year, the instructions to architects stipulating for Boceador's ancient facade to 
be reproduced m the new building, and certain portions of old walling to be utilised-as far 
as possible. Sixty-six designs were received for the new building in 1878, and were 
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adjudicated upon by a jury of thirty members, who selected eight designs for final consi- 
deration, the result being that MM. Ballu and Deperthes were placed first and appointed 
architects, while MM. Rouyer, Davioud, and Vaudremer received first, second, and third 
premiums respectively of 15,000, 12,000, and 10,000 francs. | 

It appears as if several modifications were afterwards made in the accepted design hy the 
instructions of the Administration, and that the original intention to utilise parts of the old 
building was abandoned. The remains of the latter were removed in 1874, and from that 
year until 1884 the construction of the new Hotel de Ville proceeded without interruption. 
M. Ballu, one of the distinguished architects of this building, died in 1885 when the con- 
struction had just been completed, but before the internal decorations in which he was 
specially interested had commenced. M. Formigé, his principal assistant, was afterwards 
appointed architect to the building, and was associated with M. Deperthes in its decorative 
completion. M. Formige still oceupies this honoured position, and is an architect of consider- 
able distinction. 

The accompanying plans, obtained through the courtesy of M. Bouvard [Hon.Corr.M.|, 
Directeur des Services d'Architecture to the City of Paris, show the general disposition of 
this fine building, and render a detailed description of the planning unnecessary. The build- 
ing takes the form of a rectangle with three large internal courts with which carriage-waye 
connect those at the ends with the Place de l'Hotel de Ville and Place Loban. The length of 
the principal facade is 148-20 metres, or 470 feet; that of the side returns 80°25 metres, or 
263 feet. The area of the site is 14,476 square metres, or 155,782 square feet, the portion 
actually covered by the building being 10,570 square metres in area (113,712 square feet). 

The new building preserves a similar disposition of plan to that of the ancient Hotel de 
Ville. The central portion comprises the great halls and reeeption-rooms and the apart- 
ments of the Municipal Council, with committee rooms and a large proportion of the adminis- 
trative offices grouped off the galleries cireumscribing the central courtyard. 

Along the river side are the great reception-rooms, the apartments and offices of the 
Prefects, while on the side of the Rue de Rivoli, one of the most crowded thoroughfare: 
of Paris, oceur the principal public municipal offices—more particularly those connected with 
finance administration, the city treasury, &e. Other administrative offices, and more parti- 
cularly those connected with the Direction of Publie Works, occupy the upper floors generally. 
The large library and archives stores are placed in the roofs. 

In the basement are placed the apparatuses for heating and ventilating the building and 
for generating electricity for lighting and other purposes; printin g rooms from which the 
official journal, notices, reports, and other papers of the Council are issued ; the rates offices 
and stores, stabling and coachhouses of the Prefects and other officials, offices, kitchens, &c. 

A post and telegraph office is located on the ground floor of the building adjoining the 
principal entrance. iia 

Little information is available as to the construction of the building. The floors appear 
sa be formed of she Joists and cross joists, spaced about half or three-quarter metre apart, 
and plaster of Paris in which iron rods are embedded at intervals. Tho general form taken 


hy the building, with approximate heights of principal and mezzanine floors &c., is indicated 
on the skeleton sections (p. 67). | ' | 


The building is heated by steam, for which purpose there are eight Belgian tube boilers 
(De-neyer), and two others of the same type are used for working the electrie motors. | 

Fresh air is forced under pressure from the basement into the principal apartments 
above and introduced through métal gratings in the floor, while openings are provided in the 
ceilings above the electroliers for the eseape of vitiated air into chimney flues. Steam coils 
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are also commonly concealed in the window hacks, the cooling areas of gla 
where warmth is most required. ; 3 | 

In winter the fresh air is warmed before distribution by being passed over heated steam 
coils in the basement. The air destined for the Council Chamber is specially cleansed and 
moistened on entering the building by being made to pass through fine vertical wire gauze 
screens over which water is flowing. Moistening the air in this way is considered to be of some 
importance, In the Council Chamber extraction fans are also provided in ceiling openings. 

Lighting is by electricity, gas, and oil—the former being used for all the principal apart- 
ments. On ceremonial occasions, when the reception-rooms are in use, the necessary 
electricity for lighting purposes is obtained from the central municipal supply station, that 
generated on the building being only sufficient for ordinary requirements. This was one of 
the earliest buildings of importance in which electricity was extensively used for lighting 
purposes, The lustre electroliers, which form so noteworthy a feature in the decorative 
scheme of the recepiion-rooms, are of great richness and beauty. These, together with 
mirrors and the lighting installation, are understood to have cost nearly half a million franes. 

The building is faced entirely with stone, and the external design may be judged from the 
accompanying illustrations. The height from the ground to the cornice of the angle pavi- 
lions is 26°30 metres, or 86 feet, and to the top of the fléche is 50 metres, or 164 feet. Being 
set In a good open space the exterior of the building can be seen to advantage all round. 

The total cost of the building, exclusive of the amount spent in decorative painting, 
sculpture, &e., was 26,000,000 francs, and the sum since expended on applied decoration and 
sculpture is 3,598,700 francs—viz. paintings and colour decoration 2,500,000 francs, sculpture 
1,098,700 franes, 





38 being the points 


THE GREAT RECEPTION-ROOMS AKT) THEI TREATMERT. 


The feature of greatest interest perhaps in the Hotel de Ville is the magnificent suite of 
reception-rooms the treatment of which will now be deseribed. These are used for the 
entertainment of monarchs, heads of States or other great personages, and public bodies to 
whom the municipality may desire to show honour. 

We begin at the Salle Saint-Jean, looking on to the Place Lobau, on the east side of the 
building. This large hall is 47 metres by 20-50 metres (including side galleries), by 8°50 metres 
in height (154 feet by 67 feet by 28 feet), and has entrances at each end from the stone vaulted 
carriage-ways under the building connecting the Place Lobau with the north and south courts. 
On the oceasion of great receptions this apartment is used as the “ vestiaire,”’ or cloakroom. 
It has an arcaded colonnade on the two long sides dividing it into eleven bays, from which 
spring groined vaults intersecting the main elliptical barrel ceiling. The latter and the vaulted 
galleries and their walls are in freestone, panelled, carved, and otherwise enriched, but 
uncoloured. The shafts of the columns are of a light brownish red, and apparently of marble. 
Between the columns and their corresponding pilasters are tall bronze lamp standards, 
finely designed and executed, and frequently found throughout the interior of this building. 

‘The floor is of white, black, and grey marbles. The three central bays of the arcade on 
the west side open, with some steps leading up thereto, into the vestibule of the grand staircase, 
This is 18 metres by 11:50 metres by 7-40 metres, and is vaulted in freestone springing from 
stone-faced walls and four detached columns in veined red marble occurring on lines in 
continuation of the side walls of the stairease. The doors opening off the vestibule are of oak ; 
the floor is of marble slabs in various colours laid to geometrical patterns. There are two 
bronze lamp standards, similar to those previously mentioned, on each side of the vestibule at 
the feet of the staircases and the sides of the central doorways. 
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The grand staircase itself consists of two long straight stairs with intermediate landings 
opening off right and left of the vestibule in a line parallel to the Salle Saint-Jean and the 
Salle des Fétes above on the first floor, to which it leads. Itia 4-80 metres (154 feet) m width 
and 55°50 metres (182 feet) in extreme length, including the top Inndings. The stairs 
themselves are of white marble. At the sides near the foot are arched niches containing 
marble figures, ** Song,” 
“The Aceompaniment,” 
‘““Flowerg,” and “ Fruits,” 
by the seulptor Barrias, 
the pilasters at the sides 
being inlaid with black and 
white veined marble. As- 
cending further, the side 
walls of the staircase are 
lined with pink marble 
with darker red veined 
blocks, the frieze above 
being of grey, dark red, 
and black marble sqmares 
with central “ rosettes ” of 
wrought iron. The inter- 
mediate landings have oak 
doors in the side walls with 
hanging ornaments at the 
sides also in wrought iron 
and excellent examples of 
the smith’s art. The floors 
of these and the top land- 
ings are in. white, black, 
pink, and red marbles. 

Cireumecribing the top 
of the staircases are colon- 
naded galleries, The 
columns haye shafts of red 
marble and rest on the side 
Walls. From these springs 
the stone-vaulled ceiling. 
which, with its refined 
enrichments, is architec- 
turally as fine as anything 
in the building. No colour- 
ST Es ae The balusters between the columns are of 
enmig red marble ; the capping, plinth, and stringeourse under, together with the pedestals 
of the columns, are of a rich cream colour, polished and probably marble, but having the 
appearance of un artificial composition, 

: The walls of the staircase galleries are, generally speaking, uncoloured 
panels have received paintings—scenes in some of the 
The domes, too, above 
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ing has been attempted on this vaulting as yet, 


: though a few 
: gardens and pleasure resorts of Paris. 
the top landings of the stairs are decorated in colour and haverpaenatna 
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representing (at the south end) “ The Songs of the Banks of the Seine,” and (on the north) 
‘The Seasons,” “ Day,” “ Night,” &c. ‘ 

Beyond the top landings occur the ante rooms or salons, leading up wo the ends of 
the Salle des Fétes. That first entered at the south end (11°50 metres by 5:50 metres) ts 
rectangular, with a flat ceiling deeply panelled and bossed. The general colouring ia in 
shades of brown, with paintings, symbolical of Summer and Winter, round the walls, above 
the oak dado, by Puvis 
de Chavannes. These 
wall paintings have a fine 
effect looked at in the dis- 
tance from the foot of the 
staircase. In the four 
angles of the room are 
figure “ torchéres,” in 
bronze, larger than life 
size, representing the con- 
tinenta of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, 

The corresponding 
room at the north end is 
similar, but the wall paint- 
ings, “The Joys of Life,” 
and another, recently com- 
pleted, opposite, are by 
Koll. In the spandrils of 
the wall arches are paint- 
Ings representing “* Work,” 
‘Sunset,’ “Sleep, and 
“The Dream.” Close up 
to the ceiling are two are 
lamps surrounded by 
smaller glow lamps. 

The rooms between 
those just described and 
the ends of the Salle des 
Fétes are similar to them 
in height and width, but 
13:75 metres in length. Wie ae | 
That at the south end is PRINCIPAL =TAIC Lot (EPP aTaAnE, Wore. oe VILLE, FADE. 
known as the Sal eri . ee z | 
Martin. Rariens a decorative paintings in the apartment being by the mies y that 
name, The room is open on all sides and arcaded, The paintings in the are ay Stig 
&e., represent Architecture, Literature, Music, Painting, Sculpture, key ani sac a ve 
the ceiling ‘a Apollo and the Muses.” The subdued colouring of pare anhaeremiS ] 
effective contrast to that of the apartments adjoining it on the north and sieaees rae an 

The corresponding salon at the north end of the Salle des dyer be ee die 
Bonis.. The subject of the centre ceiling panel is ‘ The Inspiration and Edueation of Nature, 


and those of the frieze spandrila of the arcading ‘Physical and Intellectual ES KeKca, 
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Physics, Chemistry, Philosophy, and Astronomy. The general decoration is in browns 
and gold. 

The Grande Salle des Fétes is 50°30 metres long by 13 metres wide by 13-20 metres in 
height, or 165 feet by 424 feet by 48 feet, but the sides have an open arcade of thirteen hays, 
and at the ends of three, which in effect increases the dimensions to 57°75 metres by 17 metres 
(189) feet by 56 feet), farther 
added to by the great staircase 
occurring along Ohe side and the 
Salle-i-Manger and ante-rooms at 
the ends, giving a through vista of 
a total length of 97 metres, or 318 
feet. Kven this appearance of 
Aizé if magnified by reflection in 
mirrors cleverly arranged in the 
arched recesses of the farthest 
wall of the Salle-i-Manger and 
the north ante-room respectively 
at the opposite ends. The 
judicious arrangement of mirrors 
isa feature in which the French 
excel, 

The ceiling is of “ barrel” 
form, with returned ends, and is 
perforated at the springing with 
the round-headed openings of a 
“triforium ” gallery cireumserib- 
ing the apartment with groins 
intersecting the main barrel. 

The gallery is provided for 
the use of privileged persons who 
Inay wish to view from this ele- 
vated position a fete in progress 
on the floor below. Musicians 
are accommodated at one end of 
this gallery, and also around that 
portion of it which surrounds the 
“Salon des Cariatides.” (See ) 
below.) = "a ' a a Paris. =~ fldmtde Vids. * Galerie ft obeen 

The springing of the barrel “~—— i 
ceiling is- divided on the long sides 
into three bays by boldly modelled : | 
figures (between the groins of vaulting) supporting elaborate scroll pediments. _Those 
figures which occur in the angles of the room (by Blanchard and Desbois) are emphasised by 
heing eovered with gilding. In the spandrils of the triforium arches are yeni figures 
representative of the more prominent French provinces and their chief products : Bretagne, 
Flandre, Normandy, Champagne, Provence, £c. Blue is the predominating colour in these 
Epandrila. The gallery balustrade is of polished red marble, 

The painting in the central panel of the ceiling represents the “ ¢ 
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the World to its Fetes,” and is by Benjamin Constant. Reds predominate here. The subjects 
of the large end panels of the ceiling are Music and Dancing “ passing down the ages,” by 
Gervex and Morot respectively, and of the intermediate smaller ones “ Perfumes” and 
“Flowers,” by G, Ferrier, The ribs and panels of the ceiling are gilded on a ground of buff 
and rich yellows. The general colour scheme of the apartment is in cream and gold. The 
effect of the whole is superb, though to English taste, perhaps, suffering from an excess of 
ornament, There are twelve principal lustre electroliers, and alternating with these twelve 
others of smaller size placed at a higher level. In the ceiling above the electroliers occur 
the grilles through which vitiated air is extracted. The chairs used are of elegant design 
and gilded over their entire surface, including the seats. The flooring is of oak blocks or 


- _ = 


4 
he 
<5 
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parquetry in about 2-inch widths, and so well exeented that the joints are almost invisible. 
The same applies generally to the flooring of the principal rooms throughout at this level. 
Along the side of the Salle des Fétes next the street is the Gallery Lobeau, 76 metres 
long by 8°50 metres in width, with a ceiling composed of a continuous series of dianed vaulta. 
These all contain paintings by Picard representing “ Dreams,” “ Poetry,” “ History "Art 
; Padustry,” “Peace,” &e., and “ The Birth of Paris.” The general decoration of the cupolas 
is by Risler. There are at the ends of the gallery some wall paintings by Berteaux and 
others, and soulpture groups which at present are in plaster only, Some of the paintings are 
CUrLOUS As 1 i ing _ ik 4 : 4 : ; . i 2 
Ee “a . Sepia Me modern silk, felt, and straw hat, and morning coat. One regards 
_. Opening off the centre of the long side of the Salle des Féte 
Salon des Cariatides, 12°25 metres by L075 metres by 12 metres 
from the figures in the upper stage, above ; 


5 opposite this gallery is the 
high, so named, apparently, 
the level of the gallery balustrade, supporting the 
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ceiling. The apartment occupies an effective position over the centre of the length of the grand 
staircase which it overlooks on two sides, The vista is fine. The gallery overhangs the 
floor by means of large coves springing from the cornice of the “order” composing the 
lower stage of height. Up to the level of this cornice the walls are of uncoloured freestone, 
the work above, including the coves, balustrade, cariatide figures, and ceiling, being toned in 
brown colour, On the centre of the floor of this apartment 1s placed a vase in polished 
malachite presented by the 
Czar of Russia in 15898. 
Artificial lighting is effected 
by means of four lustre 
pendants, 

The Grande Salle-a- 
Manger is « very fine 
room, opening off the 
south end of the Salle des 
Fetes. Its dimensions 
are 20°25 metres by 14°50 
metres by §& metres, or 
604 feet by 474 feet by 26 
feet in height. The lining 
of the walls, the cireular 
columns, pilasters, doors, 
ke, are all of unpolished 
oak, panelled and benaut- 
fully carved, and relieved 
occasionally with gilding. 

The friexe and flat 
ceiling are apparently of 
plaster, but decorated im 
colour on a similar brown 
shade, as a ground, to that 
of the oak. A large mirror 
is Placed at the end of the 
room opposite the axial 
line of this aud the Salle 
des Fetes. The luneéttes 
over the eight doorways 
are filled with paintings. 
The painted central panel 
of the ceiling symbolises | | | : - 
illegorically the “ Hymn of the Earth to the Sun,” and those at the ends typily y Harvest 
and “ The Vintage ". all are by Georges-Bertrand. Sculptured figures in white marble by 
Harrias, Falcuivre, and others fill the various niches found eee fhe room. The 
subjects are a Harvest,” “ Vintage,” “ Song,” ‘The C hase, i th 1 Eos i, and | The ee | 

There are eight pendant electroliers. The natural lighting o his room eB eatuey Hate y 
a et eationa heme seen to the best advantage in daylight. 
inadequate, and prevents 1b de oreyrer: Seat bv 10-75 metres by 8 metres), This room 

Adjoining is the Salon Lobeau (14°50 metres OY ” bac ante hie lun ede wandlind dicae 

) . wtih ¢he Salans de Reception, has an oak-paneiied dado 
together with the lobby connecting it with the 


earth rd fk bl ee i hee 
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for a height of about 8 feet, and paintings covering the walls above. The latter are by Paul 
Laurens, and the subjects are scenes in French history—notably, the reception of Louis 
XVI. at the ancient Hotel de Ville in 1789. The ceiling is flat, panelled, and enriched with 
modelled ornament, coloured and gilt. The doors are of oak. In the four corners close up to 
the ceiling are pendant are lamps; in the centre a pendant lustre electroliar. 





The Salon de Reception (of Science, Art, and Letters), with its two arcaded subdivisi 
and gallery along the courtyard side, is possibly the most beautiful portion of the Hotel de 
Ville. The arrangement of the plan lends in effect a sufficient air of mystery to give this 
room # special attractiveness and charm. The colour decorations, too, are perhaps more than 
usually fine in general scheme and design, with subjects for the paintings of great interest. 
The prevailing colours are browns and reds, with blue and gold enrichments. The walling, 
piers, and ceiling have their spaces filled with paintings by Bonnat, ind, Lefebvre, 
Besnard, and other modern artists of France. The ceiling is flat but deeply coffered, panelled, 
and enriched; the arches spanning between the piers are semicircular. The doors are in oak 
with gilt enrichments. The fireplaces at the two ends of the apartments form the only 
portions uncoloured. These are of carved freestone relieved by inlay panels of red, green, 
and black marbles and oval-shaped centrepieces, in the upper part, of painted majolica ware. 

Artificial lighting is effected by means of pendant lustre electroliers as in the other 
rooms, and there are open grilles above, in the ceiling, for ventilation. 

The anthjects of some of the more important paintings are as follows :-— 





i 


Salon des Sciences (at eastern end)— 


In centre of ceiling: “The Deification of the Sciences." 
End panels of ceiling : “ Meteorology " and « Electricity.” 


On walls: Physics, Botany, &c. and allegorical figures representing Air, 
Fire, Water, and the Earth. 
In the frieze: “The Instruction of Science" and “ its Glorifieation.” 


Medallion portraits of great French scientists. 
Sulon des Arts (central) — 

In contre of ceiling: “ The Triumph of Art,” allegorical, hy Bonnat. 

End panels of ceiling: “The Ideal” and « Truth," 

On walls : Music, Dancing, Sculpture, Architecture, Painting, &e. 
Medallion portraits of Puget, Philibert Delorme (the 
architect), Poussin, and Ramean. 

Salon des Lettres (at western end)— 
In centre of ceiling: “The Muses,” allegorical. 
End panels of ceiling: « Inspiration " and “ Meditation.” 


On walls : Allegorical figures representing Philosophy, Poetry, Elo- 
quence, History, Xe. 

In the frieze - “The history of writing” in ancient and modern times. 
Portraits of Moliére, Victor Hugo, Michelet, and 


The general colour decorations are by Guifard. The size of 


the side gallery, is $1 metres by 15 metres by 8 meires, or 1014 feet by 49 feet by 26 feat. 
The Galerie des Fétes, 46°50 metres by 5 metres by 8 metres, 


side of the Salons, has a barre! ceiling divided transversely by ribs in continuation of the pilasters 
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on walls and piers; ‘The colour treatment is mainly in browns, red, and gold—both the general 
decorations and paintings being the work of Galland. The subjects include the Arte—Archi- 
tecture, Painting, Sculpture, &e.—and technical sciences or handicrafts, such as metal-work- 
ing, pottery making, masonry, &e. The doorway at the end of the gallery which opens off the 
Prefects’ Staircase is of finely carved stone, uncoloured, and the doors themselves are of oak. 
The Prefects’ Stairease is the second finest in the building; it oceupies a space of 
ld metres by 10 metres (46 feet by 32) feet), the stairs themselves being about 3°25 metres 
in width and of white marble. The balustrade is of bronze, of bold leaf and floral design 


et 
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and fine workmanship, the standard electroliers being of bronze also. The walls are of “ai 
stone, uncoloured—the floors and landings of coloured niar bles. The ceiling and its large 
coves and lunettes over the doors are also of stone, and have received decorative ee 
all by Puyis de Chavannes. The subject of the large central ceiling panel appears °° 
“Victor Hugo offering his Lyre to the City of Paris,” while others Sh iuagrant 
“ Urbanity,” “Charity, “Indostry,” “Artistic Ardour,” «Xe. he doors opening © 
landings are of oak picked out with gilding. 

In the ground-floor vestibule of this staircase 
representing a herald-at-arms m fifteenth-century “ 
remarkable piece of work by Fremiet, the sculptor (1885) 


is a bronze equestrian statue, with figure 

costume holding aloft a chandelier—a 

- and against the wall in the north- 
| Ml 
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west corner is a memorial bust, in marble, of Theodore Ballu, the architect of the building, 
by E. Barrias, with a bronze figure against a pedestal by Coutan. 

There are sculpture groups at the various stages of the staircase representing “ Security, 
“Justice,” “ Instruction,” &e. 

The Cabinet of the Prefects (15 metres by 10°50 metres) is of great beanty and 
magnificence, The wall surfaces are filled with paintings, and the furniture is in harmony 
| with the high character of the decora- 
Lions. 

The corridor between the Prefects’ 
Staircase. and the Municipal Connell 
Chamber has walls and ceiling of un- 
coloured freestone, the floor of mosaic, 
and windows filled with heraldic stated 
glass containing the names of civic 
worthies of the city. 

The Municipal Couneil Chamber 
occupies a position in the centre of the 
principal facade,-locking on to the Place 
de Hotel de Ville, and, like the reception 
apartments, is situated on the first floor. 
It is‘ rectangular room with a flat ceiling, 
and its dimensions are 21°50 metres by 
1375 metres by 8-40 metres, or 704 feet 
by 45 feet by 27] feet. The Presidential 
“tribune” is at the north end, and the 
general seating for the councillors (101 
in all) is arranged to face it on a partial 
radial principle, -. 

The President's seat: occupies the 
centre of the upper stage of the “ tribune,” 
with that of the Vice-President on his 
right hand and two secretaries on either 
side. On the same line with these, but 
separated by a short space, sit the official 
stenographers, two on each side. The 
centre of the platform immediately im 
front of the President is used by the 
orator, who leaves his seat to speak from 
oa POLS THLE GSkew O08 LET TENS ostmines. tamateen «| this position, There are three steps up to 
| = . : | = this: level, five up to that of the steno- 
graphers, six to the Fecretiries, anid seven 
: — to the President. ‘The councillors sit at 
leaks (fixed) which, with i few exceptions, take two members each, and have lock-up eom- 
sobonhess, with lifting cover and the hime of member attached, and each ih portfolio blotter 
with stiff covers to hold loose papers and for writing. The chairs are cane-bottomed and 
movable, with arms and back slightly padded and upholstered in leather. Each row of desks 
rises one step (about five inches) above that next below, from the front to the hack of the room ; 


and as each seat adjoins a longitudinal fangway, it becomes easy for members to pass up and 
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down the room. There are in addition passage-ways, divided off along the two side walls, 
into which the councillors may pass without undue prominence when entering or leaving 
theroom: ‘The upper part of these divisions, together with that of the gangway sereen behind 
the President's “ dais,” is of plate glass framed in metal, no doubt arranged for the avoidance 
of draughts. | 

The two Prefects sit at a table in the front 6f the general seating and opposite the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, and with them the Director of Public Works and other chief officials. 
Other officials occupy the tables against the side walls. 





THe PRIUCTS FTATOC ARE (EPPSR PEACE) Te. BE VEL, Pan” 


at the back of the room, and privileged persons and the 


The public oceupy the gallery : Saree ST A 
Roth are reached from the main “ municipal” statr- 


Press the gallery behind the President. 


Cabes acdiomine. - - . ; 
The willl of the Council Chamber are lined to a height of eight feet or so with panelling 


in unpolished mahogany relieved by gilding. The doors (of nes San on ite ete 
into the corridor along one side), gallery fronts, furnit ares a Senate oar <p 1 A 
mahogany. The eolour treatment of the walle anid ceiling. me aeyneneae = a stacloams 
the windows have stained glass. The floor throughout i ee pr Mr lar sendiladizix this 
As previously mentioned, special care has been taken in the arrangements - se arin ae 


upariment, 
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Opening off the south end of the Council Chamber are lobbies leading to the “ Salle de la 
Commission du Budget ” (finance committee), the “ vestiaire,” or cloakroom, intervening, This 
committee room is 13°75 metres by 7 metres—a fine apartment with oak doors and panelled 
dado, with paintings by Détaille fillmg the wall spaces above. The floor is carpeted, and the 
windows are filled with stained glass, The table is of long shape with semicircular ends. 
The offices of the secretary and others are adjoining. | 

Various other committee rooms are planned in close proximity to the Council Chamber, 
ranged round the central courtyard. 

Opening off the north end of the Council Chamber is the members’ refreshment buffet, 
and beyond that the Municipal Reference Library, containing about twenty thousand volumes 
of administrative works, to which access is readily gained by members during sittings of the 
Council. There are oak bookcases round the walls for their full height, and an intermediate 
gallery with oak balustrade, for access to the upper part, reached by an oak spiral staircase. 
The ceiling is coffered and decorated in colour, a painting occupying the large central panel. 

Near by are the rooms of the President of the Council and his secretary. 

Between the west side of the central courtyard and the Council corridor are two stair- 
cases and vestibules most conveniently planned to serve this important legislative centre of 
the building. They communicate with other municipal offices on the floors above, and on 
the ground floor have corridors connecting with the reception vestibules on the east side, and 
the Salle des Prévots beneath the Council Chamber. | 

The Salle des Prévots is 31 metres by 13°50 metres by 8 metres, or 1014 feet by 44 feet 
hy 26 feet, divided by two rows of columns into-seven bays in the length and three in the 
with, vaulted above. The columns are of marble, or of an artificial composition similar in 
appearance, and are polished, while the walls and vaulting are of uneoloured freestone. 
Polished red marble panels are set in the walls carved with the names of the Prévots and 
Prefects of Paris. The entrances open off from the covered carrlage-ways—one at each end 
—the doors themselves being of oak with bronze hinges. The floor is of coloured marbles, 
and a number of bronze lamp standards reat thereon, 7 =i 

The principal library is on the top floor of the bnilding, on the east side, aboye the Salle 
des ‘etes. It is rectangular in plan, and oceurring as it does in the roof portions of the 
sloping sides appear in the room with returned ends. The sides of the roof are panelled in 
oak with the central portion flat and glazed beneath a continuous sk ‘light by means of which 
the room is lighted. The positions of roof principals are marked by the crossing of segmental - 
shaped transverse ribs encased in wood. The size of the apartment is 45°50 -metrea by 
18 metres by about 10 metres in height. Bookcases line the walls up to the aprir sing of the 
roof: these are of oak, a8 is also an intermediate gallery which cireumscribesa the with 
onuk spiral staircases for access thereto at each angle of the room. There are bronze lamp stun 
darda ranged atintervals round the gallery on the main supports of the balustrade The books 
on the lower floor are railed off by lengths of iron railing, about four feet away with | openings 
at intervals. The general area of the room is occupied hy tables for roadaxs with lamp 
standards ranged down the centre of the tables, The desk of the libra eee peice Vee : 
platform slightly raised above the r ape is arian in charge 1s:on'® 
= bed : y rais above the floor. The system of a “card catalogue” appears to be in 
electric fans. ‘The verGhtnn oak, With the usual gratings admitting fresh air, and four 
disturbing noise. In thy cen eee ae Pe Yery g00d, though the fans make a somewhat 
de Vil gst Einar of the library is placed a large plaster model of the Hotel 

e Ville. The books are almost entirely of an administrative character. and sresen 
number about fifty-one thousand volumes. The uhli h : . racter, and al present 
obtaining a permit to do so from the Prefect, wae pable have the use of the library by 
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The Caisse Municipale (Bank) is on the ground floor on the north side of the building 
(towards the Rue de Rivoli), and here is made payment of interest to holders of municipal 
shares: on loans of money to the municipality when large expenditures are projected, &c. 
Adjoining are the necessary clerical offices, with a series of serving counters opening into the 
public room. The private offices of the senior officials are conveniently arranged adjoining. 
Beneath in the basement is the office for the payment of municipal rates and taxes and 
accommodation for officials of that department. Behind is the record store of the bank, 
storage for title deeds, &ec. 

Awnexes.—As usually happens, the requirements have outgrown. the accommodation 
provided in the Hotel de Ville. Several departments, including those of education and 
municipal works (roads, sewers, &ec.), are housed in separate buildings outside. 


NOTES ON THE COLOUR DECORATION AND SCULPTURE. 

In some interesting notes on this sabject which appeared in The Builder some years ago 
it was pointed out that the decorations at the Hotel de Ville, commenced in 1887, were being 
arranged for by a committee of experts appointed for that purpose by the Municipal Council. 
The aim of the committee appears to have been to make use of the best available talent to 
produce a decorative scheme, representative of the art of the time in which it was produced, 
for the instruction and pleasure of succeeding generations of citizens, One notices accordingly 
much variety in the pictorial decorations, and no attempt to follow a particular style or 
“school.” The whole, however, being in its way excellent, it would perhaps be difficult to 
aay whether a finer effect would have resulted from a treatment more closely illustrative of 
one artistic phase. Both the painting and the sculpture much impress one with the natural 
wathetic genius of the French nation. Paintings applied to the walls and ceilings by con- 
siderably over a hundred artists are to be found in the great suite of reception-rooms. 

As mentioned before, although even now unfinished, nearly 3,600,000 francs have already 
been expended on painted decorations and sculpture since the building was completed. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHRONICLE. 
THE NOVEMBER EXAMINATIONS. 


The Preliminary. 


The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration aa Probationer BLT. BA, was held in 
London and the provincial centres mentioned below 
on the Sth and 6th November. One hundred and 
eighty-eight candidates were almitted, and claims 
for exemption from sitting were allowed to the 
number of fifty-seven. The ramaining 181 were 
examined, with the following results ;— 


Suniher 


Dhstrict Evagion! Piel Relegated 
Londen ~ : .» &: . i - 18 
Birmingham : - ae (0s 2 | 
Bristol : : : ae ni] : a 
Cardiff . i i (i a ih ia 1 
Leeds . , ‘ - 16 u = 7 
Manchester . ; ; 2 =. ; 7 
Neweasilo . : a) 27 ‘ih ‘ a 

131 it} 40) 


The passed candidates, with those exempted— 
making a total of 148 aliogether—arens follows :-— 


ADAMS: John Brittain ; e/o Elijah Jénes, Fay. 10 Albion 
Street, Hanley, Staffs | Master: Mr. Slain Jones). 
ADAMS: Percy Joyce; Wert Lodge, Palmerston Road, 
Bockhorst Hill, Eesen [Chigwell Grammar School), 
ASHFORD: Harry Albert;  sannymend,” Hoddesdon, 

Ray ewan Wa. Clarksen’, 
OS : Georme Whitaker: “4 uthorpe, " Booth 
Hill Road, Croydon 'Afester< ie F. Wheeler *}. ig 
BARKER: George Frederick; 417 Park Road, Boho, 
Birmingham [ Master: Mr, A.J, Dunn *], 
BEESLEY: Arihar Cumpbell; 41 Hroomgrove Road, 
Shetlield (Master: Mr. Chatles Hadfield *), 
BESANT: Hubert Kaxton;: 44 Darenth oud, Stamford 
Hill, 8. [ Master: Myr. R.A, Briggs * 


BLAKE: Frok; “ Sovendiaes nm 49 Halt Moon Lane, 
<--sany iad . (Masters: Messrs. Harrison * 4 
aru |, 


PONIFACE : Charley Frank; 54 Station Road, P 
flelid | Masters: Messrs. W. F. Unkeoth* @ Bose 

BREWERTON: Frank Asquith; 20 Mayfield Road. 
aa ange, Manchester (Hulme Grammar 

BRE WIS : Humphrey ; #6 Cromwell Toad, Bo 
aington, §.W, | Master: Mr. W. EK, Clifton “ts ce 
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BURN: Walter; Alin Lodge, Forest Boad, Rangoon, 
Burma [St. Mark's School, Windsor). 
BUSHILL: Perey Norman; 14, Park Avenue, Soho Hill, 
Rirminghum [Birmingham University), 
BUTCHER: Edmund Herbert; 1 Fetherston Koad, Sian- 
erabat e Essex (Masters: Mesere. Barrett & 
river] 


CAMPBELL: Duncan Alexander; The Old House, Gras- 
sendale Park, Liverpool. 

CAREY: Percival James; “ Coverdale,” Weatmoreland 
Road, Bromley, Kent [Oundle School]. 

CATHCART: Wliliam D'Arcy: efo Jamex Platt & Co. 
77 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. (Master: Mr. Wa. 
Black a . 

CAWTHORNE: Harry Beaumont: Luton Lowse, Mes- 
borough [Barnsley Granumar School]. 

CHAMBERLAIN : Harry Samuel; 01 Si. Andrew's Noud, 
Sutth sen Master: Mr. G.¢, Vernon: Tn! is 

CHAMBERLAIN: Thomas Chandless; Northumberland 
House, Manor Itoad, Forest Hill, SE. oe 
Regent Street). 

CHANDLER: Hurold Frederic: 22 Hillside Gardens, Hi 
gate, N.[ Masters: Messrs. Bell, Withers, & M a 

CHANSON: Guy Dunstan; Arneliffe, Malton, Yorks. 
(Master: Mr. CH, Channon * ; 

CHEERS: Wilfroy Anson ; Herintdene, Waldegrave Park, 
Twickenham [Master : Mr, rs} — 

CHEESEWRIGHT : Goatwycke; Hawmarsh Hill, near 

Rotherham, Yorkshire (Masters: Mosers. J.D. 
Webster * & Son]. | 
CHERITON: William George Lloyd ; 20 Mount Ephraim 

‘Lane, Streatham, &.W. [Dulwich College): 

CLARK: Sidney; 8 Thornton Road, Slanwix, Carlisle 
(Maater: Mr. G. Dale Oliver *). 

CLOUGH: William, jun. : Whithy Heal, Steelon, near 
ya Yorks, (Masters; Mesars. Moore & Crabtree}, 

COATES Bertram ; Council Offices, Altofts 
f Master: Mr. W. Wrigley * 

COATES: William Victor; c/o Messrs. Bentley & Hull, 
etal Place, Grimaby [Maaslers: Meaars. Bentley 

: Berti Philipps; ‘Throxton Rectory, Andover 
- {Haileybn ¥ College’. 

COOK : Henty Thomaa; Colville, Cavendish Toad, 
Higham Vark, Chingford (Master: Mr. 8. ‘T. Adami). 

CORNELL: Albert Ernest: “Sidway,” Oldridge a 
Perry Barr, Birmingham (Master: Myr. Ww. F : 
Edwards], 

COX: Maurice James; Ranisden Cottage, Namsaden Road, 
Godalmi ming, Surrey (Master: Mr. J..H. Norral 
CRELLIN : Ewurt; 60 Parliament Street, Bamaey, Ile of 

Man [Master : Mr. W. Horrocks). 

CRUICKSHANK: Herbert William; 22 Powis Terrace, 
Aberdeen, Seotland | Master: Mr. A. Marshall Mac- 
kenzie,” ATS A., LL... , 

DALZIEL: John George; Gurfield House, St. Paul's 
Boal, ve Hartlepool [Masters : Messre. Harry 

Barnes * & C, F. Burton). 

DAVIDSON ; Oswald Ferguson; 31 Eldon Street, New- 

aE. ites 2 (Masters: Messrs. Davidson & Rone 


DAViS : "Philp Wolf T Hyde Park = W. [London 


University}. 

DIGGLE : Mths Wrigley; 19 Cornwall Terrace, 
Regent's Park [Harrow School), 

ECKERSLEY Walter Holand; Hoads Nook, Carlisle 
Master: Mr, J. Forster). 


[ 
EDWARDS: Albert Lionel: 36 Griffiths oad, Wimble- 
don, §,W, Samiti Mr. J, R. Han ling. 
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EILOART: Honald Edwand; 17 Elsworthy Hoad, S.W. 
[Harrow School - 


FARMER: Alexander Croshie; Eller How, Acrefield 
Road, Prenton, Birkenhead [Warbreck College, Ain- 


tree}. 
FAWCETT: George Herbert ; 65 Wykeliam Street, Scar- 
harough [ Master: Mr. Frank A. Tugwell ™). 
FLETCHER; Jumes Herbert; Flowery Field House, 
Hyde, Cheshire (Master: Mr. G. H. Willoughby + 
FOWLER: Hollis tlie; 10 Vernon Square, Ryde, LW. 
[ Master: Mr. J. W. Walmisley *]. 
GARRETT; Sidney Colston; 14 Windlesham Road, 
Brighton | Master: Mr, T, Garrett). 
GHANT: John Dunean; 30 Union Road, Invernoss 
(Master: Mr. John Robertson). 
GREENALL: Benson ; 650 Ashton Old Road, Openshaw, 
Manchester {Master: Mr: cheeses Set y *}. 
GRESSWELL: Hugh: 109 Hugh Road, Balham, 8.W. 
(Mester; Mr. Howard Goadbyi. 
HALG: Charles Thornton; 118 Strathnairn Street, 
Roath, Cardiff (Master: Mr, G. A. Birkenhead). 
HALL: Hobert Brearley: c/o Mr. RB. Hall, High- 
_cliffe House, Batley (Masters; Mesera. Holtom & Fox). 
HARRIES: John James; 2 Eaton Crescent, Swansea 
_ | Master: Mr. F, B. Smith). 
HARRIS: Leslie Youngman; Clinton Terrace, The Park, 
Nottingham (Gresham's School, Holt). 
HOWELL: John Allnutt; 85 Southmoor Road, Oxford 
[ Master: Mr. BE. W. Alfrey). | 
HOWORTH : Frederick; 11 Nelson Street, St. Anne’s- 
_on-Hea, Laneca (Afasters; Mesers. Sames & Green). 
HUNT: Spencer Grey Wakeley; 5 Lancaster Road, 
__ Brighton (Master: Mr. Simeon Hunt). — . 
INGLETON: Delamark Frank; 41 Machen Place, Cardiff 
(Master: Mr. BH. Fedameall yt 
JACK: G. Wilfred; 66 Burma , Clissold Park, B. 
(Ollie Toad Shoo). 
JACKSON: John Henry; Woodlands View, Horsforth, 
__ Leeds (Master: Mr, A. BE. Kirk *1, | 
JENKINS: Edward Geoffrey ; 241 St. Ann's Road, South 
_ Tottenham, N. { Master: Mr. H.G.Crothall), 
JOHNSON: Standfield; Rock Mount, King’s Heath, Bir- 
__ mingham [Mester: Mr. Wm. Haywood), —_ 
JONES: Walter Sydney; 21 Kempshott Road, Streatham 
_ Common, §.W, | 
JOY NBON = onl Charkes Billingsley; Albert House, 
King's Hill, Wednesbury, Staffa [Afatters: Measra. 
___Sornson Broa.]. 
RELLY: Henry; 11 Myddleton Street, Carlisle [Afnsters : 
__., Messra. Pickering & conn pies Las 
KING : Henry Foster: 44 Weltje Road, Hammersmith, 
We [Maxter: Mr. Fred Rowntree *). 
KNOWLES: Benjamin; 10 Fernhill Road, Bootle 
L (Masters : Messrs, Medealf & Medealf), : 
AWRENCE: Idwal Thomas; Mars-yi-haul, Trealaw, 
t. Khondda, South Wales [‘Tannton School). 
bie e Wilfrid; 41 ioe Street, Gateshead- 
_ Upon- Tyne | Master: Mr. J, G. Crone). 
LETHEREN : Witlinen Harding; Blenheim House School, 
Ent Fareham (Master: Mr, H. Frost], 
MAX: Percy Hirst; 201 Derby Street, Bolton, Lancs. 
wr paetera: Mesurs. Stead & Morris). : 
OR} £ ia honsie, Major's Loan, Falkirk, 8-1. 
_ taster: Mr. Thomas M. Copland). i. 
LOVELUCE : Edward; Sunnyside, Bridgend, Glam. 
Ly [Master : Mr. P. J, Thomas. 
‘MON: Maurice: “ Homie Croft,’ 8 Bennett's Hill, Oxton, 
i Birkenhead [Birkonhead Schoal]. 
Big ye Blue Stone House, High Lane, Burslem, 
Ts [Master : Mr, Reginald T. Longden). 
MACFARLANE = Garces. Game: 41 Keraland Terrace, 
Aine Glasgow [Master: Mer, Jolin J, Burnet," 
of bee k 5 


MactKENZIE: Roderick; Estate Office, The Gardens, 
Lochlinchart, Rose-shire, N.B. [Afaster: Mir, W. C, 


Joeuaa}. 
McLACHLAN: Charles; 23 Clarendon Road, Lewisham, 
S.E. (St. Donstan’s College, Catford). 
MACLEAN: Neil Alexander Duvidson; 349 Hoya) Street, 
Gaurock, Sootland {Masfera: Mesrs. Salmon, Son, & 
(Gillespie *). 
McNEIL: William Wallace; G Hazel Bank, Blackbarn 
[Maaters: Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth), 
MALONE, William Adolphe; Entroya, Fortwilliam Park, 
Felfast (Masters: Messrs. Hobart & Heron), 
MARLES: Charles Wright; Hill Side, Sketty, H.8.0., 
Glam, | Master: Mr. Glendinning Moxharm " |}. 
MARSHALL: Heetor Charlton; 4 Kensington Terrace, 
Sunderland (Master: Mr. John Eltringbam). 
MARTINDALE: Henry William; Harrold Dene, Princesa 
Road, Bournemouth, W, { Moafer: Mr. 'T. Stevens * |. 
MARTYN: Laurence Dunmoro; Petergate, Tiverton 
(Blundell's School, bbairre 
MATHER: Samuel Pochin; Mill Hill School. 
MAUGHAN: Joseph Robinaon ; Elvaston Road, Herham- 
an-Tyne {Mastera: Messrs. Liddle & Browne). 
MAYHEW: George Melbourne; Arlesey Vicarage, 
Hitehin, Herts [Hitchin Grammar Sehool], 
MONTENIUS: Louis Emslie; 46 Holmbush ond, 
Potney, SW. [Afasters: Messrs. Brown & Barrow *). 
MOODLE : John; 63 Eastwood Roal, Goolmayes, Faaex 
(Wilson College, Stamford Hill! — : 
MORGAN: Hough Bernard Townshend; $5 Lingfield 
Road, Wimbledon {Master : Mr. Reginald Blomfield *. 
MORLEY : Harold Hadaon; 56 Tranmere Road, Enrls- 
field, H.W. [Masters; Mesers. Palgrave & Co.), 
MOTT: Harold Fenwick; 0 Addison Road, Plymouth 
Ate College}. | | 
WASH: Herbert Mason: Thorncroft, Hale Toad, Farn- 
ham, Surrey [Mosters: Messrs. Niven * ct Wiggeles- 


worth "|. 
NIGHTINGALE: Frederick Baylica; 47 West Side, 
Wandaworth Common, §.W, [Royal College of Art}. 
O'DWYER: Valentine; 9 Hyde Park Terrace, Leeds 
[Masfera: Mesars. Chorley * & Connon *). 
ORDISH: Roland; 1 Bailey Street, Derby [Afmster: Mr, 
H. T. Sudbury). ie. 
PATEY : Percy Pettman; care of Messrs, Nicholson « 
Harires, Offa Street, Hereford [Masfera: Messry. 
Nicholeon * & Hartree), yal 
PEERLESS: Herbert Read; “Sanstead,” Reignte [Uni- 
versity Collepe Sehool). na ad 
PELL-ILDERTON : Perey; “Saxonholme, Higher 
Openshaw, Manchester [Masfers: Messrs. Joseph 
u ILL: f ire ¥ tor; Mount Pl t, Doganwy, near 
TSILL: Alfred Victor; Mount Pleasant, Deganwy, 1 
: Llandudno, North Wales (Masfers: Messrs. Creo. 


PYM: Henry Osney Melville; “1 Parliament Street, 
Nottingham [| Masters: Mesars. Brewill * & Baily *).. 

OUEKETT: John: Usan, Orwell Park, Rathgar, Dublin 
(Master: Sir Thomas Drew *, PLWHA). 


RAVENSCEROFT: Martin; Hrathay, Oxton, Cheshire 


[Rughy School]. 
HAYMES? Albert Hugh; 27 Claremont Road, Crickle- 
wood, N.W. (Master: Mr, Edwin J. Stubhal. ; 
REVIE : Archibald; $2 Fliwerbill Street, Al Seat- 
land (Masters: Messrs. G. Arthur & ig i 
RHIND: Walter; 414 Quinton. Street, Earlsfield, SW. 
(Masters: Mosars, D, & G. BR. MoMilian).- 
RICHARDS: Franeta Ashbarner. B.A. Oxon.; 19 Wetherby 
Gardens, §.W, (Westminster School), : 
RIDLEY: Basil White; care of Arthur Marshall, Fisq-. 
King Street, Nottingham: (Masfer: Mr. Arthur 
Marshall *}. 
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RIDLEY: Geoffrey Willian ; Edgmont, Parkside, Not- 
tingham [Master: Me. Arthur Marahall * 

ROSLING: Heginald Peregrine; 1 Kirklees Villas, 
Ashley Court Hoad, ley Hill, Bristol [Merchant 
Venturera’ College). 

ELL: Robert Tor; 11 Gray's Inn Square, W.C. 
[ Masfera: Mesare. Russell * & Cooper *). 

RUTTER: William Arthor: 1 Princes Street, Roath, 
Cardiff [Maxer: Mr. William H. Sect). 

SAWYER: Henry &eott; 14 Howard Place, Carlisle 
[ Master: Mr. J. a Martindale}. 

SEDDON : Joseph; 44 Langdale Road, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey (Master: The late John P. Seddon *]. 

BHAPLAND: Henry Percival; 46 Canonbury Square, 
Islington, BN. 

SHEARS: Reginald: 388 Anerley Koad, Westeliff-on- 
Bea (Master: Mr. Edward Wright]. 

SHEFFIELD: Herbert William ; Harcourt Square, Earls 
Barton, Northamptonshire (Masters: Messra. Shar- 
man & Areher). 

SHEPHERD: Harold Joseph; Ivy Cottage, Darnall, 
Sheffield | Masters: Mesars. Potter & Sandford], 

SHERWIN: Cecil Thomas; “ Westbrook,’ Lichfield 
Road, Staflond [ Master: Mr. J. Hutchings =i * 

SMITH: Walter James; “Belmont.” Bentinck Rond, 
Neweastleupon- Tyne [Master : Mr. Charles 8, 
Errington *}, 

STEWART: George Muir; 208 Possil Road, Glasgow, 
Seotland | Master: Mr. James Cowie), 

STONE : John Thomas ; 614 Credenhill Street, Streatham, 
S.W, [Master : Messrs, F, Chown & Co.). 

STUART: Alexander Davidson; 1 Richmond Road, Long 
Lane, East Finchley, N. [! Master: Mr.G. Al. Wateon |]. 

SUTCLIFFE: John; 42 81. Andrews Hoad eae Bit. 
Anne't-on-the-Sea [Master: Mr. H. EF. Kely 

SWANN-WATTS: Ernest: 8 St. David's Roo 
St. Anne's-on-the-Sen [Master : Mr. Wade}. 

SYKES: Wilfred Elsworth; Oukhurst, Cottingham, 
E. Yorkshire [ Master: Mr. J. M. Doasor *). 

TAPPING: Frank; Bedgrove Hours, Aylesbury [Master: 
Mr. Mannings ne) 

THOMERSON: Harold Albert: 46 Kenninghall Road, 
Clapton, N.E. [Master : Mr. W. A. Finch], 

TIGAR: eatin “Heathfield,” 93 Languard Road, 
Southam ton | Muster : Alr. L.. G. Duncan], 

TURNER: Piooias Edwin; Selwyn Lodge, Solihull, 
Warwickshire {Masfera: Messrs. Bateman & Haute. 
fear ©). 

VIOLET: Matthew Thomas: 27 Lichfield Hond, Stafford 
(Master: Mer, J, Hutchings *), 

WALDROW : Frank; Haslemere, St. Mark's Road, Bush 
Hill Fark, Enfield, N, (Master: Mr, Frank Bethel). 

WALL: Roland Lexie; 3 Beecheroft Hoad, Upper 
Tooting [University Callepze}. 

WALLE: Augustus George ; 2 Grove End Toad, 5.W 
[Afaater: Mr. Thackeray ’ 

WALLER: Thomas Wright: 80 York Roald, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham (Master: Mr. M. QO, Type*] 

ELCH: Herbert Archibald; 47 Albert Street, Regent's 
Patk. N.W.[Master: Mr. T. B. Whin 

WILDIN: Edwin George; Hawthorn Bunk. ‘Stoke-on. 
Trent | Master: Mr. A. I. P. Pie 

WILLCOX: Edward Wilberforce : au Belvoir Road, 
Memtoeliey, Bristol [Mastera: Messrs. La Trobe * & 

‘eabon 


WILLIAMS: Enoch; Ael.y-Bryn, Hon-y.maen, near 
Wien eaters: Mr. Warren Moxham *1. 

r laniey; 11 ringield, Clapion, 
N.E. [Maaters : sg A Ms sui Wheat, aicken 
WILLIS: William Elias: Allanson Villa, Cotham Road 
South, Bristol (Merchant Ventorers’ College). 
WILSON : John; 16 Bedford Flace, Russell Square, W.C. 

(Masters: Messrs, Henderson & Hall, Sunderland). 





(8 Dee, 1906 


WINTER: Donglas Charles: “Ormiston House," St. 
Helen's Road, Westeliff-on-Sea Master + Mr. H. 
Leon Carbuche), 


WISTLE: Arthur: Kingsdown, crlgreg sa Hana 
Masters: Messrs. Hanister Fletcher, & Sons "1. 
WRIGLEY: Thomas; “ Vetusholime,” eh Anne's Eoad 
Easi, St, Anze's-on- the-Sea, Lancashire | Masters: 

Mesars. Charles Heatheote * & Sons), 


The seteriak (*) denotes. Members of the Inetituie, 


Intermediate. | 
The Intermediate Examination qualifyin; 
registration as Studen/ RLB.A, was heli 
London and the undermentioned provineia 
on the Sth, 6th, Sth, and 9th November. ‘Oh 
hundred and forty- -four candidates presented them- 
selves and were examined, with the following 
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The sixty-five successful candidates have been re- 
gistered as Students B.I.B.A. Their names, which 
follow, are given in order of merit,as placed by 
the Board of Examiners :— 


AYRE: David Wickham [Prohationer 1005]: TL Patrick 
ee Cork, Ireland [Masters: Messra, W. H. Hill * 


). 
IXER: Sydney wig a fa [Probationer 1902] ; 71 
Pham Common, 5.W. [Master : 
Mr. J. Ernest Franck “1 
DENMAN : John Leopold [Probationer 1904); & Clifton 
‘Termace, Brighton [Maaster: Mr, 8. Denman). 
EODDINGTON aaa jan. [Prodadioner Le ronson LOO} ; I unnall 
ienialow, ny pa (Masters: Messrs, Charles 
Heatheote* & Sons 
paar on Heart Nodal Lebanon, 1h04) ; a 
oon Hquare, W.C, [ Masters: Mes=rs. 
Slatver & Cosh}. ak: : 
NEAYVE : a ert [Probationer 1904); Bloomubury 
House, | polarne Square, W.C, (Masters: Messrs, 
| MERRIBON, Ohara hed [Probationsr 1900); 26 
gs Road, Stoke Newingines N.[ Master: Mr. J.T. 


HUNTER: George Edward [Probationer 1906); Went- 
worth, Gosforth, Northumberland [ Masters: Messrs. 
Cackett * & Burns-Diek *), 

WRAY: Exnest Warneford [Probationer 1905] ; 40 
Ovington Street, Lennox na, 5.W saan Pro 
feasor Beresford Pite *|, 

sotalol anaes Robert [Probationer 1 8 Gordon 

eester | Masters: Meesrs. *&Co*}. . 

DYKE. 1 "David id Niches [ Probationer 1908} ; 67 ra Got) 
ton Oval, S.E. (Master: Mr. Walter Pott 

RICHARDSON : John Blythe (Probationer 1904]; West 
hog Houns, Shotley cab Durham [Master : 2: 


Wwipbowso SON: Ariba Henn [Probationer 28 le: | 


; i? _ > lll ——_ = a a ~ 
NOVEMBER EXAMINATIONS: PASSED CANDIDATES 8a 


HALLAS: Harold Wimpenny (Protationer 1904); Ivy 
edit! Trinity Street, Huddersfield [Afester: Mr. 
CLOUX: Prank Lovis Whitmarsh | Prohationer 1906); 66 
eh Road, Herve Hill, 3.E. (Master: Mr. Walter 

‘ott *), 

HEALEY: Francis Horst {Prohatiowr 1901); 145 Wilmer 
Boal, Heaton Bradford, Yorks [Msfers: Messrs. 
T. EL & F. pesler | 

MASON: Frederick Charles [P'robationer M4); 35 St. 
ees ree Road, Lee, §.E. [Afaster: Mr. BR. Langton 

Jole * 

LOUW: Wyneand Hendrik (Probationsr 1905); c/o 
T. J. Louw, Esg., P.O. Paarl Station, Cape Colony 
‘Master: Mr. FE. Seeliger). | 

SAVAGE; Hubert, Pipholibner Ww): 65 Hilldrop 
Crescent, Camden Bowl, N. [Mosfer: Mr. E. Harding 


Parne*), 
MARTIN = John Gray [Probationer 1003) ; 240 Park Rond, 
Oldham, anes | Master; Mr. Thomas Hilton). 
DAVIDSON : John Adam [Prodationer LG]; * Avoca,” 
Kensington Road, Knock, Co, Down, Ireland { Masters: 
ss Afeeare. Young & Mackenzie). 
SELLECE : George Brooking {| Probationer 1009) ; 2 Green 
Bank, Plymouth (Master: Mr. B. Pricatley-chires *). 
WHITE: Oswald [Prohationer); 23 Bristol Road, Edgbas- 
ton, Birmingham | Moster: Mr. Atkinson). 
WARNHAM-TICKLE : Arthur George [-Probationer 1903) ; 
68 Linden Arenne, Willeeden, S.W.[Mnater: Mr. Max 
ATTN OPnAtn |. 
BRAZIER; Frederick Henry [Prebationer 1iNM) ; Station 
Road, Addlestone [Masfer: Mr. H. Goadhy). 
FLEMING: Herbert Sidney [Profationer 104); 34 
Thanet Road, Erith, Kent [Master; Mr. W. Egerton). 
FULTON: Andrew Wilfrid [Probationer 1902) ; 4 Perey 
t., Liverpool [ Masters: Messrs. Haigh & Lp aa 
HIGGINS: William Thomas [Probationer 104); Hane- 
ne Stony Stratford, Bucks {Masters : Messrs. Law 
aris = 


MOUNT: Francia Edwin Spencer [Probationer UKM]; 

Linkfield House, Fontenoy Road, Balham, 5,W. 
_ [Maater: Mr. F. E. Williams *). 

MOORE: Ernest Josiah Edwurds [(Probatiomer 1004); 
BT Dock Street, Newport, Mon. [Masters ; Mesars. 
Habershon,* Fawekner, & Oo.). . 

ALLEN: John Gordon (Projafioner 1902); Dashmon- 
ten, Holrnedale Road, West Hampatend | Masier: Mr. 
A. Burnell Burnell *). 

BARGMAN : Robert Frederick |Probationer); 16 Essex 
Htreet, Strand, W.C. (Masters: Mesere. Bargman & 


Beniaon), 

BEVIS: Richard nee Perey | Probationer); 191 Sonth 
Lambeth Koad, &.W. [Maater: Mr. C. W. Bovis *). 
HOSS: Albert Henry [Probationer 14); 108 Seward- 

stone Road, Victoria Park, N.E. [Architectural Associa- 
tion Day School]. : | 2 
CHRISTIE : Harold Hatton [Prodatimer 101); Stanley 
_ Mount, Antield, Liverpool [Muster : Mr. Arthur Keen *}. 
COMMIN : Frederick ‘Walllam [Probationer]; 7 Bedford 
_ Crows, Exeter [Maater: Mr, F. J. Commun}. 
EDMONDS: Henry [Probationcr 1902); Frogmore, 
Wolverley, near Kidderminster [Maafers:  Ateaers. 
Gething & eon ee | 
GOODCHILD: William [Probafioner 1004); Craven House, 
104 Hervey Street, Ipswich (Master: Mr, B. HL. Caller’. 
GURNEY: Charlee Frederick [Probationer 104); 31 
Grimthorpe Terrace, Headingley, Leeds [Master: Mr. 
 W. Evan Jones], ah x . 
HAWEINS : Edward Hewlett {Probationer 1905]; 34 Old 
Park Avenue, Nightingale Lane, 5.W. [Afoster: Mr. 
G. A. 'T. Middleton *). ats 
HEFPENSTALL: Noel [Probationer 1903); 43 Morley 
Lano, Seeairiaas ratalewet Moers. Lunn & Kaye). 


HOLLINS: George, jun. [Probafioner 1909); 
Place, Neweastle, Stafls | Mostera: Mesara. Lynam, 


Beckett & Lynam *. 1 
HUGHES ; Rowland John [Probationer 1800); 22 Old 
Street, Tonypandy, Glamorganshire [Mosfer: Mr. 
Ttowland Plumbe *}. cna) | 
JONES: Cyril Montagu [Projationer 109); 27 Regent 
Street, Swindon, Wilts (Masters: Messra. Bishop & 


Fisher. 4 one 
KOHLER: Hans Ferdinand [Profationer 1005) ; King's 
LEITH: George Ecslemont Gordon [Probationer 1005]; 

74 Catheart Studioa, London, 4.W, [Architectural 

Association Day School). _ | 1 
MOLE: Charles John (Probationer 1004); 27 Diamond 

Avenge, Plymouth | Master: Mr. H, Smith *). 
MORGAN: David Howell [Profationer 1905]; Canal 

Head House, Aberdare, Glam. [Master : Mr. G. A. T. 

Middleton *|. . rh 
PADFIELD: Albert Sanders [Probafioner 1908]; 67 Oathe- 

dral Road, Cardiff [Master: Mr. George Thomas *). 
PARNACOTT : Horace Walter [Profationer]; 15 Laurel 

Grove, Penge, S.B. (Minster: Professor Eleey Smith *). 
PEARCE: Tom Leighton [Probationer 1905) ; 67 Cadogan 

Street, 8.W.; [.Moster: Sie Wm. Emerson *). 
PERREN : Alfred John [Probationer 106); 57 Underhill 

Road, Dulwich, S.E. [Masfer: Mr. Chas FE, Barry *). 
REW: Noal Ackrord [Probationer 1902); “ Dereham,” 

Great Berkhameted, Herts [Masfer: Mr. C. H. Rew *}. 
ROBERTSON: Alan Keith [Prohafioner); Warden Bank. 

Boswall Hoad, Edinborgh { Master; Mr. H. J. Blanc, 

IS.A.*}, 
ROBSON ; es (Profationer 1904); 1 Albion Street, 

Victoria Road, Searborough [Master :. Mr. J. Caleb 

Petal). 

SAW : Dinas Grant John | Probationer 1900) ; 59 Browns- 
wood Road, S.[ Master; Mr. Herbert Riches). | 
SHERLOCK: Edward Denton [Probationer 1004) ; 

12 Egerton Road, Fallorfield, Manchester [Mester : 

Mr. F. W. Mee af O i . 
SHINER: Lawrence Alexander David [Profationer 1903) ; 

6 Orsett Road, Grays, Essex (Master: Mr. Osborn C. 

Hills *}. | 
SMITH: Robert Gardner Paget (Probafioner 1004); 

108 London Htoad, Reading [AMfasfer: Mir. W. G. 


Lewion), | 
TAYLOR: Edward A. [Profationer|; oH Margeretta 
Terrace, Chelsea, 8.W. [Sydney University). 
WALMSLEY: Archibald [Probationer 1004); 11 Dnle 
Strevt, Huslingden, Lanes. [Mfrafers: Messrs. Hay- 
wood * & Harrison). ! 7 
WARRY: John Lucas [Frobationer); 64 Ranelagh 
Gardens, Ilford [Master : Mr. A, E. Fewster]. 
WEST: Harry [Probationer 1900}; 8 Artingtun Gardens, 
Chiswick, W. (Master: Mr. W. H. Bell). aie 
WHITEHEAD: John Edmond [Probationer 1003); 
WYETH: Joieph H [Probationer 1900); “ Fair- 


fands,” Epsom (Master: Mr. G. F. Grover 
The asteriek ("i denote Members af tee Enatituce, 
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HERNTOSN.BENJAMIN: Horace [Probationer 1001); 
16 Orchard Street, W. [Board of Architectural Edoca- 
tion Certificate). 

COLLCUTT: Bertie Hawkins [Probattoner | ; oh Park 
Avenne, Willeaden Green, NOW. [Baard of Archites- 
tural Education Certitionte). 

GOODWIN: Bernard Maleolm | Probationer 1003): Hurat 
View, South Park Hill Road, Croydon [University 
College, London, First Class Certificate), 

MORGAN: Hogh Bernard Townshend (Corobationer); 
51 Lingtield Road [University College, London, First 
Olas Certificate}, 

SCOTT-WILLEY : Hugh Henry [Probationer 1002]; 
sat aH 8 fweipate [Board of Architectural Fiducation 
Certifica 

THORP : Frederick, B.A. [Probationer 190¢); 87 South- 
ane Rood, Southport (Liverpool University Degree 

no Architeoture}, 

WEL. FORD: Arthur [Probationer 1904); Theberton, 
#7 Mnapesbury Road, Cricklewood, N.W. (Board of 
Architectural Education Certificate), 


The Fea) Hegmination, 


The Final and & Exemination was held in 
London from the 15th to the 28rd November, with 
an interval of one day between the Written and 
Oral Examination, Of the ninety candidates 
examined, fifty passed, and forty wore relegated in 
various subjects. The following are the nomes 
and addresses of the fifty passed candidates, the 
t prefixed to a nome signifying that the candidate 
ptond for the Special Examination designed for 
architects in practice and chief assistants exempted 
by the Conneil from the Preliminary and Inter- 
mediate rena iam and from aubusitting Teati- 





ABEL, Ardila Firs Thomas [Probationer 1004, Sindent 
pied Ala 0¢ Chasefield Road, Tooting, 5.W. 

tAnMET ONG: Walter Thomas | (Special Ean ination | ; 
1 Sivne Hoad, Lanenster, 

ATTLEE : Thomas Simons [Projatiowr 1902, Sivdeni 
Lid); Weeteott, 158 Portinsenle Head, Putney, 5.W, 

BRADFORD : George Sydney Herbert [Probationer 1003, 
Stides! 1006); 2 Gloncester Street, Warwick Sq. §.W. 

CROSSLEY: Ernest Barraclough | Prolvtioner 1803, Stu. 
dent 1904|; 24 Onbome Grove, Sherwood, Nottingham, 

DALE: Thomas Lawrones Probationer 10600, Stadeni 
1003}: 21 Flanders » Dedford Park, W. . 

ang hen ae Alexander big oct gps 1903, Ntw- 
a poey House, Koad, Grays, Essex. 

DAWSON : Noel John {Probationsr 100, Student 

FE eg reg ORNIRRTE I 

<anier n ial Eraminat 

The Croft, Dormbarton, Satine owas 

DEREWITT: Colin Minors [Prohetioner 1009. Sindent 
1004); 45 Belmont Street, Southport, Lancashire. 

FRASER: Percival Maurice (Prokationer 1003. Student 
LOO) ; 10 Basinghall Sirest, B.C, 

HALLIDAY James Theodore [Probationer 1901, Student 
“sit Es Hawihorn House, Wellington Road South, 


port 
HARGREAVES: John Horner | Profationer 1 wien 
1108); 1) King Street, Manchester. nial ‘ 
HAYWORTH: Dadley Parkes (Probationer THO0, Sinedens 
HOBSON: 30 ora 
meph Reginald {Prohatloner 
1904); Clevedon, New Eltham, Kent. wl bees 
HODGES: William Ashford (Probatione VET L, Stati y 
1902); 5 Egerton Mansions, §.W ‘1 


HORSFIELD: John Nixon, jun, [Probationer 1001, 
Student 1008); Parliament Chambers, Westminuter, 
5.W. 


HOWITT Clande Elborne [Probationer 1900, Student 
(; “ Rischolme,” Bolsover Gardens, Sherwood 
Rise Notting harm. 
JAQUES: Srdnoy [Probationer 1901, Student 1003) ; 
143 Oshorne Road, Forest Gate, Essex, 
JONES: Norman [Probationer 1003, Student 1K} : 
88 Knowsley Road, Southport, Lanes. 
KEYS: Perey Hubert [Probafioner 1901, Student LO); i 
16 Hillinedon Road, Uxbridge, 
LANGMAN: Herbert [Probationer 1901, Student 1902); 
2) Shakespeare Street, South 
LOADES: Leonard Arthur ur (Probationer 1H97, Student 
1001]; North Field Honse, Morpeth. 
LOVEITT: Howland Arthur | Probationer 1900, Studet:t 
1902): ©" Rasteroft,"" The Brent, Dartford. 
LOVELL: Charles F., | Probationer 1000, Student 1902} ; 
iG Darnley Road, Gravesend. 
MILBURN : Willian Godfrey (Profationer 1896, Student 
1808); Hollywood House, Wimbledon Common. 
MILLAR: Allan Soott (Probationer 1898, Student 102) + 
89 Warwick Street, BW, 
MINOR | Philip [Probationer 1898, Student 1004) ; 
LR mae emres Ne perce lanchester. 
#MORGAN: Charlee Leonard Thomas [Specia. 
Hon}: 43 Cannon Street, E.C. 
*MUNBY: Allan Edward, M.A.Caniab, [Special Exami- 
notion); 44 New Bond Street, Ws 
MYERS: Norman Toller [Probationer LAD 5 Stdeut 
1102); Grantehester, Clarendon Road, W 
NOTT: George (Probalioner 1908: Stucleret 1908); 8 | 


Market Strect, Loicester. 
Probatiener 1890 | Student 


PERKINS: Cecil Henry [ 

14); 76 Petteril Street, Carlisle. 

PIERCE: Arthur Patrick Heelor [Probationer M01; 
Student 1908); 16 Carlingford Road, Hampeted ; 
nnd Auckland, New Zealand, 

tREID : James Campbell (Si penchal Examination); 209 St 
Vincent Street, Gl W. 

Rares Hayiln F Spitcesetienyp" 1809; Student 

O04); Edocation Oflices Horeham 
+RUNTON: Perey Tom (Special Elrawei ural: 
Chambers, Bowlalley Lane, Hull. 

fSADLER: William Thomas [Special Examination); 65 
Pathtiehl Road, Streatham, §.W. 

SIFTON : leane Taylor [Probationr 100; Student 1003) ; 
48 Breakupears Road, St. John's, S.E. 

SMITH: John Myrtle (Probationer 1489 ; Student 1004); 
8 Trafalgar Square, Chelsea, 8.W. 

SOLOMON : Dink Lewis, B.Se.lond, [ Probationer 
1902; Stodent 1903); 21 Hamilton Terrace, St 

a John's Wood, NW. 

TASKER: Andrew Kerr [Prokationey 1894; Situdent 
1806); Howard Chambers, North Shields. 

THORP: Baiph Windsor [Probationer 1901; Student 
1904]; 32 Hillfield Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 
eve Frank John (Probationer 1899 ; Student a) 

TWEEDIEN J James Irving | Produtioner 1000 ; Stu 
1002); Kelbead, Annan, SF. . 

WADE : Cnevies 

" Blmsloy,"* Yortord, Suffolk, 

WADE: Fred [Probationer 1900; Student 1905); 3 
Bank Street, Bradford, Yorks. 

WEARING : Stanley John (Probationer 1908 ; Stucient 
1905) ; 6 Millstone Lane, Lelvester 

WICKENDEN : Arthur Fred [Prodationer 1800; Studant 

; County Architect's Offer, 86 Week Street, 

: Mald tone, Kent. 

WYLLIE: William Barnet (Probationer 1908; Student 
1904); 67 Kennington Oval, §.E. 








} a] amen 
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_ The fcllonee table shows the number of failures 
in each subject among the forty relegated can- 
didates in the Final Examination :— 


IL. Design. ma rt Pa a # i . a0 
1, Mouldings and Ornaments . - - 24 
IIT. Building Matoriala ae . = = a 13 
IV. Principles of Hygiene =. . - + 17 
Li 3 ; ions . — ti " ‘ 18 


Vi Construction, Foundations, de: 2. 16 
VIL. Construction, Iron and Steel, de. . -- at 
On the ecomm eT if tion of the Board af Exami- 
ners the Council propose to award the Ashpitel 
k rizo to Mr. James Theodore Halliday, of Stockport, 
as having most highly distinguished himself” in 
the eurrent year's Examinations. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING, 8xp DECEMBER, 
: 3y-laws : Admissions to 








‘The ordinary business concluded at the General 
Meeting Inst Monday, the Meeting proceeded to 
the consideration of the various propositions of 
which notice had bean. given, and which wero duly 
set out on the printed agenda of the meeting pre- 
vigaahy issued to members. Tho first mutter, 
eae reference to the revision of the Charter nel 
y-luws and admissions to the Bellowabip, WHS 
coos forward on behalf of the Couneil by the 

Seaton) = the Meeting, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 

ice-President, The proposition as printed on 
the s dln was a5 follows :— 

Ss y-law 8, 03 amended at the General Meeting 
0 the 6th June 1904, not haying yet received the 
‘anction of the Privy Council, the old form of 
sede is still in operation. The Council suggest, 
however, that pending the settlement of the larger 
qnestions involved in the revision of the Charter 
and By-laws _feneeested by the Registra 
mittee and ado principle by 






tody, but referred to the Council for a report) the 
re eesoat to act under the old by-law until su 
ye the changes may be made together, the 
tips Jerr i meantime to act in 
ey $n ’ cl ark a 
nntil it comes reg eee by-la 
ae number of nominations to the Followship 
have, howaver, Intely been made from the Colonics 
WRN ra ine some of whieh hnd to be referred 
ne aan further information. ‘Tho Council propose 
‘o deal with these, in common fairness to the 








candidates, on the old Lines.” 
Toe Cusmmax, having read the propozal as abore, went 


th zs way shat it would no doubt ks remembered that in 
fhe ens OF 1008 the: Inatitets: bad adopted in prinetple 
he recommendations of what was commonly ealied the 


Hegistration Committee," If those recommendations were 
curried into effect, considerable alterations would have to 
be made in the Charter and a as and it eemed to the 
Council rather a pity to go to the Privy Council now for a 
comparatively amall alteration, when in a few months’ 
time fresh and very extensive changes in the by-laws 
would be called for, necessitating another application 
to the el Opens The Council, therefore, made the 
sugzestion that, pending the settlement of the larger ques- 
tion, things should be allowed to go on as before, with the 
undertaking that the Council were peagares to give that in 
the toeantime they would actin accordance with the spirit 
of the proposed ulteration in the by-law, subject to the 
proposal in the last paragrap with reference to nomina- 
ions which bad had to be referred back, The Chairman 
concluded by asking the Meeting to adopt the suggestion 
of the Council, which he then moved os a resolution, 

Mr. Gerona Houmann, F.S.A. [F.), asked if the Chair- 
man would tell the Meeting how long tt would be before 
they would be able to go to the Priv Council with the re- 
view! Charter and By-laws, and what stepa were being 
taken to further that end. 

Tur Caras eaid he could not answer at the moment 
for the whole Council, but hia impression waa that it 
would bo during the present Beaion; probably within 
two or three months they would have the whole proposals 
before them, With 2 to the atepe that were being taken, 
ncormiitiee was now sitting on the subject, and had in fact 


rvported ; bat unfortanately rather an important point had 


heer miisued, and the report had been referred hack to 
them for further consideration. The whole thing was in 
train, and no time was being lost. 
‘Tote Srometany, replying te Mr. Hunnann aa to the com- 
position of the Committee who were eitting on the subject, 
said that the original Committee consisted of the President 
ax Chairman, aod four members of the Council who were 
in favour of registration and four who ware opposed to it. 
. y . wha nes sorunglendhe azt's isap ae 
adopted by the Gor 1 Body last April, In view of the 
fact that this Committed hal heard al tho arguments and 
all the evidence on the question of registration, the Council 
had reappointed them as the Charter Hevyision Committee, 





, with the addition of two other mersbers, Vice-Presidents 


of the Institute.—Replying further to Mr. Habbarl, the 
Secretary stated that the appolntment of the two additional 
members had been inde without any reference 10 their 
ioné on the question of registration, Asa matter of 
fact, one of the members of the original Committee —Sir 
Aston Webb—found thal pressure of business would nat 
allow him to act any further on the Committee, and his 
lace had been taken, not by a member of the Institute in 
favour or otherwise of registration, but by a member who 
should represent the Associates. The party constitution 
of the Committee had been entirely put on one side. 

Tin Cuatmaax said that that wie a point he should like to 
emphasion. ‘There was no longer an question of party— 
of Rogistrationista of Anii-Hegistrationista, The ‘ umctl 
had been instructed by the General Body to carry certain 
proposals into effect, and they wore doing what they had 
been instructed todo, They appointed a Sub-Committer 
to three the matter oul, ond m report wie 1m preparation. 

Mr, Hurmanp said he should like to enter his protest 
agninet the addition to the Committee of the twa members 
referred to. He was not in ie way antagonistic to the 
two members thomeelves, for the) were both friends of 
his: but as the Commiltee lind been earefully selected in 
the first instance, with the Preaident as Chairman irman, it 
would have been advisable to leave it alone. 

Tie Cusmuax explained that one of the mombers had 
fone 16 lodia and would be awa for some months, and 
Mir Aston Webb had retired: that was one reason for 
adding to the Committes. 

® See Jovnxan 7th April LHS. 
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Mr. Hewsau: I give the Council credit for doing the 


re ; enn. 
Mr. H, J. Axoen [4.) asked when the application 
for the amended by-law had been made to the Privy 
Council, and if the postponement of the approval of the 
Privy Council had had any reference to the action taken 
by certain members of the Institule who petitioned the 
Council for a ballot on certain candidates at a recent 
election. : 

Tie Coamwanx aaid that the Privy Conncil had not heen 
asked so far to sanction the alteration of the By-laws. They 
hoped to have been able to come earlier to some settle: 
ee on the larger questions, and so be able to got all the 

oe tude together. Unfortunately thie: time for the 
inal change in By-law 3 had arrived the time of 
the greater changes, and they proposed to let the small 
change wait for the greatar changes. 

Mr. Axor. polnted out that ths wording of the resolu. 
tion, * By-law 3, . ... not having yet received the sanction 
al the Privy Council,” led onw to infer that an application 
had bean made, 

Mr. Heanent Suxrumnn [4.] asked the reason of the 
delay in applying for the sanction of the Privy Coaneil. 
The alteration of the by-law had been agreed to nearly 
three yearn Who wae rea ble, and why kad not 

oa Gatins eirlier to get t te amendment saretiveed * 
‘ae rrr pointed out that, although the resolution 
posed the General Boy in 100M, it was not to take effeet 
ll the end of the present on There wae no immediate 
necessity for going to the Privy Counell for an alteration 
that waa only to take effect after the expiration of tiearly 
three years; hence the application heen postponnd. 
Then the registration question arose, and it was expected 
that further changes would liave to be made in the By-laws. 
Finally, ti he lu already eaplained, it was decided thot 
it w ld be better to wall rani all the alterations could te 
made togwiher. 

Mir. Axor: As & matter of courtesy to the Institute, 
members ooght to have been toll that before. | 

Mr. W. Hexny Wits [F.): The matter ought certainly 
to be proceeded with, 

Too Coumwan: If the Meeting wishes, we cnn apply 
now, We shall only be « month or two late. 

Mr. Hentant: It seema to mo it is not a month or two 
late; it is a year or two late; and if the Council is waiting 
for inatroctions, and T am in order i in | Hing m reaoln- 
tion at this meeting, I beg to propose cat the Couneil 
apply forthwith, 

Mr. G. A, 'T. Mippnarronw [A,]: I shoal ewond that, but 
rhavdly tink ought $6 be ae The Council 
hive had dofinite Instructions, They ought to have made 
marti before, ane. ian ilo so bow withoul any 

ure from this M 

" Mctiee Wr. Firma TF said that oa a matter of common 
sense they ought not to incur the expense of going twice to 
the Privy Council. He hol had oa preat deal to do with 
getting the previous Charter and By-laws through, and 
he remembered what a great expense iiwas. Lf they went 
twice to the Privy Couneil it would cost twlee os much a 
if ther went onee. ‘The common-sense plan wae to walt 
till they could go with all the amendments together. 

Tue Onusmtax agreed with Mr. Lacy Hidge. The 

question of expense was a Very serious one, although be 
iad forgotten for the moment to mention jt, They 
were bound to have to go to the Privy Connell towards 
the middie or end of the Session with aanidry a 
changes in order to ticet the resolutions passed by the 
Institute last Beasion. Was it tee ea Roing to the 
Privy Coancil for the one change in By-law 3, seing that 
thee neil undertook in the ciieitéitene bo act in aeoord 

castle with the spirit of that by-law? 

nae. H, C, Comterre [F’.) said he should have pleseture in 
secomling the resolution moved from the Chair. A» far 
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aa he understood the case, the Council appeared to have 
been doing ite beet to farther the interests of the Institute, 
and not in any way to avoid some duty which the General 


Body had put upon therm. 
ir. Mavewe B. eaid it had been arranged 
that the close time for ne treen oll ra to Fellowship shonld 
dute from the end of the present year; ond re there 
was one thing which would induce him to agree to a 
further delay in the matter It waa that unfortunately: 
a few months ago several candidates had failed to 
eecure @lection who ought to have been elected; bay 
although he thoopht tL having. fixed upon a 
they should if fd ible adhere to it, yet he felt that’ 
gentlemen having thus been blackhalled by a com 
bination which must be considered most ortinate, 
the rejected candidatea referred to should have an 
opportunity of coming forward again. There were several 
mon on that list who ought certainly to be members. of 
the Institute, and their being rejected was son 
appalling, because he felt that thoy were not rejected | on 
their own merits, but that itwas due to circumstances over 
which, apparently, nobody had any control. So that 
although he regretted tigen tem of p nition, which 
would probably be talon outsiders on an olement of 
weukness, atill, considering that several desirable eandi- 
dates were thrown back in thal way, steps might be taken 
under the circumstances to indicate to them that an 
opportanity would be afforded by which they would stand 
a piers of riser (ps 
Tax Craniaan : gay, Mir. Adams, that I think 
the Council is Anita den in | 1 Tha 
only thing ts that we ates t buictntion at af the General 
Bodly.- —The Cuamway went on to ask if sotme reference 
could be made in the second paragraph of the resolution 
to the rejected candidates : re Hee tba ai cpm 
Tur ere suggested that their names might be 
spect 
Mr. H. ¥. Laxcuneran [F.] said he ¢ ht the 
in the resolution, i the: Council ech ties in the tens 


time to set in with the spirit of the proposed: 
By-law,” was somewhat ambiguous. It would BAO 


. recriminations in the fature if it were made a little more. 


definite. 

Tar Cuanaian: Mr. Adams, do you socept the Seere- 
tary's enggestion that those gentlemen not tected at the 
March meeting should be invited } 

Mr. Anaws said he thought it would bea good plan, The 
ot erenbete to which be had referred was in the mind 

, and if it were indicated in a facia reg 
without. partivalarising none, everyone would Gieeatirt 
it, and He there were any individuals on that oe ah mo 
ought not to be elected, he hoped they would not be 
nominated. He did not know that it waa altogether # 

¥ procedure to take a large number of names, aa they 
had done that » and poss them en bice into the In- 
stitute, Of course he ailmitted that the Council. had 
already considered i these names ; bat he must say that very 
inate arp se Deditegermasy been otinehed to 
proposal of can w aes 
surprised they ahould be aenslated ih oneal it 
shat ight! Nae Siaerdied ie cee Sancta 
that might have transpired with regard to those | 
and when one saw two or more big names behi a man 
one did not like to interfere, Iecause one aap , mB 
the proposern had satisfied themselves that 3 
proposed was a desirable candidate, He thought Mr. Locke's 
a would ae them out of the difficulty, and he 
ee Se a pled eee sree ana 

e 

difficulties in this Baath 2 Sout en ee 


Mr. W. Hennr Wurre (F.): What 
Conneil to net on Bis propor’ “law ? pore Ne 


Tue Cuutswisx ; The only thing ix that the Council give 
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a guarantee that they will act in neoordance with the altered. You may have several excellent men who are 
epirit of the proposed by-law, well worthy of the position. I think the Council would be 





Mr. Warre: What power have you todo that? 

Tue Cuamusax: The Council can pledge themselves to 
ot on ow principle surely; and there ia always the vote of 
the General Body behind them, 

Mr. Laxciesren: Is there any objection to their acting 
as if the by-law were in foree. Is that too stringent? 

Tur Cuamwan: It is for the Meeting to any. The sug- 
gestion that is now made is that the second paragraph in 
this proposition should read aa follows, “A number of 
nominations to the Fellowship have, however, lately been 
wade from the Colonies and elsewhere, some of which had 
to be referred back for further information. The Council 
propose to deul with thease, in common fairness to the 
candidates, on the old lines.” 

Mr, Laxcussren: “ And in all other reapects to act aa if 
the Lec were in foree." That is what I think you 
WAH 

Tor Crsnamas: That is what we have said. 

Mr. G. A. T. Minmwerow [4.): Ua proposal came to you 
under the old By-laws you would be obliged to deal with 
it under the old By-laws if the ce apa forced you. 

Tue Cuameax: That is perfectly true up to a point, but 
the mew by-law gives power to elect certain eminent 
gentlemen. All we could say would be that these 

san do not come up to our standard. We have a 

istretion, 

Mr. H. C. Conzumrme: May I suggest the words “ act 
under the old By-lawa as far as possible 7 

Mr. C. E. Hotenmsox [4.]: Have you any ies when 
these By-laws will be amended ? | 

Tux Coamuax: I have already said it will be before the 
end of this Seseion—probably in two or three months, 

Mr. Horcainsex: Do you say they will be altered then? 
‘Tux Coammax; Ido not ay they will be altered then, 
oe neshal be in m position then to apply to the Privy 

unAoil. | 
was pigs mes some farther era ratae — the 

fleeting to vole on poaition, pointing out that the 
first paragraph had cy achanideds he at the end of 


the second parngraph it was proposed to add “and also 
the list of candida tea who oie nol elected af the election 
in March 19(s5,"* 

Mr. J. J. Boxxer, ABSA. [FJ]. said he felt the 
suggested addition wns tather dangerous. Suppose those 
candidates refused to come up again, were not | Council 
laying themselves open tom snub? He happened to know 
some of those candidates, and they felt rather sore aboul 
their rejection. His opinion was that the phrase In the 
resolution, “from the Colonies and elsewhere,” covered 
everyone. Hedid mot see that there was any necessity to 
refer to the gentlemen who were not elected. It waa # 
painful recollection at the best, both for the Institute and 
for the Associates, who, be understood, caused that election 
to fall void. 

Mr. G. N, Exerotow [4.1]: Shall wo te in ordor in 
poseing a resolution dealing with the candidature of 
membert who have not been elected? I thonght there 
was another by-law which would provent thelr coming up 
for election again for a certain period. 

Ten Srenerany: The pest possible opportunity would 
he in March, which would be exuctly a year according to 
the By-laws. 

Mr. Mippueron: After the remarks made by Mr, Adams 
it will be perfectly cloar to everyone that no slur was 
intended on the candidates who were not elected. 1 think 
it quite unnecessary to refer to it in any way. 

Mr. C, E. Hercurssos : Lt we continue this by-law as it 
ttands at present, the Council cannot discriminate between 
certain individuals who have applied, certain colonial in- 
dividuals who are applying, and those who may apply be- 
tween the present time and the time when the by-law is 


in w véry unfortunate position if they had to say, “ No, we 
have came to an understanding with the General Body of 
the Institute that we are not to consider any other appli- 
cations except those of certain individuals.” It is a very 
serious point, from a business point of view, in my 

Tux Cuatwax: The Counell does not elect. At the 
worst the Council can send a few more than are necessary, 
and then you can reject them, 

Mr, Horcumson : My objection is that the Council have 
received the wishes of this Meeting hitherto to encourage 
people to apply for Fellowship, und if the by-law still re- 
maina in force we shall have to abide by that resclution, 
which was passed by the General Body. 

Tox Coammax : What do you suggest? 

Mr. Horourmson: | only wish to put up oa warning Anger, 
that if you carry this resolution I think the Couneil will 
have to adopt exactly the same policy that it has done 
hitherto. Personally 1 would apport it. 

Mr. Matuace B. Apaws said his point was that those men 
who were rejected had not been fairly treated, and certain 
of them, he had no doubt, felt very sore about it. Many 
of the gentlemen elected that evening were not one whit to 
be preferred to thom rejected for ulterior reasons last 
March. As a body they owed them some gort of amends, 
and he thought the reference proposed would meet the 
ease. He did not wieh to press the point, but he main- 
tained that those men onght to feel that the Institute was 
rather ashamed of what had happened. There was another 
matter which had not been mentioned. There were several 
gentlemen, he knew, who would be very desirable Fellows 
of the Institute, but who were deterred from coming up 
because of the action of the Associates on the oconsion 

et ta: 

Mr, W. J. Guaaasy [F.), of Belfast, moved, as an 
amendment, that the last clings, namely,“ A number of 
nominations to the Fellowship,” &e., down to the words 
“on the old lines,” be omitted, The amendment, how- 
ever, fell through for want of a seconder. 

Tre Cusamuax: The Council were instructed to get the 
new by-law to come into effect at the end of 1906, Lf we 
could make it at the end of 1007 we should get over the 
whole difficulty, That would give os another year's grace, 
wo to speak, and then we should have the whole of the 
changes ready and be businesslike throughout. 

Mr. Owex Frewima [4.): I propose that. 

Mr. W. Hexny Warre [F.): I ecoond it. 

The résolution—viz. “That the date 51st December 
1906 in the resolution of the Institute passed 29th February 
104 be extended to the 31st December 1907" —was thier 
pot from the Chair and curried. | 

Mr. Hronmany: You must have notice of the amendment 
of a by-law. 

‘The Coamaax: Tt is not a by-low. At o previous 
meeting a date was settled by the Meeting, and thia Meet- 
ing now postpones it. 

Mr. Hreesaun: I am entirely in favour of the post- 
ponement. f think am injustion has been done, and I 
shield * very pleased if anything could be arranged to 
remedy it. 


Reform of Building By-laws. 

At the same meeting Mr. Lacy W. Runce [F’), 
who has worked so long and anluously in the 
cause of rural building law reform, brought for- 
ward the following resolution :— ; 

“'That the Royal Institute of British Architects 
is of opinion that the provisions of * The Public 
Health Acts (Building By-laws) Bill 1906, whieh 
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has already passed the House of Lords,and is now to get the matter settled by a court of law before 


sent to the House of Commons, will, when enncted, 
prove advantageous in facilitating building opers- 
tions in rural districts.” 

Mr. Lacy Rivor said: I am requested by the 
Building By-laws Reform Association to ask the 
Institute to support thia resolution. They have 
taken a great deal of trouble to relieve us and 
themselves from the evils from which we suffer on 
account of the very inappropriate by-laws which 
are in force in many parta of the rian The 
have taken the trouble to get this Bill passed 
through the House of Lords. Several men of 
experience gave evidence before « Committee of 
that House, and the Committee hononred me by 
asking for my assistance. The House of Lords 
recognised the point that the by-laws now existing 
were oppressive, that they were detrimental to the 
interests of building in the country and to the 
proper provision of cottages for the working 
classes, The Local Government Board, I am 
glad to say, ore very much impresaeil with the 
satné idea. This Dill, therefore, has been passed 
through the Lords; it hos been more or less 
amenied at the suggestion of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and now awnits—and I am afraid 
will wait for many months—the attention of the 
House of Commons. So far as it goes it is a 
good Dill, and its promoters would valne very 
much the support of this Institute, which can be 
riven by parsing the resolution I have proposed. 

he Bill does not do all that we should like, but 
it does two things, and it does those two things 
very well. It extends to the country districts that 
exemption which already exists in London for 
buildings which are sufficiently detached to. make 
it of no consequence to other people as to how thay 
are built, All those laws about thicknesses of 
walls and the materials you have to use, and that 
sort of thing, would be swept away whenever a man 
chose to put his buildings sufficiently within his 
own curtilage not to be in any way a nuisance to 
his neighbour, or likely to cause risk of fire. Tho 
sanitary arrangements, following the lead of this 
Institute, the By-laws Reform Association do not 
desire to touch. As far as drainage goes, and any- 
thing which affects the health of the people, these 
buildings would still be subject to supervision. 
But they would not be subject to those harassing 
matters of supervision which are such a« terrible 
nuisance when you come to build in the country, 
especially if you want to build with anything like 
originality, and with materials which have never 
cope brea Ni a Whitehall. ‘l'hat is the first part 
of t ill. The next part gives an ap ancl 
enables the local bodlen ssieanetvas apehicr 
their by-laws in cases where they are manifestly 
inapplicable; and, moreover, this Bill enables any- 
one who wishes to build, and has a dispute with 
the local authority as to the meaning of a by-law, 


the building is erected. Tho Bill is a very gress 
improvement, and gives that elasticity which is 
so very much wanted when the surveyor comes 
along and says, “That is my by-law and you 
must carryit out." That view, at any rate, he 
will not be able to hold to anything like the same 
extent that he bas been able to doin the past. The 
exemption for detached buildings is enacted in 
the Bull for rural districts, but there are provisions 
in the Bill by which that exemption may be 
extended to boroughs and places where urban. 
by-laws are in force. So that if this Bill passes, 
throughout the whole country the same exemp- 
tion, for anybody who builds in a detached situation, 
will exist which we now have in London. I 
need searcely say that, whereas in London it is 
comparatively useless, in the country it would be 
of almost universal application. A wseful provi- 
sion of the Bill is that two cottages, or two domestic 
Dalbitn es: Bropety Separsust by a party-wall should 
be counted as one building; that is to aay, they 
should not be compelled to follow all the detnils 
of the Building By-laws if they have between them 
a sufficient separtion for fire. The Bill is a quite 
reasonable one, and it is the best we can do up to 
now. I think it does very great credit to the 
Building By-laws Reform Association, consider 
the present stagnation in everything in the way of 
legislation, that they have accomplished so much. 
It shows very great energy on their part. Happily 
they have considerable influence, and many of the 
members have time, which we practising architects 
have not, to devote to this sort of thing. I think 
we owé the Association & great debt of gratitude 
for having got thus far, and I propose that we 
show our gratitude by passing this resolution. 

Mr. J, Dovatass Maruews [.] seconded the 
resolution, which was further supported by Mr. 


Guy Dawnen [ F’], 

Mr. Lacy Rrpae, in reply to Mr, Exuxest 
Newton [F'], stated that the Bit would be com- 
pulsory in rural districts. It might be made 
compulsory in boronghs on the application of the 
authorities themselves, or of persons representing 
# tenth of the rateable authority, if they applied to 
the Local Government Board, 

Mr. H. D. Stantes Woon F.| said that when 
they were before the President of the Local 
Government Board he had half-promised that the 
By-laws should be brought up for review, and he 
sear Promised that Lord Hylton’s Bill 
should b scl, and probably thia year, He 
regoater aged be coisa to mention that in 

6 resolution, and perhaps the Meeting could add 
i rider to that effect . ie 

Mr. Lacy Ringe: Let us be thankful for what 
wethes al been | 

the resolution, having been pat from the Chair, 
was carried by soslauta tion, a a 
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Public Officials as Architects for Public Buildings. 
At the same Meating Mr. Henserr W. Wits 
(4.], in accordance with notice, brought forward 
the following resolutions :-— 


1, “That the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects considers it unadvisable in the in- 
terests of architecture that publie officials 
should act as architects for public build- 


Ings." | 

2, “That the Council of the Institute should 
obtain statistics of the sums paid to official 
architects, surveyors, and engineers and 
their staffs, with a view to instituting a 
comparison batween such sums and the 
fees which would be paid to outside 
architects for similar work, in order that, 
if the latter charges compare favourabl 
with the former, they should iirasl 
those public bodies who already empl: ‘h 
or are contemplating employing officials, 
with & view to securing the abandonment 
of such a system.” 


Mr. Winws in introducing his resolutions read 
the following remarks :—The subject of my reso- 
lutions is one in which all architects are interested, 
and the Institute, ag representing architects of the 
United Kingdom, especially so. Were one to state 
ii a few words the most worthy object for which 
the Institute can work it would, I think, ba 
Hiinmarised in the expression “to seeure for all 
architects the opportunity of freely exercising 
their talents,” in order that thereby the object of 
the Charter, the advancement of architecture, might 
be brought about. There is no work of great 
architectural merit carried out without increasing 
the emulation amongst us to do something in our 
turn of real exeellence and without increasing the 
legitimate claims we have on the eonsideration of 
the public, Great architecture in the past has 
heen the result of the efforts of individuals living 
in communities which recognised (at least to some 
extent) tho sucess which they had attained, and 
not the result of a bureaucratic system such ns that 
now instituted by many public bodies. We know 
the disadvantages of the employment of officials ; 
but it may bo as well to summarise some of them 
in order to arrive at the reasons most likely to 

rry conviction with those in power. First, really 
great architectural design is only likely to be the 
work of those who devote their whole time to it. 
Some of the grent architects of tho Renaissance 
ara exceptions, but even then the outside subjects 
to which they devoted attention were more or less 
allied to architecture aa then practised, and we 
are notin a position to say that their work would 
not have been even greater than it is had they been 
more exclusively ocoupied in the practice of archi- 
tecture only. Secondly, the best men in our pro- 
fession (and by best I mean those of most unusual 


o1 


excellence in designing powers) are unlikely to be 
willing to bind themselves for any salary to design 
buildings of a special kind, or for s spectal locality, 
foitered a3 they would be by having to run depart- 
mental offices, attendance on committees, and other 
routine work. Thirdly, when a public boa 
appoints an official architect, they are apt to think 
it sufficient that he should possess certain diplomas, 
or that he should have certain practical experience. 
Now the membership of this Institute or any other 
similar body, while it should imply the certainty 
of a man’s having undergone a certain triining, 
and the possession of certain qualifications, does 


not, and can in the nature of things never mean 


that he p es ability of the first architectural 
order, dl it is the possession of this ability, 


whether indicated by his past work or by what he 
has shown he can do in solving a special problem 
when competing with others, which should alone 
entitle him to be ro a ay by a public body if our 
buildings are to be what they should be, in the 
interests of architecture and that of the public, the 
best that can be produced. Fourthly and lastly, there 
is the question of economy, and economy of two 
kinds, the greater economy of spending money on 
what is beat instead of on what issecond rate, and the 
smaller or less important economy of the amount 
which has to be paid for certain defined services, 
My resolutions this evening may be criticised on 
the ground that objection should only be taken to 
the employment of unqualified men, such as 
borough engineers and surveyors, to do architec- 
tural work. My answer is thia, that no qualifica- 
tion which can be suggested is sufficient to exclude 
the second-rate man, and that the second-rate 
man if appointed officially obtains » monopoly 
either of a type of building or in a local area. 
Further, if wo are attacking e system, there is 
little use in narrowing down the real issues, and 
we shall enlist the sympathies of those who object 
to tha socialistic attempt to carry out by rate-paid 
officials any work which ean be reasonably, 
efficiently, and economically carried out by private 
individuals wherever it ts required. T fies Inst 
words are important. A staff is created to deal 
with a great press of work at some one time, When 
that press is over the tendency is rather to find 
further work for the increased staff and not to cut 
it down. This is, [ think, an argument which 
does appeal to the average ratepayer. Now for 
the present position of matters in this country. 
We find the architectural department of the London 
County Council employing a staff of something 
like 200 men, and carrying ont their own schools, 
asylums, fire stations, generating stations, the 
central school of arts and crafts, housing, and 
other sections of public work. | Many counties, in- 
eluding the great counties of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire, have their county architects. The Lan- 
cashire county architect has carried out a large 
Sessions House at Preston, a home for inobriates, 
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anid is to be given the next County Asylum. For 
this work I believe ha gets 9 per cent. or 4 per 
cent., in addition to his official salary. He was, I 
believe, in one year called on to report on some- 
thing like thirty cases in which new schools or 
alterations to existing schools: were required. 
Most of the new county education authorities 
employ their own architecta. Nottingham, Dundee, 
Manchester, Bradford, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen 
are among the towns which employ official archi- 
tects. The practice seems to be one which is 
likely to be largely followed unless the Inatitute 
ond the Allied Societies take action to prevent tt. 
I hava communicated during the last few weeks 
with the Secretaries of the Allied Societies, and sent 
them copies of the resolutions which [am bringing 
forward, and most of them have brought my 
letters before Meetings, who have passed resoln- 
tions on the subject. My resolutions are endorsed 
by the following Societies, those of Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Nottingham, and Bristol, 
and the Northern Society, I have letters from the 
Secretary of the Royal Institute of Iriah Architects, 
who are much affected by similar practices in 
Ireland. The Societies of Birmingham and 
Leicester say they have little to complain of. The 
Leads and Yorkshire Society passed a resolution 
that they object where the official is a bad appoint- 
ment, but not otherwise, but I think this attitude 
may be modified in the neat future. The Sheffield 
Society is in sympathy with the proposed resolu- 
tions, but considers that it mat ~ extremely 
difficult to get sufficient data on which to act. 
Now with regard to the necessity of employing 
official architects, the position seams to me to be 
this. In lorge building areas like that of the 
County of London there is clearly much necessary 
work to be done in advising the Council on the 
many architectural problems which have to be 
dealt with, and we are all glad to admit how very 
ably these are dealt with by the Architect to the 
Council. But, however able a man may be who is 
employed in such a capacity, 1 do not think that 
his functions should include that of designing any 
class of buildings. Such work must in the nature 
of things be chiefly the work of « large staff of 
assistants, who, whether they are good, bad, or in- 
different, are unlikely io ha man of the same 
calibre as the architects to whom such work would 
otherwise be given. Tho ible abuses of such 
o system in the amaller districta and under less 
able chiefs are many. In one case I heard of, the 
official had obtained the services of an outside 
architect of ability, who designed several buildings 
for him for a shore of the fees paid—a form of 
ghosting which is not admirable or conducive to 
good work, Another lesser evil, but still an 
objectionable feature, is that where the official 
has, with the concurrence of his employers, 
associated an outside architect with himself for 
certain work. In such ¢caseq we must wish that 
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the outside architect, who is probably responsible 
for all the design, should also obtain all the crodit. 
With regard to my second resolution, I should 
very much prefer to put our argument against the 
employment of officials on the broad general issues 
to which I have referred; but, like Achilles, who 
could only be wounded in the heel, I feel that 
there are some attacks which can bo best made on 
what I consider as secondary lines. The very able 
and moderately worded Memorial sent out by this 
Institute produced little result, because I believe it 
deals in large issues which the average member of 
a public Baty does not appreciate. But if we can 
once demonstrate to the ratepayer that he is adopt- 
ing a system which means more and not less 
expense in fees, that system is doomed. If, on 
the other hand, it could be shown—and I do not 
for « moment anticipate it—that public bodies 
actaully effect an economy in employing officials, 
a prima facie case would be made out for the 
revision of our scale of fees; for no senlo of fees, 
however psp will Somis ns if we ap el ioe 

opportunity of using it, My suggestion is that a 
oniatiee bbcaa be formed oft Institute and 
the Allied Societies, and that this committee should 
examine witnesses and collect all the possible 
evidence relating to the instances where officials are 
employed, the salaries and fees paid to them, the 
salaries and numbers of their staff,and the number 
of buildings carried out; and wy belief is that when 
such evidence is collected and arranged, we shall 
find we have ample data with which to approach 
public bodies, and to ask for the abandonment of 
the official system. There are naturally many 
difficulties in the way; but may this not be said of - 
any important issue with which we have to deal? 
We know that if we tamper with a nettle it will 
sting us, while if we grap it firmly we can pull it 
up by the roots ; and sol believe it will be in this 
case. I may also add that if we only sueceed in 
convincing a minority, that minority may at any 
time become o majority; and I think at the 
present moment there are signs that the public ia 
& little tired of the light-hearted enterprises of 
some of our public bodies, 

Mr. Writs having formally moved his resolutions, 

Mr. Gronon Hvwnane, FLSA. [F'.), anid he had been asked 
to second the resolutions, bot he had no idea they were 
going to hear such on exhaustive report upon the whole 
subjoot. He bad listened very attentively to Mr. Willa, 
his arguments. [t was undoubtedly a hardship to com- 
petent architects to see large municipal buildings being 
erected everywhere throughout the country, and for those 
architects to haye no chonee of sharing in any of that 
work. In his opinion—and he was sure it was the aft 
also of the General Body—this important work Nett ak 
be entrusted to aoy other than properly qualified archilects. 
As municipal authorities did not appear to be purticular 
about the cost of their undertakings, he feared that an 
aryument on the seore of economy would not appeal to 
them. Still, it would be advisable if possible to gather 
statistics, und when they had these before them they wey 


be in a better position to deal with the question. 
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thought wie Wille’s suggestion a very osefnl one, and he 
had much pleasure in seconding ‘he te resolution. 

Mr. A.V. Lawcrreren [?.) said ho supported the resolu. 
lion moet strongly, and he thought by adopting it they 
should produce some reanit, They might probably get 
subbed by same of the authorities; hut there wore oer: 
liinly some local bodies who teok sufficient interest in 
their affairs to get the information asked for and see 
whether they were spending more than they would if they 
employe! independent architects, He personal, ex- 
perience of the fact that they did spend mere on their 
officiel siaff thon they would pay an independent architect, 
and they got their work worse done. They all knew 
that it wna difienlt to point to a single work done by an 
official architect, in recent years at any rate, that really 
had an air of distinction. There might be one or two 
exceptions; but the gereral av ewns afraid, wns 
distinctly _ nenint them, wherena the works that had dis. 
tinetion tearly wll been done by the architect who 
devoted himeelf! to nrchitecture and hed not been drilled 
Wl hit Uife in drains and road surfaces. He thought the 
Committee proposed by Mr. Wills might succeed in 
approiching various large bodies and getting them to 
support an independent investigation as to what their big 
official staffs cost in comparison with the work they got 
from them. There was oo doubt that if they conducted 
thie independent investigation without bina, and with the 
acle desire of getting ot the truth, they would find that 
their official atafls cost them a great deal more than they 
stage conception of for the actual architectural work. 

With regard to the first resolution, there waa not a 
toed:taee te ka eae it. There was no q 
that the encouragement of architects to strive to cralate 
the work they saw before them, was the best way of con- 
ducing to pom) work in the petro 

Alr, BR. 2. Asan, MInst.C2. [A.), enid that Mr. Wills's 
ramurks to some extent rather supported the ease that he 
iMr, Angel) wos going to pot befors the Meeting on behalf 
of the public officiala: Mr. Wills had shown that public 
officials were accustomed to work consecutively upon. the 
came work, That, he claimed, was o great argument in 
their favour, inasmuch as they must necessarily gut con 
Fiderable oxperionee in that work. He wished tn tell: tho 
Mevting that within the last month some architects in the 
country, Fellows of the Institute, previously in soar asey 
practice, had become public officials, carrying with them the 
experiones painel in private practice. But if the resolu- 
tion before A ire was carried into effect those gentlemen 
would be wept oul of office, It had heen stated that the 
architecture of public officials was unadvisable. He would 
show them presontly that it waa not the architecture of 
public officials which wae unadvisable. The objection to 
their ppetcer oc arose from another cunse. He would 
remind members of the Institute that it was not aliogether 
public officials who disgraced architecture. They need not 
co far from that spot to find work of a very Inferior cha- 
racter done by gentlemen who were callod architects, He 
maintained that a public official had al necessity to be 
conversant with building# of n municipal nature. That 
waa probably why he cecopied his position. In the caso 
of tay had hee rinegnares ae De a them thx 

ong large buildi « 
pete for « very long time, und probly they voat 
ve more of the same work ae yest in their honda. 
that went to show that those gentlemen had agg: a 
perionoe, and he had yet to learn thet thelr buildings 
were sean and would igen not be passed by the 
Inutitute. SS per official's wor specialised in the 
particalar calling to which his work: wus In 
calling 1 man a public official he Included everyone who 
wae a public official designer, whether he be a county 
architect, a School Board architect, a town or a elty archl- 
tect, or any of the other branches of the profession, or an 


engineer, It sec to be assumed that the private 
architects alone had specialised. ‘To instance the case of 
echool-planning, who alone had taught the archilects of 
this country the art of echool-planning? Had it not been 
the officials whe had in times past occupied the poet of 
architects under the London School Board? Had noi 
those officinks tirat initiated the present excellent etandard 
to. which the plans of schools bad been brought? Was it 
not the fact Dnt the architecta of England had regulariy 
visited London schools to see what the latest development 
in achool-planning wos? Waa not that a tribute to the 
capacity and ability of the public oficial? He would ehow 
the Meeting the sweeping nature of the reeolution. First 
of all, the official architest to the Post Office would bave 
to vacate his position. He waa a poblic official; be was 
paid out of the taxes; he worked for a salary. The 
architect to the Board of Works, the architects to all 
the County Councils of England, would have togo. The 
various borough etahts tae among whom many were 
trained architecta, would have to. As o wary of ie 
they hal a precedent for an attack upon public offic 
Was not Sir Christopher Wren a poblic official with 
a salary of £200 a your, and during the Inst five years of 
the building of St. Paul's was he not continually bickered 
over bis calary, which woe oventunlly divided ee half in 
order to hurry him op over the execution of St. Paul's? 
He must not be assumed to be advocating the employment 
= ik ublio official who was not trained, Tt would be joat 
llncioun to take up that position na to expect a public 
offictal who had hod ns eerie whatever in designing 
a sewage farm or a pumping station to set to work on 
doing it, Mr. Willa did not seem to know that tho Insti- 
tule was in favour of a town architect. In 1904 the Seere- 
tary of the Institute wrote n letter which coninined these 
words: * That the Council more or leas recommend tho 
establishment in towns of a town architect, with certain 
Se py os to hia functions.” Lf the resolution wns 
it followed thai town urchitecta in future 
pease hare to cease, notwithstanding the faot that 
the Counell recommended their being established. ‘Town 
architecta were desirable for the following reasons. 
First of all, the question of extras did not crop up with 
them, because a town architect or an official jtext who 
wae continually coming op with o large crop of extras 
would very soon find his posiion gone. It was his duiy 
to wee when his plans were drawn out that there would ao 
be a heavy nooount for extras afterwards, He knew of o 
ease, and it was not an isolated example, in which extros 
had been purposely worked in. A comp tout design 
wae asked for, and the Coo amr to be attached; there hci 
to be-no firoplaces; yet the heating apparatus was purposely 
left out; and when the buikting was ae see of erection 
it dawned on the Council that there would have to bo 
heating apparatus, “Oh,” enid the architect, “if you 
want heating apparatus of coures that is an exira,"’ and 
on went £2,000 of £3,000, for a very a building. That 
pedgre itng = cua went on until the extras came up 
to aboot 25 per cent of the original tender. Deither. 
think that a public official would ever maintain bis pxsi- 
lion it he allowed that kind of thing > go an? No foes for 
fatima seta of plans ever came up with an Ul architect, 
thiol who designed the pans dpe Gia Oona. There 
tect w hi] mitt 
no fees for consultation or for altonding inquiries. 
Tt bad beon admitted that is tscmetimnes be desirable 
ihat a county or municipal ahould be te 
cary out certain architectural work provided he hu 
passed the Ineiitute examination,  Purhap= it waa mot 
always o credential to aman having passed an exumination. 
In the second of Mr. Wille’s resolotions it was su 
that the cost of an official architect was fur grepter than the 
five per cent, which et be pald to « private architect. 
But public authorities did not keep « standing aad of 
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sasistants whom they had to poy whether they were 
employed or not. There were euch bodies as mtepayere’ 
pasociations; there were the auditora, again. who would 
set that the expenses of the authority were kept within 
proper limite. He had probably saved the Council some 
ireuble in going round and petting some information 
from local anthorities, for he did not believe the Conneil 
would be able to get the information. The expenses 
of town architects carrying ont works—and he had 
got the information suthoritatively in anticipation of 
this Meeting—ranged in one case from 2 per cent, to 
§ per cent. of the cost of buildings erected. In another 
case it was 2) per cont., and others ranged from that 
in decimal points up to three; bot none of them were 
over three. Hoe trusted that the Counell would not make 
application to the local anthorities for the information 
asked for, because it was not the practice of authorities to 
give such information to outside Societies, This would be 
looked upon aa a sort of professional trade unionism 
which would not be supported by «local authority, What 
was the real gist of the business before them? One of 
His Majesty's Judges had recently remarked that “it were 
better to fom: by candoor than to win by concealment.” 
The real object of the present motion was a miswording 
of the resolution, which should read: “That the Royal 
Institute of British Architects considers it unadvisable, in 
the interests of architects, that poblic officials should act 
ag architects for public buildings.” That was the root and 
bottom of the whole thing. They would remember the 
story of the soothenyers who, seeing that the hope of their 
Falna Wasa gone, seized upon two respectable individuals 
and thrust them into the inner prison. That was what 
the supporters of the reéolution would like to do, beoanse 
the hope of their ying waa going. He trosted the motion 
would be defeated, 

Mr. HH. Starnaw [F.) recommended that Mr. Wills 
showld put his. resolutions separately, He did not 
think he waa right in his idea that there was more 
economy in the practice by outside architects than in the 
employment of an official architect, He believed in 
almost all cases it would be found that the official archi. 
lect was employed, ostensibly ut uny rate, because it 
saved the ratepiyers’ money. He ible aatana that Mr, 
Wills was not very likely to get the information he wanted, 
and that if they got it they would find it against their 
own case; ond, most of all, he thonght that the Institute 
could not go nnd practically aay to a number of public 
bodies, “If you employ our men instead of your officials, 
you will find it cheaper." That was certainly not a posi. 
lion for the Institute to adopt. But, on the other hand, 
with the fin resolation he was entirely in necord, as he 
noticed that Mr, Wille had put it that it wasin the interesta 
of architecture. Tho true point of the mutter had. been 
entirely mind. He had the greatest possible reapect 
for official architects that he had known, but as a rule they 
were not appointed for their artistin genius. They were 
appointed for other qualities, very important qualities ; 
they wore appointed generally for practical knowledge and 
business and administrative ability; but that did not prove 
thet o man could produce tho finest and most artistic 
building, ancl it was really in the interests of architecture, 
and, if they only knew it, in the interests of the public, 
that large boildings should be eartied out by men who 
were selected, in competition or in any other way —aelocted 
In commjoence, not merely of practical knowledge, tut of 
architectural genius. ‘That, he took it, waa what was reall 
mt the bottom of Mr. Willa's first proposition, and in spite 
of the Inat spenker there were sume of them who really 
did care more for architecture than for their pockets, and 
who did think that architecture was not best served hy 
employing ofitial architects on public buildings, for the 
reason they were not originally elected to their powts 
primarily by reason of architectural genina. ‘Therefore 
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he entirely aeecepted the first proposition, and he thought 
if it was pot separately it would be carried, | 
Mr. W. E. Rimey [F.], Superintending Architest of 
Metropolitan Buildings and Architect of the London 
County Counci!, said he should like to congratulate the 
mover of the resolution on the very excellent case he 
had made with regard to his first and second points Hy 
wished to move an amendment, and he thought it soch 
un eminenily reasonable one that he trusted it would 
bring the whole Meeting into aceord. After the word 
“boildings in the firat elause, he proposed they should 
add the words “unlecs they have had on architectural 
training,” so that the clause would read’: “That the Royal 
Institute of British Architects considers it unadviaable 
in the interests of architecture that public officials should 
nct aa architects for public buildings, unless they have 
though t, 





ve 
hod on architectural training." That, he A tony 
the resolution and the whole case of the Institute within 
the four walls of the Charter, The Institute was defined 
in the opening sentence of the Charter as an institution 
for the general advancement of civil architecture, and for 
promoting and facilitating the acquirement of the know- 
edge of the various arts and sciences connected there- 
wi The idea there was Art,and not the man, But the 
resolution in its present form was not intended wholly in 
the interesta of Art, but in the interests of man aa well. 
It wae more in secord with the traditions and the spirit of 
this body that any auch iden as aiming in « damaging 
way at a section of thin Institute should be eliminated from 
any resolution which was put before them. It was un 
thinkable to-him that the Institute ¢hould deliberately 
say that o man should study bere, should take the various — 
grades of architectural adeatirn that they promoted; 
that if he were fortunate enough to win an official 
position by public competition, the keenest compotitle 
they could possibly embark upon, the moment he was 
qualified, and had obtained his position by that comi« 
petition, that he should not be ai liberty thereafter to do 
anything whatever of ff Sadr in regard to his work, 
It was reducing the whole thing to an mbeurdity, He 
could not discriminate in his own mind between s compe- 
hitor in that position and the competitor who won an open 
competition, There was no other profession which would 
be rin yer of taking up such an aititude, One might 
aa well sugrest that all the lawyers in the kingdom 
thould combine against the hoe claves: that they shoukl 
not advise legally in any sense, and that the medical men 
abvcaalel puree to the medical officers practising in any 
fens. Who ever heard of the Tnaditation of Engineers, 
when # bridge had to be built, opposing the Horo 
engineer to whos care it was committed? On t 
question of the mathetic treatment of a bridge hoe should 
have as atrong views as any member of the Inatitute, He 
always understood that this was a protest i the 
trained 


engineers and surveyors who were not proper: 
architects. He agreed with that. He wna } 
opposed to that kind of public official doing any purely 
architectural work whatever. Many members of the 
Institute knew his views on that point, and knew that he 
had taken very strenuous and often very ¢ tha actio 
in ere ealiae Seat to mend tatters in that 
pau . He thought that the International Congress 
‘July had laid this ghost. The matter waa well 
. but the spectre had reappeared in another 






shape. The official questions on this subject which were 
formulated in 14 were, he submitted with all reapect 
to those who drafted them, hardly to the point. The 


official questions were, “Can you give instances 
Soon ts es eee 
respect have they failed?” They had none of them any 
difficulty in arriving at a proper answer to that question, 
Then the next question “Is in your opinion the esta: 
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blishment of an official architect's department for local 
public works advantageous to the milepayere, whether 
artistically or financially?" Then the third one was, 
* Amuming that an architect's department ia required by 
a corporation or other authority, would you anggest that 
its work should be in any way restricted either to buildings 
of m certain class (eg. those of utilitarian importance 
only)?" He would not read the rest, beenuse it had no 
bearing on the question. He thought the great omission 
there was this: Why did they not ask the question as to 
what wae the effect on architectural works which were 
earried out by an already properly constituted archi- 
tecturn! department’? Then when the Institute publiahed 
at the end of the same year, December 14, thoir 
révind and recommendations, they said: * The Institute 
and Allied Societies respectfully and earnestly urge 
pon County and Municipal Authorities—(1) That orcht- 
tectural work be not placed in the hands of engineers of 
surveyors; (2) that where it is deemed desirable for 
architectural work to be earried out by a carey? or 
Tamnicipal official, such official shall be required to have 
passed the qualifying examinations of the Hoyal Institute 
of British Architects; (0) that the work of an official 
architect be restricted to structures of secondary im- 
portenes and that all buildings of a monumental character 

Vontrusted to independent architects, to te selected in 
wuch m way aa may seom beat to the local nuthority.” 
He should like to ask any architect well versed in defini- 
tions to give him ao clear definition of “a structure of 
secondary importance.” Thoy must leave the public 
anthorities, first of all having obtained their man, to a 
certain extent to be guided by the nian who did the work. 
If be made fagrant errors, be would very quickly, be oriti- 
cised. He knew of no official, and if they were behind the 
scones they would see that there was no official in existence 
—Wwhodid not have to prove his case twice over. He thought 
this question was one which might be left on the basis of 
the words he pre i to be added to the resolution, and 
which he formally moved, Before sitting down he would 
ask them to consider whether they were justified in saying 
that an official, because he waa an official, should not be 
allowed to do public work of any kind. Overin the corner 
of the room were the basts of the two men who were 
probably the greatest officials who ever lived—Inigo Jones, 
who was fora great many years Burveyor of Government 
buildings, and Wren, who was an official for over fifty years. 
Both of those men did the best of their work us public 
officials. They believed now that at the close of Wron's 
life he was turned out of his position by a disgracefal cabal. 
He recommended members not to bet history repeat itself. 

wed othe inate LF) Melange that he wget aus — 
considerable impatlenoe through the speech of the gentle- 
than whe pay o have « brief for oficials. He thought 
it was mihber hard on their Institute. that they ahould be 
Parties to condemning any class, If there was one 
tharncteriatic of their ari more than another, it was the 
unexpectancy with which they might look for great talent 
whore it had not been trained, and he was very sorry Mr. 
Riley had heard them discussing officialdom oa a class 
matter against their practising brethren. He would go 
oven further than Mr, Hiley. He could not help feeling 
that the difference between the training of an able engi- 
ner and an uble architect was extremely little. Lf the 
poot wasin the one man he wae at once the architect, and 
an architeet better than even they could dream of ; and he 
was therefore very sorry indeed to think that they should 
disctet in that roota some motion which wae condemna- 
tory of aclass. He thought the finer position for thers bo 
take up a4 members of the Institute was to see how they 
conld improve, or offer opportunities of improvement in the 
art education of the officials. The official waa & saan reat 
factor, a far as they could see, in munic anil aap a 
he thought the Institute might quite well try to see 






fur it coold. render those who offered thomeelves for 
official positions better, and more sympathetic with archi- 


* foctore, than now. He thought on the whole that the only 


profitable disenesion they could have on the matter was 
the economical He deprecated altogether the ques- 
tion which must inevitably be put down fo them as a 
matter of personal praction, the question of how far rei 
would as a profession get an advantage by refusing to all 
officials the pa bo carry out an architectural work. 


It gee ag iat, no matter what independent archi- 
tect took up the work, be would be better than an 
official. That he entirely denied. As a matter of 
good downright common-sense that was not the ouse. 
An official might turn out a Michael Angelo, He 
thought they should be prepm to meet their mon, 
and nottoaay that a whole waa to be of o different 
etatua from themselves. Mr, Statham had aul that what 
wos best for the hives was the best architecture. He 
only wiahed the public realised that. They did not realise 
it, and what they wanted, and what they wanted to do 
there, and they met for the purpose of doing it, was to en- 
courage one another to do splendid architecture ao far as 
in them lay; but it was not for the recognition they 
would get from the public. It waa the anxiety to please 
their elient that helped them in their practice. The 
merits of their art came to them, [i was not true that an 
official was chosen because he did work like a Michael 
Angelo, Officiala were asked todo municipal work because 
they were able to do it in n business-like and proper way. 
He would like very much, if he were in order, to second 
Mr. Riley's proposal, He felt that it was of the utmost 
importane:; and he beaought the younger men to give up 
the iden that they would ever enlarge their thee 
-hrough resolutions in thut room. Nothing but the most 
comest attention to those qualities which the client was 
most likely to reeognise—and those were not art qualitios 
—would lead to their getting « practice, U that was what 
they wanted. If they bad those qulities, and if they 
obtained the respect of their client, as proctitionera they 
would have any amount of work todo. But let them do 
their work, stick to their art, and when they had » great work 
to do, refuse to do it if they had not time to do it-right, 
Mr. G. H. Feutowrs Parsxe [F.) anid be thought the 
are aa bien brought rm bit Bi em by Mr. Riley's 
apecob, He was in the happy position of agreeing to m 
and exient with the mover of the resolution and also 
with the opposers, and be most fnlly agreed with Mr. 
Riley's addition to the original motion. The addition of 
the words “architectural training'’ mode it quile o 
different matter. Mr. Angel seemed to have joat the point 
of the resolution entirely. His idon was that they were 
opposed to all officials simply because they were officials. 
‘hat was a mistake, Tho point of the resolution waa the 
putting in an official to do architectural work mt the 
public expense aie ght an Kime aiving him i 
very large work whie might not bi are of carry! 
out architecturally correctly—that waa what the waatia 
io Avoid. A poblic officin) ought to be in sume 
position as an fodapendent architect in regund to any lange 
public Leste Lod rag um ag wae rage ‘the | nase 
expense; he ought to be o competitor, io otight not 
evpetise . gett at tatsias 


to be simply employe of his official position 
That was the whole point, Then them wae another 
ianger—it did not “pply ettirely to a County Council 
or & local authority, thongh it did’ apply to « certain 


extent to local councile—-thatia, that men who wore 
jo carry.on a large private practice independently of their 
official practioe forerd the ekzie practice ir nv 

hands. Anybody who had knowledge of a public practice 
would know. how that wae done. It waa pone at 
by putting difficulties in the way of those had 
to enme before them in their official capacity, He fully 
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education aod architeetaral training had been the basis of 
any official's work, officialdom, aa officiaidom, ought oot in 


uny way whatever to deter that man from entering into : 


competition with the whole of the profession, As very 
often happened, some of their best men were in official 
positions. He might eay—though he did not wish to appear 
to be praising him to his fuce—that in Mr, Riley himself 
they had one who had done the County Council an immense 
donk of good. He bad raised the whole tone of official 
architeyture in Londen. Therefore he contended that 
because an official was an official he should not be deterred 
from the highest branch of his art. 


Mr. H. W. Wrens said he could not for a moment think 


of accepting Mr. Riley's amendment, but he accepted 
Mr. Stathwon's suggestion, that these two resolutions should 
be separated, and he was perfectly willing to put the firat 
reaolotion only, with the following rider. His resolution wa 
amonided would read: “ That the Royal Institute of British 
Architects considers it onadvisable in the intorest: af 
architecture that publio officials should act as architects 
for public buildings," “it being obviously to the public 
wilérest that in all works requiring architectural ability 
the emulation and experience of private and properly 
qualified architeets ahould be obtained.” 

Mr. Hiner objected on # point of order that his own 
umendment was now before the Meeting, anil submitted 
that it ahould bea pot to the vote. 

Mr. Owes Fiewrwe [4.) appealed tothe Meeting to accept 
Mr. Riley's amendment unanimously. Public official archi- 
teote were just ae much urchitecta os any other members 
of the Inatitute. He shoold like to ask for this vote to be 
GnAnimos on wider grounds, He thought that official 
architects and private architecta had been at arme’ length 
fora good many years, and if they could in this matter 
start o new polley and work together to secure the end 
they all had in view, be felt that they should all be benefited. 

Mr. H, Dane Buvax [F.), of Bristol, aja that they felt 
that officinldom in the provinces always brought a status 
with it, and unfortunately the official became an official 
aml nothing more. They folt that what they musi have 
wee the epirit of emulation, which they could only get 
with competition. 

After same further diseuszsion, Mr. Hiley’s amendment 
was pot from the Chair, and declared carried by an over- 
whelming tmnjority. 

The resolution, as amended, was then put as a substan. 
tive motion, and ecarriod, 

Mr. Wills's second resolution being before the Meeting, 
them was a general call for iis withdrawal, and Mr, 
Hubbard, the seconder, having withdrawn hia support, the 
resolution was pot voted upon, 


The Safety of St. Paul's. 

Mr, Mervyn Macartney [/.|, Surveyor to the 
Fabrie of St. Paul's Cathedral, has made the fol- 
lowing communication to the Press :-— 

“ Having now submitted my report on the con- 
dition of St. Paul's Cathedral, the Dean and 
Chapter, in view of the grave importance of the 
matter, have decided, on my recommendation, to 
invite Mr. T. E. Colloutt, the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A, [Past President}, and Mr, John 
Heloher, A.R.A. [Past President), to form a com- 
mittee of inspection a& to the condition and cir- 
cumstances of the structure. 

“The public may therefore be assured that their 
report and inspection will be an impartial one." 
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It is stated that the Committee will report, 
amongst other things, upon the effect which the 
construction of the proposed L.C.C, sewer may 
have upon the Cathedral, Mr. John Belcher, 
A.R.A., interviewed on this point by o repre- 
sentative of the Avening Standard, saysi— 

“T am strongly of the opinion that the sewer 
should not be proceeded with near St. Panl's 
before the new circumstances have been inquired 
into. It is wall known that a sarious though 
gradual settlement has been taking place in | 
foundations of the Cathedral. The foundations, of 
course, are on the gravel, and not on the London 
clay, which mukes the danger all the greater. It 
1 a that something was done to strengthen 
Oa ro 

“In the present condition of the structure I 
cannot see how it can be otherwise than detri- 





mentally affected by the heavy tunnelling opera- 


ee the laying of a 7 ft. 6 in. sewer will 
ent 

“Thave had a great deal to do with the City, 
and [ find that even buildings whieh have their 
foundations in the London clay are affected by 
the construction of tubes, no matter how many 
precautions may be taken, re 

“A sewer of the dimensions contemplated hy 
the County Council will causa almost ug great a 
disturbance to the soilasa tube. [i is bound, in 
my opinion, to divert the watercourse to some 
degree, and the effect of this upon a building 
resting on gravel is not a matter that can be 
lightly contemplated, especially as the building in 
this case is of such historic importance. 

“T think the question is one which would justify 
the appointment of a commission, and if this step 
were taken Iam aure tho Institute of Architects 
would willingly afford all the assistance in its 
power. 
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“Mr. H. D. Searles: Wood (F'}, Hon: Secretary. of 
the Joint. Reinforced Concrete Comuiitien® stage: 
the foliowing note ——The Committas after various: 


moetings resolved to deleente the 


* The Cotmittes, which “was febsiod Sl eae 
constituted ma follows :— ral Reeines) tae anaes 
Chace: Sir Henry Tanner, 1.8.0. 
Representatives of the BLB.A.: Mesara. ‘T. Wal: | 
Merce lunn, Mae Gan H. BD. Barc tN camel f 
Thiatrict Surneyors" A steebati fa _ Wea oF 
yews and E. Dra Drory. OE Nese are 
Tuatitute of Builders: Mocere. Fe le gered ae 
ane May | a: Megers, Kenjamin 1, Greenwood 
Incorporated Association if 


Municipal i a, or 
Engineers: Mesare, A, E. Collins und J. Ooelori esuh rd eras 


War Ofice; Colonel C. B. Mayn : - oF 
Faul, BE, | Mayne and Major FB, M, 


Admiralty: Mr, ©. 1H. Colson, MInst.C.E., Director of 


Works Department. 


_ Other members: Professor W, (, Unwin, Pt: | 
Charles F. Marsh, and Colonel F- talon F.RS.. Mr. 
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work of investigation and research, and the 
drafting of certain parts of its report, to three 
sub-committees, which were Seeceinaty consti- 
tuted to deal with thres branches of the inquiry, 
vin, : Resistance to Viro (presided over by Mr. 
', H. Watson [F.]), Materials (presided over by 


Col. C. B. Mayne, R.E.), Formule (presided over 


by Professor W. C. Unwin (17.4.)). These sub- 
committess have held many meetings, and their 
reports aro so far advanced that it is hoped they 
will be submitted to the considenstion of the General 
Committee at an early date, By the kindness of 
Sir Henry Tanner, Chairman of the Committee, 
and others, the Report of the French Commisiion 
du Cent Armd, the Report of the Swiss Society 
of Architects and Engineers, the Prossian and 
Austrian Government Rules, and other valuable 
dowuments have been procured for the consideration 
of the Committee, and the translation and stud 

of these and of the great mass of literature an 

records of tests upon reinforced concrete has taken 
considerable time. ‘The Committee's report, which 
is looked for with great interest, may be expocted 
in the spring of mext year. 


Architecture and the Decorative Arts. 

In an article in the Glasgow Herald on the new 
Hdinburgh School of Art, Professor Baldwin 
Brown [#.d.}, discussing the equipment of the 
School, says that the association of sculpture and 
irchitecture in the school suggests that the archi- 
tectural treatment of plastic groups ond reliefs 
should form a special branch of the instruction of 
the modeller. One cannot forget how close and 
fruitful was the connection of these arts at the 
great artistic when Greek temples and 
Gothic cathedrals and Florentine palices were 
being reared and adorned, and much instruction 
drawn from these and other examples could be 
usefully conveyed in a school equipped, as will be 
5 Kore in Edinburgh, with « well-chosen selection 


aaae podition of architecture in Edinburgh (Professor 
liwin Brown continues) may be considerably affected 
Pa s00d by the edacational agencies now to he ket on foot. 
The art iteel{ doed not newl encouragement, for the builder 
Per ity with ua, and in the form of aemi-pablic structures 
¥ fine tym of the bunk or insurance office Scotland and 
a inbargh have made of recent years a vary ernditable 
display. ‘In educational facilities, however, Edinbargh has 
Khehindhund in not providing for the younger men bere 
the profession the proper means of study for the 
<xaminatiotia of the Royal Taafitate of British Architects. 
| Fear of so Ago, in view af the project for » pew 
choot of art, representative committee of these vlniw 
me nsgygeite to the Hovis Gomi ey ees thi 
ahichtional advantages din other @ lowre i 
(ireat Britain with th se cibhainable in Eambargh. While 
recognising to the full the value of the technical instruc: 
on given in the Heriot-Watt College, and the more 
| rettene te artistic training provided in the School of Applied 
rt, with which the name of Sir BR. Rowand Anderson hi 
‘pecially connected, the memorinlista pointed out that, 








owing to the dearth of aystematic teaching on the histori- 


‘cal side of architecture, students preparing for the LLB.A. 


otaminations were being “ driven to oxpensive correspond- 
enea claszes of doubtfal value, or to unaided private 
reading.” Clearly there is here an important field of work 
for the new school, Tho material is good, for it was 
remarked some years ago what wotable suceesa in campe- 
titione for the RUILB.A. prises and scholarships was falling 
to the lot of the students of the Edinburgh School af 
pplied Art, and there is no doubt that the browlening 
deepening of the thooretical and historical study af 
architecture, which must follow from the institution of 
the new curriculum, will raise the whole tone of the junior 
section of the profession in Edinbargh. 

If painting need to be let alone, seulpture to be foutered, 
and architecture to be equipped, the decorative and in- 
dnstrial aria, in many of their branches, would be bie 
better for something like a complete transformation of 
their present alma and methods. Tho term + decorative 
and industria) arta” covers a wide field, and it is not 
posible to give a distinct connotation to each of the two 
adjectives. [f, however, wa tuke a certain number of tho 
so-called “ocrafia,” we find that some of them aro more 
closely associated with architecture than others; and in a 
rough lst comprising, say, mural painting, architectural 
carving and plaster-work, stained-glass windows, tapestry, 
modsio tiling, wrought-iron work, furniture, | year 
silver, enamels, those mentioned earlier would rathe 
under the term “ decorative,” the later ones ander ih 
term “‘indostrial.” The first desideratum for the work 
more properly called decorative is that it be controlled by 
architecture, and not by the idoals of the painter of 
pictures. ‘The first desideratum for objecta of indngirial 
art ia that considerations of material and technique 
control their general construction and their treatment in 
detail, Let ws seo how these principles may be applied iin 
a achool of art, the managers of which have # free hand 
and ample means, 

The f sigeres ops of the supremacy of architectare applies 
to all the arta above enumerated, but most eapecially to 
arta like mural painting or wall mosaic. The purely 
pictorial element in these is alwys lending to become 
too obtrusive, owing to the groans popularity and [ascinn- 
tion of the picture. Tapestry, which In E land ers in. the 
early sixteenth century was perfect in ite decorative effect, 
became in ita later “Gobelins “ form & laboured imitation 
of a picture. ‘The stained-glass window had at one tinve 
become a tore picture trunsaparoncy, though in the present 
lay, especially in some parts of Seothind, o far nobler 
treatment of the material has been reintroduced. The 
erudely pictorial character of many modern mosaics is 
painfully obvious. Just beoatse painting, in the form of 
the eaten picture, is so fascinating an art, alluring by 
ite very difficulties na woll aa by the infinite variety of ite 
effects, it would be well to keep its influence away from 


eter 
r come 
ihe 


ihe practice of the artiatio crafts in # neral, Thia is 


can hardly be in practice attained. To moat people this 
niay seem like a mere fad, but the advantage, both to 
painting itawlf and te the other arta, ol the arrangement 
suggested has forced itself apon some minds aaa resalt 
of a dispassionate eurvey bt She: AnDER: history of the arte 
in past ages. In any ease, all that is practicable. should 
iw done in a sehool like the one proposed to strengthen 
the position of architecture as the mistresa-art over the 
sulmidiary branchos of decoration. 

The siete yee, Pty the importance of materia! al 
technique applies, like the a . 
decorative and industrial arts, though it becomes of most 
importance in comnection with branches like wrought-iron 
work, silver chasing. and keramles. ‘The principles and 
practice of all these crafta have been taught for half 





the last, to all branches of the 
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century past in what nsed to be known as “schools of 
design.” Now there is no question relating to eduontion 
in the arta that hae been of late yearn more canvassed than 
the question of the proper treatment of what is termed 
“design.” In the schools of art, under what need to be 
known os the South Kensington system, it was ossumed 
ann fundamental principle that the decorative and indus- 
trial aria were dead; that there was no longer in them the 
vital power of production, bat that what they had secom- 
plished in the past could be imitated by the modern worker 
if he were supplied with the proper muterials. These 
muterials consiated largely in specimens of ormmament 
copied from the productions of past ages, that were to be 
employed by the modern craftsman to torn objects of 
utility into works of art. The examples of ornament were 
treated like old-fashioned botanioal specimens that ore 
dried, dissected, classified, and laid up in the drawers or 
eases of no museum, The museum im this instance waa 
Owen Jones's folio, The Grammar of Ornament, on the 
plates of whieh are, ag it were, gummed down an endiees 
aveortment of specimens, good, bad, an] indifferent, that 
could be picked out and used over again for modern por- 
poses. Ornament in this way beeame “ historic,” and it 
wae understood that by “applying” it to objects of in- 
dustry they could be made to look artistie. Agairst this 
onod orthodox croed William Morris and many others have 
lifted up their voices, and have laboured to show ihat the 
artistic charactor of an object of industrial ari does not 
depend on the application to it of ornament, but resides in 
the thing tteelf, in ite general form and charnoter, the 
method of iia working, and the treatment of ite sorfaces. 
If it be a work of art ab all, it is wo work of i shat the 
| bevinning, and ti tiny he completed as euch without 
nea of ornament. When there ‘ppsccbliccsiey this should 
be a tnatter of vital growth from within outwards, not of 
“application " from without as a sort of after-thought. 
In other words, in the industrial arts the foundation of 
artistic effect in to be sought in stroctore, material, and 
technique; and the modern worker must design in and 
through these if his productions are to have any of the life 
and interest which belonged to such things in the olden 
Lime. 

The moral of this is that the ers of merely paper-and- 
pencil work in design should now be closed, and the 
student brought as far as possible into touch with materials 
and processes. He sould he taught in the first place to 
gee that—to take one craft as on cxample—almoet all 
forms of pottery of an unsophisticated kind are good, and 
are offen very beantifal in eolour, texture, and detail, 
without the limite of the material having been in the least 
exeteded ; while, on the other hand, thore oxieiy an enor- 
mote tase of productions in which the true conditions of 
keramic ari are ignored or contradicted, anil the reanlt is 
an elabornte artificial product, like anything rather than 
a bit of genuine pottery, Thus Italian majolica ware, fine 
in ite way na It is, represents a fnlee ideal, beens ti ex- 
hibits pictures of figure subjecta on round plates, the very 
essence Of whioh is that ther may be torned indifferently 
any way, and have pol the fixed limits of op and down 
which anch a picture needle for ite setting. Wedgwood 
wite cartiea the unrentity of these psendo-kerumica to an 
extrema. 

In order that tho stodent may natorally dosign in 
accordance with the genits of his material and with the 
meibode of ite manipulation, he should be brought into 
touch with the material, and made to understand the 
technical proceases through which it comes to receive ite 
perfected form. Hoenee the workshop should be in every 
echool an adjunct to the el om. This does not, of 
course, mean that the student himsel! is to become an 
expert in working metals or glass, though it would do him 
good to try his hand af the processes. hot it means that 
connected with the school there shall be a amith's forge, a 








potter's wheel, a chasers bench, a glasa-stainer’s and 
window-fitter's shop, a carver who can show what the 
grain of wood means, and that from time to time an intel- 
ligent workman shall demonstrate in the actual materinI 
and process, To eee—or, still better, to learn by a little 
under the blows of the hammer will loach a learner more 
about designing for wrought iron than any number of 
books or leetures of «a purely theoretical kind. 

A designer for the decorative and industrial arta should 
conceive his work as a whole in the spirit of an architect, 
and in detail asa practical tradesman, and should repress 
any tendency to paint, or model, or carve, or emboss, or 
embroider naturalistic pletures on whatever comes under 
his hand. Heoent years have witnessed a notable advance 
towards sound views on the proper treatment of these arta, 
and these views are now enthroned in the high places of 
artistic education in London. It is for the new Edinburgh 
school to follow a sagucious course, avoiding all extremes, 
and to favour all those mothods of instruction whieh give 
the learner an interest in his work as a thing of life. 


The Holt Tra 





niversity. 

Professor ©. H. Reilly [4.), Director of the: 
School of Architecture at the University of Liver- 
pool, sends particulars of the Travelling Student- 
ship, value £50, established by Miss Emma G. 
Holt for a period of three Set and awarded 
annually by the Senate of Liverpool University 
on the recommendation of the Fuoulty of Arts. 
The Scholarship is open to all students who have 
attended full architectural courses nt ee aah 
sity, whether for Certificate or Degree, during 4 
mek two Sessions, and is awarded for (1) Measured 
Drawings submitted hy the student; (2) Designs 
on set subjects exeented in the Architectural Studio 
of the University. The holder has to spend ot 
least ten weeks on his tour, which must be 
arranged subject to the approval of the Professor 
of Architecture, On the recommendation of the 
Faeulty of Arts, the Senate of the University may 
award an exhibition or exhibitions in lien of 
the Seholarship, to be held under similar condi- 
tians. The firat holder of the Studentship is Mr. 
Maurice Lyon, 1.A,, who has gone to Verona to 
measure and study the works of San Michele in 
thal city. 


MINUTES. U1. 


Atthe Third General Meeting (Bosinesa) of the Session 
100-07, beld Monday, Srd December 1906, at 4 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vice-President, in the Chair; 
15 Follows (ineluding 10 members of the Council), and 45 
Associates (incloding | member of the Council), the Minutes 
of the Meeting held 10th Novetnber [p. 60) were taken as 
read and signed as correct. 

The following Fellows attending for the firat time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman— 
viz. Pred Rowntree, Henry Vaughan Lanchester, and 
ei Christian Corlette. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Henry 
Allen Prothero, of Cheltenham, Fallow, elected 1896; and 





= ss. a 4 re @ ca“ J 4 ‘i 
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NEWLY ELECTED MEMBERS ee 


William Mackison, F.S.A.S¢ot., of Dundee, Fellow, elected 
Las, 


The Hon. Secretary formally acknowledged receipt of 
books presented to the Library, and on his motion o vote 
of thanks wav passed by acclamation to the donors. 

The Secrelary announced the results of the Preliminary, 
Intermediate, Final, and Special Examinations held by 
the Institute ‘during the month of November. 

The following candidates were elected to membership 
by show of handa onder By-law 9:— 


As Puraows (77). 
WILLIAM ADAMSON (Cap Town). 
GEONGE LENNOX BEATTIE, Assoc.M.Inst.C.8. (Edin- 


burgh}. 

GEORGE BELL (Glnegow). 

EDWARD M. BLAKE (Wellington, N.2.). | 

JOHNS HENRY BLIZARD, AMC. { uthampton). 

DETMAR JELLINGS BLOW [Pugin Student 1392). 

CECIL CLAUDE BREWER Pugin Student 1896). 

WILLIAM LOBIN TRAST BROWN. 

RUDOLPH MAXIMILIAN BUTLER (Dublin). 

WILLIAM HENRY DASHWOOD CAPLE (Cardiff). 

FRANK JAMES CHAMBERS OABRRUTHERS, 
(Dumfries, N.B.) 

MARCUS EVELYN COLLINS. 

ALBERT SELMAR CONKAD (Adelaide, 5. Australia). 

WILLIAM COOPER (Huddersfield). 

WILLIAM MORTON COWDELL (Leicester). 

HARRY BULEELEY CRESWELL. 

WILLIAM CRICHTON (Wellington, N.2.). 

JAMES DAVIDSON, J.P. (Contbridge, 8.B.). 

WILLIAM LIONEL EVES [A. 1801). 

JAMES PASNACHT, 

WILLIAM JOHN FENNELL, F.8.S.A. Ireland (Belfast). 

HENRY WILLIAM FONCH. 

EDWIN WOLLASTON FRITCHLEY, P.1.G.5. (Bombay). 

JOHN GAFF GILLESPIE NORTON Lt 

GEORGE W. HAMILTON-GORDON #1008) Director 
of Poblic Works, Orange River 

CLAUDE HARRISON, 

FRANK MORKISH HARVEY (4. 1892). 

PETER LYLE HENDERSON (Edinburgh). 

KOBERT ALLSEBROOKE HINDS. 

GEORGE STANLEY HUDSON ata S. Afrioa). 

ARTHUR RUTHERFORD JEMMETT. 

WILLIAM JAMES KEMP. 

SYDNEY DECIMUS KITSON, M.A. Cantab. (Leeda). 

WILLIAM epertes BLACKMORE LEWIS [Grissil 
Medalist 1ST 


JAMES HECTOR Me ue ea N.2.}- 
JOHN CAMPBELL rahe P, (Glasgow). 


CHARLES RENNIE MACKINTOSH (Glasgow). 
WILLIAM HUNTER McNAB (Glasgow). 

DUNCAN McNAUGHTAN (Glasgow). 

ARCHIBALD MACPHERSON, P.S.A. Seot. (Edinburgh). 
NINIAN MACWHANNELL (Glasgow). 

fa a “5 peal MATHEWS, 


GRAHAME SICHOLAS (Halifax 

N 

WILLIAM THOMAS OL RIEVE, F.6LA. Soot., Principal 
Architect for Scotland to HM, Office of Works. 

JAMES WALLACE PATON (Durban, 8. Africa). 

JAMES PIGGOTT PRITCHETT (Darlington). 

EDWAHD KEYNES PURCHASE. 

WALTER RELD (Johannesburg, 5. Leese 

DAVID ROBBER N, AISA. (Edinburgh). 

WALTEH WOOD ROBERTSON, F.S.A. Soot. (Edin) 

JAMES SALMON Cig ot ea 

JONATHAN SIMPSON 

ERNEST WILLMOTT SLOPER Johannesburg}. 

ARTHUR POLE SMALL (Ross, Herefordshire). 

ABNOLD DUNBAR SMITH (Godwin Bursar *008}. 


ALFRED STEINTHAL (Manchester}. 

HAROLD SUDLOW (Caloutts). 

ALFRED SWASH iNe , Mon,). 

HARRY HAMSAY TA i (Edinburgh). 

ISAAC TAYLOR (Manchester). 

Km ALFRED BRUMWELL THOMAS. 

RICHARD WELLIXGS THOMAS (Llandrindod Wells). 

JAMES BAIRD THOMSON (Glasgow). 

WILLIAM AITKEN THOMSO8 (Glasgo 

GEORGE ALEXANDER TROUP (Wellinetoi, N.2.). 

WILLIAM JOSEPH WAGHORNE (Calcutta). 

WILLIAM SNOWBALL WALKER (Hull). 

WILLIAM THOMAS MYNORS WALKER. 

JOHN WATERSON (obsnnesburg), 

JOHN WATSON (Edinburgh). 

WILLIAM FLEMING WILKIE (Dandee}. 

JAMES LEONARD WILLIAMS, — 

CECIL LOCKE WILSON (Cardiff). 

GEORGE EDWARD WITHERS. 

ERNEST WOODHOUSE (Manchester). | 

PERCY SCOTT WORTHINGTON, M.A. Oxon. [ Inst. 
Medalliet (Essrys) 188; A, 1890) (Manchester). 


As Assoctares (57). 


DENNIS BAMFORD | Probationer LM2, Student 1009). 
HENRY BLACKADDER (Probationer 1500, Student 


104). 

ARTHUR GEORGE BRAY [Proiationer 1001, Student 
1905) (Blackburn). 

ALBERT EDWARD BROOKER [Probationer 1894, 


Studene 1902). 
ARCHIBALD BULLOCH [Probutionsr 1002, Strident 


LIME]. 

WILLIAM WELLESLEY JAMES CALTHROP [Prota- 
tiomer 1901, Student 1904). 

HARRY REGINALD COALES [Special Examination). 

OWEN HANWORTH COCKE (Probationer 1890, 
Student 1002) (Great Yarmou th}, 

TILLEARD HORACE OSMAN COLLINGS [ Probationer 
1805, Student 1904) (Brighton). 

WILLIAM HENRY HOWARD COOKE ([Probattoner 
1901, Student 1902). 

REGINALD WENTWORTH ALFRED JAMES COSWAY 
[Probationer 1808, Student 1901). 

HARRY HEECROFT DOWNS [Prokationer 1901, Student 
1904) (Yorks). | i. 
CHARLES WILLIAM ree [Pr } 1o01, 

Student 1903) (Bot 

ERNEST HARCOURT 1 EDLESTON | Probationer 1809, 
Student 1902) (Nantwich). | 

GEORGE ARTHUR FARRAR ([Probatiowr 1900, 
Student 102) (Manchester). 

FRANCIS HENRY FITZGERALD [Special Bram] 

FRANK JAMIESON FORSTER [Protationer 1897, 
Student 1901). 

FRANK BURWELL FOSTER [Probatione§ 1601, 
Sindengd 1902) Weston-su -Mare} a}. 

JAMES BLACK. FULTON [Tite Prizman 1890, fusii- 
tute Medallist fDpsasiape 10), Soane Medollist 
1902, Grissell Medalliat 1048, Special Eramination). 

EDWARD HALL GANDY [Probationer 1902, Sindent 
1004) (Wolverhampton). 

LAURESCE MURSE GOTCH (Probatiomer so), 
es rep (Inetituée Medaltist (Drawings) 1904). 

UE CHRISTOPHER GOULDER | Probationer 1000, 


aay ay 1903 | 

JAMES WILI ey. (Grice! Medaltiat, Lin, 
Probationsr 1902, Student 1004). 

GEORGE BERNARD HOLLAND HOOLE [Protafioner 
1891, Student 1900]. 

PERCY CARTWRIGHT HOY [Special Examination) 
(Manchester). 
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FRANCIS JOHN HUMPHRY [Probationer 1809, Student 


DAVID TD HANNAN HUTTON [Probationer 00, Sindent 
1902] (Glasgow). 

ERNEST THOMAS ree ee ial Keraminna 

EDWIN HIDDELL EDY sp-crepboitdy 1890), 
Student 100) (Belfnat nti 

CLIFFORD COPEMAN MAKING, B.A. Cantab: saaag 
tioner 1903, Saran ha 

| Student 19031. 
HARRY MOSS ([Profafiener 1898, Student 1908) 


(Bolton). 
SYDNEY MOSS [Probationer 1000, Student 10:08) (L'pool). 
JOSEPH EDWARD MUNDELL [Probationar 1a90, 
Student 1001) (Dorset). 
HAROLD FRANELYNE MURRELL [Probationer 1900, 


Student VH02). 

JOHN NEWTON fe cero i Elgar nation |. 

JOHN PARLETT [/*robationer 1698, Siedent 1000}, 

STANLEY HIGHFIELD PENLINGTON [Probationer 
1800, Student 1901) (Bristol). 


GEORGE EDWARD PHILLIPS [Probatioer 1901, 
Student 100% 
HARRY ARNOLD ROWBOTHAM [Probationer 1897, 


Student 1599), 

IOSkPH RYCROFT [Special Examination] (Bradford). 

WALTER ripbe (hee eee [Prohationer 1001, 
Student 1008 } eet 

SS PHILIP rie [Prouitiowr 10M, Student 
TH 

VICTOR ‘GEORGE SANTO (Probationer 1001, Student 
1Lo03 {Bhie 


WILLIAM PEEL SCHOFIELD [Probationer Livid, 


Student 1904) (Leeds). 
HENRY SHACKLETON [Probationer 1001, Student 
1903) (Keighley). 
ona SMITH (Probationer 1605, Studend 1900) (Ghix- 


yRANCIS ADAMS SPRULES [Probationer 1899, Sindent 


1D02}. 

FREDRICK GEORGE STOCKDALE | Probationer 1598, 
Siudent 1902), 

CHARLES ceo gre yg THICKPENNY [Probationer 
LEG, Stodeng 100M 

WILFRED DEWIS TRAVERS [Protationer 1001, Student 


LM. 
EDWARD HOLSWORTH WALKER [Probationer 1694, 
Student 1001). 
EWART G. WALKER [Probationer 1001, Sttdent 1905), 
BERNARD MICHARL WARD [Special Examination!) 


ected pol § 

BRYAN ATSOS | Probationer 1901, Studend 1904). 

BERTIE CECIL WESTWICK [ Probationer 10, Student 
10) (Matretielid, Notte). 

AUSTIN WOODESON [Special Examination) (Ceylon), 


The Secretary announred that by a reeolotion of the 
Connell under By-law 20 the follow imp had ceased to be 
members of the Hora! Institule—vis. John Medland, 
Felli’: Henry Melancthon Pritchard, Amociate: Wal ter 
Henry Steadinan, Assucuate ; Willis Vaughan, Assooiute. 

The Chairman, in aooe with notice, brought far. 
ward a proposes! from the Council with reference to pomi- 
nation of canditates for the Fellowship, polnting ont that 
By-law 3, as amended at the General Mecting of the 2th 
February 1904, not having yet received the sanction of the 
Privy Council, the old by-law remained still in operation ; 
and that the Council saggested that pending the settlenvent 
of the larger questions involved in the revision of the Char- 
ter and By-laws (adopted in principle by the General Body 
and referred to the Council for a report) the Couneil shoald 
continues to act under the old by-law until such time as all 





the changes could he made together, the ae 
iia foe with: the sptHE GE | 


taking meanwhile to act in accordance 
the pr 





r of nominations to the Fellowship had, 


late! San Sivaiie rece Colonies antl « eliewhere, somo of 


which had had to bo referred back for further i 


and, in fairness to the candidates, the » Couneil proposed to | 
deal with these on the old lines if their suggestion mot 


with the am 

The Ch 
Council's suggestion, the motion wae seconded by 
H. C. Corlette (P.}, and discussed. 


val of the Meeting. 





Finally, « suggestion of the Chairman that tho amended ~ 


By-law 3-should not begin to operate until the end of 1007 
wae accepted by the Meeting, and on the motion of Mr, 


‘Onin Fleming [A.), seconded by Mr. W. Henry White [F.), 


b wa 
Resotven, That the date sist Decomber 1906 in tho 
resolution passed by the General Body on sath 2th 
Febrimry 1904 be extended to dist December 1907. 


Mr. Lacy W. Hidge [F.], in accordance with notice, 
brought forward a resolution with referenee to the Public 
Health Acts (Building By-laws} Bill 1006 now before Par-. 
lament, and having pee ed the provisiona of the Bill 
and moved his resolution, which was seconded by Mr. J, 
Douglass Mathews [F'.], the Meeting unanimously 

Resouven, That the Royal Institute of British Arehi- 
fecis is of opinion that the provisions of “The 
Public wale — (Bisling rian) Till 1906,"" 
which has the Howse of Lorda and 
is now sent iS the of Commons, will, when. 
enacted, prove garncibenas in facilitating building 
operations in rural districts, 


Mr. Herbert W. Wills [4.), in seeordance with notice, 
brought forward the following resolotions : 

1,“ That the Royal Institute of British Architects 
considers it unnilvieable in the interests of 
architecture that public officials should wet as 
architecta for public buildings.” 

2. “That the Connell of the Institule shonld obtain 
sintistics of the etme paid to official architects, 
surveyors, and engineers, and their stalls, with 
a view to instituting a compoirison 
woch wume and the fees which wonid be paid to 
outside utchitecte for similar work, in order 
that, if the latter charges compare favourably 
with the former, they should thrown 
public bexdiin who already employ, oF are cot 


templating emplo ny officials, with a view to 


aenuring the wh ment of such a syatens.! 
Mr, Willa, having read a Paper urging reasons: for ackion 
eee meee othe Resolutions were seconded 
hy Mr. George Hubbard, F.8:A. [F%I, hero ni discunsed. 
Eventually the Hesolutions were taken ep y, and an 
amendment moved Py Mr. W. E. Hiley wi xe 1. "lendntied 
hy Mr. J.J. Burnet [7.], adding at the Fis of the tat 
Resolution the worls “unless they have had an archi- 
tectural training,” was pui from the Chair and carried 
i large majority. Wherewpon the Hesolition as 
wae put as a kubstantive motion, and the Meeting 
Hesotvne, That the Royal Institute of British Archt- 
tects considera it unadvisable in the interests of 
sitions Tae ee ‘hail Tonle ahey kate 
are OF i@ boildin 
had an archliectural trai training. — 
The feeling of ihe Mes bei sel against 
second Heaolithon, and vente Barta h gets o hod pace 
having withdrawn his support, the Meeting rose without 
a peor it. 


proceedings then closed, 
oT ben. and the Meeting Aeparn bed 








| by-Inw until it came regularly into force. A ry 






irman having moved the adoption of 2 
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THE COMPOSITION AND STRENGTH OF MORTAR, 
By W, J. Dipptx, F.LC., F.C8., &c. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, t7th December 1906. 


HE composition of ordinary lime mortar in relation to the resulting strength is a subject 
fi of great importance: yet the attention it has received leaves so much to be yet 
ascertained that the author feels, in submitting the following facts, that the several 

points dealt with aré not only interesting, but important in the highest degree. 

The by-laws of the London County Council regarding the composition of mortar merely 
specify that it shall be composed of freshly burned lime and clean sharp sand or grit 
without earthy matter, in the proportions of one of lime to three of sand or grit, but 
contain no reference to strength, leaving it to be inferred that if the composition is within the 
strict. definition the strength must necessarily be practically constant—quite apart from the 
particular purpose for which the mortar is to be employed. Further, no “factor of safety” 
seems to have been considered, so that, whether the mortar be used for a 10-foot wall or one 
of 100 feet in height, the by-laws equally apply without any precautions. 

It may be assumed for the present purpose that a given wall would exert a pressure of 
15 lb. to the inch, and if a factor of safety of 5 be taken as reasonable, then it will be 
necessary to employ a mortar which will resist a crushing weight of 15 x 5 = 75 1b. to the 
inch ; and if this is secured the composition of the mortar is of secondary importance ; whilst, 
on the other hand, if the composition be ever so exact, according to an arbitrary standard, it will 
be inefficient if the strength be too low. For instance, a mortar was carefully prepared with 
gool greystone lime and clean washed sand in the proportions of one part by volume of 
unslaked lime and three parts of sand; at the end of one month the crushing strength was 
38 lb. per cubic inch and only 63 Ib, at three months. This result, with many others, 1s set 
out in the attached tabular statement of the experiments, Series I., and clearly indicates 
the danger of mere composition safeguards. 

On the other hand, in Series II. are given results obtained by mortar purposely made in 
direct contradiction to the by-laws—viz. sand to which clay had been added, the proportions 
of clay varying from 2} per cent. to 10 per cent.—and this mixture of clay and sand was used 
in varying proportions up to five volumes to one volume of unslaked lime. At the end of 
one month the crushing strengths per cubic inch were as follows :— 

Third Series, Vol. XIV. No. 4.—2e Deo, 1906. 
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These considerations show the necessity for a careful review of the facts. 





In order to ascertain these the series of experiments fully set out in the attached tables 
were conducted. They are necessarily insufficient for a final solution of all the problems 


which present themselves in the course of such an investigation, but as a prelimina 


sufficiently definite for discussion. 





| inary i 
involving the making and testing of fourteen hundred briquettes and blocks, they are 


The lime used for the initial set of tests A to D in Series I. with Standard Leighton 


Buzzard sand, as received, had the following composition :— 





Unslaked Slaked 

Silica =. : : 4 iTS 4-11 
Oxide of iron and alumina 55 2-58 
Calcium oxide AT 40 68-08 
Carbonie acid . 7 O12 14 
Water of hydration, &e. . 20) 2a-64 
100-00 100-0) 


After the briquettes and blocks 


was accordingly done, the sample of 





One enbie foot weighed 36-8 Ib., and made 1-53 enbie foot slaked lime. 





had been made it was seen that it would simplify the 
work if a larger quantity of lime was dry-slaked and used for all 


lime, invoiced as best “ gray 


subsequent tests. This 
lime," being slaked, and 


kept in an iron box, The analysis of the unslaked lime gave the following factors :— 


Silica, insoluble 
»  80lubla 


Oxide of iron and alumina 


Calcium oxide. 
Carbonic acid . 
Sulphurie acid 
Water of hydration, 


te . 


1 bushel weighed (unslaked) 64 Ib. 


1 cubic foot ,, 


Re ie 


Unalaked 
1-42 
6-83 
4°76 

A270) 
1-35 
O27 
2-78 

100-00 


i. » ‘fier slaking measured 1-77 cubic foot. 


The sands employed were kin 


= 


Mr. Franklin, Surveyor to the Luton 


dly supplied for the purpose 
Rural District Council, who se 


of the experiments by 
nt guaranteed samples of 


Leighton Buzzard sands : 


—and three samples of Lewisham sands, 


H. & G. Taylor. The cl 


kindly supplied by Messrs. 


ay used for the purpose of mixing with the sands in certain of the 


experiments was ordinary London red clay. 


es CO ee 
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The discussion of the results may be eonveniently taken under the following headings :— 


Hffect of washed sand of varying degrees of fineness. 

» sy Witr'ying quantities of clay added to the sand. 

» « Washing out the elay naturally present in sand. 

» 5, Varying the time when the mortar was used after being first made. 
Strength of raw materials employed. 
Effect of the variation of the percentage of voids in the sand used. 

» » COmposition on spalling. 


ra RP AL sca A «it a 


I. EFFECT OF VARYING THE FINENESS OF THE SAND. 


The results of these tests are set out in Series I. For convenience of reference the 
average results of the tensile and crushing strengths of the briquettes and blocks are set out 
in the table of average results. he first set, A to D, were made with “ Leighton Buzzard 
Standard Sand," as received. The remainder of the tests were made with the various fractions 
of this sand which were obtained by washing, drying, and sifting, the meshes varying from 
« inch to below ,!; inch, In each case the tests were made in five seta, the variation in each 
consisting in using different volumes of sand to one volume of unslaked greystone lime— 
viz. one sand to one lime, two sand, &e., up to five sand to one lime. In every instance three 
briquettes were made, the breaking fraction being one inch square, and three blocks were used 
for crushing tests, These blocks or cylinders were conveniently made 1 inch in height and 
I'l inch diameter, thus having practically an area equal to 1 inch square, and may be taken 
for comparative purposes as being equal to 1-inch cubes. The details of the respective 
tensile and erushing tests are set out in the tables. Where possible the tests were made at 
intervals of fourteen days, one month, and three months after the making of the mortar. 
Notwithstanding the great care taken to ensure constant conditions in the preparation of the 
respective samples, yarying results will necessarily be obtained ; but the averages taken over 
4 prolonged and numerous series must afford reliable indications, especially when, as frequently 
happens, the minimum results in one set will be above the maximum in others. 

For convenient reference I have set out the results of the average crushiny tests at 

three months in diagram form (Diagram 1). On reference to this it will be seen*that mortar 
made with the proportions of one volume of sand to one volume of lime with the sand unwashed 
a8 received had a crushing strength of 150 1b. per cubic inch. When the sand was increased 
to two volumes the strength fell to 92 tb. per inch. With three yolumes sand it was only 
2 lb., and with four volumes 63 lb. This experiment vlone clearly indicates that an arbitrary 
limit of three to one is unsatisfactory, as it would prevent the use of the “ excess" of lime, 
which in this case gave three times the erushing strength of that obtained when the by-law 
Proportion of three to one was employed. 
_ In all the subsequent sets of this series the sand was used washed and graded as shown 
in the tables. The diagram clearly indicates the fact that when the proportions were from 
one or two of sand to one volume of lime the strength was greater than when three volumes 
of sand were employed in all those cases in which the sand was coarser than sy inch ; but 
when the grading was from sy inch and below, the strengths of the various makes were 
practically equal—yiz. from 58 to 66 Ib. per inch. 

The teats for tensile strength are in the same ratio, and clearly indicate that with these 
particular sands an exccess of lime in contravention of the by-laws was a distinct advantage. 
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SERIES [1.—THE ADDITION OF CLAY TO SAND. 


These tests were very interesting and important. It must be clearly stated at once 
that in the term “clay” no reference whatever must be inferred to ordinary mould or 
other extraneous mixtures, but simply and solely to the clay naturally present with ordinary 
and otherwise clean sand, or to good sound red London elay. 

The details of the respective tests are similar to those deseribed under Series L, and the 
average results of the one month's tests are set out in Diagram I. The first set was made 
with a sample of Brown Leighton Buzzard sand, as received. As in the former instance, the 
strength was greatest with the maximum quantity of lime—viz. one volume of sand to one 
volume of lime, viz. 128 Ib. per inch—and gradually fell to 42 Ib. for five volumes sand to 
one volume lime. So that a mortar made with this sand in the proportions of three sand to 
one lime would have had a strength of only 69 lb. per inch. In the second set of tests with 
2) per cent. added clay, the minimum strength obtained was 74 Ib. per inch with five sand 
to one lime, When the clay was increased to 5 per cent. the corresponding figure was 128 Ib. 
rising to 183 |b. for 74 per cent. of clay and 176 |b. for 10 per cent. clay, whilst a maximum 
result of 223 lb. was obtained with 10 per cent. clay and two volumes sand to one lime. 


SERIES 1l.—HFFECT OF REMOVING THE CLAY NATURALLY PRESENT IN BAND. 


As it might be assumed that the influence of the clay artificially added would not be 
the same as of that naturally present, the experiments detailed in Series [1]. were made, 
in which trial briquettes and blocks were prepared with the natural sand as received, and 
after the removal of its adhering clay by washing. Three sands were employed—two with 
clay and one without. The first two were Lewisham grey and Lewisham red, the third being 
Lewisham fine white sand. From the diagram it will be seen how the strength of the 
mortar fell to about one-half its crushing strength when made with the same sand which had 
been washed to remove its adhering clay, whilst the very fine white sand free from clay gave 
practically minimum results. | 

In discussing these effects it must not be overlooked that mortars made with sand 
containing clay undergo a certain degree of shrinkage on drying, and it will be a matter for 
discussion ag to how far this may be permitted, if at all, in order to utilise the resulting 
increase of strength, As the greater part of the shrinkage takes place within the first 
twenty-four hours following the “setting” of the mortar, it will doubtless be of lesser 
importance than that which might occur ata laterdate. It would, indeed, seem desirable that 
a special series of tests on actual brick walls should be made with clayed mortars in order 
to set the point upon actual experimental data on a working scale, although doubtless there 
are many architects of great experience who will be able to contribute valuable information 
on the point. 


SERIES IV.—EFFECT OF VARIATION OF TIME HEFORE MORTAR If USED AFTER HEING MIXED, 


The results given in the tabulated Series IV. show the effect of time, up to eleven days, 
between the moment when the mortar was mixed and that at which the briquettes and blocks 
were prepared. From these it would seem that up to seven days there is an increased 
strength, but after that time—that is to say, after the mortar had once set—the effect of a 
second breaking up was distinctly detrimental, although better results were even then 
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obtained than at any time before the first setting. The strength at one month gradually 
rose to 116 |b, per square inch with mortar which had been mixed for seven days, and fell 
when the mortar had been standing for eleven days to 88 Ib. 


SERIES V.—STRENGTH OF RAW MATERIALS, f.¢. LIME AND SAND. 

Tt was thought that it would be interesting to repeat the tensile and crushing tests upon 
the lime only and on the sands. ‘These tests were therefore made as a matter of interest, 
and as affording general comparison. The results, as might be anticipated, gave impracticable 
strengths. 


RERIES VI.—EFFECT OF VARIATION OF THE PERCENTAGE OF YOIDS IN THE BAND. 


Upon abstracting those tests in which the voids in the sand used had been determined 
the following results were obtained :— 





One Month 

Sand used Voids percent. (crashing | va th) Tensile Strength 

= | Ib. per sq. ine Ib. per cube inch 
Lewisham No.1 . , . . . a 20 154 | 41 
a No. 2 : ; : , 24 155 | a2 
washed #0 RA Bi 
Leighton Buzzarl, 10 per cent. ely «| b2 | 202 #1 
Lewisham No, 1 washed : 4 | iil 44 
Leighton Buzzard 5 sid cent, clay . jos St 154 HH 
Lewisham No. 8 . ‘ : i 40 70 gs 


— ee eR 


These results are necessarily variable, but from those in which the natural sands only 
were used, as the washing and addition of clay evidently interfered, the following sequence 
was obtained :— 


een —_<___ lL a — ——<—=— es a — — SE Se 











| One Month 
Band sed | Voids per cent, "Gruabing St —T Tonsile Surenath 
7 ; Tb. por eq. ine Ib, per cube inch 
‘Tevishan No.l . : . ; J 28 164 41 
aq fi PY a Py i é ii a 25 156 He 
ft Tr ie * a: # * . ] 40 70 2H 











From these facta there is clear evidence that under given conditions the strength of 
the mortar increases as the percentage of voids decreases. But under other conditions this 
rule does not hold. It is unfortunate that the importance of this point was not fully realised 
until a large number of the samples of mortar had been prepared, otherwise the above results 
might haye been considerably enlarged. 

The method of ascertaining the percentage of voids was as follows :— 


MEASUREMENT OF VOIDS IN. SAND BY SPECIFIO GRAVITY METHOD. 
Experiment 1: Standard Leighton Buzzard Sand, 


__ A 100 c.e. flask was dried and found to weigh 27-950 grammes, It was then filled 
with dry sand to the 100 c.c, mark and again weighed = 195°25 grammes = 167° $0 grammes 





a 
‘ 
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sand. The sand was then turned out into a dry beaker and the flask partly filled with 
distilled water, and the sand then gradually poured back into the flask. As the water rose 
above the 100 c.c. mark the excess was removed until the whole of the sand was returned 
to the flask and the water-line stood exactly at the mark, the sand having slightly shrunk in 
volume. The weight was now found.to be 281-550 grammes, which, minus the weight of the 
flask, indicated 167-300 grammes of sand and $6°300 grammes of water, or, in terms of 
volume, 100 ¢.c, sand to 86°3 c.c. water; and as the number of c.c. of water represent the 
voids in the sand these necessarily equalled 86°3 per cent. Shortly this factor is arrived at 
immediately by deducting the weight of the flask filled with the sand from that of the flask 
filled with the sand and water, viz.— 


Flask + Sand + Water . ; : ; - 991°55 
Flask + Sand . : i : : : : 195°25 


Voids percent. S680 


For the purpose of strict accuracy a correction should be made for the difference in 
volume between the dry and the wet sand, Thisis done by adding sufficient sand to the flask 
after the weighing of the sand + water to raise the yolume of sand to the mark: a 
weighing is now made, when in the case cited the increase due to the sand was found to be 
2°21 grammes, which added to the first weighing of flask and sand increased the result from 
195°25 to 19746. The excess of water thus raised above the water-line was then thrown 
out and a weighing again made, when it was 292-770 grammes. The difference between 
these two results gave 85°31 per cent. for the voids, a difference which is negligible for 
practical purposes. 

The same result may be arrived at on the basis of the specific gravity. In the above 
ease the sp. gr. of the sand was found to be 2-626. The weight of 1,000 c.c. of the dry sand 
wis 1,673 grammes, and ane = 0637, which, deducted from 1,000, gives 36-3 for the 
percentage of voids, which agrees with the above for dry sand. If the sand is weighed wet 
then we have oan : = (646, which deducted from 1-000 gives 35-4. 

The most simple method is therefore to place the sand in a glass cylinder marked 
in separate divisions up to 200 measures. Run the sand in its natural condition into the 
cylinder, so that when shaken down into its naturally compressed condition it measures 
100 divisions. Then remove the sand and fill up to the 100 mark with clean water. Then 
gradually pour the sand into the water and shake down. Note the height to which the water 
rises and the volume the sand now measures under water. The total volume thus measured 
minus the sum of the volumes of the water taken and the volume of sand as measured 
under water gives the voids in terms of percentages volume thus :— i 


Sand taken | 
| = 1000 ce. 

Water ,, ~) ie ea et G0 

Volume of mixed sand and water = 163-7 = 
¥ » Sand under water . 990 : 


. Voids = Sand under water + water ; : : » 190 
Less volume of mixed sand and water =. =, | 4ggeq 


S53 per cent. 


~ |? =_-* 
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Span.imne. 


When clean sand is used spalling happens practically with over-limed mortars; in 
other cases the blocks burst in the crushing tests without notice. Whenclay was used with the 
sand, spalling steadily oceurs. The method adopted for determining the pressure at which 
spalling occurred was to observe the time in seconds at which the spalling commenced, and 
also that at which crushing took place. As the pressure was steadily increased throughout 
the test by the constant rate of addition of a stream of shot, a simple rule-of-three cal- 
culation gave the pressure at which spalling oceurred. The results im each case are set out 
in detail in the tables, the figure “0” indicating that no spalling took place. The fact that 
when clay was present ample notice of crushing was given by preliminary spalling may 
afford a valuable index in practice of the danger point; but this is a practical point more fitted 
for diseussion by the architect than the chemist. 


ConcLUSION, 


From the above results of a fairly exhaustive series of teats, s0 far as the limits of the 
experiments extend, it seems clear that the strength of a mortar depends far more upon 
the physical character of the materials employed than has hitherto been fully realised. 
If the usual preseription of three to one be rigidly adhered to, the mortar may have in 
certain eases only one-third of the strength of that which might be obtained with as widely 
varying proportions as five of sand to one of lime, as already indicated ; and it would appear 
to be desirable that the strength as ascertained by crushing rather than arbitrary pro- 
portions should be the eriderta. The tests can be made with great facility, and should be 
employed in all cases. Of course it is not suggested that any and every admixture should 
be sanctioned, but where the materials are clean and sound and free from dirt (such as 
unwashed road sweepings, dustbin refuse, old mortar, &c.) no unreasonable objection should 
be taken to their use provided that they yield a mortar having strength sufficient for the 
work in hand. If a factor of safety of five be sufficient for any work, it is obviously 
unnecessary to ask for one of ten, as the strength upon that basis must necessarily increase 
with the increment of the load. On the other hand care should be exercised to secure such 
factor of safety as may be required in any particular case. 





Effect of Addition of Clinker. 


It is 4 common practice to add hard elinkers crushed in a mill to the sand, sometimes 
in even equal quantities. Experiments conducted on the same lines as those detailed above 
confirm the general conclusions in regard to fineness—varying quantities of sand and grit 
to lime, &c.—and show that mortars made with good hard clinker and sand may be used with 
safety, 


I have to express my acknowledgment of the valuable assistance rendered im the course 
of this investigation in the preparation and testing of the large number of briquettes and 
blocks hy Mr. R. G. Grimwood, F.1.C., &c., and my son Mr. F. J. A. Dibdin. 
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AVERAGE RESULTS. 
SERIES L—VARIANT, FINENESS OF SAND. 





TESSILE STuexctTh | Comise STuENGTH 
Crereokrries: on Moarke (Lb. per Square inch) (Lb. per Ube Inch) 


SSS et —— 
| 





eae | 14 daye | 1 permth 2 reer tee. 





LEIGHTON BUZZARD STANDARD SAND, UNWASHED. 





ae oF * 


~ ! volume sand to 1 volume onslaked lime | Bit =_ 28 oo — 1 
D. 4 | ot 1 i ht | — _— | pb | =— =— 52 
ee S | ase Ne mu — | = | s 
LEIGHTON BUZZARD SAND, WASHED—Paseed |-inch and retained on jj-inch meeh. 
; volume sand to] volume unslaked lime .| — | — _ a7 14 12 
: a ae aes a ae 4 aS — | 7! Li 
\ FI a I id ia " Fs —_— J | — | 60 fie BG 
. 38) eee a 2 ee ~ — | 46 a3 i 
com eee Me eA) a2 a4 41 
LEIGHTON BUZZARD SAND, WASHED—Passed frineh and retained on 43-inch tmeah. 
= Yolume cand tol volume unsluked lime . | v4 89 i 4 rol 127 j; 136 
4 Lia | PE ] int aa 4 H 2) a) | a7 | é3 | 72 104 
4 a - 1 = Ba Prt * a7 1s 23 | if +8 ich 
S I i as ie : 12 10 18 ae a5 ao 
er i - ~ 9 at 9 #6] -28 1g a7 
LEIGHTON BUZZARD SAND, WASHED—Passed gineh and retained on 4-inch mesh, 
- volume sand to . volume unsiaked lime .{| 380 | S82 | 48 | 102 126 14 
4 FF ae = a4: ii a pia | o4 —= | 4 67 161 
4 "i ae : Pr ‘ee “ . 15 | 18 = | ia i 76 
; & Con ey 4 OP hl ea Ane Als | — | '* | 41 | as 
| ™ 1 Tr a9 a rs kK | 10 — B1 | a0 40 
LEIGHTON BUZZARD SAND, WASHED—Passed deinch and retained on ,-inch mesh. 
volun sand tol volume unslaked lime .| 17 | 25 | 5 eFC 78 | 10 
ee ey | eae) | Pe 43 | 69 47 | 76 
4 " " l a an a | 10 35 | aT 48 47 G0 
eo . n " " : i] | 1a —_ St 26 a7 
ye 1 BE red +P it 7 10 | — | ao 20 | a) 
LEIGHTON BUZZARD SAND, WASHED—Passed ar and retained on J,-inch mesh. 
2 Telume sand to 1 volume unslaked time “| =—- | = — 4a os a) 
% Ms i i ee 2 8 29 = 72 | 15 ti 
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SERIES IL—VARIANT, CLAY. 


BROWN LEIGHTON BUZZARD BAND. 


|  Yolame sand to 2 volume unalaked lime | no | 8 i 
: ; § 2 a || Sh: 
it ee | 15 16 20 


BROWN LEIGHTON BUZZARD SAND—Plus 24 por cent. clay. 
volume anslaked time - | a2 . 


‘on # I 
reel] (ae | 
| 80 25 
| 80 P 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD SAND—Plus 5 per cent, clay. 


#9 as | 107 
- mM | 
: 1 abt | 65 
i 42 | 47 Bt 
. | 60 74 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD BAND—Yius 7} per cent. clay. 


rohan sand to : volume Unslaked lime .| 2 | =D 6 | 
| ga 4 90 98 
a re a #4 « 42 | mn lil 136 - 
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LEIGHTON BUZZARD SAND—Plus 10 hictige aay Voids Sipe cent. 
4 volumes sand to 1 volume unslaked lime wo 65 1s mm 
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SERIES IIL—LEWISHAM SANDS, VARIANT, CLAY, 


_ LEWISHAM SAND, No. 1—Voids 23° per cent. 

volume sand eS ae see : 24 2 | 
a an TT | 30 56 | 
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LEWISHAM SAND, No. 1 (WITH CLAY REMOVED). Voida $4 
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SERIES UL—LEWISHAM SANDS. VARIANT, OCLAY—continued. 








Tee Srurxate CAreaisg Erarsoto 
(Db, per Senore Inch) Lb. per Cate Treats 
COMPMIMON of Morran on | nibh ane = ‘ as : i 
| li days [ smth: 2 month 14 dare 1 month | 3 montha 


LEWISHAM SAND, No. 2 VERY RED. Voids 26-6 per cent. 


1 volume sand to 1 volume unslaked lime. a1 A 35 77 107 | 206 
2 Ei ff ae 4. a5 iit any 7a He 104 
= k 7a * a : a8 49 a3 124 145 1s 
4 ay YS = a ‘ ag 4 45 Lid 158 138 
> oo“ & 1 u S sf , aT a) 87 | oT 107 3 


LEWISHAM SAND, No. 2 (WITH CLAY REMOVED), Voids 40 per cent, 
4 volumes sand to 1 volume unslaked lime -| | “ | 40 | 8 | as | 7 


LEWISHAM SAND, No. 3. FINE WHITE SAND, Voids 40 per cent. 


! volume sand to 1 volume unslaked Hime  . 14 2 a2 he 7 126 
; 7) Me Lt ti 7 : 25 #3 S| 144 128 176 

Jk Tad el = us . 23 ay 53 aT 70 lig 
. w= he yO 4; es 71 16 45 74 ol 10% 
Jee pes; Gee Ct 4 a! 4 1 | a4 42 71 Bg 2 


SERIES IV.—VARIANT, TIME. 


§ VOLUMES LEIGHTON BUZZARD SAND AND 1 VOLUME OF UNSLAKED LITE AND 
RRIQUETTES AND BLOCKS made. up after standing: 
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SERIES V.—RAW MATERIALS. 
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= The tabulated resylis of a series of experiments carried out by Messrs. W. Cubitt & Co., to test the 
srongth of Portland Cement Mortara, will appear in the next issue of the JOURNAL, together with a 
communication on the subjeot from Mr. Wm. Dunn [F.J—Ep. 
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DISCUSSION OF MR. DIBDIN’S PAPER. 
The President, Mr. Tomas BE. Connovrr, in the Chair. 


Mx. H. D, SEARLES-WOOD |[F.), Hon. Sec. 
Science Committea and Mortar Sub-Committee, in 
proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Dibdin, said 
that, so far aa he had been able to ascertain, there 
were no published results of experiments upon 
lime, clay, and sand, although experiments upon 
coment, clay, and sand | been published. 
According to the results of the American experi- 
ments of the addition of clay to sand, in the casa 
of a one to one mortar, or of neat cements, no im- 
provement had been made to the mortar; but in 
the moriars of s leaner condition, one to three or 
one to four, there had been an improvament, But 
the general result of these experiments seamed to 
be that it was impossible to say whether clay was 
or was not beneficial to cement mortar. ere 
was one thing he should like to correct in the 
Paper. Mr. Dibdin had taken one to three as an 
absolutely arbitrary proportion. He thought it 
was the minimum proportion in the By-law—that 
they would not prosecute for an excess of lime. 
Turning to Mr. Dibdin's tables, Series 2, Mr. 
Searles-Wood said that in all diagrams of this sort 
it was generally allowed that, unless the line piven 
by plotting the result in this way had a fairly 
regular curve, there must be something excep- 
tional in the results of the experiments. Looking 
at Series 2, it would be seen that the three to one 
mixture gave a fairly regular line. But looking at 
the other ti two to one or four to one 
series—it would be seen when they came to 74 per 
cent. of added clay that, instead of going ina regular 
curve, there was 4 serious drop at that point, and 
then there wasa rise to 10 percent. He could not 
help thinking that in that series of experiments 
there must have been some accidental conditions 
which had interfered with the resulta; it was not 
in the course of nature to have a sudden drop and 
recovery in that way. He should like to have that 
result checked in another series. With regard to the 
question of the admixture of clay with sand, he was 
glad Mr. Dibdin had laid such special insistence upon 
the fact that it was pure clay he added, because 
there was another class of exporimenters—the 
aay Deliiere — ae had been mixing their mortars 
with more or lesa dirty sand for a great many 


years, and carrying out their experiments in bulk: 
and they woud all agree that the results of those 
experiments had been disastrous. So that before 


he could give his adherence to Mr. Dibdin's expori- 
ments he should like to see this series of axperi- 
ments carried a great deal further. Mr. Dibdin 
had explained to him privately that he did not 
consider that the addition of clay made any chami- 
eal difference to the mortar; that is to say, that 
no silicate aluminas were formed by the nidition 


of clay; or if there were any, that they were so 
infinitesimal that they would not come into 
account, so that really the only value of the added 
clay would be to increase the density of that 
particular mortar and in that way add to its 
strangth. The whole of the results pointed to the 
value of having varying sizes in the grains of sand, 
and to the very fine grains being taken out 
washing. This was quite in accordance wi 
accept eee The as mortar consisted of an- 
lar grains of silica, cach grain entirely enveloped 
ree and the grains thus enveloped being of 
such varying sizes that they knit into one anot 
and adhered by the crystallisation of the lime 
between their surfaces, thus forming one homo- 
geneous masa, The rounder the grains of sand 
and the more uniform their size the emaller were 
the contact surfaces presented for the lime to 
crystallise between, until, when the grains ap- 
eee eee spheres all one uniform size, the 
grains only touched at points, and the voids be- 
tween the grains became cither filled with air or 
uncrystallised lime. Mr. Dibdin's description of 
measuring the voids in sand was very clear and 
interesting. It was an extremely diffieult thing 
to gauge accurately what the voids in sand were: 
but from Mr. Dibdin's description he thought 
they should all be able to carry out their own 
si apace on that subject. As regards Mr. 
Dibdin’s suggestion that the By-laws should be 
drawn with regard to the compressive strength of 
mortar rather than of proportions, tha drawback 
fo that was that it would necessitate a separate 
experiment every time one questioned the strangth 
of the mortar on « job, and that would mean a 
delay of at leasteight days. Another thing, the 
specification was natu ¥ 8 direchon to the 
contractor: the contractor would hand the speci- 
fication to the foreman, and tho foreman would 
give his instructions from the specification to the 
particular labourer who had to mix that bateh of 
mortar, and he would not have the slightest idea 
what was meant if he were told it must havea com: 
prehensive strength of so many pounds to tha 
aquare inch. It seemed to him that, as the ques- 
tion before them was one which interested them all 
it should be an obligation on the part of authori- 
ties, such as the London County Council or the 
borongh councils, to instruct chemists like Mr. 
Dibdin to conduct a series of experiments on the 
local materials in their particular diatricts, ao that 
the results should be available to those who came 
there to carry out building operations, An office 
should be established in the nature of a bureau of 
information, and when they wanted to build they 
should be able to go to this office and ask, for 
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instance, What was the nature of the local sands. 
Then they would be given Mr. Dibdin's analyses 
of the amount of clay in them, and they could get 
the proportion of lime wanted for itat once. That 
secmed to him a practical idea which no properly 
constituted ratepayer could object to the expanse of 
carrying out. In conclusion the speaker said that 
Mr. William Dunn, who took a great interest in 
this matter, had handed to him a communication 
with some very valuable tabulated results. He 
would not read them to the Mesting, but be hoped 
they would ty Sorel in the JovurnnaL in connection 
with Alr. Dibdin’s Paper," 
Mn. WILLIAM WOODWARD LF), in second- 
ing the vote of thanks, said that Mr. Searles Wood 
had certainly pointed ont additional food for 
thought; and if he (the speaker) suggested other 
methods of test with regard to mortar than those 
enumerated by Mr. Dibdin, he hoped he would 
clearly understand that his object was not in the 
slightest degree to diminish the value of what he 
had tald a that evening or of the careful 
experiments he had made. Acnin, any proposition 
which would destroy the cast-iron “ect of an 
Act of Parliament would meet with the recom- 
mendation of himself above all others! Therefore, 
when Mr. Dibdin told them that in place of the 
hurd-and-fast three to one of the by-law of the 
London County Council, they might of five 
fo one; when he told them, as he (Mr. Wood- 
ward) had found from his own experience, that the 
addition of clinkers added to the strength of 
tiortur ; and when he told them—and here, again, 
he brn 2 ey it was not so much the 
mixture of the mortar that was important as its 
ability to resist compression: those were matters 
he thought which would commend themselves to 
Yvery practical man in the room. The point 
he wished to bring ont with regard to this ex- 
Parone wae this. He sinceroly wished that Mr. 
Jibdin, with his vast pp aes as a chemist and 
his great knowledge of the composition of mortar, 
ue 4 substitute real walls for briquettes, which 
$e thought were not sufficiently practical {or arehi- 
Achy to place implicit reliance upon; they could then 
find out what the effect an the oe of mortar 
was with washed sand, and what its effect was with 
unwashed sand; also to find out the strength of 
mortar mixed in a pes mill, the strength of mortar 
mixed with slaked lime, and the strength of mortar 
prec with unslaked lime; the effect on the 
Strength of mortar in various thicknesses of 
eat any instance of failure in a brick wall 
rough weakness of mortar: the effect of mortar 
“pon various thicknesses of wall: the effect of 
fer upon bricks with a “kick in them, and the 
= of mortar upon wire-cut bricks ; the effect of 
fest Upon various mortars, and the exact effect of 


* Mr. Dunn's cOMmMonication and th | 
ok mn i e@ tabulated results 
referred to wil] appear in the next issue of the Jovmxan. 
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mortar nsed with sand and clay. [f they could 
get experiments of that sort upon walls in 
place of briquettes, and if they could take 
notes of the effects of mortars, and of the 
various ways of mixing mortars, as they 
found them in their experiences, the results 
of those experiments would be of more value to 
them than the results of experiments when tested 
upon briquettes. He knew the difficulty of doing 
this; but he believed that every member of the 
Institute could contribute most valuable infor- 
mation if he would take the trouble in his archi- 
tectural experience to inke notes in the various 
directions be had sugested. 

Me. MAX CLARKE [7], Vice-Chairman of the 
Science Committee and a member of the Sub- 
Committee on Mortar, said that Mr. Dibdin's Paper 
apemed to be just what was wanted at the present 
time. They had been, he supposed from their grand- 
fathers’ and great-grandfathers’ time, saying that 
two to one, or three to ane, as the proportion of 
lime and sand, was the right and proper proportion, 
not knowing exactly why it was so, but simply 
following that which their ancestors did as being 
right and proper. He could not help being greatly 
atruck with Mr. Dibiin’s results, because just about 
ten years ago the gentleman who then occupied 
the Presidential Sar ridiculed the “re of Sr 
being made up in th portion of two of san 
to one of boat in builltings the piers which were 
tested at the West Indian Docks. Mr, Dibdin’s 
experiments seemed to confirm the proportion of 
materials adopted on that occasion. He should like 
to add his quota of thanks to Mr. Dibdin, because 
this wasa matter in which he had taken more or less 
interest for some considerable time. It appem 
to him that the avernge architect having written 
the specification remained satisfied without exer- 
cising that supervision which was essential for 
good work, It was one of the essentials, at any 
rate, that mortar should not be made so bard and 
atiff as that which the bricklayer was so fond of 
using. It was also an essential, more particularly 
with cement work, that the bricks should be 
properly wet. This consideration, however, was 
somewhat outside the question. He took it that 
these experiments were more or less the out- 
come of a case in the police courts somo time 
aco; and although he waa perfectly well aware 
that Mr. Dibdim had been dipping into the subject 
very considerably before that case, he knew he had 
dipped into it now with such effect that the By- 
laws, in London at any rate, would have to be 
revised, He wae pore to contradict Mr. Searles- 
Wood, but it was equally against the law to make 
mortar in the proportion of two to one, as it was in 
the proportion of four to one—that had been 
proved in the courts, and there was now no es 
tion ot issue upon that point. Another thing 
which struck him about the tests under considera- 
tion, and which consoled him somewhat, was that 
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they were carried out by one of the moat export 
chemists of the day—in this land at any rate— 
and the results showed such remarksble variations 
that one was naturally led to think thst the 
average material in actual use was very varied, 
which, of course, was one of the difficulties they 
had to contend with on the work, as well a4 in the 
laboratory. Dut if there was that variation in 
laboratory tests carried out with the greatest 
possible care, what must one expect in « building 
where no care was exercised at all? For what 
really did oceur? A man absolutely ignorant 
was set to make mortar. He did the work accord- 
ing to his lights, and the result, of course, was 
what one might anticipate. He should like to ask 
what Mr. Dibdin meant by the time of setting. 
Experts in cement had a recognised method of deal- 
ing with what they called “setting: but it would 
be interesting to get some definite information from 
Mr. Dibdin as to what he meant by “ setting.” 
Mr. Searles-Wood had said that to onsure the best 
results one must get u variable size of sand. That, 
however, Was all very well in the ry again, 
where those things could be screened or sifted, and 
such and such a proportion of one size and such 
and such « proportion of another size added, By 
that means one could avoid interstices altugether. 
But that was an absolute impossibility in. the 
work. Suppoging they had, as he bad had that 
very day on one of his buildings, three different 
consignments of sand. One was extremely coarse, 
one wae @ sort of intermediate, and one was ex- 
tremely fine; and be thought to himself, How nice 
it would be if he mixed the three samples together, 
and thus got the use of them all! Tut he spire 
believed that if he had done 80, the coarse stu 
would allocate one place to itself, and the fine atalf 
would alloeate another place to itself, more par- 
ticularly if it was done in a mortar mill. ‘That, 
Orhaps, was one of those things one would 
Fike to think could be used, but which, he was 
afraid, upon the work wns almost impossible, He 
would tell them tmnore or less why he considered it 
impossible. The building he referred to was 
of a considerablo size, ind bid fire-resisting floors. 
He hal considered the matter of fire-resisting 
floors very carefully for some time, and had 
described in his specification that there was to be 
a certain proportion of broken bricks—broken to a 
particular size, a certain proportion of coke-breeao, 
and a certain proportion of sand. He bad arrived 
at the building at about half-past one that day, 
and found that the man making the concrete had 
taken upon himself to make it entirely of eoke- 
breeze, because he thought the bricks would le 
disadvantage, the coke-breexe being rather large. 
Now that entailed taking out as much concrete as 
would cover the area of their present moeting-room, 
and it would probably entail a Joss of £250, 
which was the bonus to these partienlur contractors, 
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If such thing occurred in a perfectly sim 
matter, what must one expect in a matter which 
was thore complicated, like dealing with mortar ? 
He thought that, at any rate for the London 
district, Mr. Dibdin's idea about the way mortar 
should be tested was a most excellent one, because 
it was possible in London to know exactly the sort 
of lime and exactly the sort of sand one was going 
to nee; and, knowing these two, one should cow 
beforéhand exactly what uber ke 2 bn 
Therefgre the testing would be quite a simple 
matter. Butto go on in the hapkapai sort of 
way that the County Councils and the Urban 
District Councils would like them to do was quite 
ridiculous. Many members present were doubtless 





‘aware that the Institute had a “ Mortar’ Committee, 


S which Mr. Searles- Wood was ied indefatigable 
necretary, He was sorry the | eeting was so 
mani bg he should like ip propose the followiz iz 
resolntion: “That this Meeting ix of opinion that 
the question of the composition of mortar is u 
matter which deserves the fullest consideration, 
and, with that end in view, the Council be asked 
to devote a sum of money for further inquiry into 
the subject." The Meeting that evening 
prox to them most cam lately that it was folly 
or an architect to try to do il -k by himself 
He could go a certain way, and corld give the 
result of his experience on the work ; but be could 
hot give that absolutely scientific knowledge which 
was the basis of all things. If they had not got 
that, they had not oven the beginning of the thing, 
and would never arrive at a definite conclusion + 
and the Mortar Committee wus just in that 
unhappy atate: they had found out a certain 
amount, and now, without money, they did not 
know how to find ont any more, If the President 
would put the resolution to tke Meeting, and if the 
Meeting would kindly consider it, the Mortar Cow- 
agi oe greatly indebted—first to Mr. 
én, abd then to the Meeting, and thirdly. ha 
honed oth institte ing, and thirdly, h 
ak. ALAN E. MUNBY, M.A.Cantal F.C.6., 
Lecturer on the Chemistry of Balding Matorale 
to the London County Gouncil, said that the chief 
difficulty in drawing conclusions from Mr, Dibdin's- 
interesting experiments appenred to lie in the very 
large number of variable factors which wera iin 
volved. The initia] hardening of mortar depended | 
probably, for the most part, upon: (1) the extent 
of compression in the mass, such as might be 
caused by changes of volume produced on solidi- 
fication; (2) the amount of evaporation which 
Would result in a contraction varying with the 
fora TN es (3) the solidifieation 
ae et (4) the character of tha es isation, 
decided by the tla itt sikh ertmoart 
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reactions; (6) on the time of setting, which put 
n limit io the motion of the jons in solution, 
Again, the final strength atiained must be ¢ d 
by the cohesion of the particles, which won!d, of 
course, vary with their composition; and by the 
area of surfaces of different constituania in con- 
tact, their chemical nature, erystalline grouping, 


and interspaces—in short, by what was called ’ 


ulherence. Was it mtional to expect that among 
such a wealth of variables any scientific results 
could be drawn directly from experiments which 
attempted to embrace so many simultaneously? In 
the first place, we did not even know whethor any 
chemical action took place between the lime and 
the clay added to the sand. It might seem im- 
probablo that elay, the last resisting remnant of 
disinterrated felspathic rocks, which had, in a 
Tinuie state of division, been suspended for ao 
long in water (alkaline at foast initia ly), should be 
soluble enough to reset with lime daring the 
short interval before the tests. Nevertheless, some 
Fecent experiments on American mortars * ahowed 
that silica was much more soluble than was gene- 
rally supposed, One would like to see some ex- 
periments tndertaken on less ambitious lines to 
begin with. For example, the clay might be 
replaced by somathing ontirely above chemical 
suspicion, such as platinum, in # similar state of 
division, Again, « further effort might be made 
to separate chemical and physical effects by initi- 
ating experiments on adherence with fat lime 
nuxtures. Briqnettes of lime and shot in place of 
aati might lead to some information as to the 
effect of configuration and size of particles which 
would then be under control. Something in the 
mente of a fat-lime constant for subsequent de- 
Peni taight possibly result. As to the setting 
i mortar when re-worked, the supersaturation 
heory of Le Chatelier and Marignae might provide 
an explanation. These asarants have shown that 
mre: bodies added in excess to water form supor- 
“stunted colutions which deposit crystals after a 
stall interval. As much lime remained unaltered 
RB at Mortar, thera seemed no reason whi, 
Pica round, supersaturation should not again 
a Ne remixing. The subsequent loss of 
to il | after a longer interval might be due to 
aI coe of compounds which would be less 
ai than lime, and would consequently pro- 
Be Persie in their supersaturated 
an ate SANE 8 nt ope 
aot W.D. OAROER, M.A.Cantab., F.S.A. [), 
a oa after the very able and scientific mah 
his oid just heard from Mr. Munhy he was afraid 
fog bution would be of s very banal descrip- 
jc He did not know quite what the onlors of 


the evening were, or whether Mr. Max Clarke's 


* Headden, American Journal of Science. 
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proposed resolution was in order, and whether if 
could be seconded ; but this was a subject in which 
he took an immense interest, and he must say 
that he felt that there was such o vast amount of 
knowledge they had yet to acquire on this subject, 
And that the Institute was of all others the institn- 
tion which ought to acquire it and lay it before them, 
that be should like, if it was in order, to second Mr, 
Max Clarke's prop:sition that the Institute should 
inke thisexceedingly important matter up, For in- 
stance, Mr. Dilxlin had told them in his very able 
and interesting Paper all about mortar within a few 
days, or at any rate within a few months, of its 
putting together. He should like to know some- 
thing about that mortar when it had been mixed 
for five, ten, fifty, or one hundred years. After 
all, that was what concerned them ; it was not what 
moriar was a few mouths after it was made—it 
was what it was going to bo when their buildings 
were handed down to posterity. He happened for 
a considerable part of his anuill practice to have to 
deal with ancient buildings, where he was con- 
stantly coming across all sorts of questions in 
connection with mortar; and he was bound to say 
that the conelnsions he had arrived at generally 
might be summed up very shortly: that nearly 
all the mortar made in the nineteenth century was 
not to be compared for excellence with the mortar 
that was made a good many centuries before, He 
could tell them of many cases where the ancient 
mortar that was made in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and more | y the mortar 
that was made in the time of Sir Christopher Wren, 
was infinitely superior in every way to the mortar 
that had been used in adding to tho buildings 
doring the last century. Why was thatso? Pre- 
sumably there was more science in the last century; 
= = thera was more jerry-building; but 
sla the real reason was that the men who made 
that earlier mortar were definitely trained eraltamen 
with a tradition, and they bad learned locally, where 
they happenod to build, how the sands and Eines in 
that particular district were beat put together, with 
the result that he hod tried todescribe. He should 
very much like some oxperiments to be carried out 
if it wero possibleo—Mr, Dibdin would tell him if 
he was wrong—upon the composition of the ancient 
mortars, to find out how it was that they seemed 
to have been used—which was an exocedingly im- 
portant point—withont shrinkage. He had more 
than once made very careful surveys of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and the ono thing that struck him 
more than anything else was the fact that Sir 
Christopher Wren had managed to secure, even for 
the repair work he had to do, mortars which did 
not shrink, and which adhered to both sides of 
a crack, perience now of modern 





One's ex 
mortars, ind cortainly of modern cements, was 
that that was o very difficult, and almost 
impossible, thing to secure. And hoe had been 
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immensely struck by that remark of Mr. Dibiin’s 
in which he sadumbrated that one of the objec- 
tions that there might be to the use of clay in 
connection with sand was the shrinkage which 
took place in the mortar, That he could 
certainly, from practical experience, confirm, 
because he had tried experiments, of no scientific 
value at all, but simply practical experiments upon 
that point. Therefore, in joining in this vote of 
thanks to Mr, Dibdin, he should like to support 
the resolution Mr. Max Clarke had put before 
them, that the Institute should go more deeply 
into this highly interesting and technical matter, 
which concerned them all s0 much. 

Mr. Max Crsrks's resolution was then put to 
the Meeting and carried, 

Tam PRESIDENT, before putting the vote of 
thanks, referred to Mr. Carée’s remark that tradi. 
tion had possibly directed the makers of mortar in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and up to 
the time of Sie Christopher Wren. He himself 
thoroughly believed that tradition had had a very 
great deal to do with the superior methods of those 
days. He had lately been in Spain, and had had 
occasion during the last few years to see mortar 
mixed and to have » good deal of mortar used in 
buildings pass under his inspection. He thonght 
the Spaniards knew n good deal more about the 
mixing of mortar, especially that used for plastering, 
than the English did; and he thought that was 
possibly due to the tradition that had been banded 
down from the time of the Romans, through the 
Moors, and again on to the Spaniards, In Spain 
it was the usual enstom to ron the stone lime 
twice through the tubs, and then to mix it with 
the sand—the sand was not washed in any way, 80 
far as he knew; it was then allowed to remain for 
at least # fortnight before it was used asa mortar 
for the building of walls. That was mther con- 
trary to our custom. He should like also, though 
perhaps it waa a little bit outside the seope 
of the Paper that evening, to say a word about 
| question of using mortar, or lime, or 
cement in the way 






of concrete blocks. He 
believed that so far as the use of concrete blocks 
Ad Masonry wis concerned it was absolutely 
a modern way of using it; but on the outakirte of 
Algeciras, within half a mile of the town, there 
waa i sa beautifol aqueduct, built, he beliaved, 
by the Moors perhaps some 700 or 800 years 
ago, though some authorities deelared it to have 
boen built by the Spaniards only some 800 or 4M) 
years ago; al any rate there it stood, the most 
picturesque aqueduct perhaps in the world. An 
interesting feature about this aqueduct was that 
the piers were about three feet seven inches aq tare, 





and on a cursory examination they all 1 peared to 
be built of blocks of conglomerate bone: Ha 


some incisions into this, and found that 


these blocks of what appeared to be conglomerate 
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stone were actually lime concrete mixed with a local 
pebble and stones, broken-up stones, with in a few 
instances bits of mortar in it. Now that lime 
conerete, built in blocks and buiit as masonry, had 
stood, and it was very interesting to consider how 
well it had stood the weather all these centuries 
and had answered its purpose. They hod listened 
to Mr. Dibdin with very much pleasure, and he 
was sure with very great profit, and he put the 
vote of thanks with all confidence that it would be 
carried unanimously. [The vote was carried by 


acclamation. | Ti 
Mr. DIBDIN, in expressing his acknowledg- 
ments, said that the ‘late he had bean engaged in 


had been entirely a labour of love. It was not 
a new question to him by any means. In his 
old official capacity he had had to do with mortars 
and cements in many ways, and in his private 
capacity he had had great pleasure in following it 
up; his only regret was that he had not been able 
to do twenty times as much work, The number 
of ramifications which showed themselves in every 
direction as one tonched such a comparatively 
simple question as mortar were surprising. One 
had only to take a little lime and a fitle aund and 
mix them together, and there was mortur. That 
was true. But when one took different limes and 
different sands, and when it was remembered that 
limes varied from almost pure lime (20-9 per cent.) 
down to limes of 60 per cent. or lesa, each having 
its own specific qualities for certain specific work— 
so that one would do for one thing and would not 
do for anothor—one arrived at such a complication 
that it was almost bewildering to think of the 
amount of work that would be required to elucidate 
all the points. The difference between usi ri 
grey-stone lime, with a fair percentage of soluble 
silica, a8 compared with using fat lime, or blue lias 
lime, was 80 Very great that it was impossible to put 
the work forward in the compass of one such Ee 
as this; many papers and many evenings would be 
required before the problem was solved, He had, 
f tact, gains into Se Guestion as to how many teats 
vould be necessary before one might hope to break: 
the back of the work, and he Ris 20,000. in front 
of him at once; 80 he decided to manage to do 
What work he could and attempt the rest in time. 
Mr. Searles-Wood had picked ont one poing more 
particularly, viz. the varinble resulis as given in 
os sagen os rae Mr, Searles-Wood pro- 
MY Dad not quite followed hi caning, viz 
that the reenlis” Were née a 





4 or Hobs hl il ¥ rable, In 
dealing with laboratory conditions ana smal) quan- 
tities of mortar sexity cbtaii 


because they showed the fallacies wherever ther 
existed. ‘They showed the errors thatimightarise and 
with what reservations they might accept the resulta. 
Averages were an excellent thing in their way, 
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but in certain cases one had to consider minima. 
Even with regard to the point mentioned hy Mr. 
Searles-Wood of the 74 per cent. of clay, the 
diagram, Series IT, showed u considerable drop in 
one of the factors from 5 per cent., while some of 
the others went up. “That was the case, Tho 
curves crossed, and there was obviously, one would 
Say, some error in the experiments. He quite 
sdmitted it—they must have it. If they could 
show him how to make a series of three briquettes 
with such a thing ag mortar, and got absolutely 
identical results every time, he should only be too 
delighted to sit at their feet, But his point was 
this; with the Leighton Buzzard sands as reecived 
thay got results varying, roughly speaking, about 
76 Ibs. But the worst result with a 74 per cent. 
olay was about 125 lbs., the minima in one case 
being above the maxima in the other, That showed 
that there must be something in this differance. 
Putting the laboratory results on one side, incloding 
accidunts and all variable conditions, they arrived at 
that browd differential that they would get double 
(to say nothing of three and four times) the 
strength. And whon it appeared (as in that series 
of 7), per cent.) as if there were some accidental 
clements in it, it was quite possible that there 
was. Ho wns prepared to believe that this diagram 
could not ba repeated every time. But when they 
took 10 per cent. of clay they had overcome thnt : 
they had a minimum of 175 Ibs, instead of 75 Ibs. ; 
that had given them a gin of 100 Ibs. Vari- 
able results did not affect the main facts, The fact 
remained that there was gradual inerement up to 
that point, and that was a matter, he respectfully 
submitted, that was worth consideration, As to 
dala in work by having such a test as he proposed 
made, he quite admitted that the builder wanted to 
get on with his work, and could not wait three weeks 
of a month while somebody was playing about with 
briquettes. That wasnot his point. The point was 
that if they had it fairly established by sufficient 
ri ata that materials whieh had hitherto 
een looked upon with suspicion might be passed, 
any architect orsneveyor would say “ that is a good 
material according to my experience, and it may be 
ised," instead of saying, “No, that is a material 
you must take away—you shall not use it.” In 
certain cases materials would be rejected which 
Would give better resnits than others which would 
be accepted, and he suggested that experiments on 
& working scale should be made to finally establish 
the facts. As to Mr, Seurles-Wood's suggestion 
that an examination should be made in regard 
fo local material, nothing could be more important 
},. Hore valuable. It seemed an extraordinary 
thing that in these days of scientific investigation 
und exact knowledge, there should he so many 
loose ideas with regard to the character and 
elect of using Jocal materials. Why need they 
£O milee and miles away to get something 







brought to them, when they had a suitable, 
or more suitable, material under their feet? The 
suggestion adopted by the seconder of the motion 
as to the investigation of brick walls, he had 
already dealt with. He had thrown out the 
Suggestion, and he sincerely hoped it would be 
followed up; because nothing could be more 
interesting, at least to him, than the experiments 
the Institute had already conducted on the strength 
of brick walls. He falt at the time that one factor 
was wanting, and that although a good deal of 
work was done upon the composition of the 
mortar and cement used, yet a good deal more 
useful work might have bean done in connection 
with the character of mortar. Mr. Max Clarke 
had spoken of the variations, and rather inferred 
that there might be objections to hard and fast 
lines, because one might have variable results with 
coud materials, Exactly so; but one might have 
variable results with bad materials, As to the 
time of setting, his experiments were laboratory 
experiments, and of course one found a different 
time of setting with a amall quantity on the laborn- 
tory table from what would be the case with larger 
quantities made up ina builder's yard. Probably 
Ing data in that matter should be extended to 
weeks or months, As he had deseribed in the 
test, the mortar get bard, so that it had to be 
thoroughly crashed up again in order to get it 
into the mould; and in the bulk they would not 
expect it to set 80 hard as that in the same time. 
Mr. Munby’s remarks were of extreme interest, 
and showed an acquaintance with the subject 
which he hoped to have a batter opportunity of 
discussing with him. The enormous number of 
variable conditions, as he had already printed out, 
wers overwhelming ; one wanted a sta of assist- 
ants, and little else to do but to carry on theae 


investigations. One must work according to one’s 


means, He had done hia best to start the 
thing #o far—at least he knew of no pre- 
vious work on the same lines; and he hopec 
that others would assist in elucidating other points 
which remain unsolved at present. The silica 
reaction referred to by Mr. Munby was one of 
those difficult points which required a great deal 
of investigution; but be felt that it was altogether 
too technical a thing, from a chomist's point of 
view, to impose upon that meeting; because even 
chemists were not agresii upon the point. It was 
m fact that chemista were not always agreed 
action of silies upon lime in. mortar was one that 
required a great deal of work yet. It was intensely 
interesting; it bronght about all sorts of questions 
with regard to crystallisation and the behaviour of 
those crystals one to the other, and the question 
of saturation and super-satoration and re-saturation 
and the gradual deposition of crystals ona upon 
the other, For instance, take a super-saturated 
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solution ; crystals were deposited, and the question 
arose whether, when deposited under varinble 
temperatures, that water could take up a further 
quantity and canse a fresh deposit. That was a 
question they were not in a position to discuss 
that evening. At the same time he entirely 
admitted the importance of the question, and he 
admitted that it was one which required a great 
deal of work; but at present he was afraid their 
information was hardly sufficient to allow them to 
do more than refer to it. As to experiments with 
fat lime he had already referred to that. They 
wanted to work through the whole grading of lime, 
and to observe it with regard to the sands. There 
was another point that he might mention with 
regard to geome experiments he had made with 
cament some time ago with Mr. Grant, They took 
some sand and found a certain result with cement. 
The eand was of peculiar nature. He heated the 
sand and altered its physical character and used 
it for making cement briquettes, and they obtained 
double the strencth. There was a slight chemical 
differance, not much, but a material differance 
in the physical character, and it resulted in some- 
thing like double the strength. With regard to 
Mr. Carde'’s question as to old mortar, this had 
interested him for along time pasi; but be had 
been in this diffienlty, He had tried to get a 
number of samples of old mortar which could 
he verified a4 old moriar, and the approximate 
date given; but the diffieulty of getting those 
certificates and statements from an authoritative 
and skilled person upon whom they could rely 
seamed to be something enormons, He should 

reonally be very glad if any members of the 
Institute would kindly send him samples of 
authenticated old mortar, and he would do his 
hest to make as complete an oxamination ag 
poseibie, and summarise the results. It would 

of the greatest possible interest to him, and 
might throw much light upon the whole question, 
But one might examine a thousand mortars 
and then find that hardly one of them was 
authentic. It might be some mortar that wne 
introduced at Inter date, and doubts of all 
kinda might arise. Bot wherever a samplo of 
mortar could be fuirly and properly certified as 
being of a certain date, he would examine jit with 
the greatest possible pleasure, and he should be 
grateful for ihe opportunity. The silica in those 
old mortars presented » feature of great interest. 
[twas a very difficult subject, because they had 
silica in new mortar; but it would be an inter- 
esting thing to see how far in an average number 
of sainples (they would want a large average for 
it) the solubility of silien had increase with 
age. He was o little sceptical upon the point 
as to whetber that increment in solobility of 


silica was such w very large quantity afte 
But that was ono of mal y alter all. 


ha | vinta that till requires 
‘a iealettirn Hite po Still required 
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CHRONICLE, 
Presentation of Sir Aston Webb's Portrait. 

_ At the General Meeting Inst Monday, prior to 
the reading of Mr. Dibdin's Paper, Sir Wm. 
Emerson [ J") rose at the invitation of the President 
to make the formal presentation to the Institute of 
the portrait of Sir Aston Webb, R.A. [President 
1902-04). The portrait, a masterly work, and a 
strikingly succeasinl presentment of its subject 
was painted by Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, R.A. 
[H].4.], and hang in this year's exhibition at the 
Royal Academy. The commission was under- 
taken by Mr. Solomon for members subseribing 
fo the Portrait Fund, and Sir Wm: Emerson 
acted as their spokesman in making the presenta- 
tion to the Institute. The following is a note 
of the remarks on the oceasion :— 

Sir Wintiam Eatenson said it was his pleasur- 
able duty on behalf of the subscribers to ask the 
Institute's acceptance of the portrait of their Paat 
President, Sir Aston Webb, e much appreciated 
the task that had been imposed upon him, for it 
gave him the greatest pleasure to say a few words 
concerning his friend, the subject of the portrait, 
Bir Aston's activities were known to all of them, 
and nothing he (Sir William) could say would be 
new. Their Past President commenced many years 
ago by taking an interest in the Architectural 
Association, and his various activities in canneetion 


with that body onded by hia bei age el 
President. He then becanso. & ernbae sige the 


Council of the Institute, was afterwards Son ry 
ich’ and finally oveupied the Presidential 
rere pe, More i gr Whole period of Sir 
ASt0n § Connection with the Inatijnut il, ho. 
(Sir William) had had the alaaecke: ake 
with him. He could testify to the marked ability 
Sir Aston brought to bear on every question that 
camé before the Council, to his unvarying courtesy. 
his thoughtful consideration of every detail, his 
unfailing tact, and his rare judgment and sagacity 
in all questions the Council hna had to consider. 
ose spit what m successful term Sir Auton’s 
‘ ency hy | n. a pi eye 1 : T 
been with the sfenivaas ie cape cary ah a 
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been elected A.R.A., and shorily after, with a very 
much briefar interval than was usually the case, 
he was elewted to the full rank of RJA. At the 
Acidomy, he believed, his activities were as t 
if indeed they did not exesed, those he had dis. 
played in the concerns of the Institute. As regards 
Sir Aston's architectural works, it seemed almost 
supertiuons to speak of them, but he should lke 
‘o refer to two or three of his buildings. Tho 
large hall, for instanee, of the Law Courts at 
Birmingham, which was murnificent in its pro- 
portions, and beautiful in its detail, be thought was 
as successful # modern work as any that could be 
pointed to, The charming Life Assurance Office 
in Moorgate Street, with its studied and picturesque 
beauty of detail, was worthy the admiration of 
all, Then, again, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, now gradually becoming disclosed as 
the scaffolding was removed, with its charming 
arcading, and the central feature, which bade fair 
tobe a unique landmark in London. He would 
also mention the Royal Collese of Science, the new 
Christ's Hospital Schools, the Birmingham Uni- 
versity, and finally the Queen Victoria Memorial, 
meonnection with which Sir Aston was responsible 
‘or the laying-ont of the fine processional road, und 
for the surroundings to Mr. Broek’s beautiful de- 
sign for the monument itself, All of these wore 
Works of s monumental character, and worthy of 
their greatest admiration. Sir Aston We b's 
career fidd been # lesson to all of them, nity 
as regards his enpacity for hard work and hi Hs un- 
flagging perseverance and industry, The graceful 
courtesy with which he always met them at their 
various functions, business and social, his constant 
kindliness to the junior membera of the profession, 
and his genial fellowship had won him a place in 
their affections from which he would never be dis- 
missod.—In conclusion Sir Win. Emerson unveiled 
the portrait and asked the Institute's noceptance 
of it on behalf of the subseribers. | 

Tae Presipenr said it waa a great privilege, 
and a great pleasure, to oceupy the Chair on such 
ap occasion, and to be the recipient on behalf of 
the Institute of so great a work of art, and it was 
an added pleasure when this work of art repre- 
sented one of their most gifted and most dis- 
tinguished Past Presidents, They all knew Sir 
Aston Webb's great talonts and his disti wuished 
career, but ho should like to add that to all Sion 
who knew him there was something beyond 
fven bis great ialenia and hia great carcer 
there was the personality of the tan himself. 
He could only regard Sir Aston Webb as an old 
friend, a8 « man who inspired with affection all 
those who hnd to deal with him. He quite 
endorsed every word Sir William had said with 
regard to their dear friend and Past President, Sir 
Aston Webb, and he was sure he had only to put 
if to the Meating and they would receive this very 
valuable and beautiful work of art, his portrait, 


with acclamation. He should like to add that he 
had received a letter from Sir Aston Webb in 
which he expressed his regret that he should be 
unable to attend their meeting that evening. The 
letter went on; “I must say to you how much I 
appreciate the compliment (which the fact that it 
is a usual one to Past Presidents in no way 
diminishes) that my portrait should hang in such 
distinguished company on the walls of the Institute 
Meeting Room, whera I have spent so much time, 
sometimes in friendly conference, sometimes in 
friendly combat, but always enjoyably, and my 
only regret is that I have reached the stage when 
I must leave the arena, make my bow, and hang 
lifeless upon its walls. It is the fate of all, and 
quite right that it should be so, and from our 
Place of vantage on ite walls I trust and believe 
wo shall watch fresh and vigorous generations 
carrying on the work of the Institute with over- 
increasing sueceess—not weakly giving in to the 
clamour of every passing whim, but wisely stearing 
® middle course with justice and foresight. 
Perhaps | may be allowed to say how admirably 
I think Solomon has justified his task, and the 
obligation I feel under to him. ... I merely 
write this to assure you anid the members of the 
Institute that [am not unmindful but very grate- 
ful for this, the last of many honours they have 
been pleased to confer on me; and for these and 
ma on benefits I shall always feel deeply 
indebted.”* 


Some recommendations of the Establishment 
Committees of the London County Council in the 
matter of the proposed County Hall Competition 
have been made pablie during the past week, but 
the scheme has still to come up for the considera- 
tion of the general body of the Council, and it may 
be some weeks before the conditions are definitively 
arranged. The competition is to be in two stages, a 
preliminary and a final, there being two ussessors 
in the former (Mr. Norman Shaw and Mr. W. E. 
Kiley, the Council's architect) and three assessors 
in the Intter—Mr. Shaw, Mr. Riley, and a third 
asseasor to be selected by the competitors in the 
final competition, The cost of the building is 
put at £850,000, The Establishment Committee 
recommend nes Ca Psi wi ee 
be invited to submit designs in t eom- 

“tition :—Mr, John Belcher, Mr. William Flock- 
rt, Mr. Ernest Goorge, Mr. Henry T, Hare, Mr. 
T. G, Jackson, Mr. E. L. Lutyens, Mr, E. W. 
Mountford, and Messrs, Nicholaon and Corletta. 
The competitors in the final competition will re- 
ceive guineas each, The successful architect 
would be assigned the work of carrying out the 
design in conjonction with the Couneil's architect, 
the videamatsal architect receiving nine-tenths of 
the usual commission of 6 per cent. and the Conn- 
cil’s architect receiving the remaining one-tenth. 
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The date for sending in ngs for the preliminary 


competition is recomme to be 7th May next, 
and for the final competition 8rd Ootober following, 
In the preliminary competition it is recommended 
that the assessors select in private not fewer than 
ten nor more than fifteen designs, the authors of 
these to compete with the eight selected architects 
in the final competition. Mr. Riley is to-have 
discretionary power in all matters relating to in- 
ternal economy, building construction, and stability. 

An official copy of the proposala of the Esta- 
blishment Committee may be seen in the Institute 
Library, but attention is called to the fact that 
these proposals are liable to extensive revision when 
the matter comes before the County Council. 


The Codification of Water Regulations. 

At the meoting of the Joint Committea on 
Water Regulations held at the Guildhall a few 
diye ago, oe Beak Ee of authorities and com- 
panies attended from Birkenhead, Bradford, Bir- 
mingham, Bury, Hull, Preston, Newcastle, Weardaln, 
South Staffordshire, Stockport, South Hants, and 
the Metropolitan Water Board. 

Mr. W. D, Carée [F.], Master of the Plumbers’ 
Company, was voted to the Chair in the abaonee of 
Dr, Crawford, Chairman of the Committea, 

In opening the proceedings, Mr. Carée said that 
ifthe Chairman had been present he would, no 
doubt, have remarked on the work of the Com- 
mittee from the point of view of the Pablic Health 
Administrator and Water Authority, He himself 
regarded the matter rather from the point of view 
of the architect and consumer. From his own 
experience he found the greatest difficulty in deal- 
ing with the large number of varying regulations, 
and the Conneil of the RBA. would warmly 
welcome tha codifying of water regulations, and 
the setting up of such standards for fittings ag 
would represent, at any rate, an irreducible 
minimum of efficiency. 

Mr. E. Antony Lees (Birmingham) presented 

the Report of the General Purposes Committee, 
together with a Draft Annotated Model Code of 
Regulations, with schedoles attached setting out 
the specifications of water fittings, Ae, compiled 
from reports of the various sub-commitioes, and 
prepared in form for publication, 
On the motion of Mr. J. Waison (Bradford), 
seconded by Mr. Bancroft (Hull), the General 
Purposes Committee were empowered to conduct 
tho necessary negotiations with the Loeal (rovern- 
ment Hoard, with a view to the inclusion of the 
Draft Code framed by the Committee, in the Modal 
Series of Regulations issued by the Board, for the 
purpose of local Acts and Provisional Orders, 
enabling Regulations to be made on the subject of 
the Prevention of Waste or Contamination, 

Mr. W. D. Carée (¥) and Mr. Fitzroy Doll [F.) 
were mided as mombers of the Ge al Purposes 
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Professor W. RB. Leraany, F.5.A. LF], has been 
rivets Surveyor of the Fabric of Westminster 
Abbey. 


Sir Astox Wens, an f Le nee een a 
appointed representative of the R.1.B.A. on th 
Court of Governors of tho University of Sheffield. 

Sir Aston Wenn has accepted the invitation of 
the Council to represent the RLB.A. at the cele- 
bration at Washington, on the Sth January, of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the foundation of the 
American Institute of Architects, Sir Aston leaves 
for America on the 22nd inst. ; 

The Joint Reinforeed Conerete Committees have 
had placed at their disposal the General Meeting 
of the 27th May, when they will be in a position 
to report upon the various subjects of their ee 
[see Jounwan, 28 Apr. 1906, p. 888; 8 Dee. p, 96 


The late Henry Allen Prothero (F.). 

Mr. Henry A. Prothero, of Cheltenham [/ellow, 
elected 1898), whose death oceurred on the 25th ullt., 
was born in 1848, and was educated at Cheltenham 
College (where he was Classical Medalist) and at 
Balliol, taking his M.A. degree in 1871. He was 
articled to the late Mr, John Middleton, and was 
afterwards associated in partnership with him, 
together with the late Professor J, H. Middleton 
and Mr. G. H. Phillot, the firm practising at West- 
minster, Newport, and Cheltenham. The moat 
considerable monument to his talent is Chelten- 
ham College Chapel, one of the comparatively fow 
vaulted buildings erected in modern times, and re- 
cently enriched with reredos, organ, and carved 
stalls, in secordance with the original design. From 
188 to 1895 he was architect to the Lindies’ 
College, Cheltenham. The alterations at Christ 
Church, Cheltenham, were carried out from his 
designs; and there are examples of hia work at All 
Saints’ and many other churches in and near Chel- 
tenham. He was responsible for-new churches at 
Leeds, Aberyatwith, Carmarthen, Coeth Pooth, and 
Manordeifi ; and he earried out a yery large number 
of restoration schemes all over the eoontry. In 
Cheltenham he designed the Delancey Hospital 
and the Children's Home, Othor works include 
the Canterbury wing of St. David's College, 
Lampeter, St. Saviour's Homes, Hendon, Goodrich 


Castle, Ross, besides a large number of schools 
Vicarages, ke. Mr. Prothero was an ardont anti- 


juarian, was & member of the Gloucestershire 
~ducakon Committes, and took an netive part in 
the University Extension movement in the district 


The late William Mackison [F;). 

Mr. William Mackison, who hns just died at 
the age of seventy-three, was vlected Fellow of 
fw institute in 1865. He was « native of 
Stirling, and was educated in the High School of 


MISUTES 


Dundes, Huoving in view the law as a profession, 
he was. first - with a firm of solicitors, but 
left them shortly afterwards to enter the office of 
his uncle, the late Mr. Francis Mackizon, architect 
of Stirling, when he decided to adopt the architec- 
tural aig ri Mr. Mackison col aencogc 
career a » any important buil resi- 
dences and others, being erected to his diaisos in 
Stirling and the surrounding district. He held 
the offices of master of works, burgh sury and 
town architect. The excavations at bus 

kenneth Abbey and the restoration of the fine old 
tower of the Abbey were carried out under his 
supervision. It was in ition of this work 
that he was elected a Fellow of the Seottish 
Society of Antiquaries, In 1868 Mr. Mackison 
went to Dundee as Burgh r. Among 
his first works in his new post was the laying-out 
of the grounds around the Albert Institute, the 





formation of Balgay Hill and cemetery, and 
extensive works in connection with the Palic and 
Improvement Act of 1871. The public baths, 


public cattle-market and abattoirs, the police 
stitions and extensions, various hospitals, cleansing 
department buildings, skating-ponds, fish- market 
&c., were designed and carried out under hia direc- 
tions. He prepared the Parliamentary plans. for 
the street tramwa the esplanade, and river we 
clamation works, ihe Pat Parliamentary plans for the 
boundary extension, ke. He also acted for a time 
45 water manager, During the water famine he 
brought the water of the Fithie into the Crombie 
Reservoir, carried out considerable extension of 
Mal piping, and effected many improvements at 
lonikie. Mr, Mackison helped to found the 
Dundee Institute of Architects, was its first vice- 
President, and afterwards President, 


MINUTES. IV, 


At the Fourth General Meeti 
ng (Ordinary) of the Session 
min held Monday, 17th December 1f0G, at 8 p.m. 
Chairs 96, The President, Mr. Thos. E. Callout, in the 
oan ot Salty amber ea 
hes, “" ules of the Meeti 
bell rd December 1906 (p. 98] were taken as read a 


. _ Sere. members fly admia for the first time since 
rahe Heres, 
. Fellow : 


Soee a a by the Council to be 

aooording Charter and By-laws, 

Byey Spooner for election :—As FELLOWS (2): : Carles 
pone TE eg omas Harry Weston [4. 1895), Bristol 

honer 1906. ES (2): Matthew James Dawson [Proba- 

Ha ne, 1905, ees ag A gene. 1900) ; 

f fad for dai Ag 


Try George Laalie, FALE [ 
HON. CORRESPONDING’ (EMBERS (16) : ober 
tel ny (Mouiber of the Imperial Society of Russian = 
babe pshena 3 Louis Bonnier, President of the 

iteetes diplimés par le Gouvernement 


ee) : 
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Franrais, Architecie-en-Chef des Bitimenta Civils et 
Palais Nationaux (Paris); Frank Miles Day, President of 
the American Inatitute of Architects, Lecturer on Archi- 
tecture at Harvard University, Philadelphia, U.S.A. + 
Jean-Joseph Calowsera (Brussels); Mariano Eduardo 
(Rome) ; Cass Gilbert, Vice-President American 
Institute of Architects (New York, U.5.A.); Georges 

, Avocat A la Cour d'Appel, Paris, Member of the 
Judicial Council of the Socidté Centrale des Architectes 
Francais, Member of the Committee of Historic and 
Scientific Works at the Ministry of Public Instruction 
(Paria) ; Hermann Helmer, B.K. Oberbaurath (Vienna) ; 
Councillor to the Kingdom of 





Architects, 
York, USA Jy daeques ipin 
diplimdé par le Gouvernement Francais (P a ? | 
-Kzn. (Amsterdam); Ventura Terra (Lisbon); 
Dion Fernando Arbés y Tremanti, ae of the Spanish 
Academy of Fine Arts, re ores eneral of Works at the 
Ministry of Fine Arts, Gustaf Wickman (Stock- 


oS William Emerson, Past President, having addressed 
the Meeting with reference to the career and 
work of Sir Aston Webb, R.A. [Past President and Royal 
Gold Medaliist), unveiled, and, on behalf of the subscribers, 
nted to the Institute, the portralt of Sir Aston, painted 

by Me tenth ener J. Solomon, KA. a lieen J. The President, 
pnded and : the gift on behalf of the 





ahi lac seed Bone extracts pos a letter he received 
from Sir Aston Webb with reference to the p re 
on ‘Tne 


Mr. W. J. Dibdin, F.LC., F.C.S., read a 
Srazxorn axp Composrrion or Monran, upon which a dis- 
cussion ensued, and the proposition having been moved by 
Mr. Max Clarke (F.j, and seconded by Mr. W. D. Carie, 
ALA. PSA. (P), i wns 

Resouven, That this Moeting ia of opinion that the 
question of the composition of mortar is a matter 
which deserves the fullest consideration, and with 

that end in view the Council be asked to devote a 

sum of money for further inquiry into the subject. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Dibdin for his Paper, moved 
Mr. H. 'D. Searles. Wood F.), and and seconded by Mr, wie 
Woodward [F.], waa 

Mr. Dibdin, having responded te prion vote of thanks, 
Te lied to various points raised in the discussion. 

. William Woodward [F’.) gave notice that at the next 
meeting he would call attention to the terma of the com 
petition for the new County Hall. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10 p.m. 


Discussion of 3rd December: A Correction. 


Mr. W. J. Gilliland [F.], of Belfast, who took 
in the discussion on the Fellowship Question 
at the Meeting of the $rd December, points ont that 


the conclu remarks reported at the end of Mr. 
Maurice B. Adams's speech (JounNaL, p. 80)—viz. 
“There was another matter" down to “on the 


occasion referred to ""—were uttered by himself If (Mr. 
Gilliland), not by Mr. Adams, as reported. Further, 
the amendment which immediately followed, and 
which failed for want of a seconder, was not Mr. 
Gilliland's proposal, but another member's, whose 
name Wis road by the reporter. 
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MODERN TOWN-HALLS OF FRANCE: THEIR PLANNING, DECORATION, 
AND EQUIPMENT. 
[From the Godwin Bursary Report 1905.) 
By Frepk. R. Hiorns [4.), Godwin Bursar 1905. 


PART IL—TWO TYPICAL “MATRIES"” OF PARIS. 


| AVING dealt with the Hotel de Ville of Paris, which is a building of a special type 

H and importance, it might be well to mention what appear to be the more 
prominent characteristics of the average modern “ mairie,”” viz. :— 

(1) An imposing principal entrance, with vestibule, hall, and staircase leading to a suite 


of reception-rooms, usually on the first floor, comprising the Salles and Salons des Fétes. 
These are used for civie receptions, and with their approach form the most noteworthy 
features of the building. 


(2) Next in importance is the Salle des Mariages, with its ante-rooms, usually placed on 
the same floor as the Salles des Fétes, and frequently more or less en suite with them. ‘The 
Mayor’s apartments usually adjoin the Salle des Mariages. 

(3) A municipal council chamber, also, as a rule, on the first floor, which, in addition to 
the seating for councillors and the mayoral “ tribune,” has accommodation for the publie and 
the Press, as is customary in this country. An ante-room, a robing-room, one or two 
committee rooms, lavatories, &e., are the usual adjuncts. 

(4) The Court of the Justice of the Peace, for the trial of petty offences, and usually 
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placed on the ground floor, with Judges’ apartments and Police Department in proximity. 
A special entrance from the street is usually provided. i 

(5) On the ground floor, also, a Salle de Réunions, or small publie hall, ig commonly 
found, used for concerts, lectures, &e,, for the benefit and pleasure of the inhabitants. This 
should have a special entrance also, | 

The principal rooms being of considerable size and height, it is common to find the 
portions of the building occupied by the subsidiary administrative offices, &c., arranged with 
intermediate or mezzanine floors—a convenient and economical arrangement. The offices 
provide for the Seerétaire-Général and his staff, Public Works Department, registrars of 
births, deaths, and marriages, building inspectors, poor relief, &c., and concierge, 

There are special staircases to serve these offices, the principal staircase heing reserved 
for ceremonial occasions and important marriages, 


THE HOTEL DE VILLE, NEUILLY (PARIS). 


The township of Neuilly-sur-Seine lies just outside the fortifications, on the west side 
of Paris. It was once a hamlet in the midst of a forest, of which only the Bois de Boulogne 
now remains. Its municipal council was constituted in 1790. Thanks largely to the mag- 
nificent roads that link her directly to Paris, Neuilly has become one of the most beautiful 
quarters of the capital, with numerous fine and stately buildings. The accommodation for the 
Municipality provided in the old “ Mairie” eventually becoming inadequate and unsuited 
to the increasing population, a new building to replace it was projected in 1879. In the 
architectural competition for the building of a new Hotel de Ville which followed, M. André, 
of Lyons, gained the first place out of sixty competitors. M. André, however, through 
pressure of other work, was unable to undertake so important a commission, and it was 
eventually entrusted to MM. Dutocg and Simonet, architects of Neuilly, who were also premiated 
competitors. It was stipulated that M. André’s facade should be retained, though some modi- 
fications even in this were afterwards made, and various adjustments and alterations in the size 
and planning of the building consequent on more careful consideration of the problem and a 
reduction of the proposed expenditure. Much credit is no doubt due to MM. Dutoeg and 
Simonet for the excellent building resulting from their skilful execution of the task entrusted 
to them. The new building was commenced in 1889 and completed at the end of 1885. 

_ ‘The plan is reetangular and symmetrical, with side Wings projecting at the back, beyond 
which is a small public garden attaching to the building. The building is open all round, and 
the roads adjoming are wide. The principal front faces the Rue de Roule, and has a length 
of 40 metres. In the centre are three arched doorways, reached by a flight of ateps, extending 
the whole length of the central portion of the facade, which lead into the large entrance vestibule. 
Off the centre of the long internal side opposite is the grand staircase leading to the ceremonial 
and reception rooms on the first floor—Salles des Fetes, Mariages, Conseil Municipal, &e, 
Conveniently planned near to the Salle des Mariages are the apartments of the Mayor. 

From the secondary vestibules at the sides of the main staircase, and which are used in 
connection with the administrative entrances at the back of the building, there lead the two 
service Btaircases of the offices. The building has two principal floors—the ground and the 
first floor—and also a basement, mezzanine floor, and some rooms in the roof. The plans 
explain the accommodation provided on the two principal floors, and the section their form 
and arrangement. On the mezzanine floor, between ground and first floors, are the offices 
of the secrétaire-Général, Public Ways and Sewers, the town architect, and the registrars 
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the apparatus for introducing warm air to the principal rooms above; also an “archives 
store, general store, and a few prison celle, | 

The building has concrete foundations on a soil of chalky sand. The basement walls 
and external walling generally are in “meuliirea” stone, laid in hydraulic lime mortar (Beffes), 
with Sperior stone facings where required. The latter include Raviéres, a specially hard 
art of stone used for plinths, columns, arches, abutments, &e., “ bane royal de Méry ” and 
| Marly " atone for the bulk of facing in the principal facades. The upper stage of the exterior, 
including dormers, clock pediment, chimneys, ke., is in “ Parmain,” which appears specially 
suited for fine carving. In the interior the main division walls are of rubble masonry in 
hydraulic mortar. with the thinner partitions in brick. The internal facing of the ground and 
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first-floor yestibules and principal staircase appears to be mainly of “ Parmain” stone, the 
steps themselves being in white “ échaillon,” and the stairease handrails, about a foot in 
width, of a fine, hard, polished plaster similar to Parian. 

The floors generally are of concrete and iron joist constraction, with vaulting of bricks or 
fireclay blocks. The floors of the Staircase Hall and Salles d'Attente are paved with stone 
and mosaic. 

The mansard roofs are mainly of iron construction (sea section), uprights, purlins, aril 
cross-ties and bracing, with wood slating battens on to which the slates are wired. The 
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“ fleche ™ (43 metres high above ground) is alao of ir 
a metre In depth, with # circular stairease for access to the outside galleries. from whieli fine 
views over Paris are obtainable, The roofs are covered with « Angers " slates, and the gutters 
and ornamental flashings and other embellishments are of lead he a ; ates, and the gutte 
The two smaller staircases are formed with H-iron strings ee 
treads, supported on small angle irons riveted to strings and — 


framing, carried on two plate girders 


iron risers, and stone 


The building if heated by warmed ai¥ eu i oe 
| | ated by warn | ppliel from the two hasement heats ry} 
larger apartments have openings in the ceiling above the Rudengin ss heaters, os 
vitiated air. ‘Tokers for the escape o 


The building is designed in the atyle ¢ 


; harncteristic « + 
with refined detail, and will probably: be ene arncteristic of the later 


: French Renaissance, 
éded a well-proportioned 


and elegant example of 
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the phase of architecture which it illustrates, The sculpture is by MM. Tony Noel, Barrias, 
Gaud, and others. 

The recumbent figures at the base of the masonry setting of the clock represent the 
“ Duties” and “ Rights” of man, the supporting female figures “ Day" and “ Night,” while 
infants at the apex hold a cartouche inseribed with the name of the town. 

The seulptured frieze of the external Corinthian order and the panels at the base of the 
projecting front pavilions are noteworthy pieces of work. 

The garden square at the back of the building is a pleasing feature in the ensemble, and 
8 open at certain hours for the use of the inhabitants. 

The cost of the building was 1,500,000 franes (about 1,220 francs per square metre), and 
aout 180,000 frances has so far been spent on painted decorations and sculpture. The cost of 
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the steel constructive work was 152,500 francs, and of the ornamental ironwork 26,000 francs, 
or over £1,000, while the lustre lamps absorbed an almost equal amount—25,000 francs. 
_ From a decorative standpoint the building is as yet incomplete, and paintings and mosaic 
intended for the embellishment of its walls and ceilings have been carried out to a small 
éxtentonly. Some internal sculpture groups, of which there are several in the vestibule and 
staircase hall, exist at present in the form of plaster models only. mae 
The central panel of the ceiling above the main stairease has already received a painting, 
and also the internal side wall of the Salle des Fétes. This latter apartment, the decorative 
treatment of which is in the style associated with Henri II., is of elegant proportions and 
delicate colouring in buff and gold. The paintings above the dado of the side wall illustrate 
scenes in French history. The large lunettes above the marble chimney-pieces at each end 
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of the room are intended to receive paintings or tapestries, with seulpture at the base supported 
on the projecting chimney-breasts, The ceiling is deeply coffered and enriched. The floor is 
of polished oak blocks, and the furniture upholstered in a material of an electric blue colour. 
Although at present in an unfinished state, over £1,000 has already been spent in the decoration 
of this room. 

The other rooms are of some interest, but unfinished: the Municipal Council Chamber 
at the date of my visit was undergoing alterations, and was in a state of complete disorder. 

The sizes of some of the principal apartments are ag follows :— 

Entrance Vestibule - 1450 metres by 9 metres by 7-50 metres high 
(605 feet by 29} feet by 244 feet high). 
22 metres by 9 metres by 8-70 metres high 
(72 feet by 29} feet by 28} feet high), 
Salle des Mariages . ©. 12 metres by 7-50 metres by 6-70 metres high 
(39 feet by 244 feet by 28} feet high), 

Salle du Conseil Municipal . Do. Do. Do, 


halle des FPétes 


THE MAIRIE DU X‘= ARRONDISSEMENT, PARTS. 


An architectural competition took place in 1889 
place being won by M. Eugéne Rouyer, a distinguished French architect, who in the year 
1878 had taken second place in the competition for the Hitel de Ville of Paris. The new 
Mairie has been carried out from M. Rouyer’s designs and under his direction, with M. Reneé 
Dulong, architect, as his principal inspector. M. Rouyer died in 101, only a few years after 
the completion of the structure. | 

Broadly speaking, the building is planned on four 
court or hall, the full height of the building being covered by a glass roof springing from 
the low “order” around the top story. This central space forms the reception hall, from 
whieh the principal staircase leads to the Salle des Fites, and, by means of the eireumseribing 
galleries, to the Salle des Mariages, de, | 

The size of the central hall is 20:10 metres by 12°66 metres (66 feet by 415 feet), and 
it is arcaded at the sides from the ground floor to the first-floor level, and colonnaded from 
the first floor to the second, with galleries round at both these stages. his is explainés by 
the section through the building showing the interior of the hall. The height to the lantern 
is about 20-50 metres, or 67 feet. The floor is of MmOsAIC, a 

A sort of ante-hall occurs between the great hall and the entrance vestibule, which the 
irregularities of the site necessitated being placed at an angle with the main sxial line, A 
| yin which the junction bat | these two apartme 
is planned. The vestibule itself (21-90 metres by 8-40 metres hs eres ae apace de 
Jocign aed none ePening® 2°50 metres in width, filled with metal grilles of beautital 

esign And workmanship, having steps leading un the fa en a, , ieee 
between the vestibule snd Bis eit tet paints bp Chareko from tho road. Beyond ate iowiers 

The administrative offices are placed along the Me ee apy ay as 
and Rue Hittorf, and have mezzanine floors at merase ee Piping) 

ane Principal staircase is about 3-20 metres in width and of stone ba with this axe tion 
practically the whole of what appears to be stone facing throughout : ee a ae ae 


for designs for this building, the first 


sides of a square, with a large central 
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hall is stuceo plaster blocks, unfortunately of such a soft character as to be already 
badly chipped and damaged. The whole is uncoloured. On the wall above the intermediate 
landing of the staircase is a tablet in polished red marble recording the inauguration of the 
building in 180, 

The Salle des Fétes (including the end salons) is 42°50 metres long (139 feet), 9 metres 
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wide (294 feet) by the same dimension in height. Th : 7 

hin} | F _} ybeere kh en & colour decorations are in a ‘ish 
buff and gold, but look old and neglected ; in fact, the whole building siflers ‘eens Saale 
“i disrepair, resulting apparently from lack of the funds necessary to do whut is ait 
The execution of various paintings proposed for the decoration of eed Se de ith ees 
rans anid = se a applies to the other principal apartments a 

aie Moor 14 of hardwood parquetry. The ceiling is partly Gat ana et. %. ca large 
above the cornice, around which electric lampe ars tana a oe uci 
vals, On the pilaste 
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anging round the walle of the room are eleetrie lamp brackets, and there are pendant 
electroliers in the centre of the salons. 

The fireplaces are not yet formed. | 

The Salle des Mariages (21°90 metres by S40 metres by 9 metres in height) has a 
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similar general treatment to that last desoribed, and the same evidence of neglect. The 


furniture, however, is of mahogany, beautifully carved and u pholstered in red velvet. There 
ire two steps up to the dais, and thres to the Mayor's chair. The fireplaces here also are 
not completed, the spaces where they are to occur being covered with wood casings = 
hangings. The tloor is of polished hardwood as before. The windows are glazed with 
tinted and leaded glass. 
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The Salle de Réunions and Court of the Justice of the Peace have a common entrance 
and a vestibule. The dimensions of these two apartments are 21°75 metres by 9 metres by 
6 metres, and 11°75 metres by 9-75 metres by 8°50 metres respectively, but they are of no 
special architectural interest. 

The heights of the principal floors of the building are :— 


From ground to first floor : - . 659 metres 
From first to second floor : : . ST metres 
Third floor : : : : about 4 metres 


The exterior of the building is faced entirely with stone, and designed in the style of a 
somewhat florid period of the French Renaissance. It is considered by many one of the finest 
pieces of work of its kind done in Paris in recent years. The mass grouping looking from the 
Faubourg St. Martin towards the principal facade is very pleasing and effective. The stone 
carving by M. Margotin should also be noted, as shown, for example, in the photograph of 
the entrance doorway to the Justices’ Court [p. 140], The front entrance doors are fine 
examples of modern metal-work. 

The district in which this Mairie is placed seems a poor one, and the negleet which 
is 80 noticeable in the building is much to be deplored. 

The warming of the building is effected by low pressure steam with pipes concealed 
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behind window backs, &e., as at the Hotel de Ville. No special provision appears to have 
been made for extract ventilation. 

According to M. Dulong, there is nothing of special constructive interest in the 
building: the floors are of iron construction combined with brick or plaster, as in most 
Parisian structures. 

The cost of the building amounted to nearly 3,000,000 francs. 

N.B.—Since the; above notes were written the following note has appeared in The 
Builder relative to the decorative completion of this Mairie:—“ The Municipal Counetl 
have now taken the matter up, and have selected the artists who are to put the finishing 
touches to the building. The two principal fronts are to be decorated with eight stone statues 
symbolising the principal industries of the quarter. Those on the facade towards the 
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Faubourg St. Martin are to represent river navigation, glass work, embroidery, and ¢eramic 
wire: these will be executed by MM. Barrau, Démaille, Morcel, and Larehe. The four on 
the facade towards the Rue du Chateau d’Ran are to represent silversmith's work, artificial 
flowers, perfumery, and theatrical grt. They will be executed by MM. Carlus, Canssé, 
Cretien, and Gaston Leroux. In the interior M. Henri Martin is to take in hand the large 
panel in the Salle des Mariages, and a number of other artista, among whom are MM. Paul 
Badouin and Béroud, are to paint the vertical panels and the ceilings of the two rooms 
which adjoin the Salle des Fetes. A sum of 1 15,000 franes has been voted for the work.” 

A8 no mention is here made of the Salle dea Fctes itself, the painted decorations for this 
reo are apparently not covered by the present scheme. 
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(To be continued.) 








TE. WE VILLE, VERSATILE. 


MODERN TOWN-HALLS OF FRANCE: THEIR PLANNING, DECORATION, 
AND EQUIPMENT. 
[From the Godwin Bursary Report 1905.) 
by Frenk. R. Hrorns [.1.], Godwin Bursar 1905. 


PART UL—THE HOTEL DE VILLE, VERSAILLES. 


Pye township of Versailles, distant about eleven miles from Paris, owes its celebrity to 
the famous palace, of immense size and magnificence, built there for Louis XIV., 
reputed to have cost £40,000,000, and in the construction of which 36,000 workmen 

Were engaged. At Versailles were born Louis XV., Lomis XVI, Louis XVIII, Charles X., 

and other royalties and persons of eminence. The town itself is laid out in a grandiose 

manner, with regular and spacious roads, imposing buildings, and large open spaces; it is, 
moreover, the seat of a hishopric, and possessed of many military and revolutionary associa- 

Hons. The population includes about 45,000 persons. 

The Municipality of Versailles was constituted in 1787 by Louis XVI, who granted 
shortly after that date the ancient Hétel de Conti for the use of the Council. This building 
48 Once the residence of the Princess de Conti, one of the daughters of Louis XIV., 
but was wequired from her in 1719 by one Bosq, a financier who appears to have somewhat 
spoiled it, and it was subsequently repurchased by Louis XV. as a residence for his grands 
"ittres in the year 1728. The first of these to occupy it was the King’s chief Minister, the 
Duke of Bourbon, who had the building decorated in a manner befitting his dignity. This 
scheme included the execution of portraits and other paintings by artists of distinction of that 
day, which later appear to have passed into the possession of the Municipal Council, and 
some to have found a place in the Hotel de Ville. The Municipality obtained a lease of the 
Hotel de Cont; in 1823 for use as a town-hall, and between then and the year 1872, when the 


Thini g em, Vol XIV, Wo. 4.—19 Jon. 107, : 
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building was reconstructed, but apparently not increased in size, there appears to have been 
continual disenssion and the preparation of schemes for dealing with a building obviously 
unsuited to the purpose for which it was used. A fine design made by M. Lefuel, a native of 
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Versailles, and famons as thearchitect of the Tuileries Palace, shared the fate of other schemes, 
id was never carried out. In fact, the Hotel de Ville of Versailles appears to have been a sort 
of municipal ““bugbear” which had furnished material for election addresses for fifty years 
and more. It remains a matter for satisfaction that, in spite of the many changes which took 
place in the ancient building at that time, some of its charming decorations, which included 
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paintings by Pierre Denis Martin, Gérard, and others, have been preserved to occupy a place 
in the Salle des Fétes, the Salle des Mariages, and the Salle du Conseil Municipal of the new 
building. poe 
The competition for the present building appears to have taken place in 1897, and M. 
Le Grand, of Paris, was selected as architect to the building, which has been carried to 
completion under his direction. To M. Le Grand's kindness are due the excellent drawings 
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amounted to 1,800,000 francs. 8, which covers an area of about 2,000 square metres, 
As will be seen from the general view, the site is a | 
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In general plan the building forms three sides of a square, with a garden (37 metres by 
22-60 metres) occupying the fourth and centre. ‘The principal entrance vestibule and staircase, 
together with the Salles des Fétes, des Mariages, du Conseil Municipal, &e., occur m the main 
central block of the building, which forms the most important facade. ‘The staircase 18 
circular in plan, and projects into the central garden. — 

In the right wing, on the ground and mezzanine floors, are the apartments of the Mayor 
and his “adjoint,” the offices of the Secrétaire-Général, the municipal bank and rates office, 
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the Justices’ Court and Police Department (with special entrance), various service staircases, 
&e.; while above, on the first floor, are the offices of various officials, reception kitehens, 
cloak-rooms, &e., for use in connection with the municipal banquets and fetes. The right 
Wing of the building is what remains of the reconstructed Hotel de Conti. * 

On the lower floors of the left wing are the Conference Hall (the upper portion of 
which appears on the first-floor plan) and various smaller meeting and committee rooms, 
entrances to the same and publie staircase. On the first floor are the apartments of the 
Municipal Council, including the Council Chamber itself, ante-room, two committee rooms, 





— 
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cloak-room, lavatories, de. These, connecting with the reception apartments adjoining, 
form a magnificent suite of rooms. 

On the second floor of the main building are the “ Archives” stores, a store for the records 
of the Police Department, and the private apartments of the Secrétaire-Genéral and the 
“ Archiviste.” 

The general arrangement of the principal and mezzanine floors is explained by the 
accompanying sections through the buildings. Some of the more important heights are as 
follows :— 


Basement to ground floor. 4 metres. | 
Ground floor to first ,, 8°70 metres (with intermediate floor). 
Firat floor to second _,, 760 metres, 


Second-floor story 5°60 metres. 

External main cornice. 20 metres above road (about). 

Top of principal Mansard roof = $2 

Top of fléche . ; J =i0! - z -: 
N.B.—One metre equals 3-281 English feet. 


‘ie |e | ee | 


The walls of the basement are constructed in “ meuliéra™ (a sort of coarse grit stone, In 
Appearance much like concrete) in “Corneille” lime mortar. In the main building the 
basement ceilings are arched in this material, but in the left wing they are of iron joist construe- 
tion filled in with brick. The external walls generally are of Meuse stone faced in a freestone 
from Mesnil-le-Roi, which is of a rich yellow colour. The right wing, which is the portion of the 
old building preserved, was built throughout in “meulidre,” the external facing being formed 
by rendering in cement mortar and colouring and lining to imitate stone and brick—a 
questionable practice, which has, however, been followed in the new left wing also and the 


back facade of the main building. Probably considerations of cost are responsible for this, aa 


Popeaeso cx dyccculty | choice. The internal facing, too, of the entrance 
vestibule, with its barrel ceiling, and the hall and staircase, with its dome, is of stucco 
plaster, lined to represent jointing, and having much the texture and appearance of stonework. 
_ the roofs and turrets are entirely of wood construction, put together with straps and bolts. 
The chimney-flues are taken up through the internal spaces of roofs in detached positions, 
paeartien cco in ie form of square piers formed with plaster sides and continuous 
angle irons (about 2 inches by 2 inches) at the four corners, tied together | aa 
intervals. The upper slopes of the Mansard roofs and the aus ae Rileerh cr oo 
sides of the roofs and the dome over the circular staircase are finished with small-size slates. 
ota ends of the principal staircase are of stone, with risers of plain iron painted white 
riveted no doubt to an iron outer string, which in its turn is encased in “ artificial stone " 
plaster. The floors of the landings are finished with stone, and the staircase and hall throughout 
have the appearance of being of that material. i rough 
The warming of the building is done by low-pressure steam from heaters in the basement, 
one warming the general administrative offices in daily use, and the other the ceremonial and 
reception rooms, council chamber, &e., when these are required. The latter receive we ed air 
tan in — ae or skirtings, conducted in trunks from the basemast Tagan nin 
The eae of the beating installation es WAG bs aoe un igh room As) POT 
entilation is effected in the princi ; ee } 
cornices. The upper sashes of din wistowa tin Shae aes concealed in the coved 
required. open mechanically to any degree 


it i8 unlikely to have been the architect's 
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Artificial lighting is by electricity. om 

The external treatment of the building was to a large extent governed by that of the 
old building, now forming the right wing, and will be explained by a reference to the Sleyahons 
and details given. ‘The artificial character of some of the facings has been already referred to. 


The main facade is 50°10 metres long, and its side returns 56°45 metres, 
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The principal entrance vestibule is 16°50 metres by ee Nae a Thefooein t her 

cube), and the artificial atone of the walle and ceding 18 left uncoloured, Lhe HOOF Lf oO 

eee sitine’ ot tie eke d picturesque, It forms a@ circle of 
the planning of the s O metres above its floor, The stairs 
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9 metres internal diameter, terminating in a dome 149 
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themselves are 2°60 metres in 
width. The balustrade and hand- 
rail are of tron, gilded im parts. 
Windows overlook the garden 
square. » The domed ceiling 
springs from a modillioned cor- 
nice with a simple treatment of 
flat ribs, panels, and boldly 
modelled swage. 

The Galerie des Fétes, 
reached at the top of the stair- 
case, is 30°20 metres long by 
455 metres in width. The 
walls are treated in artificial 
stone as before, pilastered, 
moulded, and enriched, Polished 
grey marble panels, containing 
the names of mayors and “ad- 
joints" of Versailles since the 
year 1790, are inserted in the 
walls. These walls, together 
with those of the staircase and 
the ante-hall, are uncoloured. 
The ceiling is of plaster, with 
moulded coves round the sides, 
the floor of coloured mosaic. 

The internal decorative 
treatment of the Salles des 
Fctes and des Mariages, the Salle 
du Conseil Municipal, and their 
ante-rooms, is a feature of special 
interest in this building, having 
been determined by that of the 
ancient Hotel de Conti, and 
notably by the elegant carved 
wood panelling with delicate 
modelled enrichments in the 
style of Louis XV., re-used in 
the Salle des Mariages, The 
panels in some cases contain 
excellent paintings already re- 
ferred to in the introductory 
notes. Other panels contain 
mirrors. Except for these, 
the woodwork and ceilings in 
the Salles des Féites and des 
Mariages are painted in white 
only. 
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The Salle des Fétes is 80-20 metres by 8-50 metres by 8°50 metres, or 49 feet by 28 feat 
by 28 feet, The ceiling at present is plain white with bracketed coves, the floor of polished 
ouk parquetry. The fireplaces at the ends of the room are of polished white and grey marble. 
Lustre electroliers are suspended from the ceiling, 
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The Salle des Mariages is 13°50 metres by 8-75 metres by 8°50 metres. The dais and 
furniture are of oak upholstered in red velvet. In the adjoining ante-room the wall panellings 
are treated in white and pale blue. 

The Municipal Council Chamber is of similar size to the last, but the wall linings, though 
treated in the style already described, are of oak, with furniture of the same wood. The 
ceiling is flat, with coved sides as before. The Councillors sit round a table of horse-shoe 
plan, and the Mayor, three “ adjoints,” and a secretary oceupy the platform— thirty-three 
in all. One corner of the room contains seating reserved for the Press, while the public find 
accommodation in a gallery opposite the Mayor. The effect of this room is most pleasing. . 

The panelling of the adjoining Salle d'Attente is again white, with more excellent 
paintings. ‘The furniture is of mahogany upholstered in red velvet. 

In the Conference Hall (12°89 metres by 11°54 metres) the setting and platform are of 
oak very plainly treated. The rows of seating rise by the height of two steps each from 
the front to the back of the room, The ceiling is flat. 

Both in proportion and detail the ceremonial and reception apartments form an elegant 
representation of a notable phase of decorative art in France. 


The remaining apartments do not appear to contain any features calling for special 
comment here, 
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(To be confined.) 





4. Coxpurr Sraxer, Loxpox, W., 19th Jan. 1907. 


CHRONICLE. 


_A gratifying sonvenir of the last International 
-ongress of Architects has been received by the 
Institute from the Central Society of French 
Architects. It consists of a Medal bearing 
an the obverse the badge of the Society, and on 
the reverse the inseription “ Société Centrale des 
Architestes Francais.—A Institut Royal des 
Architectes Britanniques.—VIT* | a 1 
national, 16-21 Juillet 1906." The gift was 
secompanied by the following letter from the Pre- 
sident of the Society, M. Nénot, Membre de 
l'Institut de France Elon. Corr.) — 
| Paria: le 10 décembre 1906. . 
Monstevr Le Pakement et TRES HONORE 
Gosrnkne,— 
Le bureau de la Société centrale des architectes 
rancais, désirenx d'offrir A l'Institut royal des 
aces britanniques un souvenir confraternel 4 
ire. du VIT* Congréa des architectes, tenu ih 
ondres I'été dernier, avait décidé, dés la rentree, 
4 in jeton d'or sernit offert & I'Institut. 
5 Mais le burean & pensi que la Société centrale 
ae entitre devait étra appelde i sanctionner 6a 
cision, ot i donner i celle-ci toute l'ampleur d'un 
vole en assemblée générale. 
R rs vote a eu lieu lors de la séance statutaire du 
= Pg | 
linanimité. |' | e: 
rs hag xin om 
i L'Institut royal des architectes britanniques 
i prié d'accepter, au nom de Ia Société centrale 
68 architestes frangais, tm jeton d'or en tdimot- 
Sree ge 
a‘ . sation ai parfaite du Uo 
v° Londres, ot de gratitude pour la magnificence 
& réceptions faites aux congressistes et wuss 
aur Aoutes les aimablea et délicates attentions 
“wee ont été comblés.” 
‘008 sommes henreux d'avoir prisentement a 

gn a Fane 
a Bene 6 vous adresser la médaille votée par 
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Nous aimons / espérer que l'Institut royal voudra 
bien voir, dans cette cordiale manifestation, tout lo 
désir de la Société centrale de contribuer A l'exten- 
sion et & l'aflirmation, de plus en plus grandes, 
des sentiments de vive sympathie, de profonde 
estime et de sincére confraternité qui ont toujours 
animé Ia corporation des architectes anglais et Is 
corporation des architectes frangais 


Deals. 
| capi ee Monsieur le président et tres 
honord confi're, l'assurance de notre considération 
la plos distinguéa et de notre affectueux dévoue- 


nient confraternel. 
| Le Président de la Société centrale, 
Le Seerdiatre principal, menbre de UInatitet, 
Guetave OLIVE. H.-P. N&xor. 


The medal and letter had been forwarded to tho 
Institute by Mr. John Belcher, A.HA., President 
of the Congress, to whom they had bean addressed 
under the impression that he was still President of 
the Institute, At the General Meeting last Monday 
the Medal was formally accepted for the Institute 
by the President, and the contents of the letter 
having been communicated’ by the Secretary in 
English, Mr. Colleutt referred to the very gratify- 
ing and courteous terms in which the Medal had 
been offered. A resolution expressing appreciation 
of and thanks for the gift was carried by acclams- 
tion, and by the President's instruction the follow- 
ing letter tendering the thanks of the Institute 
has been addrossed to the President of the French 


Society :— mA 
Londres: te 0 paneier 1007. 
Monsieur le Président de la Société Centrale des 
Architectes Frangpais. 
Monsrevn LE Paesipknt ET ThES HONORE 
CoxFRERE,— 

Nous avons l"honneur de vous faire part d'un ven 
fle sincére reconnaissance émis & l'ananimite es 
l'Assomblie générale de |'Institut royal des arehi- 
iectes britanniques, 4 Is stance du 7 janvier, 
l'occasion du présentation du jeton d'or offert par 
in Société centrale des architectes francais en 
commémoration du Septiéme Congrés International 
des Architectes. 

La lecture do votre lettre, inspirée du sentiment 
d'une amitié si profonde,a été reque vias Pag 
ments, of o’est notre privilige d'etre lea inter 
prétes des vifs remercioments ef de l'appréciation 
plus que cordiale de notre Institut royal. Nous 
rarile toujours le souvenir de cet acte 41 
ra So de In parfaite aympathic et de 
‘esprit de belle confraternité qui existent entre 
nos deux corporations. oe. Ae 

Venillex sgréer, Monsieur le Président et tres 
honoré re, I'assurance de noa sentiments les 
plus dévoués et confraternals. 

Tuomas E. ConLeutt. 
Le Seerdiaire, Le Seeretaire Honoraire, 
W. J. Locke. ALEXANDER GHAHAM., 
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THE BUSINESS MEETING. 
Motion re Official Architects: a Point of Order. 


Mr. Herperr W. Wits [A.] had given notice, 
in accordance with the By-law, of his intention to 
move the following resolution at the Business 
Meeting of the 7th inst., viz. :— 

“That the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects considers that the employment of 
public officials in other than advisory cay 
city is in principle likely to be detrimental 
to the interests of architecture, since it 
creates monopolies extending over long 
periods of time, and likely to do Away 
with that spirit of honourable emulation 
which must always be a most valuable 
factor in the production of the best archi- 
tectural work.” 


Tae Paeamexr, at the Meeting, having ¢alled upon Mr. 
Wills to bring up his motion, Mr, J. C. Sroansou (4) row 
upon a point of order, and, having obtained the President's 
Permission to speak, went on to point out that the subject 
of Mfr, Wills’s resolution hud been vory fully diseased on 
the ard December, and that an amendment to Mr. Wills's 
resolution on that occasion had been carried by « large 
majority. Mr. Stransom submitted that it was contrary 
lo all precedent to bring up the question Again BO BOON, 
and that such proceeding was quite ont of order. The 
wording of the proposed resolution had been alightly 
Altered, but it would be seen that the Inst three lines con- 
sisted merely of arguments that had been adduced by Mr. 
Wills in bringing forward his motion on the rd December. 

fille 7 | to do was in order, it would he 
in order at any future meetings of the Institute to bring 
Up the same question again and again. 

Mr, Owes Frasrvo [4.) said that he took the kame View 
i8 Mr. Stransom. He had looked in the By-laws for eome 
regulation governing such a contingency as they were now 
Inet with, but there was nothing whatever in. the By-laws 
bearing upon the point. He then thought that the matter 
might properly be dealt with in the same way ta the House 
of Commons dealt with auch questions, and « friend af 
his—one of the House of Commons clorks—had been good 
mough to give him the Rules and Orders and Forma of 
Procedure of Public Business, and the rule of the House 
of Commons was asfollows : “ That no question or amend. 
ment may be pro Which is the same in substance su 
th ear sa eerie the same Session has been re- 

, the affirmative or tho negative.” It was true 
that the House of Commons did | 


Tt | two yeurw 
addressed & memorial to the woe i bodies 
hrot ibe Kingdom calling their attention to the 
ereat har that was being done by allowing a0 Inany of 
their public works to be carried out by officials in heir 
seaploy. Again, in the Report of the Hogistration Cons 
mittee: and in the Appendi to the Hoport this subject 





was particolarly mentioned. The Report recommended 
that Porllament should be ELON Et to enact * "Tht 
municipal and other public bodies shall, on the erection 
or alteration of Idings in elties or towns, employ 
aa now dealing with the revision of the Charier, and this 
subject would come up before them, It seemed to him 
that were only wasting time in disens: i 
already been very thoroughly discussed, 


of the committees he had referred to. He thought it rested 
with Ee Mating whether Mr. Willa should be allowed to 
Mr. W. E. Raney Fl: I formally propose, Sir, that we 
proceed to the next business. pene 
Mr. BR. J, Axon [4.}: I second that, Sir, é 
Mr. Wits said it was perfectly true that the subject had 
cussion had been all condensed into a period of a litile over 
an bour, and he had bad no opportunity of replying. He 
had a good deal to say w 1d he been able to reply 
might have altered the decision of the Meeting. LB seach 
usttal custom at public mectings to give the proposer a 
u resolution time to reply. Ho had Bare iy sae y of 
replying, and it was on that account that he wis Pr 
bring the subject up again. If the Meeting, however, dil 
not want him to move this resolution, he would suggest 
that they should signify their wish by show of hands, 
and he wonld of course bow to their decision. —— 
Tue Preamest: Then I will put Mr. Hiloy's motion, 
Which has been duly seconded, that we proceed ta the 
next business, an 
On a show of hands the motion was declared earried. 
Mr. Owen Fine: I take it, Sir, that te ke 
being considered by the Council will be governed by the 
resolution which was passed at the Inst meeting. 
_ Yue Prestpesxt: No doubt they will taka that into con: 
sideration. 
















had given notice—vix. * To direct the 
os Sha een the terms of tho nl HELE 
or fe new London County Hall, with especial 
reference to the proposal to faetee certain archi- 
tects to submit designs in the final stage of the 
com patition.” 


Mr. Woonwann, in 


introducing the subject, 3 
hoped it was hard] Heceamry for him to ass 
Meeting that ho had no eruotial nicliva wer 


ip 
EE 


| motive whatever in what 
he wus about io say, He did not propose to take part in 
the competition, nnd he only apoke as member of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. The Liverpool 
Cathedral competition had bean the most important eccle- 
op competition of the present tion, and the 
Proposed County Hall competition would no doubt be the 
most imports i mtnicipal competition of the eune: : 
and as he intended to narrow his sobject down very 
tm ndeed, he should only trouble them with m few 


Builder of the dona red pretty fully in The 
tat oe ery teat aod He might be assumed 
lesued by the London County Cone tone Which would 


Mr. A, . Srarmim (F.]: Those recommendations are 
ob the agenda of the London County Council, but they 
have mol been passed by the main body ; they are simply 
what are propose by the Committee. | 

Mr, Woonwann said he thought they might consider the 
conditions proposed sufficiently official to warrant o dis- 
chesion wpon them at the meeting that evening. Con- 
tinuing, he said they knew that the London County 
Council had invited foreigners to compete for this building. 
He was not going to quarrel with that. It would probably 
be very awkward indeed Hf a German or a Frenchman 
should be selected: but he sincerely trusted that, if the 
desym of « Frenehman or a German was considered 
i lbosengessss i i the best, be fares ot 

owerer mich the ight disagree with | i i 
In addition to shel Ue kena were nomed in the 
eae penny ai Sgr xe era an Shaw and Mr. 

Hey. He snoo vé the Meeting in perfect agreement 
with him in saying that oot one word could be uttered. 
exeept in complete satisfaction, at the employment of 
Mr. Norman Shaw as Assessor; and he should have 
the Meeting equally with bim in saying that there wae no 
main in the profession who wna better able to eiand at his 
tide than Mr. Riley with reference to this competition. If 
there wae one man who knew the requirements of the 
London County Council, and was able to bring them to 
bear and to aasist Mr. Norman Shaw as regarda the plan- 
ning of this building, and also to give his opinions, and, to 
some extent, bis ga . te to the character of some of the 
architecture of that building, it was Mr. Riley. Theref 
he did not propose to call that in question at all. It was 
the selection of the eight architects that he wished 
specially to direct the attention of the Institute to, and he 
hil net propose toinvite any discussion except on this parti- 
cular point. With regard to the eight architects selected, he 
did not propose to ¢all them into question at all, although 
be would agree that they were not all of them 

= designing county halls. The point he wished to draw 
. nai to was this; Having selected the eight architects, 
My rere those eight arthitests tot to be required to send 
rained nea ore on the same day aa the other boepaticrs } 
of tiene ape had doubtleas been selected because 
lneit almost superhuman ability to grasp the situmtion ; 
and, that being so, the efforts of those eight architects 


wenald ba ss mount, would atand out above the others, 
smuch in May as they would in October! ‘Therefore ho 


could, not conceive any reason whatever why those cigh 
ii yor why those eight 

the should not send in their designs at the sani 
seer sc the others. Ho wished to cast no reflection what- 
tver tpon those tight architecis, He believed that they 
would not lend themeelves to the suggestion, which had 
not been mads, but which might bo made, that in the 
interval which olapsed between July and October there 
ight have travelled to them by some process, with which 
pir BI the moment were unacquainted, some small ideas 
be had pervaded some of the best designs of those who 
nel iyi the first competition. There was just a sui 
neti this might be urged against them when ono of 
Wane taht architects was selected; and, of course, there 
sin i been whatever that one of passin tarchitects 
aa selected, hecause of the tleriatios he had 
iar to in an earlier part of his remarka! That being 
md aden to address the sight architects simply on the 
tectly of esprit de corps, and nothing else, He felt per- 
sleet am that if one of those eight architects was 
Mashed eoserry out the design, and he sent itin in October 
doin fi: July, that architect, whoever he might be, would 
of the edie on account of the nspersions, baton account 
ner pr criticisms which would be passed on the fact of his 
And that large part of the credit uttaching to him 
fa; latwe part of the satisfaction which he would 
feces the architect of such a great building was taken 
lum for that particular reagon, and that particular 


Therefore 
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reason only, He would therefore, without further ado, hand 
in his resolution, which wne.as follows: “ That this Mect- 
ing is of opinion that, in order to prevent the possibility of 
future discontent, all drawings for the comp tion for the 
London County Hall, including the designa of the eight 
selected architects, be sent in on one and the same day, 
The Meeting alao decides that a copy of this Resolution be 
forwarded by the Secretary of this Institute to each of the 
architects who are members of thia Institute,and that a simi- 
lar copy be also forwarded to the London County Council." 
He had nothing further to add to what he had said. He 
appealed to those eight architects—to seven of them at mt’ 
rate, becnuse seven were members of the Institute, 
they would do, following out the desire that there should 
be no suspicion cast upon thelr conduct hereafter, and 
following out the desire to have this competition con- 
ducted in a manner which should not bo open to the 

ge word of complaint. He was certain that those 
el hak gepraai feeling that their ya was not in the 
slightest degree jeopardised by taking th view set forth in 
that Resolution, would do it with honour to theniselves 
and eredit to the Royal Institute of British Architects ; and 
he therefore moved the Resolution he had just handed in 
and road. 

Mr. Hone T, Bonxan (4.) said he had great pleasure in 
seconding ihe Resolution; bat before a vote was taken, he 
should like to inquire how {t waa that those names were 
sclactait 


“Tun Proxnecr: Mr. Woodward distinetly stated that 
he did not raise that question at all. 
Mr. Woopwanp: That is 40. 





‘Tux Pursmext: Therefore f think it cannot be raised 
when you second the motion. 


THe Peremestr: | shot 7 crash 
what he means by “in order to prevent the. bility of 


future diseontent"? Is it necessary to put that into the 
Resolution ? | 

Mr. Woopwann: I will eliminate those words with 
pleasure, Sir. 


‘Tux Puxsroent: Another point is that the competit 
is to be in two stages: one stage of sketch drawings, and 
a further stage of more completed drawings; and it is in 
the second singe that the eig t architects are to take part. 


In what way could you have two competitions? Do you 
propaie that the eight selected arehitects shall send in 
sketch drawings ? 


Mr. Woonwann: I pn that they shall send in their 
aketch designs ut the same time os the others eend in 
theira. 

Me. Minouerox: There will be no further sketch draw- 
ings in the second competition. I have read these con- 
ditions very carefully. The same drawings will go in o 

time with a fow additional drawings only in the 
form of detaila: and it is aleo expressly stated, I believer, 
that for the general competitors there will be no extension 
of time whatever, so that ihe giving of an additional four 
months to thes eivht architects is not only giving them 
£900 extra, but giving them an additional four months to 
consider their original sketch schemes. 

Mfr. Hoxwen: That important competition for the City 
Hall of Westminster waa an open competition, and out of 
a number of first competitors a limited number wae 
selected. There cannot be the slightest difficulty in 
doing the same thing in this case. _ oe 

Tue Peeaoext: That is not Rr on ovale ral Les 
present proposnls. There were to be architecta invi : 
take part in the second competition—which never took 
place, [ believe. | 2 

Mr. Woonwanp: Every! ia aware that this is a most 
unnaual course. 1 invite anybody to quote « precedent. 
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Mr. 0. H. Beonre [F.); Would it not clear the air if we 
siked a plain question: What steps are proposed to be 
luken to prevent anybody seeing the aketeh designs which 
are gent in for the first competition, and preventing those 
people making use of cncwlaies thusacquired in the second 
competition ? 

Mr. E, J. Dixox [4.] wished to draw attention to the 
fact that the drawings to be sent in by the eight selected 
architects tnust be elaborated very considerably, and that 
in the second competition the competitors would have their 
drawings retarned, and could redraw them entirely ag well 
ne submit extra drawings; so that the eight architecta who 
compeled would have double the amount of time to do 
practically half the amount of work. That was RTossly 
unfair, and he should bave great pleasure in supporting 
the Resolution. 

Mr, Eowm T, Hass, [F.} enid that the aubject Mr. Wood- 
ward had brought forward was no doubt a very important 
one, bot it would be in the interest of the Institute to 
remember the history of this question. In the first placa 
there was po decision of the County Council to have 
a competition at all. He thooght he was right in saying 
that tho idea emanated entirely from the Council of the 
Institute. They had had ao considerable correspondence 
with the London County Council, and in the end the 
County Council hadasked the Institute Council if they would 
suggest a course that should be adopted in respect of this 
vory important building, which was to be, as they all hoped, 
one of the finest monuments in London; and the 
Institute Council did submit in considerable detail this 
wohame to the London County Council, and, with vary 
minor alterations, it was fair to say that the County 
Council scheme os it was now before them was that 
which was suggested by the Council of the Institute, 
He did not know whether that correspondence had 
heen published, bat the foot that there had been communi. 
cations had been reported to the General Body. The 
Institute Connell, asa fact, had submitted a scheme, and 
they submitted a scheme of a double competition, That 
was Dota new provision af all. One of the largest com- 
petitions they had had of Inte years hed been that of the 
Hirmingham new municipal buildings. Thatwas a double 
competition. [Tt might have been said that the gentlemen 
who were selected to join in the second competition in 
Htirmingham bad had an ipa of seeing oll the 
designa of those who were rejected in the first competition, 
If it was possible that the gentlemen joining the second 
competition wero capable of borrow the braina of 
others, they would have been Jost as hkely to do it in 
that case on they would in the case of second com- 
petitions. He was speaking perfectly disinterestedly, He 
was not one of the selected eight. He wak endeavouring to 
show that this was a double competition on the lines 
sniyested by the Council of the Institute. 


nomination from "the ciatt 


af the eight 
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Conneil, and of th petitors also, that they should 
epg yp 
Council that whi vt the best 

that could be sre he pu That, he thought, the wiser course 
to adopt rather than, if hes t venture to suggest it to 


would have the County Council's sympathetic con 
tion and that of Mr. Riley, for whom he had the, 





the matter, 


es 


first competition. It was a mere matter of organisath 
a mere matter which honourable mon would give their 
beat attention to. But if they could get for the first com- 
petitors that extension of time, then he thought the secon 

con patition would take'care of itself; and, if that Meuting 


wot. 





been in ontire ign OTD, hee thak 2 Sores pandense on the 
Matter had taken place behaaeae aia Tnatitnte and the 
County Couneil,— r. 

Mr, Henneer Suerccon (A.J culled atten thon to and 





read the following in Inst yea 

rr Hi (Jounwat, 12th May, i) :- ‘ 

feeling it to be o matter of vital importance that 

County whieh London Coun cheat 

fo erect on the south sideof the Thames, 

£1,000,000, should be a building wo 

city in the world, ay 

London County Couneil, in which they 

anes of the Institute in their efforts te 

London County Council having | ‘ims re 

| the r epeciel 3 a 

seve ieee tt i mn Aan 

fnuited competition : dl by te 
t test of the Parsmext, the Sucnerany read 

the letter which was addr Uy the Council of the 


Institute to the Lao 7. the. Gownott of: 5 





a 


THE LONDON COUNTY HALL COMP 


‘Our Council suggest that the method most likely to 
wehieve this result is to Institute a competition. | 
“In support of this view we would draw the attention of 
the London County Council to the following buildings the 
Jesigns for which were all so selected :— ' 
Hngland: The Houses of Parliament. 


The Foreign Office. 
France: The Hitel de Ville, Paris. 
Germany: The Houses of Parliament, Berlin. 


America; The Central Library, New York. 

“The architectural quality of these works amply vindi- 
cotes the method by which such designs were of od 
“In the case of some of these bailding there was & pre- 
liminury and final competition, a system frequently em- 
iloyed in recent years for important works, like the Uni- 
Hatin compere ay rips ota g petra 
is the one sulted to the iremente of the Lande 
County Counail, 

" We are farther to enggeat that, with the view to secur: 
that some of the Saha nyeenrey shall take port in the 
Regie gees 
ae: hbe @ Tn toes thls pt has 
in the ese of the deign for M aig scl of Peace ne 

bp, 

“Our Council are moet strongly of the opinion that it 
will be to the advantage of the London County Council 
to work on the lines suggested herein, as they have every 
— to assure you that a work of this importance will 

regarded with enthusiasm by the whole profession. 
ts If, as we hope, our Council's suggestions commend 

hemselves to the London County Council, we venture to 
append the heads of a scheme for giving effect to the 
prociple— We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 
ay mn Guunam, Hon. Secretary. 
tthe Clerk Tronidos Geeta 

[Appendiz.) 
“PROPOSED LONDON COUNTY HALL. 
aye TEAM OF ACME FOR COMPETITION. 

“L. That a competition should be organised on instrue- 
Merit from the County Council and carried out under the 
mM Mey ri oe of a jury of three Assessors. 

2. That the retition | ided in , age 

(2) the Preli ee ou Ms a aves into two stages, 
shalt The preliminary to be open to all architects, who 
in! subinit sketeh plans of each floor, showing the accam- 
Pete tion to he provided, sketch elevations of two principal 
Shine and one section, and all to be drawn to o seale af 
best dasignn thall be ecloeéed ia peteate by tio Assecsors 
a tted i wate by the Assessors, 

PAW Rae Paton na Se (1) the authors of the said ten 
Pepe designs, each author to receive an honorarium al 
ri on (2) six of the leading architects, to be invited by 
sti ndos County Council batore the preliminary scr: 
- Fine: each of whom shall ala recelve an honorarium 


“In this final competition the drawings tothe same acalo 
shall corsia at least of plung of all floora, four elevations, 
rp thc acre Paes boy det of Seuels to m soale of j-inch 
shall ba biily's x the amertut the Anseauors these designs 

ae jnry of Assessors shall consist of the following : 
Pa to be appointed by the competitors in the 
ni aan competition, For this purpose each 
niing competitor shall be asked to name one 
architect whom he nominates as Assessor, and the 
architect (not a» rar satay who receives the largest 
number of nominations shall be appointed. 
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«A. The Peperiienan’ Architect of the London 
County Counc 
ii An architect appointed by the President of the 
ape Septet of British Architeota. 
“4 The decision of the Assessors shall be that of the 


“Of The architect whose design is selected as beet by the 
Assessors in the final competition shull be appointed ns 
Architect for the new b ding, unless: there shall be in 
the opinion of the Assessors any grave reason to tho 


“Further detail would of course be elaborated in the 


arti s, conditions, and inatractions to be issued to 
competitors, and in the preparation of these the London 
County Council would have the advice and aseisance af 
the Assessors.” 


Mr. Enwm T. Hane waked permission to say that the 
President of the Institute did not nominate the third 
Assessor Architect. One was nominated by the County 
Conneil and one by the Council of the Institute. The 
President had had nothing whatever to do with it. After 
hearing the above documents read he angested to members 
that the Council, in the interests, he was sure they would 
agree, of all the architects of England, had Inid «a acheme 
before the County Council which they had moat generously 
entertained, and with very slight variations adopted ; and 
be thought it would be unwise that they should approach 
them now and ask them to revise those conditions. It 
must not be forgotten that, eft 4 they might criticise an 








sentatives; and that being 2o be thought it would be 
unwise to nak them to traverse it. It waa, however, very 
important that they should get an extengion of time for 
sending in designa for the first competition. 

H. Sratmaw (F.] asked for an explanation of 
all the architects of England. From what the Secretary 
had read, it appeared that the pepo: to throw this com- 

ion open to the architects of whole world omanated 

‘om the Council. / | 
Mr. FE. 'T, Hane: The Council's yeation waa that it 
should be open to “ all architects,” but I can honestly say 
that the Connci! never thought of going beyond England. 
Tur Paros: It was never in the mind of the Council 
that i} was to be open to the whole world. | 
Mr. Woonwanp: May I say in reply to Mr. Hall that ! 
had no intention of casting any ake on the County 
Council? [simply appeal to the selected architects on the 





ground of #s t de corpa to do what I should do myself— 
viz. to sen in their designe at the same thme as the 
general body of competi 


tora. 

Tue Puramext: Thon will you leave it like that—that 
it in an o made from thia meeting to these selected 
architects me 

Mr. Woopwanp: No, 5irj Lahall in any case ask you to 
put my resolution. - | | \ 
Mr. L. Taso fA. : Mr. Woodward mentioned esprit de 

I think the | way to put it in practice ix for this 
meeting to-night to back up the action of the Ca 


y should tal 
action or Jeave the matter alone, if the Secretary would 
read the paragraph in the letter in which, as ho undes- 
stood it, the Institute Council deliberately advised that the 
gix selocted architects should not take “ part in the 

minary competition. If the Council had advised that, 


t was folly for the Merting to take any action in the 
matter. It certainly seem rather a curious course. to 
advise. He had ever heard of any wach competition 
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before. The Hague competition was mentioned: a moat 
unfortunate allusion considering the lamentable reeali of 
that contest. 

Tux Puesmpeyt: If by the Hogue competition id meank 
the Peace building. there were not two competitions for 
that building. | 

Mr. Marnie Ana: It was stated so in the letter road 
by the Secretary. 

Tar Parswext: Then it waa a mistake, — 

Tue Secuerany : That statement unhappily was in the 
letter; it was a mistake. 

Mr. Mavurce Apams, continuing, said he felt sore that 
none of the cight gentlomen who had been invited would 
with to haveany undue advantage; that was not anggested 
wt all, and no one thought it for a moment: but it would 
be more fair and square i! they all started on the same 
lines and sent in their designs at the same time, Ti was 
no se heing mealy-mouthed about it—that would be the 
most satisfactory way—and he could not conceive what 
food would be gained by ite not being'so, Every other 
competition of the kind had been on those lines, and 
same of the results had been most satisfactory, Why 
there should be any departure now, and why there should 
he this anziety to bolster it up, he did not know, unlece 
the Council, without intending It, did mest this thing 
to the County Council, and that was why he asked that 
this particular paragraph should be read, because to his 
mind it see definitely to propowe that those selected 
gentlemen whould only take part in the eecond compotition. 

Tox Secnetany read the ph in the letter above- 
printed beginning * We a farther to euggest.” 

Mr. Enwix T. Haun: I hope, Sir, may be excused for 
saying another word, I bope Mr. Woodward docs not 
think, os he ald just now, that 7 am trying to draw a red 
herring across the path of his resolution, 

Mr. Wootrwann: Well, I do, 

Mr, E.T. Hata: Bui has this consideration been 
Present to the. mind of Mr. Woodward? Supposing his 
soggestion ig carried out, wo know that under the condi. 
tions only ten names are to be selected from the first 
competitors, and supposing that, of those ten, Bix are the 
selected mon, that only means that four cutsidere have an’ 
chance at all of getting intn the second competition, while, 
aa the matter stands, ten wonld go in, At present ten 
have n chance, and I think it is much better that they 
Bhould have it. 

Tor Paxstpesr: Ii would be a matier of no concern to 
me if I hod been one of the selected architects whether 
I sont in my design at once or whether I sent it in after- 
warts ; and I really do not think there is vory much in the 
suggestion that the eight selected architects ure pc # to 
we advantage of the designa which have Guesdel tics 
oa i were, 

Mz. Woopwann : I will oliminate thou word Sir. 

Tun Purser: Whether you eliminate thowe words or 
not, that is what it really means: and, seeing that this 
letter wna addressed by our Counell to the Londan County 
Couneil as far back as April of lant your, I think it wot ld 


made a mistake in that mall detail—for it is only w detail 
when you consider the blg sehome that {i is—bat T think 
it would be very much better to leave the matter as it now 
stands, I should like to emphasise what Mr. Hall said 
with regard to an extension of time for the first desipns. 
It was tated at the Council to-day that the igna were 
to he submitted some time in May. The conditions of the 
competition were not ye} published, and it might be » 
week or a fortnight be they were published. | think 
visa dain by Be pete tan as months in which to 
prepare his design, Go not think we can put it hetor 
the County Council too strongly that the whole 


paring their designs after having 
yeti 2 








tool ater be, had the conditions of th moc 
tion. That ist urport of our letter. I think fal the 
Meeting would baie it at that, we should be doing very 
well dir, tha 


Mr. be D, Cantu [F.]: May I sngrest this a iu "i 
ii the first competitors are given a very short time, is 
a srt to be the case, and » fair amount of time appears 
abe given wo the second competitor, there 8 leat srt 
selected men; and ifthe County Connail rerio abeolute 


the second ition, from any possibility of favouritism 
ie eight solos “the possibilty of their pre- 
Tum Preswest : I do not altogether like the vse of the 
word “ favourition " in this eoaneekion; Dasslins after all, 


the matter will be in the hands of three Assessors. The 


I should like to propose, if 1 fay ha 
amendment to Mr. Woodward's mation, that we confirm 
and endorse the action taken by the Council this afler- 
noon with regard to the extension of time. | | 
Mr. E. T. Hans; 1 think it milght be quite in the 
interests of architects that there should be a separate 
motion to that effect, al 
Mr. Woonwano: This extension of time has nothing 
whatever todo with my motion. If there is a gentleman 
in the architectural profession whom 1 4 desire to 
follow in any suggestion he made it ja the present President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architeats; but, Sir, 


feel so strongly on this point that, whether my motion is 
patriadl oe eae it Epon’ I desire, Sir, that you will 
Kindly pat it to the Meeting. If it does not meet the 
Wishes of the Meeting I shall huve done what I considered 
me duty only in the spirit of what I conceive to be fait 


¥. 
Mr, Mivurce Anam: Mr, Carte appears to me to 
have pointed out one of the most reasonable and proper 
itech ge te diy erie propose * Cue 
siggested, the time allowed for the eight selected men and 
chosen they wil ve committed | 
whieh nay Probabl would ng 
we should not be doin 
who have clearly advised the 


= 





h 





Council tohave adopted. 1 Linieedl 
to second an amendment of that kind, and I think it 
taken wore satisfactory ifthe opinion of the Meeting were 


eS a 


‘tlre. W. Arcot Feary (FP, 


emarks which have been ae " open 
nnind, and I must | when I heard Mr. W siwant's 
emarks I thought was & great. deal sound 


reasoning in principle; but since I have beard the further 
cuurks and explanations made and the official letter fram 
ver Council to the London County Council, I cannot help 

‘hinking that we sbould take a very disastrous if we 
tid anything to upset the terms of thai letter. Evidently 


‘ho Landon County Council have considered he eo 
emanated from this Institute, ar 


ihe suggestions w 
they seem to have carried them out almost to the letter ; 
iid to go back wpon that now would seem almost like a 
vote of cenamre upon the Council's letter. 
Mr. Woorwanp : The Council would not mind that « bit. 
Mr. Avxmy Bauer: I am not thinking of how the 
Couneil would take it, but I am anaes of how 
lace us in the eyes of the world. ins 
timtter I think we may very fair 
before us the names of the eight a. tee 
“lected to enter inte the fina] competition, and there is 
not one of thoy gentlemen who is not held in the _ 
highest estimation by every member of this Institute 
by a very large number outside this Inatitute, We know 
them to be men of the highest honour, and Ido not think 
(or & taoment that ay O08 of us would believe that eae 
would be guilty of taking advantage, even if they had 
opportunity, of the circumstances which Mr. Wentward 
suggedte ; and | would beg Mr. Woodward to consider once 
more whether he thinks it well to press his motion. 
bik H. T, Boxwen: The last speaker has referred to the 
ad to the London County Council and to the interests of 
the Institute. But the g body of the members knew 
iothing whatever about this correspondence. It emanated 
‘rom the Couneil, but the London County Council were 
x ng that it only emanated from the Council. 
HE Peau , 
ood C. ty (Gotshal “are sist re end laces tak fie the 
gar . from the Couneil of this Institute only. 
bin, poxxes: At any rate noneot the ordinary members 
of the Institute knew ow anything at all about it. — 
fi Tox Preimat : I was not present at the time this letter 
a8 Written, but 1 wagon the Council at the time, and 1 


it point out that if matters of this kind hd to come 
‘afore a General the 


sy With regard to the stages of these competitions that 
schema it would have been advisable that the eight 
il rah eset should ave to send tn their designs in 
et firm instance ; but neat ra 
letter, und that the 
iiok we shoul 
] We g 
och be tenon 


fie Coun and the fsa with the 
| ite. It would not be 
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them, or doing that which we should not do. If comsent 


is von to thet, Iwill not press m motion. 

fie BJ. Desow T agree with r. Woodward, and will 
second this resolution. 

Mr. Maruice Apaws: I most say that I deprecate any 
resolution of the kind piel ovang? . Woodward. It has 
been stated that the extension time has nothing to do 


with the question; but ip nent: 38 that, if Weed gee 
adopt such resolution as Mr. Carte pointed ou 
rs flint aggre for any formal letter is a ee? and you 
would ensure the desired end. Havi hat 
written by the Council, we are in all or higatiy: bound ts 
au Council in the matter. 
Canie: The amendment I ia in these terns : 
™ That the County Couneil be invited to extend tho time 





allotted to the first itora to a period of at lenst six 
months, whether the for the final competition be 
extended or not. 

Mr. ET Hann: T think it would bo much better to put 
lit definitely to that it ia « that the 
total period of ihe Sixt wi second competitions should be 
nine months, of which six should be given to the first com- 
petition. 

Mr. Cansu: I acce a 

Tux Paestvest : “T will put fr. Carde's propos 
tion as an amendment to Mr. W Woodenentis sore t-/, 


Mr, Mrmnerox: Nine months is mther a genet 
becanse the assessment is to take place after the preli 
and the three months would not give 






Tue. | 
nine th Seas Ghali qrosk te, 

Mr. E. T. Hau : They will commence ta do it, I should 
think, the moment the conditions are are issued, 


was Tat to the Meeting and carried aa followe 

ty Council be invited to extend ihe time allotted 
taser cal Sceipitinns to eines; OC RERE ES IE 
be devoted to 


tion." 
Tho amen cred finally put as the sub- 
ceanttve usobon and agree 


Limited Competitions for Public Buildings, 


At the same meeting Mr. K. Gammell [A 1m 
accordance with notice, brought forward 
following resolutions :— 

“That in view of the fact that Limited Com- 
petitions for public buildings erected with 
public moneys are a great injustice to the 

and unknown members of the pro- 

easion struggling for ition, and also 

not in the ba fore interests of the promoters, 

this Institute declares that such Competi- 
tions should not be limited, and should 
<= such SN rabl may be deemed advisable 


lic Bodies from instituting 
aes oh Comet titions.” ~— 
“That this Institute exert its influence in 


obtaining the abolition of the growi ing 
custom of non-competing are 
tecta by velasning their deposit." 


Mr. Gasmceit havi Ao to tay witha! desting to sive 
said :— Haha ew it to out desiring 
oes wate ahaa not come rach hhc 
vening to make pleasant ? [have come 
é fer Por eninalt ae 


| 
J 
“ 
; 
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injnstice, but I hope to fight fairly and aquercly, When 


I spoke in June last year [ epoke from notes, and when 


I came to see the report of the discussion in the Jocmyvan, 
I was eo disappointed and so dissatisfied with the remarks 
which were attributed to me that I decided I would com- 
mit my remarks this evening to writing, and ask a per- 
Mission and concurrence to my reading them, That will 
make in my estimation for three very desirable points : (1) 
The conservation of time; (2) Continuity and clearness; 
and (3) The removal of possible cansea of discontent and 
misapprehension. With your permission I will read what 
I have here written :— 

In opening my remarks this evening I am premising 
that every member present in this room is fully conversant 
with the purpose of the motions standing in my name. 
Upon the last occasion, it was courteously pointed out to 
the Aleeting, by Mr, Slater, that there was good reason for 
believing that the contrary was the case. Recognising. in 
view of the reasona he advanced, the justice of his 
criticism, |, at the suggestion of the Chairman, withdrew 
the motions, in order to give members time to consider 
the matter. The report of the discussion has now been 
in the hands of the members for over six months, which, I 
think it will be admitted, is long enough to enable any 
member, anxious to combat my statements, to formulate 
his case. I want it to be clearly understood by every 
member present that | have, from the very beginning, 
at i estes hy aes any form of procedure that can be 
directly or indirectly attribated to a {nection or sect. | 
have solicited no member's presence here to-night, but 
have left it to his individual fake cant to attend, if such 
be thought desirable, On the Inst oceasion, recognising 
that with another motion down for consideration, and Mr. 
Waterhouse’s Paper for further sion, time for 
os must be very limited, I entered this room with 
a Scheme for ng my case, Which I flattered myyelf was 
the Inst word on revity. Well, 1 did ny eee 

reaalt was the production of an explanation which 
took on the character of » drawing combining plans, 
elevations, sections, details and perspectives on one 
aingle sheet. To-night, I proposes to submit for your 
consideration what | would call the specifiention, that 
id to say, to add those points which the combination 
drawing did not, to my mind, sufficiently explain. First 
I want to take that part of my Statement, aa itis 
the Jovnat. dealing with the contention that the public 
are nol best served by 2 competitions. When 
making this sintement Fo merely mentioned, as an: in- 
wtanco of this contention, the competition instiiuted by 
the Bedfordshire County Council for oa eecondary 
school at Loton. I should have added as follows: 
1 do not think it would be desirable or in good taste 
to read the criticism of the plans which appeared in The 
‘Builder: in connection with this competition; but I do 
think it is pertectly fair criticiem to any that the deduction 
to be drawn, so far na I could ses, was that ithe interests 
of the Bedfordshire public had not been best served hy this 
competition, This is, ns stated at the time, only one 
example. Others, of course, could be given, not only by 
m f but, I have no doabt, by individual members 
ehpeal ‘Next, I want, so to speak, to underpin my cnse 
by removing catives of possible unseitlement in the minds 


and which, unless Tam mistaken, wasto the eflect thar ne 
would hot: have young men go in for boo peice 
to the tact of their not paying, hat where I fancy a differ 
venee opinion may exist is in respect to the particular 
-pemons oul af poe On some occasions [ ; . 


argument that, t believe, was advanced iy fe the 














mind, a young and unknown man hae 
ie Hh tr to win a competition o 


non-existent. Second, I 
be so (which I do not 
would really oocur), then, to 
of justice than the present 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor good 


competition for the Paris Opera House in a limited com- 
petition of, say, six architects? Mr, ET. Hall, when 


Pacis mein, — were very birsy, eign the 
tir way to go in for competitions, and he was Mure 
public would not say this propos! was in their interests i, 
ug # result, the busy men trom entering these com: 
petitions the more open they were the better, It wane 
 Hlways practicable, and be thought there 


be grave pause before such a resolution was passed.” AS 
to the contention in the first part of this quotation, surely 
Mr. Hall's sense of justice will subscribe to the old 

that enongh is as good asa feast, In other words, 

Mr. Hall will not consider my remark offensive if I content 
that his argoment to me savours of the dog-in-the- 
Principle, As» to the Intter part of the quotation I may 
wrong, but I have a shrewd suspicion that in pleading for 
* grave” pause Mr. Hall was not without hope of the matter 
being F pamecrseity J buried." Another argument raised 
ee what must no I rgromt mi)’ 

of the competitors. ‘T'o answer thia I contend that there 
ls “ eventually" no waste, for I regard effort expended in 
seas eae esperar 
: ti walking the hospital, and I do not think that 
anyone in this room will contend that the public are any- 
thin bot the better off for the voluntary undertaking. 
yone prepared to maintain that the firet library. 








notice of those in autheeiiy the tremendous eoospetl 
hon that exists, and this, I} think, cannot fail 
tf have anyihi ! reankt, 


ave anything but a good [ think it 
would be a splendid thing for this profession if 
mesechger from Mars could visit some ‘of the more forsanste 
eee it, In the same manner as he did the gentleman 
ihe: TiGanthony's amusing play. Before taking 
menext objection I would point out that the entrance for 


———— 


LIMITED COMPETITIONS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


competition ja-not leory, Ido not think that the 
ist woukl be oomuclesa “atlond 1 included as — 
ihjection the uselessness of competitions fo | 
vet deaigng. The answer to 
‘o be all or none—beyond this I do - the 
ouswer ig required. Another | t offered is that if 
che resolution be passed, public boris 
will bawe no competition at all, but | 
county or borough surveyor. Now I have shader krpapis 
pared ait the posibllity of : 
prepa bo admit possibilit , 
cannot admit the: ia Tommy mind the plan 
eos such as hospital, free . 
baillddinges is now so generall recognised 
alling for great skill and ability that I do not think for 
ine moment that such a sinte of affairs as suggested would 
e tolerated by the public, who in these > commercial 
com quite set upon getting the beast article for their out- 
lay. Imnay be wrong, but I hold the belief that what calle 
forth the building of « new town-hall or some such 
building lhes, not 80 much in the fact as ee 
boilding is im , bat, metaphorioally speaking, that 
that chap Ste r Walsall next door is taking the 
shine out of we, and m3 aren’ going t to stand that, oh dear 
no! They had the lower part of their building eonstracted 
in g will, aad nother! have an wt granite asetd that 
we an er the rear Une f 
there is nothing professionally w in taking <n 
a limited ‘icenpallten and it is Sakis 


practical ities i 
try to prevent one from doing so. I quite agree with this 
contention so long as the building does not fall within the 
class I have indiosted in the résolution, namely, publ 


boildings. lf he, however, meana to - this 
his criticism, then I combat the Malaraaiss thad it ia not 
Practical politica. Another gentleman said 
that he did not think sree dy tse yo would mecrue if the 
motions were carried; but I disagree with hi tra, insnenuick: 
as to hold the belief that public bodies are very like sheep, 
ood mostly follow a lender or an example, and this is one 
of the reasons 1 have in wishing to see the Institute 
placed in » position to pioneer an action which I think 
will one day prove distinctl aa vnctngent: 30. ON te 
profession and the public. thse ass cored trie prise 
licnt so fur as | have been able to. anticipete. 
recognise that there may be others, and 6 be nth 
to hear them, and, if possible, answer or refute them. In 
concinsion | bave to aay a follows to that 
body of gentlemen whom I would lke to see registered as 
‘ Architecture d Go., Ltd.” :—May it ease your enuenne WG 
néséea. The younger genertion are ca) fumedipsay 
They are hungry, Have you the heart 10 keep out | 
Gentlemen, I look and bot for one answer, and 
Whether it comes to-night or at some distant date, | 
cannot foretell, but I feel that it must come, That con- 
eludes my specification, and were I to go on talking, os I 
might easily do, I should Iny myself | 
 abtee torrent 
ni after Fuad 
I therefore move my first resolution as 
“ That laweint af the {nct that limited competitions for 
Public buildings erected with public moneys aro a great 
injustice to the - Dgmuehaarst etch poe Or the 
for recognition. and nlso not in the 






Aa TAY wivisable to dise 
ae bodies from sarebge gucli ce ae s. 
Fr. We. Woonwann | F.) anid he had m A garycacoih 

seconding the Resolution. He had 

former occasion, apd ths shdat peanom why He upparted it 
iran On. ROCOALL ok Blin Pinotiean ok Aime Wet Ht mr iablie 
moneys." Most of those who went in for these competi- 
tions Were ratepayers in some form or other, and he always 
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held the peinsiple thet any man who contributed to a 


blie fund a right to take part in the distribation of 
that fond. It was on that particular ground that he 
the Resolution. 


Mr. G. A. T. Minourron anexunere out ew deat weer 
comparath ly amall com vy in 
ran. eccax-ehials it would be snwise to throm 
to the whole country in unlimited competitim. hey 
should have 200 snd, 300 competitors for dei aborg 
£3,000 jobs. He wou like to move as an : 

‘That such competitions should not be limited except 

eeoraphicaly which would allow them to make open 
tions within certain «mall local area, which was 
Se ees woe ond tory wieilt- 

Mr. H. Hearacore Starwa™ [F.): That is a very common 
ee open in France. ey ee 
ing open Lo ltecte of ce 
eo Mn Srox: 1 move that th words be intro- 


geographically.” 

Me. Enwor T. Haut. (F.] said he did not to 
epeak against Mr. Gammell's resolution gen oe 
he hoped the Inst suggestion would not be carried. 

Meeting what it meant? SS taew'a We city 
—in the North—which had six competitions running now, 
all limited to residents within that city. It was pro-: 
tection of the strictest kind. What What would it mean? That 
no London architect must compete ox within the 
distriet of London. What was 


ToL earnest aangetonn 
Huapext " rr soaeier took it that this 
or Mg Wits (eek ‘Most 






imited com tition wae ari oma iy pleasant thing to be 
invited for, and anyone ' who was invited for it must have 
a cnet ctne of gratitude in thinking of the men who 


Shanes be had because they ware exsioded, 

Fide Sit ee thas boron: at rhghmaaagangeacteate 

could reasonably be expected it should advise public bodies 

bo Belt open Eanes than limited competitions, he ebould 
i. 

vette, Gasnnn. pointed out that the terms of bie reso 

lution were: ‘And should take such steps as may be 


deemed peice fy ” "That did not tie the Council's bands 
in any Way. 
Mr. Eowr T. Hana; If the Institute directs its servant 


the Couneil must earry ibook 
must sar gy Rei 
suggested 


that Mir. Soe 


. STATHAM 
i iecieon pe belay alt Se ena it to 
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not been so in his experience. The limited competitions 
he had heard of were generally for designs for small 
amounts, and he could quite see that it was a wise thing 
to have a limit in local places for small buildings. He 
did not know any very large or really important building 
that had been selected for limited competition, and he 
thought Mr. Gammell had taken rather an exaggerated 
view of the hardahip the young architect suffered with 
regard to competition. 

Mr. Bowxen: The New Central Criminal Court in 
the Old Bailey was o limited competition. 

Mr. C. H. Bronre [F.) said he should like to call Mr. 
Gammell's attention to a paragraph in a recent number of 
the Jovrwa, in which the Council of the Institute had 
taken upon themselves to point ont to certain promoters— 
an urban district council—of a competition that the con- 
ditions were not quite such as Mr. Gammell and other 
gentlemen who entered into these competitions would 
desire. And the short reply from the Clerk to that Council 
was to this effect:—“ Dear Sir,—We have already received 
nearly four hundred applications for the conditions." He 
abould think that when cases of that kind took place there 
was no reason whatever for the Institute to pags a resolo. 
tion suggesting that local competitions should be open. 
He thought that competitions were already much too 
gia and were @ great deal too many; and also that 

re were too many architects who brought the pro. 
feeaion into disrepute by rushing into these wretched. 
Poor, mean, contemptible etitions, 

Tne Poremext naked if i ; Gammell would he antis- 
fied if this question were at before the Competitions Com. 
mittee, who dealt very widely with this subject, so that they 
night Ma to the Council, and the Council report to the 
General Meeting. 


Mr. Gamwent sald he would rather have a vote upon the 
question, as it had been up before. He would Tike to 
point out that the young architect's chance lay, not with 
the big-priced building, bat with a medium-priced build. 
ing; and it was o very great handi ap to young men to 
be only able to go in for bigepriced buildings. If « limit 
wee put na papers the amount of the price, that imme. 
diately pat a ha dicap on young men. It was not given 
to everybody to work in the offices of the shining lights of 
the profession; and if a young architect happened to be 
in a emall practices, he had not the opportunity. If a man 
was in an office where n good deal of big work waa being 
done, he had opportunities of learning to design on a big 
scale which men ina small office in m mall town never 
could get. Therefore he could not accept an amendment 
with regard to the price af the building; it did not se«m 
vee to meet the matter at all, 
i ha be oo mes 
Mir. H. H. Srarmin: T did not formally seco 1 
have no objection to do so, , + ial 
Mr. Hesny T. Hane (F.] sald that so far 14 he knew, 
the Institute very rarely, if at all, ou the method or 
meant by which a competition ould be conducted, 
When it came before the Institute it had nearly always 
open competition or a limited one, After all, the tery 
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themselves more harm than good. In‘a case like this, a 

wmane of ranch ath area apy not to ater: 

to dictate to the public to this extent. ee 
Tue Puamnese I quite agree with what Mr. Hare has 
Mr. C. E. Hercurssox [.}: Mr. Hare has told us that in 


inety-nine cases out of a hundred the promoters have 
ty up their minds as to whether the competition 


ia to be limited or otherwise, Surely, very often public 
bodies apply to the Institute. 


Tux Srcartant: Speaking officially, I do not remember 
any ease in which is seal oapeeite haa been referred. 
Mr. Hercmmson: I am not talking of small competi- 
ti ; 

“Tae Secretant: I mean in comparison with the London 


our R J. Avorn: The Bermondsey Borough Council (o! 
Mr. a2 ae EL = Cay } : PoP oe Z 
Biestcalieser tiulgeteal Pan, isl to the Institute, upon my 
recommendation, for advice as to a competition, = 
TAX ReMACRR As to whether it should be open or 
limited ? 


Mr. ANcEeL: As s00n as the question of a competition 
was started, we put ourselves in communication wi = 
page ata tor daar tice hc Institute for advice, an 
for them to draft out m set of conditions, and they did it. 
Ths} wee en instance in sontrmation of An ch H 


‘ie Secnerany: The Institute is often asked for advice 
as regards competitions, but I do not remember our being 
asked to advise promoters whether they ahould have 
limited or open competition. ; : 

Mr. Axcen: It seems to me that if the Meeting 





this resolution, then the Council will iell these bodies dis- 
tinctly not to have a limited competition, but to have an 





open competition, eages 
Council when the Institute was upplied to, and the nat: 
tute appointed an Assessor, and the Agsessor advised as t 
whether there should be limited or open compe 

Tue Peestoest: That ie a different matter. 

Mr. E. T, Hau: We must not have any confusion- 
The Assessor was not acting for the eg 


remotest and, 50 far as my recollection goes, We 


applied for advice as to the eondact of competitions, aud 
hat has always meant a copy of the Institute Regolations 
for Competitions being sent to them. Ido not know © 
i single case, except the London County Counell—this 
last case—which arose out of our own pressure. on 
Mr. Gaswet.: I was asked just now to quote any instance 
of a limited competition being held, and I have great 
pleasure in reading out the following :—The New Central 
change, the Watford | a CO 
the Btookport T, Hall, “Those oe 









here a list which it would take about ten minutes to rend. 

Mr. Hane : I should like to another amendment— 
vin. that this question be referred to the Competitions 
Committee to report to the Counell. 

Mr. Enwm T. Haun: I second that. 

Tee Paesmmxt having pot Mr. Hare's amendment, on 
show of hands it was red lost—twanty-two voting 
for and twenty-seven against it. ae: 


Tue Paratexr thon pot Mr. Middleton's amendment 
Dhaly insertion of the words “ except geogra- 
n | a ren 7 | 

: lange majority hands the amendment was negatived by 
“HE PRESIDENT then pat Mr. Gammell's resolution a 
carried, ~ ed, and on a show of bands it was declared 


THe PResmmyr, having read Mr. Gammell's. seoond 





resnlution—viz. “ That this Institute exert its infinence in 


obtaining the abolition of the growing custom of penalising 
non-competing architects by retaining thelr deposit ''— anid 
ie thought Mr, Gammell might leave it in the hands of 
‘ho Competitions Committee of the Council. There ought 
io be no penalising. 

Mir, Gaswert.: [do not think there can be any objection 
to the resolution being put. This ia not a myth; it has 
unfortunately happened to me so many times that it has 
induced me to bring this up; so | beg to move the reso- 
lution. 

Mr, Eowy T. Hit ssid he had much pleasare in 
mening it. 

The resolution was then formally put from the Chair 
and carried wnanimouslr. 


The following letter on the anbject of Mr, Gammell's 
first resolution was addressed to the Chairman of the 
Afeeting ;— 
46 Tineoln's Inn Fields, London, WC. : 
Tth Jannary 1907. 

Dean Sin,—As I cannot be present when Mr. Gammell's 
tirat recalution re Competitions is moved this evening, may 
I be allowed to say by letter that my name hae been given 
in support of the resolution from the desire to have the 
question thoronghly disenased ? | 

There seems no doubt that most of the architects gene- 
rally nominated as competitors in seh limited competi - 
tions have won their spurs in open competition, whereas 
this system of limited contest tends to close like oppor- 
ane for the present generation of clever young arehi- 

T am fully aware of the advantages the limited system 
posnesons in saving time and cost to the 7 ers, but, 
considering the large benetits they receive under any com. 
petition, their interesia are, in my jodgment, secondary to 
the interesta of those who are lee to contribute the 
designs. Moreover, I think the resolution is right in de- 
Pie ne ge instances these icoscerr| moss be 

otter airwed. an open, or a prelimi ne ch oot. 
petition, —Yours faithfully, hese | 
W. H, Sern-Sarrn. 


Dnities of Assessors. 
__ At the same Meeting, following the proceedings 
Previn reported, Mr. Herbert W. Wills [4.) 
brought forward the following Resolution, notice 
of which had been duly given and circulated 
among members :— 

“This Meeting considers that the Assessor in 
a competition should refrain from any ¢x- 
pression of doubt as to the relative merits 
of the designs placed in his Award, such 
expression of doubt being calculated to 
weaken the effect of his Award, and to 
lead the promoters to override it, to the 
great detriment of the object aimed at— 

viz, the adoption of the best design.” 
sintin OER OGRE, Cte 
Mr. Wiis said he thought his resolution was 50 
excellent that jt would commend itself to all. He would 
psa si st read it and ack the President to put it to 
Tue Paestomst: 1 think the whole Meeting is with you. 

Ed 


_ Mr. E. T, Hat.: This is already in the Paper of Instruc- 
tions nant to Assessors, clause 8 of whioh sayw: “ The 


formal communication conveying the Assessor's decision 


aa an Assessor, and | have never received that 
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io the promoters ahould be in the form of an award and 
not a report, and it should be so absolutely and decisively 
worded as to leave no doubt in the minds of the promoters 
as io his opinion of the merita of the designs. If any ex- 
planations of ihe award be required they should be given 


rbally," 
Mr. Woonwann: Do those instrnetions go out? 
Mr. E. 'T. Hats. : Yes; those are the printed instructions 
for Assessors. We all oughly agree with Mr. Wills. 
Tue Pursmpext: We will mark it with red ink, Mr. Wills. 
Mr, Writs: Thank yoo. I may say that I iit acted 
! jee. 
Mr. Wills's resolution, having then been put to the Meet- 


American Presentation to Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 

The Times correspondent telegraphs from Wash- 
ington on the 9th inat.:—. ee: 

« The Amorican Institute of Architects last night 
nresented Sir Aston Webb with a gold medal for 
fistinguished achievement in architecture on the 
secasion of a dinner at the Corcoran Art Gallery 
in celebration of the golden piles of the Institute. 
Mr. Howard read a letter from Lord Knollys on 
behalf of the King, asking him to convey to the 
President of the Institute his Majesty's satisfaction 
on hearing of the first medal given to an English- 
man, and one of such pr ional repute as Sir 
Aston Webb, and wishing every success to the 
Institute. Mr, Howard's first speech as Ohargé 
d'Affaires contained a graceful allusion to the 
conspicuous honour done to an Englishman, which 
he felt was justified. Sir Aston Webb had in the 
development of the Queen’s Memorial given Lon- 
don something it lacked in the splendid con- 
tinuation of a spacious avenue and in monumental 
architecture. ) a 

In acknowledgment Sir Aston Webb said that 
he recognised that the award was bestowed through 
the desire of Americans to honour English archi- 
tects. He alluded to the rebuilding of the Quadrant 
in Regent Street as an example of architectural 
improvements in London similar to designs carr 
out in American cities. He also instanced a great 
improv t scheme for Washington prepared by 
the Columbia Park Commission, promising W 
completed to make the capital one of the beauty 
spote of the world.” 


The late Heary Simpson Legg [7.?1. 
At the General Meeting of the 7th inst. formal 
announcement was made ioe Hon. Secretary, 
+, Alexander Graham, F.S.A., of the death of 
Mr. H. S. Legg, a member of the Institute for 
forty-seven years and a district surveyor in London 
of over forty years resin . Lege waa 
elected Associate in 1859 | proceeded to the 
Fellowship in 1873. A few weeks ago, at his 
iest, the Council transferred him to the class 
of Retired Fellows. Mr. Legg passed the statutory 
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examination qualifying him to act as District 
Surveyor in 1856, and received his appointment to 
the post of District Surveyor for Mile End in 
1865. He had only quite recently resigned this 
appointment. | 

Mr. H. T, Boxnxen [A.], rising and addressing 
the Meeting at the conclusion of Mr. Graham's 
announcement, said that it bad occasioned him 
vreat sadness to read of the decease of his late 
friend, Mr. Henry Simpson Lege, He had had 
the pleasure of knowing Mr. Lege for over forty 
years, and for a considerable portion of that time 
it had been his privilege to work for and with him, 
Although he was not perhaps so well known at 
the Institute as were many other members, he had 
carried out several important works in the shape 
of hospitals, schools, churches, and public and 
private buildings. Mr. Lege was not by any 
means an advertising architect ; one never saw his 
name, for instance, put upon a board outside his 
buildings. He worked always in o refined and 
scholastic way. As regards his work, he belonged 
rather to the older school, the school which favoured 
the more purely classic style, He for one felt he 
had sustained a great logs—really a personal logs 
—when he read of his death. They had many 
good men and many good architects in the Insti- 
tute; but it would alwa be a pleasure to re- 
mi ro fu gar bach e ly man as their late 
cOlleagué—a man who held a very hich opinion of 
his profession, and whose pridlings pes were 
honour, integrity, and single-mindedness, He 
thought they should put on record with regret the 
death of such « man, who had been for so long a 
period a member of the Institute, 





The New South Wales Institute. 


The Institute of Architects of New South 
Wales have arranged that the examination for 
mimission of Associates to that body shall com- 
mence a8 from the Slet March 1907. After: that 
date all persons desirous of being admitted gs 
Associates dca i et ” roan to have 
ses AN GXSNUNATION equivalent to the R.1.B.A. 
termedinte, ze se ssc 


The oa aging Committees of the above Schools 
lague the fol] wing statement of the work of the 
Schools, as well for the benefit of intending students 
and of visitors to Rome and Athens, as for the 
purpose of enlisting interest and support. 

_The British School at Athens (founded in LBAG 
ae Pekar Aringry of Greek archweol we 
Opportunity of pursuing their researches 

in Greece itself, wit | command ot istinsortn 
the recent great advances of the science haye 


logical centro of the first rank. ‘The concentenne, 
in the Athenian musenms of numerous and most 





important discoveries which have taken place on 
Greek soil in the last few years has made a personal 
knowledge of those museums in the highest degree 
desirable for Hellenie scholars, and nowhere else 
ean the architecture of ancient Greece be studied 
to such advantage. chee tl ane 
in past years in Oy in Crete, at Melos, -n | 

Peloponnesus, and askenees are striking examples 
of what has been added to our knowledge by 
The School is tering on its second year's 

’ bool is now entering on ears 
operations on the site of ancient Sparta. The 
work already eons in Laconia payercear catnlogue 
of the Sparta Museum, surveys of | rtifications 
at Epidaurus Limera, Zarax, and Geronthrae, and 
trial excavations at Thalamae, Geronthrae, and 
Angelona. Researches in the remains of the 
Byzantine age have also been carried on at 

onemvasia, Maina, and Passava. At Sparta 
itself rich finds were made when work was began 
on the site of the Temple of Artemis Orthia. The 
whole of this site hag recently been acquired by 
the School, and its excavation, for which funda 
are greatly needed, will form the major part of the 
coming season's work. A special illustrated an 
for HOG for this object has recently be 
cireula’ 

Until to-day archmologic research has done little 
ot nothing to add to our knowledge of the State 
which vies with Athens herself Sor, the corns eee 
ing place in Hellenic history, and it rests with us 
to see that the work thus ‘ha y inaugurated at 
Sparta is adequately sustaine 
_ The creation of the British School at Rome was 
in a sense the complement of the foundation of 
the School at Athens, the work of which had been 
mainly devoted to the study of the civilisations 
antecedent to the civilisation of Rome, The 
conditions of work, however, are necessarily 
different in a country where the national autho- 
rities reserve to themselves the right of excavation, 
and the energies of the Roman School have in 
consequence been mainly devoted to research and 
publication. The Sehool is now housed in the 

alazzo Odescalehi, and its premises include 4 
Library of upwards of 2,000 volumes. ‘The 
Managing Committee have secured the services in 
Succession of three Directors with special qualifi- 
cations in the respective apheres of medimval and 
—— acho! ' ser, of competent apes 

SPeCtOrs. ree volumes of the Papers of bi 
British School at Rome haye appeared, Aad the 
fourth is now in preparation. | 

The prospects of the School, if it receives ade- 
quate support, are at thia juncture most promising. 
A scheme fora definite and substantial work, the 
cataloguing of the Municipal Collections in Rome, 
mag Met with the sanction and co-operation of the 
with the Capitoline Museum, ia now in. Gourse | 
Preparation. In the seeond volume of the Papers 
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of the Schoot appeared the facsimile reproduction 
of the Coner MSS. in the Soane Museum, and this 
publication may be looked on as the first instal- 
ment of a comprehensive scheme for rendering 
rier other treasures ue this kind. His 

Majesty the King has graciously given permission 
for the publication of the Dal eee drawings in 
his possession, and their appesran may be | 
for in future volumes of the Papers, The Director's 
exhaustive stady of the topography of the Roman 
Campagna, two sections of which have appeared, is 
proceeding ; and plans are under consideration for 
anthropometric and ethnographic research in 
Bardimia, 

It is scarcely necessary to urge on students of 
history the debt which modern civilisation owes 
to that of Rome. On no other single spot could 
the development of religion, art, literature, and 
politics be similarly deduced from the irrefragable 
evidence of monuments, and the story of this 
development from Classical through Medimval to 
Konaissance times has been from the outset the 
field of the School’s work. | 
_ The student requires two auxiliaries when work- 
ing in Athens or Rome. First, the command of 
an aflequate library; and secondly, the advice and 
help of  trined archmologist, residing on the 
spot, occupying an official position recognised by 
the local suthorities, ins following i 
advances of the science, due partly | 


covery and pert to t | | 
materials. Both these advantages are now secured 
to the students of either School. Students are 
udmitted free of charge, the principal conditions 
heing that they shall pursue for three months 
some definite course of study or research, and that 
they shall at the end of the Session write a report 
of the work which they have done. By a recent 
rule an ageres residence of four months at the 
two Schools qualifies for studentship at both. The 
Committees also elect as Associates visitors or 
residents engaged in study or exploration who do 
not qualify as regular students, All students, 
associates, and subseribers have the right to attend 
the open meetings of the Schools and to use the 
Libraries, 

Both Schools receive from the State an annual 
grant of £500, which has to be renewed at the 
expiration of every term of five years. This 
recognition on the part of H.M. Government gives 
ieee and stability to the work of the 

hools, but for the furtherance of the plans 
enumerated above the Committees ask the con- 
tinued and liberal support of the public, and, 
imleed, the renewal of the Government grant 
depends upon such support being given. 

Subseriptions will be gladl acknowledged by 
the Hon. Treasurers, Vincent W. Yorke, bsq-, MLA. 
School at Athens), and A. H. Smith, Esq,, M.A. 
22 Endsleigh Street, W.C. (for the School at Rome). 
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Full information of the work of the Schools 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Mr. John ff. Baker-Penoyre, at 22 Albemar 
Street, W. 


MINUTES. V. 


At the Filth General Meeting (Basiness) of the Session 

1904-07, hell Monday, 7th January 1907, at 5 p.m.— 
Present: Mr. Thomas E. Colleutt, President, in the Chair, 
$5 Fellows epeTety O members of the Council), and 57 
Associates at 1 member of the Council),—the 
Minutes of t angen Sr 1Tth December 1906 [p. 125) 
were taken as read and signed na correct. 
The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President— 
viz. Henry Kdmund Mathews, Fellow ; Exnest John Dixon, 
Arthur Christopher Goulder, Edward Holsworth Walker, 
Francis John Humphry, Sydney Moss, Alexander Cowie, 
John Newton, William Dathy Quirke, Associates. 

‘The Hon. Secretary having announced the decease of 
Henry Simpson Legg [fF.| Mr. Horace T. Bonner [4.) 
expressed his deep regret mod sense of personal loss at the 
event, and paid « tribute of respect to the high character 
and merits of the late member. og 
The Secretary read, tranainting into English, a letter 
from M. H.-F. Nénot, President of the Ceniral Society of 
French Architects, presenting to the Institute ou behalf of 
his Society a gold medal in commemoration of the Seventh 
International Co as of Architects: whereupon the 
thanks of the Meeting were accorded the Society by 
acclamation, and the Secretary wns instructed to write 
expreesing the thanks of the Institute and its cordial 
ieee Hien. Ueeretary Soesial unoed the receipt of 

¢ Hon, Secre fe y¥ announced 1 ceipt oO 
donations to i tien, es fea his motion a vote of 

The hig neg announced that, by a resolution of the 
Council under By-law 20, the following had ceased to be 
members of the Royal Institute—viz. John Thompeon, 
Michael John Gummow, Herbert Baron Walters, Herbert 
John Philip Kimpton. | 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands under By-law 1 :— 

As Fuccows (2). 
THOMAS HARRY WESTON [A. 1895) (Bristol). 
As AssoctaTes (2). 
MATTHEW JAMES DAWSON [Probalioner 1900, Stu- 





tf 1905, Qualified for Assoc. 1906). 
HARRY GEORGE | PSL [Special Examina- 
ni}. 


‘The following were elected en bloc by acclamation ;— 
As Hox. Conxesronptro Meunens (16). 
ROBERT BUKER (Member of the Imperial Society of 
LOUIS BONNTER, Pre | hritectes 
liplimés par le Gouvernement Francais, Archiiwcte- 

on-Ghef des Batimenta Civile ct Palais Nationaux. 
the American Institute 


FRANK MILES DAY, President of th 
af Architects; Lecturer on Architecturn at Harvaril 


University, (Philadaiphie. USA). 

JEAN-JOSEFE [ CALDWAEEE (Brussels). 

CASS GILBERT, Vice-President American Tistitute ‘et 
‘Architects (New York, U.S.A.), ee ‘ 
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GEORGES HARMAND, Avoeat i Ia Cour d'Appel, Paris, 
Member of the Jedicial Council of ths Société Centrale 
dea Architectes Francais (Paris). 

HERMANN HELMER, KK. Oberhaurath (Vienna 

VIRGIL NAGY, Building Councillor to the Cingiom of 
Hungary, hata at the Hungarinn Technical 
University (Boda: 

LUDWIG NEHER Pecieia: -on-Main), 

GEORGE B. POST, Chevalier of the | 
(New York, U.S.A). 

JACQUES MAURICE POUPINEL,. Architecte diplimé 
par le Gouvernement Franyais (Paris). 

ABRAHAM SALM G.B.zn (Amsterdam). 

VENTURA TERRA (Lisbon), 

DON FERNANDO ARB § ¥ TREMANTI, Member of the 
Spanish Academy of Fine Arts, Inspector-General 
of Works at the Ministr 8 sae Arte, Madriil, 

GUSTAF WICKEMAN (Stock 


The President having ae on Mr. Horbert W, 
Wills [4.) to bring forward a motion of which he had 
given notice with reference to the employment of public 
officials for public works of architecture, objection wns 
taken that the matter of Mr. Wills's motion having been 
disquseed and voted upon by the Institute so betir er ils 
the 3rd December Inat, it Was contrary to ‘huss lbr 
out of order to bring what was toproranat same ques- 
tion forward again after so brief an in 

The President having titimated bie opinion that it 
rested with the Meeting to decide wi: r the motion in 
question should be proceeded with, « aanlntces aaa | 
moved by Mr. W. E. Riley ty -] and seconded by Mr. 
angel (4. that the Meeting pase to the next bauiness, 
. oe the Chair, and declared carried on a show of 

an 


Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.), in accordance with notioe, 
dnew Vente lo the proposed conditions of competition 
for the new London County Hall, with especial referencs 


to the Bt Sophy to invite certain architects to eobmit 
designs in final 


stage of the eeupestiamn, and moved 
the following ores :** That th is Mecting is of opinion 
that all draw the competition for the London 
County Hall, includiag the designs of ‘the eight selected 
architects, be ent in on one and fame day, The 


Mecting also decides that a copy of this resolution be 


forwarded Hh Secretary of the Institute to each of the 
architects who are members of the Institute, and that a 
similar copy be forwarded ta the London County Council." 


on d'Honneur 


The su = baring, bean been discussed, an amendment, 
moved by Mr. W. D, Care, M.A. F.S.4. [FP], and seconded 
by Mr. Maurice BA Adama [(F ‘|. in the terme of the resolu. 


tien re below, was curried b mires majorit ; and 
having been put as a wubstantive seotion ee 
Besoven, That the London Count ia cam lon Aber 
{6 extend the time allotted to the two competitions 
lo nine months, of whieh siz ehall be devoted to 

the first competition. 

Mr. K. Gammell i) (4.), in with Tt 
rTeiotetiote :3. “That in view of 
competitions for jublic buildi 
© m are wi ‘ mjusticn to t 
fr cen nS a ee ea 
for recogni Om, Ath net the 


Nh stay dthene bai Pulhic Bodies fj 
instituting vibe Pre severe! +." That this isis ha 
custom ol 


{ion of the growing 
Hon-oom 
gt shale ,esalising peting architects by retaln- 


Mr. Gammell read some remarks in and moved 
hia first Tesolution, 
Woodwand [271 Was B60: qd by Mr. Wm, 
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An amendment by Mr. G. A.T. ee [4], pecan 
vueds * eccent purest : Of the 
words “ except 
not be limited " wag pu 
A further binges of 







consider and report to the Cc wis also 
vote und ¢ ved —22 for and 137 against. 
The resolution as ote or was then formally put 
from the Chair, and it wna 
Itzso.ven, That in view of the fact that limited com- 
petitions for public erected with lle 
moneys ure a great injustice to the young be: Un 





such @ ae he daaséd watytaahils i teachers 
rh sep ae may instituting such competitions. 
Further, on the motion of Mr. K. Gammell [4.}, seconded 
by Mr. Edwin T. Hall, it was 
Resouven, That this | 





penalising non-competing 
iheir deposit. 

Upon the motion, in accordance with 
Herbert W. Wills, the Meeting, without further 
unmnimously cai he 

Resorven, That this Meeting considers 
in ® competition should refrain from any 


natice, of Mr. 
discussion, 
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the drama, or the lyric. Mr, Bodley, however, not 
80 very long ago burst through the barriers that 
repress professional emotion. And now another 
practising architect, Mr, J.J. Cresswell, of Grimsby, 
has joined the scanty band of architect-poets, con- 
ferring at once new lustre on his profession, and 
adding yet another name to the long list of Lin- 
colnshire worthies, which, ag you may hear at any 
dinner of the members of the Linootnehiee Hociety, 
surpasses in length that of any county in England 
excepting only Devon and Middlesex. Those who 
associated the ona with nought but froga and 
fens have spoken of its inhabitants ng “ yellow- 
bellies.” But long ago Fuller suid of Lincolnshire 


that “as it equalled other shires in all ages, so it 


went before itself in one generation,’ the spacious 
times of Good Queen Bess. And for hia theme 
Mr. Creaswell, fitly, as becomes a Lincolnshire man, 
has chosen a Lincalnshire subject, that’ beautiful 
a beneath whose shadow he was born and bred « 
the sky-y-pointing pyramid— 

That far above the vapour-shrouded town, 

Above sense-genderod mists where weak doula drown, 
Engendering nobler deed and nobler thonght 

Khineth through whatepe'er of (rue or high 

The mind hath figured or the hand hath wrought, 


The quotation, slightly varied, appears in his 
Sketches and Sonnets, published last year und 
to be obtained of the author, The collection 
comprises twelve sonnets, together wiih seven 
illustrations of the spire from Mr. Cresswell's 
drawings ; the one which is reproduced on the pre. 
ceding page shows the interior of the lantern, 

To the writer, to whom the spire has long 
been familiar, Mr. Cresswell’s book has given renal 
pleasure, not only for the theme, but for the treat- 
ment. For these sonnets are more than versa, 
more even than good verse: the author a poet 
stands confess't. Again and again, aa one reads, 
one comes upon noble thought wedded to noblo 
words, In one striking paszace he tells ws how the 
Pyramids arose with sound of bitter proan und the 
crack of the taskmaster’s whip at somo stern 
Pharash's command, Not a9 the quiet growth of 
the parish churches of happy, peaceful England. 


Our sires with joyous song and etatefal heart 

Above their red-roofed homes, the busy mart, 

The fruitful ¢ornfield and the dainind acul, 

Where ther had loved and wrought, and played and w 
Lifted this fair thank-offering to Geol; a ee 
Then, with His blesing, in ite shadow slope, 


Of the series of sonnets perhaps the seventh will 
win most favour; and with jt this short Apprecia. 
tion may filly concloile. It should be premised 
that Louth, with its ple want (j eorrian honses, lina 
in a little valley where a trout-siream debouches 
into marshland which extends far out east to Stn, 
At the lmck rise the Lincolnshire Wolds, here wal | 








(19 Jan, oo; 


wooded. The spire of the Bicioke inept . 
usual by a newel staircase, er part of whic! 
is unlighted., the one all the mee soi 
when one emerges from the darkness of me Upper 
part of the stairs to the battlements, and suddenly 
there bursts into view the broad expance of hill 
and wood and the illimitable marsh. 

Step over step, and round on weary round, 

Faint, fainter grows the murmur of the street, 

While each dim latticed loophole’s due repeat 

Shews further sunk the atill-reeeding ground ; 

Light dies away, and dies away all sound, 

Save slow and slower tread of tolling feet, 

The golitary clock’s dull ceaseless beat, | 

And whispering echoes in the stillness drowned. 

Hut sudden bursts the aun, blows heaven's free alr,— 

There far abroad in the calm noontide ray 

Lie fertile plain, grey wold, and woodland gay, 

oofed with one sweeping vault of azure clear ; 

Weakness forgot and sorrow cast awe, | 

Earth shows more beantifal, Heaven shines more ter. 


Faaxcrs Bown. 


THE COMPOSITION AND STRENGTH 
OF MORTAR. 
[See Jornxan, p. 17.) 
_ Mr. Wintius Dousx's communication, handed in 
by Mr. H.D. Searles-Wood at the Genoral Meeting 
of the 17th ult., is as follows -— | - 
The members of this Institute, and indeed all 
interested in good building, must be grateful to 
Mr. Dibdin for so freely laying before them these 
resulis of long and expensive experiments made 
in the interests of science. A great deal of know- 
ledge has been acquired in England, a3 in other 
countries, of the strength of materials from similar 
work ; but here unfortunately, from want of public 
We 


Spirit or other cause, itis put away in the 
holes of large firma, and not available to all. . 
tiust honour those who, laying aside all selfish 
desire to keep their store of information to themt- 
selves, and animated only by the wish to advance 
knowledge, ao generously make known the results 
aos ma 
‘ Dibdin has not dealt with the question © 
Portland cement mortars, which has ‘bean most 
fully investigated by M. Foret in France. M. 
Feret found, in r rl to the fineness of sand, that 
for similar proportions — a. | 
(@) The strength is less if the grains of sand 
are 6) ie Eton of one size, | thie 
(9) 2De Smaller the grain—e, the finer t 
eani—the loss the strength, 7 
(c) The strength is increased by the use of 





#ruins of mixed sizes, 


| —_— —E 
i a! 
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The use of grains of various sizes results in a 
mortar having less voids, because the small grains 
fill up the interstices between the large ones. If 
we had the choica of two sands, large-grained and 
fine-grained, the Sed a Mita ‘sand would make 
& stronger mortar the fine-grained, but a 
mixture of the two would make a stronger mortar 
than either alone. Reckoning as large pe the 
sand which will pass a sieve of 6 mm. by 5 mm. 
and he retained on ons of 2 mm.; as medium 
grains that which passes one of 2 mm. and is 
retained on a O06 mm. sieve; and as fine grains 
all which passes a 0°56 mm. sieve, M. Feret finds 
that the maximum strength is obtained by sands 
in which there are n> medium grains, the propor- 
tion of large grains being double the fine grains, 
including the matrix itself as fine grains. M. Feret 
shows his results by ingenious diagrams in the 
form of triangles in the Annales des Ponts et 
Chaussées, vol. vi, (1892), and a valuable résumé 
of his experiments will be found in Johnston's 
Materials of Construction im the Institute 
JOTary. 


Mr. Dibdin has also shown that the addition of 





a small - rtion of elay (not mould) to a sand 
in Sri cones tends to increase its strength, A 
series of experiments in America, most carefully 
maie and extending over three years, led to the 
same results. | 

Messrs, W. Cubitt & Co. have made o series of 
experiments on the strength of Portland cement 
mortars as determined by tension on briquettes, 
and Portland cement eoncretes as determined by 
compression on 4-inch enbes, using various sands, 
washed and unwashed, from Leighton Buzzard, 
Poole, Northfleet, ordinary Thames sand, Ac. 
they also found that in some cases the unwashed 
sand pave better results; in other cases there was 
but litth improvement by washing. Cubitt’s 
experiments were on briquettes and cabes at various 

3 from seven days to one year, and with their 
kind aeeetae are given below. 
It ts 





not to be assumed that the presence of clay 


always improves a mortar. The true lesson to be 


drawn from all these experiments is rather that m_ 


any important case we should make testa with 
the actual sand to be used. Nowadays, testing- 
machines are readily available. 


Tests or Buiguerras oy Sanp axp Portnann Cement Mortan with WasHED AND UsNWASHED 
BANDS MADE IN 1905-6 ny W. Cunrrr & Co., 258 Gray's Ixx Roap, Loypox, W.-C. 


The following are each average results of six briquettes :— 
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Tenelle teeta clo (ha per equate toh) after 
eee Proportion by welglc $$$ 
Fidave Lceovth months ¢ months | 2 oeontin 
| } 


i parts = 


Sand sug out of trenches in Lang Acre, 1 part prare 
| 


Lonlon, W.C., containing 25 per cent. of 
elar, unwashed 


Sand as above, but washed and retained ) 


0 per cent. clean water | 


161 nt il 460) 1 


on 8 sieve 1,600 meshes per square inch Ditto 26400 HO 407 ale 703 
25 per cent. passed through the sieve) | 
Unwashed sand from Poole, Dorsetshire, | . 7 
containing only 06 per cent. of wesidue | Ditto 393° 0—Cts SG Gili i = 
through a 1,G00-meah sieve | 
Poole mand as lost washed . Ditto gia ATT 450 521 = 
Residne ofabowesand, 6 we Ditta 2 265 a26 _ — 
= | 
Unwashed pit sand from Northileet, Kent | f | 423 = 
el pi ; | 7 TT a a 
(8 good sharp éand) - - } | ante | 
| = 
Sand a above washed . raw Ditto gap 8S] OA 
Unwashed i sand dradged near, | Ditto 711 2M ont = = 
TRY ESET) i | 
Sand P i 1 HT baat a74 _ _ 
= tal 4 above woahed + 4 é id le ‘ 
Ditto 207 288 A145 _ = 
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The following ure cach average results of threa cubes :— 


1 to 6, Viz: 


very clayey | 14 sand 4 
LO per cent. clean water = 
Thtowahed 8. kkk Ditto a4 a4 
Cases ballast and sand from Poole, tice Ditta 18° 28 
Ditto washed 6+ =». gw On kw Ditta 22 | 
Unwashed pit ballast from Northfleet, Kent Ditio Ta 20 
Dittownshed , . . Ditto 2 Lo 
parte Mame teery ped sod san ded Dito! 5 a 
Dittownhed 2... f. wiis Ditto Br a9 
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Tests ov tHe Pontnaxp Cement vsep Ix THe EXPERiMENTs, 
Temperature of air in the test-room 56° F. 


water = 56° FF, 
Apparent density of the cement 1-035 ; specific gravity 8-1. 
Fineness. 
Residue on 50x 50 standard sieve (2,600 meshes per square ineh) nil par cent. 
Fa 76 mt ri iF (5,776 iL Te oe a 
" 190 = 180 " (32,460 " ". ) l4 + 
Setting Time. 


Finalin air S hours. Water used 25 per cent, by weight, 
» water] ,, . | 


Soundness. 
Pate set in air sound, and after being in boiling water 6 hours sound. 
F water ul | Ld fF i 
| , Expansion.—Le Chatelier’s Test. F 
Cylinder set in nil mm., and after being in boiling water 6 hours 2 mm, 
» Wa , 
me ri if af a 1 nW 
Tensile Tests tin ibs. per square inch). | ne 
Neat arta oe ay of Os Geanent 
Avernge in Ibs, of six briquettes each, veg “ae an “‘ 
Percontae of water used in gauging the nent briquettes 18 per cent. by weight. 
. rs + ean 


gS = a 
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MARBLES: THEIR ANCIENT AND MODERN APPLICATION. 
By Sir Lawrence AuMa-Tapema, O.M., R.A. [HF.),and Wat. Batwoney, F.G.S., F-RAMLS. 


I. MARBLES: THEIR ANCIENT APPLICATION. By Sir L, Austa-Tapema, 


gleanings from the little I know about marble and its use in antiquity. 


T the request of the President and Council, 1 venture to read to you to-night some 
time before the dark days, when the 


: _ Antiquity in this case means, I suppose, the ) 
Noman civilisation had come to an end of its supreme reign in the then known world. But 
its reign has never really ended, for the influence of the Noman civilisation lives still, and 
we are benefited by it more than we are aware of, and the dream of the great rulers has ever 
since been the reconstruction of the Roman Empire. 

As for architecture, it is needless to say that if owes much to Roman art, especially 
through the Renaissance, when the love of marble reappeared ; for this beautiful material 
wis sadly neglected in the Middle Ages, to such an extent that even the places where if was 
quarried had been forgotten, and pioneers like our Mr. Brindley had to hunt for them, and 
by sheer enthusiasm and persistent research, suceeeded in rediscovering several of the old 
quarries from which these glorious columns and slabs were extracted, which will ever command 
our admiration. | . 

True, Roman art owes much to the Greeks, who in their turn owe much to the Egypuan, 
and the Mesopotamian, and the Syrian eivilisations, but what interests us most just now is 
that the Romans used marble more ‘than any other people before them. 
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In Egypt, granite, porphyry, and onyx (or rather Oriental alabaster) were only used as 
building materials, never to my recollection to beautify a building decoratively. 

In Nineveh we find seulptured slabs of marble utilised as a dado, but the principal 
materials used for decorating a building seem to have been tiling and metal. Tiles were also 
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used in Egypt, the sepulchral chamber of one of the oldest pyramids being decorated in that 
material, 

Where marble was first used for decoration (setting aside the sculptured slabs at Nineveh) 
I have been unable to discover : though this use of it must go back to great antiquity, to judge 
from what Pompeii teaches us, There indeed we find in the oldest wall painting many 
painted imitations of marble slabs and dados, as shown in the photographs [pp. 170, 171] of » 
room in the house of Sallustins., 

The houses where these paintings are found undoubtedly date from the Republic, for in 
them, as in the house of the Mosaic of the Battle of Issus, we find purple much used. This 
colour never appears in the later Pompeian decoration, as during the Empire it was used by 
the Imperial family only. 

Amonget the things which astonished me most at Pompeii was that in a town where 
marble was little used, very precious marbles were put to common use. For instance, I found 
in quite ordinary houses, bronze door-sockets let into rough blocks of Oriental alabaster, 
evidently remnants of some marble mason's workshop. 

The only marble columns 1 recollect in Pompeii, are some unfinished ones in the new bath 
which was being built when the town was buried, and some in the Temple of Venus, also in 
course of erection. 

I remember only two marble dados in rooms, one in a small house behind the Forum, 
opposite the house of Eumachia, made of that eold grey marble still so much used in Naples, 
set off with beadings of rosso antico (to my regret I have lost the drawing of it), and another 
in a small room, this time in the house of Sallustins, made of different sorts of marble, as you 
can see in my drawing [reproduced p. 173). 
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Then we find marble used on shop counters [see illustrations pp. 175, 176]; but there 
are very few so carefully treated; more often it is only pieces of slabs of different colours 
imbedded anyhow in the cement, the top being always a slab of marble. j 

I remember only one marble public fountain in the streets of Pompeii, the one behind the 
oldest bath; but the seulptured heads for the imlet of the water are more often in that 
material, 

The floors are mostly of marble, either slabs or mosaic, and many impluviums in the 
richer houses are covered with white marble, as are some of the altars and pedestals ; be : 
one of the finest bits of marble in Pompeii is the door frame of the house of Eumachia, 
now in the Naples Museum. 3 : 

As for sculpture, of course there is plenty of 1t in marble. When a Roman will Wis 
made seulpture was considered an item of value, as was house property and cattle. Strange 
lo say, pictures do not seem to have been considered in that light, although they sometimes 
commanded high prices. Julius Cesar bought for his public gardens in the Transtevere the 
Medea, and another picture by Timomachos of Byzantium, a contemporary artist not an a 
master, and paid £16,000 for the two. 

[In Pompeii marble was also largely used for the funeral monuments outside the town, 
but always as a yeneer over brick or concrete, which proves that it was a costly material. 
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By utilising marble in that way the Romans obtained very great dexterity in applying thin 
slabs, and saved the material itself greatly. This wayof utilising marble had a great influence 
upon the form of the mouldings, as in most instances, the slabs being applied to the hed of 
cement in such inclination as the body of the moulding required, the moulding became 
subservient to the thickness of the slab. 

In Rome itself the use of marble was much more. prolific. Already during the Republic 
it was used most luxuriously, for we learn that when Julius Cesar reached Rome after cross- 
ing the Rubicon he found the Treasury empty, and one of his successful ways of replenishing 
it, was to levy o tax on marble columns. 

Mazois, who studied the ruins of Pompeii so thoroughly, and whose publication on that 
wonderful revelation of Roman civilisation is still « standard work on the subject, has written 
a book, The Palace of Scaurus, from which you must allow me to extract a few remarks to 
illustrate the luxury of marble in Rome at the end of the Republic. 

Seaurus was a partisan of Sylla and had amassed a colossal fortune. His house, built at 
the foot of the Palatine, contained an atrium of which, according to Pliny, the roof was 
supported by columns of Lucullian marble, a black marble found in the island of Chio. 
These columns were thirty-eight feet high; no house in Rome possessed columns 80 high. 
About these columns Mazois tells us, when transporting them to the house, the architect 
passing through the Forum with them, a philosopher, a client of Scaurus, remarked loudly 
to the amusement of the bystanders, “Until when will the laws be silent and allow such 
precious marbles to be utilised in a private house, in the face of the elay gods that decorate 
the pedimenta of our temples?" the architect answering, “‘ When you will cease eating the 
dormouse and the glands of pork at Scaurus’s, notwithstanding the censorial laws forbidding 
it,” brought the laughers to his side, | 

Of the reign of Augustus it was said that he had found a Rome of brick and had left a 
Rome of marble. Building was rife, and architecture went apace, and the influx of marble 
was accordingly very great. The principal buildings and monuments erected during that 
period were in the Campus Martius, The Marmorata, the landing-stage for the marble 
discovered to the south of Rome, could not answer the purpose, and so they built a landing- 
stage for marble near the Campus Martius, which was discovered when rectifying the 
course of the river some twenty years ago, According to Lanciani:—One hundred and sixty 
metres above the bridge of St. Angelo a landing-stage was discovered built of blocks of 
tufa put crossways, without the help of cement, and coated with an outside facing of Travertine, 
fourteen metres wide and five high, protruding into the river for 4 distance of twenty-six metres, 
at an angle of forty degrees to the main line of the direction of the stream, On each side of 
it was a spacious landing almost level with the water's edge, built of concrete and faced with 4 
palieade of square beams of Quercus fiobur, from six to sight metros long, fifty-five by fifty 
centimetres thick, and ending in a point with a protecting fo 
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inscriptions were discovered proving that there stood in olden Himes the A ea 
Marmoram, the central office for the administration of setae et er W i hare 
Bre + of the Cro Around this office, and on each side of the ayenn ee 
rivate property of the Crown, ' “F | nitist | in large 
it with the above-mentioned landing-place, stone cutters and sculptors settled in larg 
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nombers, When digging in those quarters 


chops, the yellow crystalline sand to cut the 
To judge from the unfinished 
there, the aculptor’s activity in th 
then that the Marmorata to the 
later period and the obeligks and 


one i6 sure to meat with remains of their work- 


marbles, and their tools and unfinished sculpture. 
Statues of Dacian prisoners, of which ‘several were found 
18 quarter must have ceased after Trajan, and perhaps it was 
south of the town was built, as the greater columns of the 
other big pieces of marble could only be brought through the 
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bridges and bends of the river with great difficulty, if at all. In any ease it was used much 
later, for the specimens of marbles found in that emporium are of later dave. 

It is said that porphyry and verde antico were only introduced under Heliogabalus. 
Granite columns appear already in the ruins of the Basilica Ulpia, where giallo antico was 
well represented in the steps leading up to it. 

The Temple of Venus in the Forum of Julius Cawsar was in white marble, and so wus the 
Temple of Venus and Rome built by Hadrian. They must have been rather blinding with 
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their gilt bronze roof tiling against the dark blue sky, and I can well sympathise with the 
later Romans wishing for more colour, The Greek and Etruscan temples were painted all 
over, and they were beautiful, I believe, for the alkaline colours were not yet invented, The 
builders of the Parthenon rejected all blocks of marble not purely white, for they intended to 
colour it all, The columns having their shafts, say yellow, that yellow had to be as pure and 
unstained as possible. The colour was, I believe, sunk into the surface, for an engraved line 
separated the different colours to prevent their running into one another, as can still be seen 
on some remnants of the moulding over the Panathenaic Friese. l | 

If now we compare their colouring with the coloured marble, we must admit that a 


colour; but then the exquisite research of refined form in Greek architecture could ct : on 
the play of colour which in Roman architecture so often hides slovenliness of form, as does the 


play in coloured marble when used for mouldings. a 


[26 Jon. 1907 
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Marble found its highest development, perhaps, in Byzantine architecture, when painting 
was replaced ly mosaic, and when colour reigned supreme; then the outside of the buildings 
had become severe and simple, and the richness of days gone by found its place im the interior. 

In the best times of Roman architecture, those overwrought Corinthian capitals and 
cornices, with undercutting and overcarving, look more like lacework than architecture, and 
mike us wonder, They are a marvel of workmanship, and must have come to valae in the 
Italian sunshine; the white marble being transparent, the shadows became warmed by light 
as well as by reflection. Notsoin London. Look at our Marble Arch! 

Marble is beautiful stuff to deal with, and 1 am almost loath to praise it before English 
architects, and perhaps tempt them to try it in London, where the overcharged atmosphere 
forbids our making use of it for exteriors. 

When used for interior work I know nothing finer, nothing more precious, nothing more 
wonderful, than a well-adjusted and well-disposed marble decoration. It isso clean and bright, 
60 Solid, and never harsh or unpleasant, provided it be applied by a man of taste. 
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ll. THE MODERN ASPECT OF MARBLE-WORK IN ARCHITECTURE. 
By Wa. Brvovey, F.G.5., F.R.M.S. 


fl VWENTY years ago I had the privilege and pleasure of reading before you in this 
room my first Paper on Marble; since then I have read here two others, in addition to 
various contributions to your JOURNAL. This makes it somewhat difficult to avoid 
repeating something I may have said before ; #0 Task your indulgence should I accidentally 
ft) Pub, 

The name “ Marble” carries with it a fascination that few other words do; it holds the 
same position among stones that gold does amongst metals, The fractured appearance of a 
piece of white oryatalline niarble conveys an impression of value not possessed by any 
opaque stone, and its usefulness began with the earliest civilisation. 

The archaic seulptures in the maseum on the Acropolis of Athens, executed out of the 
finest Paros and delicately tinted, have a life-like effect. It is therefore no wonder that 
marble was adopted as the most useful material for the representations of the deities ; ee 
the same world-wide affection for it still eonlinues, and As civilisution and wealth increase, 80 
does the demand, as it is certainly now more extensively used than ever before. 

All the old quarries of the Greeks and [Komans, with only one exception, are now found 
and are being reworked. New marble rocks have been discovered and opened out in various 
parts of the world. 

Quarrying is now carried on by improved methods, the chief one being by wire, sawing 
the blocks off the solid rock instead of the ruinous one of blasting. 

Manafactories of various sorts, with improved mechanical appliances for working marble, 
have increased. More workers of all kinds are being employed, and new uses for xoarbie Bro 
constantly springing up. Further, | venture to think that our methods of uaing phate 
inproved. ‘This no doubt accounts for much of the general progress, But with all this 
advance, go far as this country is concerned, thera is another side to look of, and that 
seriously, which is, that the bulk of the money spent here LMaiics eee atin o area 
manufacturers and workmen. After these wntroductory remarks a more detailed deseription 
niay be acceptable, 


To commence with Carrara, the quarry output of this district has enormously increased 
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of late years, and worked material at a still greater rate. The whole of the marble-bearing 
rocks of the Apuan Alps, of which Carrara is the chief centre, have now been attacked, nol 
only on the southern slopes, which grade to the railway and the sea, but also on the northern 
sides of the mountains, where there is no outlet for the produce except by long-distance 
circuitous routes either to the west by “ Aulla” and railway to Spezia for shipment, or east 
by the Baths of Lucea, thence by railway to Leghorn. (This route through the valley from 
Lucca to Aulla is one of the grandest in North Italy and little known, There are villages 
with good churches. The watershed of the rivers on the way, Serchio and Magra, is crossed.) 
On this northern side additional costly roads have been constructed, some along edges of 
precipices, ascending to new quarries at very high altitudes. Not only are these mountain 
faces being hewn away, but the very summits, which are snowcapped a great part of the 
year, are being cut down. Some of them, as Mont Altissimo Sarravezza, possess the most costly 
and durable statuary marble known. In addition to all this enormous output of block 
material, mills and manufactories for sawing and working the marble have increased, and are 
still increasing, at even a faster rate than the quarrying. 

Until « few years ago, all these mills were worked by water power obtained from a stream 
with not ao great fall. These mills ine reased as long 15 any water power remained. Now 
large establishments are erected in the plains nearer the railway and the sea, worked by 
suction gas engines of Italian make, the eoal for which it pays to import from England. 

Quarry proprietors and manufacturers are making money, and workmen's wages have 
increased, 1 am told, in ratio. The produce of white marble at Carrara almost supplies the 
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civilised world, the greater portion of which goes to America, These same remarks as to 
progress in the Carrara districts apply to others, such as St. Ambrogio, Verona, the red and 
yellow marbles of which have been judiciously used in England of late years. Delgium, 
Germany, Austria, and Sweden and Norway have also advanced, 

Greece also has improved. In Thessaly the anment quarries of verde antico are turning 
OuL IMNmense quantities af splendid sound material of every kind that ts to be found in the 
old buildings of Rome and 
Constantinople. 

Of Iate years many 
important monoliths of 
verde antico have been 
quarried and used in 
England. At the present 
time blocks can be got as 
large as those used in 
St. Sophia, Constantinople. 
The whole of the blocks 
have sawn faces as cul 
(lirect from the solid rock 
by the nid of the wire saw. 
One square block I saw this 
last spring contained over 
four thousand feet cube. 

The old Curystian 
quarries of Cipollino, on 
the island of Eulxea, have 
produced during the last 
few years over one hundred 
monoliths of large size: 
these have been used in 
limport frat buildings mn 
this country, Germany, 
and America. Shafts for 
Emplch Beas OF columns can be obtained of 
practically any size.* 

On the island of 
Scyros are a series of old 
é are being reworked, and 
our, but unfortunately it is 
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arries on the same side of the mountain as the old workings : these have for many years 
en worked indifferently by the marble masons of Athens. The output is very little, but 
ime ig of good quality.° I had marble from these quarries twent yctive years ago. A few 
“ara ago a company was formed to work the marble on the north side of Pentelikon. For 
purpose a railway has been constructed at great vost, and quarries have been opened. 
\fnch marble has been quarried, bul the good vein of classic times on the south side has not 
t heen found, Large sizes are obtained, especially from the south base of Stamatovoum, 
) opposite mountain. Sawntills 
ave been erected, fitted with good 
inchinery; bot as they have no 
iter-power, coal has to be brought 
irom England, and the sand for 
awing from near Carrara. Two 
rears ago I visited the Turkish island 
i Kos, near Rhodes, where there 15 
deposit of translucent oriental 
Jabaster, with delicate chalcedony 
colour tintings. It can be quarried 
in lurge sives, but the blocks contain 
holes. Small sixes can be got for 
Vises, a8 used by the Greeks (for 
remation sarcophagi). On the island 
I Samos are quarries of yellowish 
lihister: this appears sound as seen 
it the steps on the “ quay.” 

The general AP Peirce of the 
vresent Greek little resembles the 
‘lassic figures in sculpture with which 
We ure familiar: bat them ability to 
Work marble seems “to run in the 
blood,” as they ent it with as much 
e456 And freedom as masons here cut 
soft stone. You see them executing 
long futed columns from blocks lying 
on the ground, with no more setting 
out than « circle described at each LAKON OM CPA (ATH TA ete 
end, They are now equally good at | : i | 
quarrying, All this skill has been acquired within the last Penare SOR, he output : me 
HUA ries in France, Spain, and Algeria is not on the increase. | The noblest peleskrod marble 
the world has ever known (imperial Egyptian porphyry of “Mons iat cies : eee. 
mworked.. ¥ wold gladly give any assistance in my power to anyone having ” —. 
desire to rework these unique quarries, We know its value ax ge what \ hile = i Pe 
there is, as I have seen myself, any amount of material YenHuning, and wt sree . ° we | o 

Wa have in this country m any excellent marbles of various colours, 84 Well 45 Diack ant 
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and low freights, against our high rail- 
way rates, no doubt many of the marble 
rocks that are now dormant would be 
worked to the advantage of the land 
proprietors and the workmen. 

A® ancient marble quarries continue 
to be rediscovered they prove «unmis- 
lakably that the Romans used very few 
coloured marbles in the decoration of 
their important buildings. The con- 
fusing multiplicity of names given to 
fragments dug up in Rome, and renamed 
by enthusiastic collectors like Corsi and 
others fifty years ago, are entirely wrong 
and misleading. It is now proved that 
a5 Many as a dozen examples have all 
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come out of one quarry. Small fragments are often 
very deceptive, 

The same colonred marbles and porphyry that 
4ré found in Rome aré also found at Ephesus, 
Carthage, and other Roman colonial cities, Thi 
shows the ability of the old Romans to move their 
choiee materials, even when of large size, to distan! 
parts of their empire, 

Monolith marble 
universally used by 
has continued : 
Shafts wer 


shafts to columns were 
the Romans, and the wse 
down to the present time. The old 
® all wrought in the quarries, even 
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‘the largest size, like those of the Temple of Antoninus 
wid Faustina in the Forum of Rome. I recently found 
in one of my own quarries of cipollino at Styra a broken 
aft seven feet in diameter. ‘I think, perhaps, this is 
‘he largest known. It would work out at about fifty-six 
feet in length. Within the last few years a large number 
of coloured monoliths, extracted from at least emhteen 
‘ifferent quarries in several countries, have been used in 
important buildings, chiefly by Fellows of this Institute. 
| doubt if since Roman times so many have been 
quarried and worked. At the present time there is little 
difficulty in getting them, and when selected and appro- 
iately used as supporting columns they have the same 
impressive dignity as those remaining in Rome, Con- 
stantinople, and elsewhere. According to a very rough 
calculation, I consider there must be in Europe, North 
Africa, Egypt, and Asia Minor mot less than ten 
thousand old Roman monoliths still existing, $.500 of 
Which are in Rome itself, 

The sturdy shafts of the late Mr. Bentley in the 
new Westminster Cathedral are effective 
and quite equivalent to their cost, Fluting 
and reeding of a rich coloured shaft rarely 
ty for the additional effect obtained. 
luting is sometimes of use when a stone 
cannot be quarried the full length required 
ind mn joint has to be made. This is best 
done as seen in the giallo antico shafts of 
Trajan's Arch, now in the Arch of Constan- 
line, Rome, The joint in this case is made 
one-third up, at the top of the reeds, which 
hide it, 

Monoliths of rich marble used aa 
architraves in large doorways or openings 
are always effective. The most imposing | 
kitow are those of the great entrance to St. 
Sophia, Constantinople: these are in verde 
anticon, Those to the famous entrance of 
the Pantheon, Rome, are in white Greek 
mitble. The monolith threshold in which 
the bronze doors work is Africano breccia. 
In the Pitti Palace in Florence the whole 
of the large doorways are in Rhondona 
breccia. Those of our National Gallery 
are rouge Kitrusean, from near Chemora, 
Algeria. All these doorways mentioned 
mt in three stones: two jambs and a 
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Where boldly figured 
marble is used the mason’: 
horizontal joint sometimes 
destrove the continuance o! 
the coloured pattern, 

In a boldly mouldel 
simple cipollino doorway 
to my own house I have 
mitre-jointed this with a 
notch at the back, For 
amall works, like mouldings 
round panela in monu- 
ments fixed on a siah, | 
do not see that there can 
be any objection to mitre- 
jointing. The Italians often 
158 It, 

At the present time 
there is a desire by certain 
architects to erect in 
London important build- 
ings in white marble. lL 
) cost is no consideration. 
inhi - | oes there is no difficulty, for 
, the marble would then be 
used as any good building 
: ork would be lasting. 
the Italian method of built brickwork, with marble 
‘sie ond and surface need not be more than three inches 
fifteen inches hich, slightly nae iste Was 4 eee ashlar courses, any, of twelve or 
éfiect to the walling of the Propylen a Ai neh bond courses ; you then obtain aimlar 
E Another method for a good Lown house would be p 
the Palazzo Doria and other buildings in Genoa. ; 
Plaques of porphyry and colour are Sriaes 

For marble work in 
minall detail in a 
ing- It ought 1 
ailicised surfac 





stone. | doubt not, if the material is properly selected, that the w 
If economy in building is desired, then th : 


slab casing, is good one. The slab for} 
thick, and even leas will make 


brick building, faced in the style of 
Ona, where, ulong with the white marble facing, 
; rted in suitahle white framings 
| | “ ‘ i , 

ee as ‘anes ni eG mouldings might be used, which would save cost. 
ii be done with 3 ee wee sede meee ae see pep aks 
a é, which is a preservative, | ree methods now in use destroy the 
| There is a cost difficulty in leav 
the Greek stele. Of all the marble 
are more impressive than those of 
churches of Lucca, w 
ehise), 


AS [wo of th 


ne our white marl 
buildings | know 
the duomoe and } 
8 Of a delicate { 
eflect ax comy 


ile work from the tool, as seen in all 
erected since classic times, none to me 
aptistry of Pisa, and the duomo and 
. ranslucent ivory tint, all left from the 
lt “3 ise spiel ys Papers made some Deeg iff ete 
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The black and white marble tiles formerly used for pavements were thick, with rough 
lacks, the squared edges being only about half an inch. These were prepared out of the 
juarry waste. OF late years the demand has so increased that it now pays 0 manulacture 
them ont of block slab. There is also now a considerable demand for tiles about a foot Square, 
or greater, of verde antico, Greek cipollino, and breecias. A pattern made with either of 
ihese and white 1s effective. 

A white tile floor of different shapes, forming a pattern by jointing only, always makes a 
quiet, effective floor: black also does the same. 

Thin tiles of marble can be prepared for walls to be used for the same purpose ae 
encaustic ones are now used, and fixed by ordinary workmen in the usual way. Stone stair- 
eases to dark offices would be improved by white risers of tiles or slips of marble. } 

Marble chimney-pieces continue to be designed according to the orthodox proportions of 
the size of the rooms, even when the intention is to Insert in them slow combustion grates. 
he effect is that the narrow grate looks like an afterthought, and the remaining op an has to 
it filled op with tiles, or something that goes with neither the chimney-piece nos the _ ee 
Chis can be obviated by designing specially for the purpose and still retaining the desired width. 
Heat expansion of both the grate and the chimney-piece ought to be provided for. Metal, 
which expands when hot, goes back to its former size on cooling; but 1 find marble, when 
heat-expanded, only goes partially back. : 

A few years ago I was desirous of having a fireplace in the narrow hall of my own house, 
ind this had to be fixed on | 
bh wood floor. To do this J 
placed a three-inch slab 
ot marble, large enough 
‘o hold the chimney-piece 
itil make a hearth. The 
opening was made o little 
larger than the grate it had 
(Oreceive., For convenience 
| got n local man to fix it. 
Finding, as he thought, 
the opening too wide, he 
laboured away and nar- 
rowed the lintel: but my 
own work turned ont just 
AB had, for, after a few 
lires, the jambs were pushed 
open, and the thick hearth 
had three radiating cracks 
in it from under the fire to 
the ontside of the slab, but, 
like a fireclay back, the 
tracks go no further. 
More than twenty years 
azo Mr. Norman Shaw 3 | 
jointed his hearths, and —— | a i Brose tient 
that if thie only WAY Lo TART, COWES VRE ANTION ANAFT®S PRIMARLY FROM THR copicn 
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Until a few years ago marble fenders were made with ordinary curb sections, standing 
above the hearth as much as four inches, and four and a half wide. An infinitely better 
effect can be obtained, out of the same quantity of material, if the proportions are, Say, 1X 
inches by three, with appropriate sections, with the bevelled moulding inward, in the same 
way as a picture frame is treated. This is far better than an outward bevel for looking down. 
With the bevelled moulding inward, the fender and hearth are seen at the same time, 
producing the effect of greater size. When the bevel is outward, the effect is not nearly 
80 pleasing to the eye, for the hearth and 
fender then appear separate and distinct 
from each other. 

When it is desired to placea dog-grate 
in the fireplace opening, an elliptical curved 
plan is made with five or six inch vertical 
strips of white marble, the inner angles 
only slightly touching. This will resist 
the fire and reflect the heat like a “Dutch 
oven." 

In all countries from the most remote 
times the best stone obtainable has been 
used to erect memorials to the dead, Thus 
the Egyptians used granite, basalt, and 
alabaster ; and the Greeks marble, When 
we visit the ancient cemetery in Athens, 
and admire the old erect stele in sifu, then 
move on to the National Museum and 
study the continuous rows of sculptured 
stele and sarcophagi, and if we are able 
to visit the museum in Constantinople and 
admire the so-called Alexander Sarcophagus 
and others brought from Sidon (Asia 
Minor), of refined architectural designs and 
sculpture, with delicate tinting, we may 
then seriously ask ourselves, “Ja our 
nation ever likely to approach the same 
standard of perfection?" There is no 
| doubt this was the zenith of sepulchral art. 

Sebati Poitier SM aaiograpirrs, Cinaleiniiminply Good, well-thonght-ont work on the same 
MCU OF RAKMOMI, lines continued to be executed in marble 
all through the Roman period, as seen in 

generally, including our own. | 





the museums of Rome and Kurope 


caus dee ar Byzantine work coloured marble sarcophagi of large size in imperial 
(ecnsan “ ns “i . — of food simple design, with some originality, eame into yogue 
| ' Ave been illustrated in a previous paper). During this period very little 


niarble was quarried: what ¢] 
a + WHAL they required was us ained be ¢ ‘atin ‘ot early 
work or blocks left in the ancient setiig # usually obtained by the destruction of early 


With the advent of Renaissance 
came into use. There were erected | 
slabs on the floor, and Rigi 


art in Ttaly marble monuments of every kind again 
ee memorials on the walls of churches, sculptured 
mmar’ tblets in the cloisters, all delightfully lettered in 
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readable characters, full of interest, and as various in design as they are numerous, some 
with the introduction of colour that have not yet been surpassed. These bridge us over to 
Westminster Abbey, where in similar design and colour we have the shrine of Edward the 
Confessor and the tomb of Henry V. These are the first works in thia country that 
show us the colour value of imperial porphyry. 

In England at this time Purbeck marble was being used; and although a perishable 
stone numerous skilfully designed tombs and recumbent effigies are still in perfect pre- 
ROrVaA LON, 

Our English Renaissance monuments have a character of their own. They are mostly 
executed out of Derbyshire alabaster and black marble, the effect being heightened with gold 
and colour, ‘These are 
works of which we may be 
justly proud, and in con- 
trast with modern work 
they certainly hold their 
own, In Germany, com- 
mencing with Basel and 
following the Rhine by 
Mayence and Cologne, then 
through Belgium and Hol- 
land, we find late Renais- 
[inte Monuments of some- 
what similar character to 
tur own. ‘They are gene- 
rally executed in black or 
black and white marble. 
Many of these show origin- 
ality in design, and sare 
well worth studying. 

Of late years many 
good monuments have 
been designed by archi- 
‘ects, and appropriately 
thought ont to fit them = : : aitter, Pace Comstantiangt 
inobtrusively for the build- , nig see 
, 2 : MOeQtE OF KAKRLEN. 

‘nes in which they have 
heen pluced. Many good men who are no longer with us, like the Inte John Sedding and 
Thomas Garner, have left us numbers of monuments equal to the old. 

am sorry to say this country imports annually thousands of tons of ready-made 
monuments in marble and granite for cemeteries and churchysriny,, The! marhie'‘aqnes are 
nearly all made in Italy. There are probably not more than five in a hundred worth looking 
at. They are void of artistic character of any sort. I would put a fax on them, if only to 
prevent them contaminating public taste. They get into churchyards, destroying the 


individuality of the old local monuments and the old village Iason. | | 
3 use of marble as a decorative material for important 
bout thirty-five years ago with the building 
M. Garnier was the architect. The marble 
This work had considerable 





The present advance in the : 
buildings may be considered to have commenced a 
Of the Paris Grand Opera House, of which the late tual 
decoration of this edifice is still one of the sights of Parts. 
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influence on architects both of this country and of America. Many of the workmen came 
over here on the completion of the work: others went to New York and obtained employment 
on the various large buildings, such as hotels, insurance offices, and mansions, which have 
been erected regardless of cost. 

At the same timejmen of enterprise in London saw openings for good hotels here which 
they erected, coloured marbles 
being freely used to make the 
buildings attractive. Architects 
realised ite value and introduced it 
further into municipal Inildings, 
banks, instrance and other offices, 
museums, town and country man- 
sions, theatres, and every deserip- 
Hion of building of importance. 

Very little marble work was 
done in England previous to the 
introduction of workmen from 
Rome in 1268 to execute Edward 
the Confessor’s shrine in West- 
minster Abbey, the mosaic pave- 
ment of the presbytery, and the 
tomb of Henry 1. On the com- 
pletion of these works the work- 
men would appear to have re- 
turned to Rome, or they may have 
been lent only by the Vatican to 
Henry II. for these special works. 

Our Early English masonry 
carvings and sculpture in Purbeck 
marble of this period stand out a5 
unique. The history of the workers 
has vet to be written. The designs 
for capitals are original, and ure 
executed with skill in a masterly 
manner. They well understood 
| | the use of the drill and the 
- ss } value of perforation in their 
———— | carvings, which have not been sur- 
: Va a pissed. 
et) aa eS. Good work in Purbeck marble 
NN EF) continued to be produced through 

| Guinier Fevres, Pisturrapiars be PrOoiieed TY E 
Se ee eae CR erie a sd, the later architectural periods, and 
during the Gothic reyival much of 

Work. It is difficult to say why 
— ghout England, unless it was owing to ils 
bes ay Lea instance, a8 continuous columns in @ 
rock for quarr care bso rpt ac beasain The Ce 

: yim_ would also be-in its favour. The 





this marble has again been weed for restoration and new 
Parbeck marble became so generally used throu 
eolour, which is a quiet neutral grey. 

nave, thia retiring colour would incres 
mercially convenient position of the 
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marble beds are in the Purbeck formation 
| and erop out in Durlston Bay, Swanage, 
i which is delightfully sheltered, and ha: 
iy shelving rocks in the water from which sea 
- raft could load. London from earliest 
| times has been pitched and paved with 
| Purbeck stone: the good beds of this form- 
_ ation produce one of the most durable stones 
found in England. The marble beds con- 
tinue in the upland strata to near Corfe. 
From these numerous quarries it is an easy 
gradient to the sea at Swanage. 
! The marble used inland, as at Salisbury. 
would most likely be conveyed by pack 
mules, as is still done in countries where 
there are only natural roads. | 
Our English alabaster may safely be 
classed with marbles, although it is a sul- 
phate of lime and not a carbonate. The 
quarries have been worked ever since the 
Norman period. Itis a very useful material 
for interior decorative work, but it ought 
not to be used in any position where it Js 
exposed to a heat of over 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It is especially adapted for the 
P walls and operating rooms of hospitals, as 
é i: it is not acted upon by ordinary acids. 
Culms Priv, Ploloprephera, Coutantinepe. =, _ 2 YOM medieval times until the present, 
CRETRAL GATE OF MOSQUE GF eVLEIMAS TER, it has been used extensively for sculpture, 
pe , sepulchral monuments, and chimney-pieces. 
Much in past time has been shipped abroad. The quarries still produce good stuff for which 


there is a large demand. It has also been used in several importan ‘idings in New 
York, U.S.A. ’ be veral Important bul a8 


At Holkham Hall, Norfolk, there are, 





nS 





t Holkha 7 in the entrance hall I think it is, eighteen fluted 
monoliths, shafts about sixteen feet long, designed by Kent; and there are also a number at 
Kedleston Hall, Derbyshire, designed by the brothers Adam an ie 

The famous Knossos in Crete, with its labyrinths. h buil - . Tht | 
ae : Drone eaten Phd ADVTInehs, tin a large crystalline gypsum 
a raat like rock salt, It was quarried and squ axed Gavan -aancbies Bl 
/wing to its being covered up it ia in| +s | ee oy | , 
: Be jae overec Up If 18 in good preservation. The burnt material produced the 

There is in the Ephesian Room at the British M ; if simi 
hae ag , “useilm & carved circular pec of simular 
alabaster. The Bulls from Nineveh are made of NER eres circular pedestal o 

F rom Renaissance times the French, the Italians 
workers in choice hard stones for decorative purposes 
none of these nations produce work 
rock crystal, jade, amethyst, and th 
their designs of contrast—small wo 
like the Japanese, should ever 






rk against broad—is truly rammarkats ed | “Ie, 
begin to work, for th y remarkable, and if these peop 
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n our houses, I doubt not they would produce something good: We ourselves in this country 
have never done much in this direction—the French and Germans at the present time are 
practically the only workers for Europe; but the work the Germans produce is generally of 
a Very simple character. , 

There are a number of different-coloured marbles, of extra rich quality, which are mostly 
special beds in the rock mass. These, when opened out in two or four, produce panels which, 
like pictures, require framing. This is best done with a neutral contrast colour, or some 
quiet pattern marble of similar colour, either deeper or lighter m tone than the panel. 
What we have to guard against is destroying the wall space, If the stile framings are in 
strong contrast and deeply moulded, the panels have the effect of continuing underneath the 
stiles, unless a neutral strip surrounds the panel. I the frame is flush with the panel, this 
obviates the defect. | 7 

The beautiful church of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle, which is octagon in plan, with 
massive piers, has recently bean cased with marble ; and although archeologists may stand 
aghast at the idea, still it has been done, and exceptionally well done, for 16 15 eovered all over 
with slaba of light-coloured cipollino in the handsomest way imaginable. The slabs are 
simply fixed in front of the present wall with bronze studs, the whole . being perfectly hollow, 
the stud-holea only going into the wall. The old piers are in no way injured. ek 

The simple marble wall lining designed by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema for his own 
studio some years ago is one of the 
best I know. It consists of nothing 
more than straight figured upright 
slabs, not wide, of grey-green cipol- 
lino, cut across the bed, and fixed 
slightly out of the upright with a 
hatter, This method of sloping 
inwards I saw recently at Pompeii. 
The game applies to the square 
pedestal altars in the Temple of 
Eleusia and others where they have 
4 blight diminish upwards. 

Our National Memorial to her 
late Majesty Queen Victoria, now in 
progress, and the Indian Memorial 
Hall at Caleutta, must give impetus 
to the use of marble in both coun- 
tries, I consider that marble is now 
being used in architecture in a 
broader and more dignified manner 
than was generally done thirty 
years ago. We now only occasion- § 
ally seo work that is garish; but | 
this may sometimes have its use as 
advertisement, or, what is better, 
showing us what to avoid. One of 
our drawbacks is that we have too i. 
many marbles from which to select ; Maban dt Jaaitler, Paetapraphers, Conskantinnpls 
nearly all the kits af the world RYEANTING (IMPERIAL OTTOMAN Wiowtw) 
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are brought into our markets. We have everything the Romans had, and in addition the 
produce of hundreds of modern quarries of every variety of colour, 

In conclusion I will again repeat, the nearer we keep to working as the Romans did, 
with as few colours as possible, the healthier will be the effect obtained. I strongly advise 
young men to make notes of marble colour combination they see, not only of old work, but of 
new, if i mily to know what to avoid. 
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*," Bee, with reference to the cubjects treated in tha foregoing Papers, Thixsactioxs, Vol. 011. 8.5. (18587), 
pp. 45-56,“ Marble: ita Uses as suggested by the Past,” with a list of the principal quntries worked in the time of the 
omans, by W, Brindley; some Addenda by Th. Edwin Freshfield (HA.), and illustrations of marble pavements and 
wall decorntion, See, further, Tauvsactioxs, Vol. IV, $5. (1888), pp. 6-14, “ The Ancient Quarries of Egypt; with an 
Account of a Heeent Journey acroag the Faster 


ro Desert,” by W. Brindley, with illustrations of porphyry pavements and 
pulpite and wall mosaics in Coptic churches. Reforenoes : 


Nua gy . | to marbles and marble ornament found in North Africa are 
given in the Tuaxsicrioxs, Vols. 1. and 1. N.S. in the P 


. : . -- pars on the Roman Oecupation of Algeria and Tunisia, by 
Mr. Alex. Groham, F.8.A-. Hon. See. Bee also a series of Papers on “ The Use and Abuse of Mastle for Decorative 


Purposes," by Professor Aitchison, B.A, [P.]. the late Willism Young, and W. Brindley (Jounxan, ¢2nd April 1895]; 


Professor Aitchison's ILA. Lectare on Marble (Jounman, 17th Oct. 1908): and “ Santa Sophi tinople,” by W: 
Brindley [Jocmman, 9th Dec. 1905]. - a Sophia, Constantinople,” by 
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DISCUSSION OF THE 
The President, Mr. Tromas 


Ma. J. J. BURNET [F), A.B-S.A., who was 
called upon by the President, said he felt that it 
required one of far greater erudition than he to 
appreciate adequately what Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Cadema had made them enjoy, as well as the vast 
fund of information Mr. Brindley had given them 
on the various qualities of marble and the uses to 
which that material could be put. He pleaded 
second to none, however, in his affection for their 
creat painter Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, and his. 
power to give them the sentiment of marble and of 
inarble work; and he believed Sir Lawrence could 
ind no more sympathetic audience upon the sub- 
ect than the one present in that room. He was 
proud to yolee the feeling of the Meeting in 
thanking Sir Lawrence for coming among them 
hit evening, From his (the speaker's) point of 
view a8 an architect, Sir Lawrence had only 
increased their burden of professional responsi- 
bility. He had called to their minds the vitality 
ol the material for decorative purposes, and it 
sent as thongh the architect would never cease 
‘0 have heaped upon him responsibilities for 
aoe employment of materials and labour, 
“any architects present must have listened with 
profound agitation both to Sir Lawrence's delicate 
“scriptions of marble work and to the enormous 
number Mr. Brindley had set before them of quarries 
“ muiterials, and the uses to which such materials 
contd be put. It was o very grave matter, 
indeed, for architects nowadays to have not only 
‘S consider the infinite variety of the n 
of their clients; nt if those needs were to be 
expressed with any poetry worthy of the name 
of architecture, the architect had also to inelude 
sp study of an infinite yariety of material capable 
O! infinite treatment by an infinite number of 
machines, and by a great number of men each pos- 
sibly consecrating his life to the better development 
of his own eraft. He thought architects deserved 
great sympathy for the position in which they 
seemed to stand. He bagged to move, and he 
was sure the Meeting would receive it with an 
enthusiaam which his efforts could not call forth, 
& vote of thanks to Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema 
for his kindness in coming among them to speak 
on a subject which they knew he loved much, 
and which he had taught them to love, and to Mr. 


Brindley for putting before them so many Views 
of the lite of th quate and the variety of methods 


With which its material could be used. 
Mz. HUGH STANNUS [F.}, A.B.C.A., said he 

felt his utter unworthiness to speak on a subject 

which was so very large: but if he might ventare ta 
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FOREGOING PAPERS. 
EB. Connevrz, in the Chair. 


divide the treatment of marbles into two branches, 
he would say that, first, they might treat marble as 
being all of the same colour, in which case it 
would be merely considered as a finer kind of 
stone. Using marble in that manner reminded 
them of the architectural details in the past which 
had been made of monochrome marble, of that 
beautiful golden colour of the Pentelic marble, the 
Hymettan marble, with a bluish-grey tone ; or the 
marble of Carrara being all of one colour was 
particularly suitable to work in for mouldings. 
As regards coloured marble, which is the most 
suitable for flat surfaces, ¢.., bands, styles, and 
panels, Nature herself had provided the decoration 
of the material. The beautiful colour (and tho 
value of colour Sir Lawrence had spoken of that 
evening) and the wonderful varieties of colour did 
not need, and should not allow, decorative treat- 
ment to be applied. The remark that was made 
against fluting o variegated marble column had his 
entire sympathy. He felt how the flutes killed the 
variegation of the marble, and the variegation of 
the marble killed the flutes; so that the two mili- 
tated against each other, and, as arate happened 
in such eases, the result was bad art. Sir 
Lawrence had spoken about the manner in which 
the Romans used a marble veneer. This re- 
minded him how very ingeniously this veneering 
was done in some of their temples, the moulding 
boing slightly bevelled, so as to hold the slabs i 
lace. Sir aie had spoken of the marble 
a had seen at Pompeii. All the bi a work 
seemed to him to be of the most shoddy desorip- 
tion. ‘There were imitations of marble t# parr, 
but he had not seen o single slab of marble applied 
toa wall. He had not, however, looked with that 
exhaustive eye that Sir Lawrence brought to bear 
upon the work. He congratulated Mr. Brindley, 
and he might also say he congratulated the pro- 
fossion, on the manner in which Mr. Brindley had 
discovered the fine old quarries of the ancient 
world. It was a very observant remark Sir Law- 
rence had made, that in the Middle Ages pec 
seemed to care so little for marble that actually 
the places where the marble was quarried were 
forgotten. It was only when a man had indomitable 
could hope for success in hunting these out. Mr. 
Brindley had done that; he had Inijd the riches of 
the coloured marbles at the feet of the architects ; 
and it was for them to enter into possession. It 
had never been his good fortune to use very much 
marble, but he had always felt that in Mr. Brindley 
thay had an advising friend who would give advice, 
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not only about the wearing, but the heat-standing 
qualities, without which, however beautiful marble 
might be, they as architects would be as children. 
Coming to the question of the use of coloured 
marbles would need « treatise on colour decoration 
—and at thnt late hour it was not desirable, He 
felt that the Papers that evening could be added to 
several other Papers that they had had the privilege 
of hearing there. He remem} din particular one 
very thoughtful Paper by the late Mr, John Seddon 
on colour decoration, in which he considered the 
question as to whether the constructive features 
should he made dark or light. Of course 
every architect in dealing with coloured marbles 
in his work had to consider that question: Shon) 
the constructive part be emphasised and the panelling 
be sha tiet, or should the constructive work be 
kept light in tone, but the panel be dark? But 
these were matters with regard to which every 
case had to be determined on its own merits, 
Recalling the remark in which it was said of 
Augustus that he found Rome brick and left 
it marble, he thought in the last twenty pore 
they had seen a wonderful development of the 
use of marble in their theatres, their restaurants, 
and their public buildings—in the town-halls, for 
instance, that had sprung up in various parta of 
the country. Whereas in the ald days there 
would have been wooden counters they had now 
marble counters, and where there would havo 
been plastered columns they had now marble 
columns. And when one found thera was that 
great demand for marble, and how the demand 
had brought the supply—he meant the supply of 
brains—that the architects, finding that they had 
'o use marble, had studied the best means of ning 
it—one could quote one town-hall after another 
where marble had been used to the satisfaction of 
the client and the great credit of the architeet— 
then it was to men like Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, who had helped by his wonderful art to 
spread abroad the taste for marble, and also to men 
like Mr, Brindley, who bad helped them to the 
material, that they were all indo He had 
very mich pleasnrein seconding the vote of thanks 

Sir Lay Alma-Tadoma and to Mr. Brindley 
—for these two admimble Papers. which would im- 
rhb as they read them, pis ty Was quite certain 
that those who had to deal with the subject would 
lay them to heart and preserve them for referanos. 

Mn. ARTHUR H. tEID [F.), whom the Pra- 
sident introduoed to the Meeting as Hon, See, 
eee for South Africa, and Past President of 


of thanking the Institute for the pleasure it 
afforded him to undertake the representation of 
the Institute in South Africa. It would be s very 
great pleasure to him to do what he could to 
rther the interests of the Institute among the 


ofession in that country. At the same time he 
Tonia: on behalf of tie bootie in South Africa, 










thank, not only the Institute which prov led them, 
through these most interesting and edifying le 


tures, with refinements which they were rather 
cut off from by living so far away from the old 
country, but of thanking all those gentlemen who 

ve up their time PER Hes to preparing Papers 
for the edification of those who would read them 
in the Jovryan. He did not know whether mem- 





bers of the Institute ever thou ht about those who 
were labouring far away from home, or if they ever 


realised the amount of pleasure that the Proceed- 
ings which emanated from the Institute afforded to 
those who were so faraway from the centre, But 
he could assure them that it was one of those things, 
as mails came in, that they, living in the Colonies, 
waited for and were ever looking forward to. Like 
his friend Mr. Burnet, he had wondering why 
he, of all people, should have been called upon to 
support this Resolution: but on considering the 
matter he thonght that a more appropriate parson 
could hardly have been selected, for this reason : 
he came from a country where, beyond the arts of 
digging gold, making money, and iEDOTEDE slaves, 
hey were credited with nothing. The architects 
of South Africa generally, so far as modern 
art went, claimed nothing beyond doing their 
duty as members of an art profession. Of course 
they had aboriginal art there, and Aupsigl sapere 
frait in South African history that of the only 
indication or relies of art to be found in South 
Afries the races which produced the art wore 
absolutely extinct. He referred in the first place 
to the Zimbabwe ruing in Northern Rhodesia, and 
il te seeond Be to those rami oma 
the Bushmen. It was t strange tha 
Bushmen in their paintuge. should have selected 
the stony faces of eaves to work upon, and fow 
examples were found of their art a plied to wood 
Or textile fabrics. That fact fitted in very well 
with the two stony lectures of that evening, and 
Perhaps accounted, unconsciously, for his being 
asked to support this yote of thanks, which he | 


with niet Eons satisfaction. 

Tae PRESIDENT, in putting the vote of 
thanks, said they had listened with very great 
Should ther re Pete thd he was sure they 
should rat very much from what they hac 
sce wetind is point that had not rea 
‘ouchal upon at all in & practical way—viz., that 
they wore using now a great deal of marble inside 
their buildings, and it was ele ‘in 80 
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leautiful with a very slight See h, or even without 
any polish at all. Tt ight be due perhaps to their 
clionts, rather than to their own taste; but he felt 
sure that in the great majority of cases the marble 
lost by the high sort of French: polish, spirit 
polish, that was put upon it. With regard 
he thought they would stand « chance of losi 


much of their beauty if they were slished 
upon the exterior of buildings. He did not 


know whether the Meeting would be with him 
on this point, but in the use of Aberdean proy 
granite, for instance, directly it was polished n 
sort of common appearance was given to the work; 
whereas if it waa loft at the fine sanded clean face, 
the material had a most delicate beautiful colour. 
Those were points which architects should con- 
sider in using marble, He could illustrate it by 
the use of Purbeck in the restoration of Salisbury 
Cathedral. In the old work he had no doubt that 
if there was any polish at all it was so slight that 
it would not tell very mueh in the colour; but 
now in the restored building the restored columns 
ware perfectly black, and this against the grey 
“tone was too great a contrast: the black columns 
seemed to hit one in the face altogether, and a 
great deal of the beauty of the building was lost 
rahe the strong contrast of the common colour 
se the Purbeck cast upon the work. He did not 
mow, even if they had marble buildings in London, 
‘hat they could improve upon the colour of the 
south front of Somerset House. After all, when 
ortland stone had been weathered, and had taken 
the delicious grey tones of the front of Somerset 
' use, he thought there were very few mar 

ths this climate, and for outside work, that eould 
wine ae to it in colour and general sppear- 


a L, ALMA-TADEMA, in responding, said he 
vite d not tell them how gratified he felt that his 
as # effort should have found so kind « reception, 
which oot as Mr. epee pone ant ( thing 
Woich one sometimes forgot), when in a i 
the Institute one sddswoed the world of asohi: 
tecture. When they received the Jounxan they 
sometimes forgot that their brethren and friends 
South Africa, in Canads, in New Zealand, in 

ong Kong, all over the world, received it also— 


‘a veined marble, was found at Ko 
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ra 1 it kindly, and he thanked them for it. 
Might he be allowed one remark—as it arose per- 
haps more from his Paper than Mr. Brindley’s— 
on the question of how far the tasteful use of 
marble was improved by over-polishing? It was 
more or less like pictures. Pictures over-varnished 
became ghastly; he had, in fact, mistaken over- 
eS marbie for slate painted as marble. It 
looked like imitation. There must be a certain 
film to protect the marble—that was understood— 
because the difficulty of marble was t 
different parts of it were not of the same density, 
and some parts absorbed more of the muck of the 
atmosphere than others; and as they sized a gilt 
frame in order to ba able to wash the dirt off, so 
they ought todo something similar for the marble 
—hut please, as little as possible ! | 

Ms. BRINDLEY, in responding, said he had 
to thank Sir Lawrence also for making a little 
speech for him and leaving him nothing to say. 
He should like to add, however, that he was quite 
with the President in regard to his remarks about 
marble pane: They might go through the 
whole of the East and they would find yen few 
ihings that were polished, and those with only an 
egg-shell “ glimmer” polish. When they admired 
in their museums the great works of art they con- 
tained, it never oceurred to them that they were 
not polished—they were perfectly satisfic with 
them. He had his own feelings abou | 
London. ‘They might put up whatever marble 
buildings they liked in London, but they would 
never make a St. Paul's. 


Mr. R. LANGTON COLE [F'}, writing since 


the peeves says — 

I listened with great interest to the two Papers 
on this subject, and should like to point out, with 
all deference, that the use of marble, as we use it 
now, for purely decorative purposes is very much 
older than was suggested by Sir L. Alma-Tadema. 
He mentioned slabs, real and imitation, at 
ted to imitate 
vi os, the date 
of which is believed to be at least 1200 ».c. If 
marble could be imitated at that time, it muat 
have been well known, 30 that the use of marble 
veneer must be placed earlier atill, and is at lonst 





Pompeii; bat a dado of cement, i 





and perhaps he might have been frightened at far older than son ment of the civilisa- 
the though of itt Still, there it me they had tion of Greece or Rome. 
eee 
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CHRONICLE. 
THE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1907. 
Council's Deed of Award. 

The Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships are now on 
exhibition in the Gallery of tha Alpine Club 
{entrance in Mill Street, Conduit Street, W.). 
The Council's Deed of Award, read at the General 
Mveting of the 21st January, gives particulars of 
ee competitions and the resulta thereof as 
follows :— 


Tae Rovan Isstirvure Suver Mepars. 
(.) The Essay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas, 
Six Essays on “The Influence of tha Usa of 

Tron and Steel on Modern Architectural Design ” 
were received for the Silver Medal under the follow- 
ing mottoes :-— 

1, “ Autres temps autres mopurs." 

2. “ Deru," 

3. “ Fonta," | 

4.“ Press Onward.” 

5. “ Sanctus Haymundns." 

6. * Three Ages.” 
The Council have awarded the Medal and Twenty- 
five Guineas to the author of the Essay eub- 
mitted under motto “Three Ages" [Victor D, 


Horsburgh [A.), 23 Rutland Square, Edinburgh’, 


and « Certificate of Hon, Mention to the author of 
the Eesay bearing the motto “Fonte” (4. Hal- 


crow Verstage [A.|, Godalming.) 


(ii.) The Measured Drawings Medal and £10 10s. 
Six seta of Drawings were sent in of the 
various buildings indicated, and under mottoes as 


follows : 
lL. “Adze": 5 «trainers ini r 
any (Trinity College Library, 
2. Devies of Heraldic Head of Horte: & strainers 
(Kirby Hall, Northania). 
8. a - i S strainers (The Orangery, Kensington 
4. “ Swallow": 6 strainers (Stoke Castle, Shropshire). 
5.“ Throma™: 65 reve sl (St. Gaotue's Chant 
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The Council regret that they are unable to award 
the Medal, but they have granted Certificates of 
Hon. Mention to the delineators of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and Stoke Castle, Shropshire, 
submitted under the mottoes “ Waynflete'’ (J. 
Wynn Owen, 60 Castle Street, Liverpool) and 
Swallow " (Davul Hobertson, Huntley Terrace, 
Kelvinside, N. Glasgow). 

Tae TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS 

(i.) The Soane Medallion and £100, — 

Fifteen designs fora Large City Hotel facing o 

Publie Square were submitted site the following 
mobioes :— 





“ Applique": 6 strainers. 
“ATL”: 9 strainers. 

“ Aero”: 6 strainers. 
“Cameo"™: 6 strainers, 
“ Cid": 7 strainers. 

“ Dontil " : 


3 = : 
oS eS eo te 


1L. i Fax": 7 strainers, 


14. “Simplex: 6 strainers. 
15. “Urn: 4 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medallion and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum. of 
One Hundred Pounds to the author of the design 
bearing the motto “Cameo” [Harold Cooper, 
21 Oakley Crescent, Chelsea) and Certificates of 
Hon, Mention and ‘Ten Guineas to the authors of 
the designs bearing the mottoes “ Simplex 
[dnthony R. Barker, Greenhill, Harrow) and 
“Um" (4. J. Pitcher, “ Launceston,” Lindsey 
Koad, Worcester Park.) 

(ii.) The Owen Jones Studentship and £100. 

Two Bpplicasions were received for the Owen 
Jones Studentship from the following :— 

1. Robert Atkinson: 6 strainers. 
2. Arthur B. H. Jackson: 6 strainors. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(sable to the specified conditions) the sum of 
Une Hundred Pounds to Mr. Arthur R. H. Jack- 
son, Royal College of Art, South Kensington. 


(iii.) The Pugin Studentship and £40, 
Three applications were received for the Pugin 
identehip from the following :— 

1. F. Townson Clark: 6 strainers. 

2, A. J. Margetson: 6 strainers. 

3. Wilfrid L Travers: 6 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
fo the specified conditions) the sum of Fort 
Pounds to Mr. A. J. Margetson, 1 Gordon Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 


(iv.) The Godwin Medal and £66. 


One application only was received for the God- 
win Bursary—viz, from Mr, FE. J, Kay. The 
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Council regret that they are unable to award the 
Bursary for this year, — 
(v.) The Tite Certificate and £50. 

Twenty-one Designs for a Loggia for Seulpture 
to screan the Blank End (150 feet long) of a 
building were submitted under the fullowing 
mottoes — 
“ Altiom Petamua "; 3 strainers. 
“Crown”: 4 strainers. 


Ecclesiastes": 4 strainers. 
“ Foreed Draught"; 4 strainers, 
» “Grados”: 8 strainers. 
“ Heart-easing Mirth": 6 strainers. 
» “ Hermit": 4 strainers. 

10, “Tonieus: 3 strainers. 
Ll. Device of a Wreath: 8 strainers. 
i?“ Meg": 6 strainers. | 
15, “ Misi: 6 strainers. 
14. “ Orne": 8 strainers. 
15. “ Robinson Crnsne™ : 3 atrainers, 
li. “Si jeunesse gavait: ei vieillesse pouvait™: 4 
17, Spread Haghe 2 8 stnslners 
18. “Valhalla”: & strainers, 

1). “Vineit qui patitur”; 8 strainers. 

20. ° Vita": 8 etrainers. 

21. 4 Vignola: & strainers, 
The Council have awarded the Ceriificate and 
\subject to the specified conditions) a sum of 
: hirty Pounds (which will this year be angmented 
“i the sum of from the funds of the Wim- 
peris Barsary on the condition that the period of 
travel be extended from four to six weeks) to the 
author of the design bearing the motto “ Vignola” 
\G. Salway Nicol (A.), King's Court, 117 Colmore 
How, Sirmingham|, and a Certificate of Hon. Men- 
tion and £10 10s, to the anthor of the design onder 
mothe * Nis: {P, ee Hemy, Hampden House, 


gO mh SH oe Soe 


Phenix Street, N.|¥. 


Ta Anurnun Cares Patter: £40, 
Applications for the Arthur Cates Prize were 

received from the following :— 

1. W. W. J. Calthrop :.6 strainers. 

2. Frank Dyer; 6 strainers. 

4. W. Dathy Quirke: 6 strainers. 
Conneil have awarded the Prize to Mr. 
Ww. W. J. Calthrop, 41 Doughty Street, W.C. 


Prizm yor Destcn anp Construction. 
The (rissell Gold Medal and £10 10s. 
Four designs for a Grand Stand constructed of 
Timber on a Race-course were submitted under the 
following mittoes:— 
1. © Horst Park’: 4 atrainorg, 
2." Royal Ascot: 8 strainer. 
5 “ Seeptre ": 4 strainers, 
4, “ Video "; 5 strainers. | 
The Council have awarded the Medal and Ten 
ate ep (with an additional £10 10 from me 
I of the Wimperis Bursary) to the author of 
the design bearing the ie “Royal Ascot 


{W. A. Mellon, 8 Great College Street, Westmin- 
ster, S.W.). 
Toe Asupiret Pare 1906. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of 
the Board of Examiners (Architecture), awarded 
the Ashpitel Prize (Bioks value £10) to Wr, James 
Theodore Hallidey, Hawthorn House, Wellington 
Road South, Southport, who was registered Pro- 
bationer in 1901, Student in 1903, and passed 
the Final Examination in December 1006, 


Tae Teave.nixne Stupexts’ Wouk. 

Godwin Bursary 1906.—The Council have ap- 
proved the Report of Mr. H. Inigo Triggs {4}. 
who was awarded the Godwin Bursary 1906, an 
who travelled in Paris, Barlin, Vienna, and 
Munich. | | 

Pugin Studentship 1906,—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. G. Drysdale, who was 
elected Pogin Student for 1906, and who travelled 
in Kent sod Sussex. 

‘The Deed of Award bears date 21st January 
1907, and is signed by Thos. E. Colleutt, Charr- 
man: Ernest George, Edwin T. Hall, John Jas. 
Burnet, Members of Council; Alexander Graham, 
Hon. Secretary: W. J. Locke, Secretary. 





The American Institute of Architects: Presentation 
to Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 

American papers now to hand give details of the 
functions, business and festive, hold in Washing- 
ton to calobrate tho fifticth anniversary of the 
foundation of the American Institute of Architects. 
To signalise the event tho American Institute had 
founded a Gold Medal, the intention being, in the 
words of the President, Mr. F. M. Day, * to murk 
distinguished achievements in architecture wherever 
found.’ That the first to receive this distinction 
should bean Englishman is an honour of which 
his eee thie woe ores ay very PNT 

md: and it is especially gratifying fo members 
ee tha Institute that the Bietination should have 
fallen to their Past President, Sir Aston Webb. 

Sir Aston crossed the Atlantic about Christuins- 
tides to receive in person tho honour destined for 
him, and at the same fime to represent the 
R.LB.A. at the American celebrations. In the 
latter capacity he was the bearer of the following 
mosaage from the President and ©.)unoil :— | 
To the President, _ 

The American Institute of Architects,— 

Sm,—We, the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, have the honour to request you 
to convey to the Amorican Institute of Architects 
our warm congratulations on the oceasion uf the 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. | 

We felicitate you from our hearts, not only on 
account of our brotherhood in the groat art which 

RE 








; 





it is the precious privilege of our respective institu- 
tions to foster, but also on account of our kinship 
in race and language, which makes us take a special 
interest in the contemporary architecture of your 
preat country and in its glorious future which 
the American Institute of Architects will have so 
large a share in moulding.—We have the honour 
to be, Bir, on behalf of the Council, 
Yours sincerely and confraternally, 

T. E. Conncurr, Presulent. 

Hexuy T. Hanu, Member of Council. 

James 5. Gresox, Member of Council. 

ALEXANDER (FRAHAM, Jon. Secretary. 

W. J. Loorr, Secretary. | 


The presentation to Sir Aston Webb was made 
before a brilliant assembly at Corcoran Art Gallery 
on tbe Sth inst., and at the subsequent banquet 

iven by the American Institute, which was attended 

y Mr, Elihu Root, Secretary of State, various 
members of the American Senate, and other dis- 
tinguished guests, the following letter on behalf of 
the King from Lord Knollys, addressed to Sir 
Mortimer Durand, the then British Ambassador to 
the United Sintes, was read by the President of 
the Ameriean Institute :— 

“ Dean Sim Mowriran,—Sir Aston Webb has just 
started for Washington to receive there the Gold 
Medal which the American Institute of Architects 
has lately instituted. The King would be glad if 
rou would have the goodness to explain te the 

resident of the Institute His Majesty's satisfac: 
tion at having their first Medal presented to an 
Englishman, and to one of such profeasional repute 
as Sir Aston Webb, 

“The King would be glad if you would add that 
he wishes every success to the Institute.—Belijave 
me, yours sincerely, 


Kyontrs.” 
A letter from President Roosevelt was read os 


follows :— 

“T wish T could be present at the dinner of the 
American Institute of Architects this evening, but 
as [ olready have two engagements [ regrot that it 
will be impossible for me to attend. 1 fully appre- 
ciate the significance of the occasion and the 
honour which the Institute has conferred upon Sir 
Aston Webb. Will you extend my hearty con- 
gritulations and best wishes to the distinguished 
recipiont of the medal and to the American Inati- 
tute of Architects?“ 

The following is an extmet from the Address 
nmol Mr. F. M. Day on the ocession of the 

ation :— 

“The American Institute of Architectsestablishes 
upon this the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation 
a Medal the intention of which is to mark dis- 
tinguished achievements in architecture wherever 
areiiegs ne he ae naion: abv will be our 
privilege to-nighi to give this Medal, and we are 
guihered bere to signalien not merely by that 
token, but by our presence, the admiration that 
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we feel for your works and the respect that we 
entertain for your career. 1 Pee 
_,“ That this Medal should first be ivan to an 
nzlishman needs little explanation. A reasonable 
modesty might well constrain us to look beyond 
our own borders, and it is but natural that our 
thoughts should centre on that land with which, 
more than with any other, we sre united by ties of 
race and thought. 

“We received from you 
Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, traditions th: 
gaye vitality and character to our colonial bnild- 
nga, and at @ later time the Classical revival 


that swept over Europe reached us directly from 
its Enel ‘source. William Thornton, ne de- 
signed the Octagon, he who stamped a definite 
and noble character upon the nation’s Capitol 
—Thornton, no less than his patron Thomas Jeffer- 
son, gained his knowledge of classic architecture 
from those studies of it in which your country- 
men were ploneers. 7 

“It is from among men such ag these that we 
have chosen you, Sir, a younger but no less distin- 
guished man to confer upon you an honour 
which we shall, perhaps, not Bonar: awartl ; 
and, therefore, and because an ancient custom 
sanctions it, 1 am to recount in good set terms 
the esi that have moved us to choose you ss 
our 

“Inthe midst of these large affairs you have 
not neglected to perform a labour of love in the 
restoration of ancient edifices, as at the fino old 
Norman church af St. Bartholomew the Great, the 
oldest church in London, whieh for well-nigh 





thirty years has been within your charge, and 
wien you have rescued from neglect and ruin, 


and wisely rehabilitated, ; 
* That your tulonts have not been unrecognised 
by your countrymen is shown by the volume of 
your works, by the honour of knighthood eon- 
ferred upon you by the King, and most of all by 
your election as a Royal Academician. — } 


“And now, Bir, bees: uw | 
tuilities, and beeanse for # Hotime you have 
success to the service 


tedicated them with si ) Ber: 
of your profession, the American Institute of 
\rehitests confers upon you its Medal for dis- 
tinguished achievement.” ae a 


Sir Aston Webb, in the course of his response, 
briefly sketched the history of architectural design 
in England, and enlogised the work of American 
architects, spmaking of the splendid architectural 
achievements he had seen and admired in Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and Now York during the 
few days he had been in'the country. Thankin) 
the American Institute for the honour he | 
received at their hands, he said it was beyond his 
power ts express adequately the grateful apprecia- 
ion that be feli, and that he believed his brother 
architects nt home would feel, at the great honoor 
the American Inatitute hed been pleased to confer 
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upon English architects through so unworthy & 
representative as himself; for he could not but 
recognise in tho award the desire to honour 
English architects generally, from which stock he 
was prowl to think that American architects bad 
sprang. ‘There was much in their architecture 
that was familiar to an Englishman arriving in the 
country, and there was much that was unfamiliar, 
aml therein, he thonght, lay the charm. 

Sir Aston and Da Webb have since visited 
toaton and other cities of the United States, and 
appear everywhere to have met with a really royal 
reception. They sailed for England on the 
19th inst. 

The Papers on Marbles. 

The Papers on Marbles last Monday attracted 
an exceptionally large audience, the Meeting-room 
being full to overflowing, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 
the author of the first Paper, lent for exhibition 
an interesting series of photographs and drawings 
of interiors, showing marbles and painted imita- 
tions of marbles, at Pompeii. The gifted artist 
himself is seen in the photograph on p. 170 in a 
stooping posture measuring part of a wall in the 
House of Sallustins at Pompeii. The photograph 
was tiken about twenty-five years ago. <A large 


number of photographs and drawings, together 


with apsetmeng of the following marbles, rough 

ind wrought, were kindly lent by Mr. Brindley, 

ind formed an extremely interesting exhibit. 

Hy vite,—Stabuaires amt ordinary whites of Greeeo, Italy, 
Swelen, Norway, Spain, Turkey, and [nilia. 

‘Hocks,—Knglish and Irish, Greek, Italian, Belgian. 

ecle—Ciresce, Italy, France, Spain, Baigiam, Austrin, 

_ Devonshire, 

(Creens,—Greek, Italian, French, Spanish, American and 

. Inding, English and Greek Cipollinos,  _ 

Sheen ~ Tonia, er pager pain, France, Greek Islands. 

sfabaster, Oriental,— Asia Minor, Egypt, Italy, Spain. 

sims Ordinary.—Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Camber- 

fhe 

i ¥2-—~Meaico, Arizona (U.8,), Algeria, Tunis, Egypt. 

Pd le it Eeypt, Greece. 

‘are Stones,—Chinese Jade (thirty wrought speclinens) 
and New Zealand Avantorine, Lapis Iaszuli, 
Canadion Bine, Jaspers, te. 









Le tb a 


_At the weekly meeting of the London County 
Couneil the following report of the Establishment 
Committee was considered, and the recommenda- 
tion contained therein agreed to ;— 

“We have given further consideration to the 
question of the time to be allowed for the com- 
petitions for designs for the new Seat Masts and 
ave considered a letter from the Royal Institute of 
British Architeots, which suggests that nine months 
a bata aiounit six of i ich Se sah 
© the preliminary part of the competion. ©" 
time whick it waa Paina? serincne should be 
allowed was eight months, four months to be de- 
voted ta each part; but we think the Couneil will 
be well advised to allow the additional month sug- 





vested, anil we have accordingly requested our 
chairman to ask leave of the Council to make the 
necessary alterations in the conditions when the 
sume aré under consideration by the Council. 

“ We propose that, in accordance with the prac- 
tice which we understand usually obtains, a fee 


should be charged for copies of the conditions and 


particulars, &c., issued to intending competitors in 
connection with the competition for designs for the 
new County Hall, and we think that a fee of £9. 3s, 
in this instance will be suitable. This fee wiil be 
returned on receipt of a done fide design, or if on 
receipt of the conditions any architect decides not 
to compete and returns the conditions, &c., within 
two weeks. We recommend that a charge of 
#3. 8x. be made for each copy of the conditions, 
&c., supplied to architects desiring to compete in 
the preliminary stage of the competition, the foe 
to be refunded on the receipt of a bona fide design, 
or if on receipt of the osnditions any architect 
decides not to competé and returns the conditions, 
ke, within two weeks.” 


Mr. Edwin ‘T. Hall [/.] sends the following 
eorrection :—" At page 165 of the last Joonwan I am 
reported as saying that one of the Asses#ors in this 
competition was nominated by the County Council 
and one by the Institute, This is inaccurate. What 
T said was that the Institute had suggested that 
Mr: Riley shonld be one of the Assessors.” 


The late Colonel Lenox Prendergast [ff.4.). 

Colont! Lenox Prendergast [H.4.) died at his 
residence in Thurloe Square on Batnnihys the 
19th inst, at the age of seventy-six. ornmual 
announcement of the sad event was conveyed to 
membera by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alexander 
Graham, F.S.A., at the General Meoting last 
Monday in the following terms :—“ I om sare that 
avery member of this Institute who noticed the 


announcement in The Times and other pre we 


morning of the decease of Colonel Lenox : 

gast must have felt that we bad lost an old frierid 
and a very kind and sincere well-wisher of this 
Institute. Elected an Honorary Associnte as far 
luck as 1878, Colonel Prendergast always evinced 
a lively interest in the concerns of the Institute, 
and ‘when our Standing Committees were formed 
ho was one of tho first members oa by the 
Council to take an active part in the work of the 
Literature Committee. Since that time, now 
nearly twenty years ago, Colonel Prendergast had 
been almost continuously a member of that Com- 
mittee, piving constant evidence of his knowledge of 
and love for architecture, and his desire to extend 
the usefulness of the Institute mri d eee 
in works relating to Iialisn art, of which he 
was anearnest student. In attending the mieet- 
ings in this room Colonel Prendergast not only 
showed appreciation of our art and work, but he 
was always ready to take an notive part in dis- 
cussion on matters im whieh hw waw- well versed 
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and competent to speak upon. I think, therefore, 
in sending a letter of pits BP to Mrs. Prender- 
gast and the family we should express our full 
appreciation of the interest Colonel Prendergust 
took in our proceedings, and of his endeavour, at all 
times and wherever he was, to encourage the stady 
of architecture as one of the Fine Aris.” 

Colonel Prendergast served with the Royal 
Scots Greys in the Crimean campaign. He was 
present at the affair at McKenzie's Farm, and was 
severely wounded in the foot at the battle of 
Balaclaya, Returning to duty before the fall of 
Sebastopol, he received the war medal with two 
clasps and the Turkish decoration, Colonel 
Prendergast retired from the Army in 1881. He 
was o J.P. for Middlesex and London, and was 
m member of tha School Board for London for 
some years from 1A7TP. 

Colonel Prendergast will be deeply lamented by 
the Literature Committee. He rarely missed its 
meetings, took a keen interest in the selection of 
books to be purchased for the Library, and warmly 
supported every proncen’ for the extension of the 
Loan Library. He occasionally reviewed books in 
the Joussa., and contributed to the Transactions 
of the Institute » Paper on “The Cathedral of 
Palma Majorea,” read at a General Meocting in 
February 1898 [published in Jovnwan R.LH.A., 
Hth June 189s’. 


Modern Town Halls of France, 

The Series of Papers on “The Modern Town 
Halla of France: their Planning, Decoration, and 
Equipment,’ by Mr, Fredk. R. Hiorna [4.), will 
be continued in the Joursan for the 9th February, 
and will conclude in the following number. The 
two remaining Papers deal with the Hétel de 
Ville de Sens (Yvonne) and the Hotel de Ville de 
Tours, Some reproductions to a h scale of 
sOme meric, examples of working drawings 
as executed by Fronch architects will appear with 
the account of the Sens building in the next 
number. The series began in the Jounsan for 8th 
December Last. 


MINUTES, VI. 
Atthe Sixth General Mesting (Ordinary) of the Session 


1900-07, held Monday, Qist January 1907, at 8 = 
Present: Mr. Thomas EF. Collen “ ‘Cha 


it, President, in the Chuir, 
160 members, including Fellows, Associates, Hon, Asso. 


cates, and Members of the Counei), besides numerous 
visiloret the Minutes of the Meeting held Tth Jan 
aes 4, 104) wore taken as read and signed aa correct. 

The Hon, & annooneel the decease of Colonel 
Lenox Prendergast ( #H_4.), and it was resolved that a letter 
of sympathy and condolence be sent to Mra. it 
and faroily, and thai the letter should contain 


sion of ibe appreciation of members for the interest 
Colonel Prendergast had always taken in the proceedings 


af the yas boar of his endoavour at all times to en- 
courage the study of architecture as one of the Fine Arta. 
_ The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President— 
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viz., Robert Alleebrooke Hinds, William Cooper, Arthur 
Rutherford Jemmett, Fellows; Sydney Searle, Wilfred 
Irwin Travers, Owen Hanworth Cockrill, Ha Arno 
Rowbotham, Francis Henry Fitzgerald, Stanley hurchill 
Ramsey, William Wellesley James Calthrop, Ewart G. 
Walker, John Parlett, Assoctafes, | 

Papers on Maneies : Toem Axcieyt axp Monane Arrit- 
caTiox wore read and illustrated by Sir 1, Alma-Tademn, 
OM, TA, (ATP, and Mr, William Brindley ; and apa Lt 
the motion of Mr. J. J. Burnet [F,), A-BUS.A., seconde by 
Mr. Hugh Stannue (Fj, AIC.A,, a vote of thanks wns 





passed to the authors by acclamation and briefly re- 
sponded to, 


The Secretary having read the Deed of Award of Prizes 
and Studentehips 1907 made by the Council under the 
Common Seal [anfe, p. 200), the sealed envelopes bearing 
the mottoes of succesafal competitors were opened and the 
noimes disclosed. . a 

The proceedings were brought to a close at 10 p.m. 


REVIEWS. 
MODERN SCHOOL BUILDINGS, ae 
Medern School Buildings, Elementary and Secondary. 
A Treatiea om the Platnin ar pene ah; and Fitting 
of Day and Boarding Schools, By Feliz Clay, BA. 
area ane Edition, Revised 8 oo eoniee 
“ith 450 illustrations, comprixin sof 05 Schools, 
de. La. fo, (LB, T. Batsford, 04 Iligh Holborn.| ’ 
Some apology is due for this delayed notice 0 
Mr. Clay's scstnd eaiwon of Mis adeesble volume 
on School Buildings, which calls for more than the 
passing acknowledgment of a few lines, ‘That the 
call has come within about five years alone be- 
speaks its recognised value as a text-book, and the 
acommuplishment of «a want. The ieee eri 
period of time has been spent im reyie1on, a0 
much new matter has ed, especially im 
regard to elementary education, which was pur 
poaly acne es lightly treated in the first edition. 
Besides this, the first part, dealing with secondary 
education, bas been fully entered into with ¢om- 
mendable elearness in regard to the organisation 
of the teaching, and the housing of the scholars. 
Tt is ploasant to call attention to the yalnable 
coenperenys treatments exhibited in the form of 
small plans of schools in other countries, These 
most interesting pages elucidate the fact that we 
are alone in our adoption of the central-hall plan. 
Country schools receive at Mr. Clay's hands full 
consideration, and the architect will find much 
usefal and authoritative information to guide him 
in the technicalities of planning these buildings. 
Many excellent plans of recent senior schools 
are ae ‘shown, vee demonstrate oes 
ever that achool design is becoming a hight} 
specialised branch of the profession. Partioular 
attention should be called to the very admirable 
cone and pleasant treatment by Mr, Leonard 
tokes in his Lincoln Grammar School, and also 
to Mr. Arnold Mitchell's great public school 
attached to University College now in course of 
erection at Hampstead, both these works being 
marked by admirable thought combined with 
strong characteristic treatment, 
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We are impressed by this engrossing and 
inexhaustible subject both in interest and matter, 
and enclosed in a too heavy volume, which is truly 
hard to bear with by its material bulk as 4 text- 
book, We have little doubt bat thata third edition 
will be called for, and this we trast will appear in 
two-volume form, which will aid classification. 

Mr. Clay has had, no doubt, difficulty in seat 
with the great mass of material to hand, whic 
a ua to miss any mention of i 

rge one-story school plunned w the corridor 
motif, This i a commendable ai when one is 
freed from the central-hall method of obtainins 
supervision and access to the class-rooms, and 
calls for fuller consideration. = 

We cannot close an inadequate notico of this 
valuable work without calling attention to the 
chapter on Infant Schools. An example of a 
French “école maternelle,"" given on page 827, is 
of much interest, and is most suggestive, notwith- 
standing obvious defects which we in this country 
would expect to find. The plan contains bane ei 
which in these progressive days may be far-reach- 
ing in the evolution of infant school planning. 

Air. Clay is a master in the critical research of 

his subject, and this perhaps has unconsciously led 
him to be influenced, somewhat more than one 
would expect in an architect's treatise, by novelties 
to be found in foreign countries. 
_ finving said thus much the reader may be 
invited to inspect for himself, if he has not already 
done so, what may be considered as a modal of a 
goodly and well-ordered array of accumulated 
facts on school planning not to be found else- 
where, ~ Wiuttam A, Prre. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOOIETY. 

The following contributions have been received 
or promised in response to the President Mr. 
J. E. Colleutt's appeal issued last November. 
The list is still open, and further subscriptions or 
donations will be gratefully received and acknow- 


ledged by the Hon, Treasurer (Mr. W. Hilton 
Nash), | 

Treat Doxanows asp New Asnval Stascerrrioxs, 
Abercrombie: T, G. eat a a _ 
Aickman:; W.A., .110 —- 
Allen: Theophilua - =i 92 0 
*Allirey: Edward W. . -. . 600 = 
“Anderson: Sir Rh. Rowand, LI.D,. 6 5 O = 
pee oe Py Ss Als _ 
Anonymons (per Mr.T. EB. Gallentt) 10 0 O — 
*Ashbridge: ae te 4 4 1010 O — 
Ball: J. Henry = 22 0 
Harlow: Wm. Tillott omo 110 
Barry: C. E.. == 1106 
Barton: J. 1. , 22 0 = 
Bateman: 0. E ‘ery _ 110 
"Henwell: JW. . 1 1 0 = 
Blow: Detmar J. .- 1106 — 


*Burnet: J.J, A.RBA. . * 


Burr: Alfred. . « 
Boiler: (. McA. . 


*Cackett: J.T. 


"Chisholm: It, F. 
"Chubb: J. B. ‘ 
Coldwell: E.W, 
Colo: G. H. Vernon 
*Collentt: T. E. 
"Collier: Ik, W, 
*Collina: M. E. 
-;_ Wim. 
"Craig: Vincent . 
*Crickmay: G. IL. 
Crimp: A. G, : 
*Currey: l'ercivall . 
Davideon: James . 
*Pavies: D, . 
Dawson: O.2. . 
Dunkerley: Frank B. . 
Dunn: James B 





Dunn (W.) & Watson (Ht.) 
ar las 


*Elliott: Thomas . . 
*Emeraon: Sir William . 
Essex: Oliver : 
Fargnharson: Homoe . 
Fiddoman: W. A.M. . 
Fisher: Frank J. . 
Flockhart: Wim. 


Forbes & Tate (per Mr. H. 8. Wil- 


aon 
Ford: 5. ; . 
"Freeman: Frank . 
Fryers: A. J. 
.. 


—_ 


George: Ernest. 1° . 8 
Gordon «& Gunton (per Mr. EK. 5. 
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*MMileham : Cc, H. M. . & * 
*Wilne: W. A. : r a a 
Morhiasn : Hlobert . 
Morris: E. P. 
eas W.D. T. 
Murray: 7.L. 
*“Nash: W. Hilton . 
Nash: W. dames . 
Nott: A. ¥. ‘ 
Oldham : Roger 
Oliver, Leeson & Wood. 
*()ewell : A. ¥.. Li. P - 
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*Phumbe & » Harvey: Rowiand 
"Poole: Wm, ©. 

"Prentice: A.N. 
Pridmore: Albert E. 

Pye: J. Bramley . 

Rake & Cogswell . 

Roberts: F. W. (pet Mr H. Dare 
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Smart: Henry C. 
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* Denotes contributions in addition to donations for- 
merly given as subscriptions for the current year, 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
THE NORTHERN ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. J. T. Cackett’s Presidential Address. 


The members of the Council are aware of the 
feclinos with which, after much pressure, I under- 
took the duties of President for one year. I knew 
that any efforts of mine must fall short of the 
ideal of the N.A.A., and sage there were others 
more entitled to the honour and i more capeble.¢ of 
upholding the prestige of the office. My convic conyic 
tion was overcome by the persuasion and 
of our Hon. Seerstary and several past Presidents 
who promised to assist sie a your kind ee 
tion accept my thanks, and let me say how miuc 
Iam indebted to the gentlemen I have referred to, 
who have so fully kept their promises as to hive 
justified you in electing me fora second term. ‘This 
Lenaee highly _iteg 2 and for the ney 
consideration ees odwill I have eX 
during my Presidency T am very | 











ARCHITECTS BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


In my Address last year I drew your attention 
to the appeal of the President of the Royal Insti- 
iute on behalf of the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society. This year our President, Mr. Se gaa 
has felt it his duty to issue a circular letter in : 
which he states the astounding fact that Gus o 
pe architects practising in this count only 

7 subscribe to this Schay. 2 T hope this pro 
prt reap apply to our northern pro hig 
eall, no doubt, have many : 
with the knowledge that the funds of the Society 
are, after full inquiry, applied only to deserving 
eases of distress amongst members of our own 
peotemniony ay ue oeeisy has « serie claim 

npon us than that ping our poorer 

who through circumstances of unavoidable mis- 
fortune are reduced to poverty and distress. I 
lieve that the amount paid by the Society in 
granis to recipients in our vince 6% 
subscriptions derived from the district. This is 
not as it should be. It is our duty to help our 
brethren less fortunate than ourselves, and there is 
no better way than tl the Society. This 

r our past President, Glover, is its Vice- 

President. May thes’ to all 











has so handsomely contributed ? 


THE ABSOCIATION, 

It is my pleasing duty to again draw your 
attention to the continued csewil of our Associa 
tion. Weare now commencing the latter half of 
the 48th Session. In March last, the end of our 


ne our Essai ptyis. was 233: to-day we bave 
A saocia tes, and 





84 Students, 
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making a total of 244: and before the end of our 
Session this will be further increased. 

It will not, I think, be out of place to here 
consider matters to the advantage of our profes- 
sion. Our duties and responsibilities to the public 
as an Association are becoming greater, and it 
beboves us to consider how we can beat meet thom. 
We have now suitable premises for our present 
requirements, but are we ing the best use of 
them? For the consideration of this let us divide 
our Members into two classes: 1st, Members and 
Associates in practice ; and 2nd, Associates not in 
practice and indents. Leotures are delivered and 
oxhibits shown at the rooms during the winter 
Session, but otherwise, save for occasional Council 
meetings, I fear the rooms are little used by the 
first class referred to. In my last Address I indi- 
cated subjects of local interest upon which papers 
should be read-and discussed. The conclusions 
arrived at would probably be of great assistance to 
our municipal authorities in the consideration of 
schemes which deeply interest us as architects. 
Such opinions would make the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association known to the public, and lead 
to its being some power by disinterestedly advo- 
eating what, in the judgment of its leading and 
most experienced men, is the best for the proper 
development of our cities and towns. 

‘There have recently been several such matters 
before our local Council, and one in particular (as 
to which I shall have more to say later) might 
well have been assisted had the Association taken 
the matter up. I fear there is much apathy 
amongst us: but until the Association considers 
such matters, and proves that its opinion is worthy 
of respect, we can never hope to be asked for it. 
At present the Annual Address of the President, 
if he treats of local matters, is the only record the 
Associution has of local changes; and, looking 
through the Addresses since that of our first 
Pr lent, those which refer to such matters are 
now, in the light of present progress, the most 
interesting reading. Itis the duty of the Associa- 
tion, through its practising Members and Asso- 
ciates, to consider and ex itself upon those 
public proposals in which as architects we are 
interested. I urge this suggestion for the advan- 
tage of the city aa wellas of our Association, and 


in the hope that our meeting-rooms may become 


in valued and respected opinions. A 

Regarding the second class of our Members, it 1s 
most gratifying to learn from our Hon, Librarian, 
Mr. Charlewood, that much more use is being 
made by them of our excellent library ; and here 
let me congratulate the Associntionon the prom’s® 
by Mr. J. Lamb to present a y valuable series 
of architectural works, The advantages of such 6 
library to our students cannot be over-eatimated, 
and it only remains with the students themselves 
to make the best use of 1t 


The report of the Students’ Classes Club last 
Soasion was moat satisfactory,and a perusal of the 
syllabus of lectures for this Session must make 
many of the older men compare the opportunities 
they had when young, and draw a very favourable 
conclusion as to latter-day advantages. 

The marked og SR during recent years 
in the work of the Sketching Club and in students’ 
competition work indicates, 1 think, greater keen- 
ness and earnestness amongst our younger men to 
excel; and I believe this is largely due to their 
now being able to meet in our rooms and compare 
work and discuss difficulties, That this should 
be so augurs well for the future of our pro- 
fession locally, But I must drvw your atten- 
tion to the fact that we have about 60 students— 
sed large proportion of whom are in local offices 

nd yet the membership of the Sketching Club 
only numbers 22, and the Classes Club 29, which 
latter number probably includes the former. It is 
clear, therefore, that there are still a great many 
students who are not taking advantage of their 
opportunities, do not appreciate the work and 
study required to fit them for the profession, and 
therefore will mever rise to be # credit to it. I 
would urge these youths to consider this. They 
have Sees in Neweastle with the Associa- 
tion and College, which with energy and «a desire 
to learn and excel on their part will well qualify 
them for the Institute Examinations and their 
professional career. In this connection permit me 
to commend to our seniors the remarks of Mr. 
Et. §. Balfour in his Presidential Address to the 
Architectural Association. He remarks that “it 
lies with us to. see that wo only admit to our 
schools men who will be well caleulated to uphold 
the dignity of the art of architecture, and com- 
ments upon the poor standard of general education 
of many who present themselves for the Prelimi- 
nary Examination. It is clearly our duty to 
discourage youths from entering the profession 
unless we are satisfied they have # far prem 
education, ure of a certain social status, and show 
natural gifts to justify our articling them ; other- 
wise we may b2 wree ing a career which might be 
auecessful in more congenial profession or 
business. | 

if rring to the measured drawings submitted 
the students of the Association in compet 3 


of “Fnterest that has been carefully measured 
d drawn by our students, If sect oh drawings 
were reproduced in folio form from time to time 
hy the Association, it would be a great incentive 
to the student, and the drawings would be valuable 
as» record of the best work of the district. : 
Ftefore leaving the subject of the Association 
and our meeting-rooms, I desire to lay o few facts 


ghee 
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before you as to our Permanent Premises Fund, in 
the hope that those who have not subscribed or 
have only given » small contribution may now 
assist or further help ns. We have had greuat 
difficulty in obtaining the sum necessary to meat 
the required alterations to the premises and the 
#0-Called furnishing. Having practically been pre- 
sented with our home, throngh the munificence of 
Mr. Glover, I think it does not at all reflect to the 
credit of our Members that we have not been able 
to raise the money required for the alterations, 
decoration, and furnishing of the premises. In addi- 
tion to meeting these expenses, we should aim at 
having « substantial balance to the ersdit of this 
fund, for outlay on repairs and additions will have 
to be met from time to time. 

Our bookeases will quickly require extension, 
an optical lantern should be purchased,* and there 
ig much to do before we can ay that the rooms are 
adequately or appropriately furnished, 

The total cutee! tions received amount to 
#271 Gs. Gd., and [ have analysed the same, 
Taking the membership collectively and excluding 
Mr. Glover, 25 Memters have contributed, in sums 
of £5 and upwards, a total of £914 153., proving 
that 220 Members, Associntes, and Students ve 
the balance of £56 11s. 6d.—an average of about 
6s. each, Comment upon this is au rilnous, 

Let me appeal for assistance to those who havo 
not yet aubseribed, and to those who can afford to 
increase their subscription, and so share the com- 
paratively small responsibility of making our 
premises the useful and artistic home of the archi. 
tects in the northern province, 


THE ARCHITECTUBAL CONGRESS, 

The most important event of the year was the 
Seventh International Congress of Architecta held 
in London in July last, at which this Association 
was officially rep ted, : 

Ii was a most successful gathering of reprosenta- 
tive architects from the world over, and ten of our 
brethren from the northern provinceattended, Full 
Bbetracts of the papers have been published, and I 
recommend for your consideration. Many papers 
on subjects in which we ara much interested. 
Not the lenst interesting of the itiractions was 
the exhibition at the Grafton Gallories, which 
included valuable original drawings of the sevan. 
sarteit a ae dein centuries, and a fine 
ato ot measured drawings, photographs, and 
sketches of Medimyal and Renaissance rk, Clazal . 
fled im order of date, Contemporary work «wns 
illustrated by Ppotonrephs, and there were a few 
soy Pieces 0 yg ture, de, 

he progr © of papers, visite, and receptions 
was most enthusiastically carried through, and the 
pr ings concluded with a ba “net, the go 
fellowship between all indiesting the friendships 

* Ginee the delivery of this Address Mac 
T. H. Milbura, PF.E.LBA., of Sundotand cee Plead te 
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made by the workers of all nations in a common 
cause. The Bes: of the: See EAD were 
responsible for the arrangements, and especially 
the late President and Mr. Locke the indefatigable 
‘etary, deserve all the eredit and thanks which 
the members desired to convey them. , 


So far as our profession lovally is concerned, I 
do not think for many years past have there been 
so few changes in the streets of our city. Since 
the completion of “Milburn House” and one or 
two blocks of offices in our leading thoroughfares, 
there is little progress to reeord so far ag street 
architecture is concerned, After many vicissitudes 
at the hands of several of our Members, the Central 
Exchange block has sane deer en remodelling 
internally ; but, taking the profession generally, I 
think all will agree that we are passing through a 


period of d ion. There are, however, indice 
fees I éhink, that We are emerging from this, and 
tinay s00n return to the state of activity we so 
much desire, Two important rebuildings in Mosley 
Strest are about to be commenced, and other con- 
siderable building schemes are on the apis, 

If street architecture has not shown much 
activity, however, we have ta record the completion 
of the New Grammar School, the new wi to the 


College of Medicine, and two works of | 
ice al aati ta the city, viz. the Royal In- 
firmary and the Armstrong College, which were 
opened by His Majesty the King in July, New- 
castle on this occasion was made a royal city, and 
the Northern Architectural Association will heartil 
congratulate our first Lord Mayor, Sir Josep 
‘axtar Ellis, on receiving the honour of knight- 
hood. Sir Joseph, during his preceding year of 
office, received and enterta’ ned our guests the 
Council and Members of the R.LB.A. at 1 conver- 
sazione on their arrival in’ Neweastle, and this 
eption was the key to the success of the visit. 
Al though not perhaps concerning us directly, 
ye must all be interested in the progress thut is 
being made with the construction of the reinforced 
concrate culvert to carry the Quseburn, over which 
the valley will bo levelled up, About 8,000,000 
cubie yards of material will be 
but I suppose many years will elapse before we are 
Mferesved as architects in the development of the 
new streets on the surface. The schame will, 
however, blot out an insanitary area, and in time 
provide a very valuable space for city extension. — 
Another so anple ol reinforced concrete building is 
the immense an recently opened Goods Station of 
the N.E.R. in New Bridge Street. There ean he 
little doubt that there ia » great future for the nse 
of reinforced concrete, although this elass of con- 
struction t# still little beyond the experimental 
nies, and time only can prove its capabilities, _ 
A bear: with regret ‘that the Armstrong pekige 
over Jesmond Dene is in a bad state af repair. t 
an early date, however, it would h ve had to be 
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widened for the trams, and probably its condition 
will hasten the consideration of the matter by the 
Couneil, and result in a new and wider bridge to 
meat the trafiio demands of the future. This 
should prove a great opportunity for our City 
Engineer, for its position over the sylvan valle 
demands an artistic structure. The result will 
make or mar the charms of this portion of a park 
of which the city is justly proud, 

I should like to refer to a matter recently con- 
sidered by the Council, viz. the widening and 
inproving of the levels of the Two Ball Lonnen. 
It is proposed simply to widen this to 50 feet, but 
there is the opportunity for making it 60 feet wide 
und improving the a upon favourable terma. 
{ hope, a8 this will becomean important main road, 
that the chance may not be allowed to slip. 

THE MUNICIPAL ARCHITECT. 

_T believe I am expected to say a few words upon 
the action of our local Council in employing an 
architectural staff to do, amongst other work, all 
the mora important buildings of the class which 
in the past have been designed by and carried out 
under the superintendence of private practitioners, 
either by way of selection or competition. 

When » change of practice like this is made 
there is naturally an outery. We see works of 
considerable magnitnde being carried out by a 
chy official, and naturally resent the loss of this 
Opportunity of seeuring work. Unless, therefore, 
We are satisfied that this innovation will effect a 
reduction in the rates—in other words, will reduce 
the cost of the architectural work of the city, or 
that better value is obtained by securing more 
‘atisinctorily designed and executed buildings—! 
rete al! ratepayers must agree that architects 
Have reasonable ground for complaint. Assumi 
that such buildings are equally well designed, sod 
it can be proved that b “tbe employment of a cor- 
poration architectural staff there is economy com- 
pared With the employment of practising archi- 
es 48 ratepayers we logically can offer little 
objection; but is this assumption reasonable? It 
cannot be contended for a moment, with the vast 
amount of work which the city property surveyor 
and architect has to attend to, that important 
buildings can have the thought and care necessary 
to secure the best design, I doubt if any coun- 
cillor, or even the City Architect himself, will dis- 
pute this assertion, | 

His first duties consist of the management of 
the extensive corporntion estates and properties, 
Work in itself enough for one department. He has 
to negotiate the purchaseof land and property f 
street and other improvements, which in th pat 
has taken and in the future will take upa great eal 
of his time. He has to design all the minor re- 
buildings and alterations to corporation property, 
and supervise both a large architectural st , and 
8 considerable staff of men, when the actual exe- 
cution of the work is not ‘let out by contract. A 



















large proportion of his time is taken up by attend- 


anco on committees and on interviews with 
members of the Council, besides the usnal time 
spent on interviews in connection with the actual 
work. In addition to all this, he bas to produce 
designs for buildings of the greatest variety and 
importance, including baths and washhouses, police 
stations, fever hospitals, artisans’ dwellings, free 
libraries, asylum additions, slaughter-houses, and 
municipal offices. I submit it is impossible for 
him under these circumstances to produce such 
economically, artistically, or satisfactorily designed 
buildings as would equal in merit the work of ont- 
side architects, who possibly ee in 
several of the classes of work referred to, 

In addition to the long list of buildings [ have 
named, there is rumour that the City Education 
Committee are pressing for all their schools to he 
designed in the Municipal Architect's office, and all 
quantities to be prepared by him also. On this 
matter I hope registration may improve our posi- 
tion, for the proposed Bill (which | refer to later), 
amongst other matters, provides that munict- 
palities and other public bodies shall on the 
erection or alteration of panting ie cities employ 
a professional member of the Institute. It alao 
provides for legalising the scale of charges. | 

That the Council under the old system of giving 
work out, either by competition or selection, to local 
architects were satisfied with the results seems o 
reasonable argument for the continuance of the 
old system. If my contention is right, 1 think we 
should continne to protest until this new practice 
is abandoned, so that the city may have the 
opportunity of obtaining the best work, the best 
a A and most appropriste design, upon tha pay- 
ment of the legal fees for them, which in the end 
would prove the most economical. 

REGISTEATION, 

After many years of strife I hope that during 
the coming year all reputable members of our i 
fession may be able to congratulate themselves 
that the difficult subject of Kegistration has been 
satisfactorily disposed of. I trust that the Institute 
Council will soon be in a position to submit « 
seheme which will meet with the approval of 


country practitioners, the majority of whom, as in 
this Ansaiation, have ling aavoonses some form of 


istration. 
attended a mesting of the Registration Com- 
mittee on the 20th March last, when a report with 
appendix prepared by the ‘Sub-Commities was 
unanimously approved. This was. published as 
. Soe to the Jourswan R.EB.A. on the 24th 
farch last. In the time at my disposal I cannot 
deal with the recommendations in detail; but they 
propose that the Institute Charter be revised, an 
that a Bill be submitted to Parliament, the inten- 


‘tion being that these two matters should not be 


we pare. This report waa considered al a specin 
meeting of the Tnatitute on the 3rd Anat at 


or 
ee 
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resolutions adopting the samo and desiring the 
Council to consider the details and report in due 
course to the General Body were unanimously 
passed. ‘To my mind these two resolutions are a little 
ambiguous, in so far as it is not clear whether the 
Council are requested to submit the draft amended 
Charter and the draft Bill together, or, on the 
other hand, first deal with the Charter and after- 
wards the Bill. 

It may be quite convenient for the Committes 
to submit its draft for the revision of Charter and 
By-laws to the Council before approaching the 
details of the proposed Bill, but I hope the matter 
will not be laid before the general body of members 
in this piecemeal fashion. 

The large body of provincial architects are 
anxious to see the hannplet proposals of the Insti- 
tute, and I hope it may be the intention ts 
submit them. This was clearly what the Chair- 
man of the meeting of the 3rd April had in his 
mind, for he said: “A complete scheme dealing 
with the Charter and draft Bill would be drawn 
up and submitted to the General Body.” 

It 18 gratifying to read in the President's Address, 
delivered on the Sth November, that the Committee 
Healing with the matter had made such progress 
that the draft acheme—so far as the Charter and 
By-laws are concerned—is now under the con- 
sideration of the Couneil; and, further, that it is 
anticipated the revision will improve the position 
of the practising architect. This, however, is what 
I fear may happen: the Charter mny be revised, 
and when that is done the subject of the Bill may 
be hung up until by pressure the Council are again 
compelled to deal with the matter, Whilst [ think 
I should bring this matter before you, I hope my 
construction of the last resolutions and the Presi- 
dent's remarks may bo erroneous, 

In connection with this subject may I mention 
the pleasure with which we are looking forward to 
another visit from our friends Messrs. Orogs and 
Hubbard? They have promised on the 20th 
January to read a paper and open a discnssion on 
“The Revision of the Charter of the B.LB.A." 
Their assistance will be of great advantage to us 
in mastering the details, which no doubt are com- 
plex; but you will notice the title of the paper 
contains no ee A vy as Ae which 
is necessary comple @ proposals of the 
Registration Committee. Be 


You will remember—what I must call—the 
original Market Street Extension Scheme was the 
subject of s considerable portion of my Address last 
year. Parliamentary powers were obtained in 
1899, and the work proceeded until last November 
cpr a word of tie comment. £188,000 
had been Mis pa » The necessary property had 
been | 1 down, and nothi remained’ to be 
done but the construction of the main road and 





the ontlets alongside of same from Erick Street, 
apart from the work of the future—viz., dealing 
with the surplus land. Such, therefore, was the 
position when I last addressed you that it seemed 





I determined to take the opportunity my Address 
offered to draw attention to the subject. = 

T have been blamed for my remarks—some 
could not believe an error of judgment had been 
committed, others thought my criticiam captions 
and even unjustifiable—bat much has happened 
since then. The end has justified the means, for, 
48 you are aware, the scheme has been abandoned, 
and it is my pleasure this year to explain its suc- 
cessor, which our City Council has approved of, 
and decided to submit for parliamentary sanction 
ithe city ts $0 be sotigsabalotell apean tm 

| city is to be congratu upon its escape 
from a nk Birk which ia not only disastrous fn 
itself, but worse, in co far as it would for all time 
have prevented the future development of the 
neighbourhood. The Committee deserve thanks 
for the popetats with which they sought the 
wilvice of the City Engineer, Mr. Kirkpatrick (who 
had then just taken wp his duties), and, acting on 
his opinion, progress was siuyead; and, further, 
for the infinite pains they have since taken to 
arrive at the best scheme. 

We all know how easy it is to criticise and how 
difficult to construct. [t was only after full eon- 
sideration of almost every possible method of 
dealing with the problem that the Council recently 
decid upon the plan before you, so far as it deals 
with the area between Worswick Sireet and New 
Bridge Street, where the street lines are indicated 
by solid margins, 

Before referring further to this scheme it will 
be convenient to introduce the plan, which y u will 
observe deals with the area to the east of Pilgrim 
Street and Northumberland Street from City Road 
to Barras Bridge. By the kindness of the City 
Engineer and with the permission of the Chair- 
man of the Town Improvement and Streets Com- 
mittee Tam enabled to submit Mr, Kirkpatrick's 
suggestions for new thoronghfares. Those north 
of New Bridge Street. and south of Worswick 
Street, indicated by dotted margins, are merely 
suge ond for the future to maturo, : 
OLng Irom my lest Address, I said: “. 
certainly must he wise to look ahead and formt- 
inte ® scheme, and let every improvement and 
alteration to property on the line of it be in necord 

ih that money is saved in the end when 
the improvement as planned is an accomplished 
fact.” It is in this spirit that I propose to explain 
the raison d’étre for the disposition of the streets 
forming the Market Street improvement which the 
a authorities now have in hand. 

The line of Market Streat extension remalne 
the same as in the original scheme, but in place of 
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four different gradients it will have one continuous 
fall from Pilgrim Street to Trafalgar Street. 

For purposes of comparison I again show you 
plan “B" (which acoompanied my Address last 
year) illustrating the original scheme. You will 
note the vainabia building frontages obtained by 
the new plan as compared with the original pro- 
posal. New Carliol Street follows the line of my 
suggestion last year. That appears the best—for 
it is a convenient distance from Pilgrim Street—to 
permit of the development of the intervening area 
from these two thoroughfares, and it is in line 
with a suggested and desirable road (absorbing the 
existing Princess Street) and leading from New 
Bridge Street northwards to Northumberland Road. 

The south end of Carliol Street is an important 
variation to my suggestion of last year, and in this 
respact I desire to congratulate our City Engineer, 
for it is to his oredit that he has looked beyond the 
immediate area with which the Corporation were 
dealing. Hoe has designed the south end of Carliol 
Street, so that it not only provides for all present 
rejuirements, but lends itself to possible future 
extension southwards, ag ne? a shows. For tha 
present a road for foot traffic is provided to the 
south end of Carliol Street, from the north-west 
corner of Carliol Square, which is all that is 
necessary, sinca Worswick Street and Carliol 
Square North lead directly to roads running north- 
wards which are ample for cart traffic. 

Concerning Croft Street, the City Engineer 
submitted to his Committee the two positions 
indicated on plan by solid and dotted margins, 
with a strong opinion in favour of the latter; but 
the former met with approval. No doubt the 
existing Higham Place and the curved opening at 
the north end which the Council decided upon in 
September 1904, and which you will remember I 
criticised last year, weighed with the Commitiee in 
selecting the line shown by solid margins. 

{t is to be hoped that this important detail may 
receive further consideration. By providing ample 
margin for deviation, it will be possible, until the 
work is well advanced, tostill follow the Engineer's 
Mivice, and make the street on the dotted lines 
recommended, 

_i regret it was not deemed necessary to make 
New Market Street wider, The Committee, I 
believe, did not think this desirable, on the ground 
that it is impossible to widen the older part of the 
road of which thisis an extension. I do not agree 
that this is « sound reason, however, if only on 
account of the modern tendency to go higher with 
our commercial buildings. With this qualification, 
ani subject to my former remarks, | think the 
scheme the best that can be made for the area, 
and I hope it will recoive your {svourable com- 
ment. If the Corporation exercise a control over 
the new fneades, there can be no doubt that this 
will prove the most beneficial and artistio improve- 
ent to the city since the days of Grainger. = 
T hope, though, that city improvements in this 
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neighbourhood will not stop bore. There is much 
pike said in favour of an improvement scheme in 
the future on the lines of that indicated by Mr. 
Kirkpatrick for dealing with the district to the 
south of Worawick Street. 

Surely many more years cannot pass without a 
new High Level Bridge becoming a reality. 

Mr. Moncrieff first reported to the New Tyne 
Bridge Committee of the Newcastle Corporation so 
long ago as June 1893, and since then has reported 
from time to time. In June 1899 the scheme was 
enlarged after consultation with Messrs. Laws and 
Bower, the engineers for Newcastle and Gateshead 

ctively, and fresh estimates were prepared and 
submitted to this Commitiee. These were made 
the basia of a report presented to the Council and 
adopted on 2nd September 1899. Since then the 
matter has been in abeyance until Mr. Kirkpatrick 
was recently instructed by the Committee to con- 
sider the question of site, and he reported that 
that indicated upon the plan is the only practicable 
one. It is that proposed by Mr. Moncrieff (and 
shown by me on plans last year) leading directly 
to the foot of Pilgrim Street. 

While this is a work of considerable magnituda, its 
importance to the city can hardly be over-estimated, 
Tho immediate result would be that Pilgrim 
Street would seri its ai position as the 
highway through the city. slum property at 
its lower end would be replaced by modern business 
premises, and the adjoining area from City Road 
northward would become a commercial district of 
importance, if its development on some such lines 
#3 those indicated on the plan were in due time 
undertaken. City Road has suffered because it 
has no continuous building frontages on each 
side. So far as its west end is concerned, the 
suggestion would remedy this ; for you will observe 
Manor Street would be abandoned, and its area 
would become 4 building site. The fine wide road 
starting from the position of the Arcade, leading 
with a regular gradient over the site of the Gaol to 
Croft Street, and passing near to the new local 
passenger station, would become a most useful 
thoroughfare ; and it follows that the area on each 
side would be advantageously developed. Bearing 
in mind the present levels, it is difficult to see how 
this area can be as well dealt with without this 
suggested road. a 
Street and | Square West bas proved an 






obstacle to its dovélopmer nd 

be remedied by the continuation of Carliol 
rds. The whole area now under con- 
taccassing. cost Of chxrlage, al 

ag increasing cost o rit : 
reducing the value of the land. This also would 
be ied, as it is proposed saddens cama oa 
was the means adopted in the making of Grey 
Sires aon eS : ni beth ued a 

Ve have long heard of proposals for the remo: 
of the Gaol. ithe North Eastern Railway sidings | 
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shown on the plan are about to be abandoned, and 
the new railway station will undoubtedly bring the 
neighbourhood into prominence. These factors 
fayour some such scheme of reconstruction; and 
although it may be in the far future, still such 
suggestions should be kept in view, and, as chan 

come, very favourable daa may arise for 
seriously taking the work up. - : 

My observations as to the future of this portion 
of the scheme, however, do not apply to the pro- 
posals north of New Bridge Street. These are 
practically what I suggested last year, and there- 
fore are fresh in your memory, and, for the most 
part, are ripe for dealing with, and have the 
recommendation of being able to be carried through 
at comparatively small expense. 

I desire, however, to aguin refer to the Corpora- 
tion plan for opening out Higham Place. If this 
road is kept in its present position and opened 
through to Ellison Place, it will soon become an 
important thoroughfare with the traffic from the 
Shieldfield district alone, bat much more so if 
College Street is carried throngh as proposed, with 
n branch leading from the neighbourhood of 
Jeamond Station, as our City Engineer has sug- 

eated. It ion sooner or a iret be 
widened, and the money spent on t roposed 
curve ot the north soa wit be caitat and 
roperty will have to be then purchnsed at its 
increased value due to the thoroughfare. Surely 
it is wiser to Jook forward, and make an alteration 
that will meet the demands of the future. 

Beyond this, however, I desire to urge the eon- 
sideration of the Engineer's plan for moving the 
road to the east. If it is simply widened in ita 
‘sae position a very narrow strip will be left, 
insufficient for profitable rebuilding, and the 
widening will be ontlay without any possibility of 
recoupment, If the road is moved, however, as 
suggested by dotted lines, a continuous fine 
thoroughfare forming a better approach by Croft 
Bireet to the city will be the first gain; an open 
yar will be provided in front of the Laing 

allery ; and the garden behind the late Miss 
Dobson's house, which has now a back street on 
each side of it, with no outlet to that on the weat, 
will be absorbed, and become valuable building 
ground with a frontage to the new road, and thus 
help ta recoup the city for the improvement. 

The brevity of my remarks is not at all com- 
mensurate with the See er of the subject; 
but, having regard to all I eaid last year, and 
feeling that; now it is being approached on the 
right lines, it seems unnecessary to take up your 
time with other details which are self-evident from 
examination of the plan. ; 

I desire, however, to say a few words upon the 
financial aspect of the improvement. A man may 
sd yg and rebuild his promises with the know- 
Jedge that they will not thereby be improved in value 

the total amount of the outlay, but he con- 
ders the convenience gained for his business is 
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well worth the expense. Similarly, city alteration 
schemes are justified, though they offer no recoup- 
ment beyond the increased fneilities the citizens 
derive therefrom, — | 

It is not, on the other hand, an uncommon 
experience for a man to purchase a block of oli 
property at its full value, and with an expenditure 
of thought and capital he transforms it, and then 
realises for it far more than the money ree 
It is in this latter category that I firmly believe 
the Market Street improvement when comple 
will be found. : 

It is impossible even now to estimate what 
Neweastle ha gained by Grainger’s pena 
reconstruction of seventy years ago. Siuch Jess 
could he and his advisers then cute the ultimate 
financial success of his work. So I believe it is 
beyond us to estimate the advantage this scheme 
will in time be to tho city, Several of our City 
Councillors do not approve of considering pos- 
terity, although it is analogous to the futare of 
our city. With them any seheme is not worth 
consideration if it involyes an outlay of money: 
otherwise it is difficult to understand the action of 
the minority in wing this scheme. 

ho suocess of the scheme financially depends 
sonny upon the manner in which the Corpora- 
tion deal with the property vested in them. Skill 
and judgment must be exercised thronghout. The 
placing at one time of « large area of innd on the 
market will naturally reduce prices, and as ers 
yaa of the old property as possible must there- 
ore lw retained to yield some income pending 
sales. The operations must extend over many 
years, and sales must not be forced. If eare be 
exercised to secure the sale of the more important 
sites for large business premises, it would improve 
the demand for and price of the adjoining sites ; 
but it cannot be expected that the prices which 
will be obtained will compara with those given for 
sites in older thoroughfares which have on either 
side firmly established business premises. 

When I submitted my reconstraction scheme 
Jast year, | had prepared o very careful estimate 
for the purchase of the land, and, as I believe, ® 
low estimate for the realisation of the available 
area. Without allowing for interest on the capital 
between the dates of purchase and realisation, I 
found a large balance in favour of the cperation— 
more than sufficient to cover the interest of many 
years. There is nots great difference between MY 
scheme of last year and that now approved by the 
Corporation, 30 fur as the saleable areas mre con- 
cerned, and I have since had the opportanity of 
comparing my estimate with that 7 «on 
behalf of the Corporation. Comparing the two on 
ue rage basia, a difference is indeed tri nth 
‘uch, of course, depends upon the speed: wit 
which the realisation takes plans, On ine naael 


aspect, therefore, I submit the scheme is justified ; 
bat, in conjunction with its many pablic benefits 
ite desirabili 


ty cannot be doubted, 
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ADDRESS TO STUDENTS . 
- 


Delivered by Mr. T. E, Couteurr, President, Royal Gold Medalhst, i 
at the General Meeting, Monday, 4th February 1947. 


that is, the presentation of prizes to those students who have been fortunate in 
their endeavours, and whose work has obtained deserved recognition. In their 
success we are all deeply interested, and in offering them our congratulations I feel sure we 
shall have the hearty support of those students who, for the moment, have failed to reach the 
voal, but who, nevertheless, we are confident have not lost heart. 

It has been well said; “In the vocabulary of youth there should be no such word as 
fail.” This is the spirit which should inspire the student; which should bear him up against 
temporary defeat, and should brace his energies to re-enter the lists with courage. And after 
all, those who are unsuccessful may console themselves by the reflection that “ the rave 1s not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong,” 

We shall presently have the pleasure of listening to some critical remarks by Mr. A. W.8. 
Cross on the work that has been exhibited in competition for prizes. In the meantime I , 
propose to adhere to the time-honoured custom in taking this opportunity of addressing a few 
words to you in the way of advice and encouragement. In following the excellent example of 
my predecessors, | must of necessity travel over ground with which some of you are already 
familiar ; but having had a long experience I hope | may be able to offer you some cerviceable 
advice, 





GENTLEMEN ,— 
W are assembled here to-night for one of the most pleasant functions of the session, t 
: 
} 
r 
i] 
i) 
a 
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In the first place, I wish to impress upon you the importance of fully considering } 
whether the career you have chosen is your proper vocation. It is essential to be sure that os 
you have not a mere inclination for your art, but that you feel for it such a love and reverence 
as will enable you to overcome serious difficulties. If after a period of work in the schools | 
you find that your interest is not sustained, and that your labour becomes irksome, then [ would fi: 
advise you to consider seriously whether some other career would not offer HOE aMth as Lion 
and interest to you. Nevertheless, do not be easily discouraged. Kemember that in all Z 
callings, even in the highest, there is a certain amount of drudgery and uninteresting work to 
be faced before one is qualified for the more pleasant studies which follow. ae i. 

But perhaps these words of warning are not necessary. Let us hope that all whom wé 2 . 
see here to-night are entering upon their career with enthusiasm, and with the feeling that Ma 
they are serious students of the oldest of the arts—an art in which one always r mains 7 


& student, and in the practice of which a lasting joy is to be found. Most of you .. 
familiar with the educational work carried on at Tufton Street, and with the advaniap«s 
Think Berles, Vol. XIV. No. 7—9 Feb. 1007, ao 
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derived from attending the classes held there. The school is still in its infancy, and we 
have every reason to hope it will continue to develop in the right direction. My private 
experience of the high qualifieations of those students and assistants with whose work I am 
familiar fully corroborates this encouraging view. 

It is not within the province of such an Address as this to dictate the course of study you 
should pursue. This has already been efficiently done by the Architectural School and by the 
Board of Architectural Education. However, ] may remark that, naturally among your first 
attempts will be geometrical drawing, freehand drawing from the round, and perspective 
drawing. A student cannot pay too much attention to the acquirement of draughtsmanship so 
necessary toourart. In particular I would advise that perspective be very thoroughly learnt ; 
and that in practising it at first only rigid lines should be employed; all picturesque, broken, 
and shaky lines and “ dodgy" lights and shadows must be regarded as pitfalls and must be 
avoided. I would urge you to do all in your power to become perfect in this branch of your 
studies. To design well is to think in perspective; to beable tothink in perspective one must 
have a sound knowledge of its principles. Again, I would advise constant practice in sketching 
from still life: a quarter of an hour each day will be of immense benefit. 

Always remember this: all your skill and accomplishment as draughtsmen, whether 
merely in geometrical or perspective work, or in the artistic representation of sculpture and 
carving, are only a means to an end. Do not forget that much of the great work of the 
world has been achieved without the aid of drawing—that is to say, without that quality of 
drawing which in the present day we wre obliged to consider an essential to the complete 
education of the architect; for example, the drawings that we supposo to have been executed 
by Wren will not bear comparison with the work that we ordinarily expect from an advanced 
studant. The geometrical work of Wren was no doubt correct, but, according to the standards 
of the present time, it was certainly ill-drawn. Although there is evidence that he could very 
clearly indicate the carving he thought desirable, yet these indications would searcely pass 
muster as really good drawings. Ido not lay stress on this point as an excuse for slovenly 
and bad drawing. Good draughtsmanship is, as I say, necessary nowadays; hut | wish to 
warn you emphatically against the temptation of thinking that pretty drawings are essential to 
good architecture. 

I recently saw some modern buildings in Spain designed in a rococo manner, with a touch 
of L’Art Nouveau. Well, we have some pretty bad art even in England ; but I think that this 
surpassed the utmost I have seen in the way of banality, fechleness, vulgarity, and originality— 
save the mark! JI learned that this was the work of a man who had gained a Government 
diploma as a qualified architect ; that he was a most accomplished draughtsman, and that the 
drawings of the elevations of these very buildings almost amounted to a work of art. 1 think 
this may be regarded as a lesson in considering drawing only as means to an end. 

There is an old saying that “you cannot make a silken purse of a sow’'s ear,” and you 
cannot make a fine building merely by means of fine drawing; you may embroider the sow’s 
ear with the finest silk, but it remains a sow's ear! 

In studying the ancient, the medieval, and the later styles of architecture, | would advise 
separate study of each period as far as possible. Make a thorough study of the Greek, the 
Byzantine, and the following styles, taking as examples some well-recognised buildings, bul 
bearing in mind that no buildings can be fully appreciated from mere illustrations, however 
well executed these may be. To gain even an approximate idea of what inspired the ancients 
and our more immediate forefathers you must see for yourselves the monuments they have 
left for our wonder and admiration. | 

I may mention here my own experience in this direction. Although I was fairly fs 
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with the Dorie Order as exemplified in the Parthenon, yet it was not until I had actually 
seen the building that I was able fully to appreciate and understand the wonder of this work, 
to my mind the simplest as it is the most beautiful of all the Greek masterpieces. 

Although from books and drawings one may be perfectly familiar with the general lines 
and proportions of the Parthenon, yet one does not fully appreciate or understand the wonder 
of the work unless one has seen the actual building. When one contemplates it, even in its 
present condition, dominating the Acropolis, under the southern blue of Greece, it needs but 
little imagination to conceive something of its magnificence as it shone in all its glory twenty- 
four centuries ago. The more one sees of the Parthenon the more one is impressed with its 
marvellous purity of line, workmanship and material. It expresses in a wonderful measure 
the thought, religion, and learning of the period during which it was built, and it reaches the 
highest ideal and the perfection of architecture and sculpture. I am not advocating the Doric 
ws a style suitable for to-day; neither do I maintain that it would adequately express the 
mind, religion, and history of the periods succeeding the Greek. It does not appeal to 
modern requirements, ethics, and social life in the same sympathetic manner as the Byzantine 
and the succeeding styles. . | 

The Parthenon seems to me to embody perfection of line. The entasis of its component 
parts, the columns and the steps are perfect, and one feels that even such details as the curve 
and width of the flutings could not be altered by the fraction of an inch without damaging 
the proportions, ‘The yery dimensions of the building could not be altered without detriment. 
Perfection having been attained in the dimensions, the building would not have been so 
perfect had it been smaller or larger. | ¥ 

A lady of the inguiring type of mind once asked (not as a riddle, but as a serious 
question): “Why cannot architects improve on the design of a building erected so many 
areas ago?” “Madam,” was the reply, “has the Almighty improved on Adam and 

uve?” 

lam not advising you to study Greek work so that you may erect Greek buildings in 
England, but so that you may attain some notion of the motives and ethics that influenced 
Greek architects and seulptors—fully to comprehend these it would be necessary to have 
considerable knowledge of Greek literature, religion, and daily life. It is very questionable 
whether Greek architecture is suitable to our climate, and to the conditions of modern life 
and thought, In our country it tends to become “ faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly 
null.” ‘Think of the Parthenon with its colour, its workmanship, and its setting of blue sky 
and clear atmosphere; and then look at the Dorie portico to Euston Square Station. Neither 
its material, its colour, nor its size is satisfactory. With regard to material, the stone employed 
is not sufficiently delicate in colour or in texture to obtain the true proportion of light and 
shade, especially to the flutings. The diameter of the columns, and therefore the whole 
structure, is greatly in excess of any known ancient examples, and one cannot but believe the 
Greeks had determined the limit of magnitude for work in this order. 

Tam afraid | am enlarging my discourse into a lecture: but I wish to impress upon you 
the necessity of acquiring a sense of proportion, and the only way to do this is to approach 
in a spirit of reverence the great works that have appealed to successive generations, and that 
are tniversally acknowledged to be masterpieces. Do not, at any rate to begin with, eriticise 
too freely the works of art that have been established as pre-eminent by the verdict of expert 
opinion in ages past and present. Take this verdict for granted, and then study these great 
works by drawing and by contemplation, and try to understand wherein lies the excellence 
their proportion, of their detail, and of their general mAGSING: , 

I do not consider it advisable in pursuing these studies to exclude a study of the modern 
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building from your curriculum ; however enthusiastic in your admiration for one style or 
period, do not blindly condemn all others. | 

In giving your attention to the old masterpieces, do not omit to observe very carefully 
the materials in which they are built, for this is of the utmost importance, The student 
should not only make himself thoroughly familiar with the right use of materials, but he 
should be sure to realise the great influence that these have upon style. He should also 
compare the varying qualities of workmanship. Ruskin, I think, has somewhere made the 
assertion that perfection is not always desirable. An illustration of this theory may be found 
in comparing the perfection of the Greek Dorie workmanship with the roughness and uneven- 
ness of the porphyry and other columns in St, Sophia at Constantinople. In the latter case, 
perfection, I think, would have been fatal; the very unevenness of the surface of the columns 
gives additional charm. I will venture to uphold the theory that excellence of workmanship 
as regards exterior finish is altogether desirable for any architecture founded on the Classic, 
hut that very high finish is not always desirable in Byzantine and Medieval work. In most 
old examples it is not met with. 

Let me counsel you, when you have made some progress in the study of a particular 
style, to practise design in that style; but I must warn you to avoid efforts after originality. 
A strong personality will inevitably assert itself sooner or later, but pray do not force it. 
There is nothing new under the sun, and it may safely be said of any too “ original” kind of 
building that it has been done as badly before. I have warned you against the “ New Art” ; 
this, however, I do not utterly condemn, because I think it has occasionally shown some signs 
of merit; but a previous and acknowledged style is generally found on careful scrutiny to be 
the basis of these signs of merit, the origin of this “originality.” Do not attempt the 
new Art until you have a knowledge of the old. In your education as architects I think 
you will find plenty to do without striving to impress the public with your originality. In 
practising designing do not lose heart; this branch of your studies requires as much patience 
and pérseverance as any other, perhaps more. Do not hesitate to use india-rabber; never 
mind the soiling of paper—perhaps you will find the dirtier your paper becomes the nearer 
you are to achieving your nims., All may acquire an ability to give the world something 
pleasing, although it does not come within the scope of all to leave a lasting mark on the 
history of their generation. 

To turn to more prosaic matters, a somewhat homely comparison may be used to illustrate 
the diverse nature of acquirements necessary to an architect. A second-hand furniture dealer 
in a back street advertises the magnitude of his undertakings in quite a forcible manner. 
Over the doorway of his sordid-looking shop is written— 


Do you want it? We sell it! 
Don't you wantit? We buy it! 
Frome microbe to an airship. 


Well, this gentleman’s business would seem to cover a good deal of ground; perhaps his 
advertisement errs on the side of exaggeration. But some of the same wording might very 
appropriately be applied to our calling. It is expected that your education should imelude a 
knowledge of almost every possible trade. You must necessarily be acquainted with the habits 
of the microbe, the mysterious tenant of the sewer; and possibly you must also be acquainted 
with the suitable decoration for a steamship's saloon. You must certainly understand some: 
thing of all the building trades involved in erecting anything from a cottage to a palace, It 
really appears, therefore, that your education must be as wide as the business operations of 
the man who will deal in anything from 4 microbe to an airship, But do not be discouraged. 
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As you progress, you will find that this diversity of subjects is not so formidable as at first 
appears. It is true that, besides the fine art of architecture and the art of construction, there 
are many subjects with which the architect must have more than a casual acquaintance, 
Although experts may be consulted on steel construction, sanitary work, electrical work, and 
heating, yet the young architect should endeavour to become master of the principles involyed 
in such matters as these. It is also very important for the student to have some knowledge 
of the sister arts of painting and sculpture, and under proper guidance to study the old masters. 
He should know something of the history of painting, and should be able to trace the gradual 
development of colour-decoration from early work, such as the Byzantine mosaics, to the 
culminating point of colour-decoration as exemplified in the pictures of the Italian Renaissance, 
Let him also study sculpture; in our museums he will be able to compare the Ninehvite and 
Egyptian work with the Elgin marbles, and from them he will pass to a study of the Italian 
work. Neither must the lesser arts be neglected. Furniture, porcelain, needlework, tapestry, 
in fact every department of the Fine Arts, should be considered. ‘The collections at South 
Kensington Museum should be studied and compared with the architecture of the same dates. 
Chippendale and Sheraton, Jacobean and Carolian furniture should be observed in reference 
to the houses of the periods they were designed to adorn. 

In conclusion, let me repeat how great has been my pleasure in addressing you to-night. 
You are starting on your careers; I may be considered as having entered on the last stage of 
mine, 1 can conscientiously assure you that J still feel as great a devotion as ever to the 
art I practise, although age is generally supposed to dull enthusiasm, and to give rise to a 
prosaic and worldly spirit. Happily our art always tends to maintain youthful thought; 
with all its difficulties it has this great compensation, that to the last we ean take a joy in 
He work, and a pleasure in striving to arrive at that ideal in art so ably described by George 
JBI :— 
_ “Art might be defined as an expression, satisfying and abiding, of the zest of life. This’ 
s applicable to every form of art devised by man, for in his creative moment, whether he 
produce a great drama or carve a piece of foliage in wood, the artist is moved and inspired 
by supreme enjoyment of some aspect of the world about him—an enjoyment in itself keener 
than that experienced by another man, and intensified and prolonged by the power which 
oat to him, we know not how, of recording in visible or audible form that emotion of rare 
Vitality,” 
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REVIEW OF THE WORKS SUBMITTED FOR THE PRIZES AND 
STUDENTSHIPS L907. 
By A. W. 8, Cross, M.A.Cantab. [2]. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 4th February 1907. 
Mn. Prestpext, Lapres axp GENTLEMEN, — | 
»EFORE proceeding to disenss, in accordance with the pleasant but responsible duty 
B entrusted to me, the comparative merits of the various essays, designs, and drawings 
submitted, this year, in competition for the prizes and studentships of our Institute, 
I propose, with your permission, to make a few general remarks upon the quality of the work 
I have lately examined. | 

In the first place, it is somewhat disappointing to the Council to have to record the 
lamentable fact that, with one or two exceptions, the work received falls below the standard of 
excellence attained in recent years, at least as regards the designs and drawings, for, as 1 have 
not bad the pleasure of reading any of the essays submitted on other occasions, I am unable to 
state whether the two which have received recognition in the recent Essay Medal competition 
are above or below the average standard of merit of those of former years. However this may 
be, the best of the essays of the year, without perhaps possessing that somewhat mysterious 
and oft quoted quality known as “literary style,” are both eminently readable, interesting, 
and inatructive productions, which deserve the honourable position they have obtained. 

Whilst it would be invidious, and altogether unnecessary, to point out glaring weak- 
nesses in any particular design, it is quite obvious that many of the competitors for the 
Soanée Medallion have paid very little attention to the elements of scientific planning. To 
those students 1 would reiterate the well-known fact that the ideal plan is one which is, 
apparently, of the simplest possible character, and indeed is so easily read and understood 
that its dominant idea can be immediately grasped even by an inexperienced observer, who 
would, not unnaturally, imagine it had been evolved after, perhaps, an hour or two's work. 
Now the unnecessarily complex nature of the planning, observable in many of the designs, is 
very noticeable, and their authors would be well advised to be mindful of the old saying, 
“Summa ars est celare artem,” and in their future efforts endeavour to conceal, by the pro- 
duction of simple and apparently easily arrived-at plans, the vast amount of study and labour 
involved in the solution of problems in planning arising from the multitudinous requirements 
of large buildings. 

With regard to the architectural quality of the work submitted, I would plead for more 
accurate scholarship ; and although, of course, our students are in no way to blame for the wholly 
inadequate existing arrangements made for their technical education and training, yet in an 
address that is primarily delivered to students, I trust I may be permitted to express the hope 
that the time is not far distant when the younger members of our profession will be enabled, 
by the institution thronghout the country of a well-devised, systematic, and co-ordinated 
curriculum of study, to produce designs of a far more scholarly type than those emanating 
from the majority of the architects of to-day. Zeal without knowledge is like expedition to a 
man in the dark, and in support of my plea I may mention the fact that, in some of the 
designs (and even in a measured drawing of what is supposed to represent a well-known 
building by an eminent architect of the eighteenth century), the authors have not taken the 
slightest trouble to correctly delineate the proportions and characteristics of the classic orders 
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with which the building and designs in question are embellished. Students should remember 
that the immediate future welfare of our art is in their hands, and endeavour to recognise the 
undoubted fact that skill in draughtsmanship, when not allied to architectural scholarship, 
does not admit of the production of good architecture. | 

Although I have ventured to express the opinion that the drawings, and designs 
generaily, are inferior to those of recent years, yet 1 must certainly make an exception in the 
case of Mr. Jackson's work for the Owen Jones Studentship, the quality of which is of so high 
an order of merit as to be quite beyond reproach, while the drawings submitted by Mr. 
Robertson for the Measured Drawings Prize are also exceptionally good. 

With these few preliminary remarks I will now discuss the individual efforts of the 
various competitors. : 

THE ESSAY MEDAL. 

Six esaays on “The Influence of the Use of Iron and Steel on Modern Architectural 
Design ” were received, and the medal has been awarded to the one submitted under the motto 
“Three Ages,” while a certificate of Honourable Mention has heen given to Mr. Verstage, of 
Godalming, whose essay was placed second in order of merit. 

The author of the successful essay treats his subject in a very practical if, necessarily, in a 
somewhat concise manner, and after a brief but interesting historical introduction, there are 
some valuable notes on the use and properties of cast iron, wherein mention is incidentally 
made of the widespread attention drawn to iron construction by the erection, in 1851, of the 
Crystal Palace. The present use of steel as applied to the structure of buildings, its effect ou 
planning, its economy of space, and its influence on fenestration and design are discussed at 
some length, and diagrams are appended showing the comparative sizes of brick piers and steel 
stanchions necessary for the support of edifices respectively twenty and six stories in height. 
In conclusion, the author is of opinion that while the use of steel is, for the moment, an 
economical necessity, it does not necessarily follow that this form of construction, with its 
many unstable qualities, will be in vogue as a system of building for any very considerable 
time, or will be likely to take permanent root in this country, and that, in all probability, the 
lise Of structural steel is but a» passing phase. 

The question is discussed at greater length by Mr. Verstage in his essay, which is 
copiously illustrated by photographs of Parisian and other buildings, including churches, 
bridges, railway stations, markets, libraries, und private edifices, in the construction of which 
iron and steel are employed to a considerable extent, and more or less dominate the designs ; 
and the author quotes Ruskin as saving, in 1849, “that the time is probably near when a 
new system of architectural laws will be developed, adapted entirely to metallic construction.” 
Mr. Verstage arrives at a conclusion diametrically opposed to that of his successful fellow com- 
petitor, for whereas the latter, as we have soon, describes the now general use of iron and 
steel as a “ passing phase,” the former states that “we have moved far in the architectural 
development of iron and steel, and although new laws and new canons have not definitely 
crystallised, yet, given the continued nse of these materials, the time cannot be far distant 
when the proportions proper to them will be accepted as readily as we NOW necept those proper 
to stone,” 

THE MEASURED DRAWINGS MEDAL. Ps 

Despite the fact that this competition has attracted six competitors, the medal has not 
heen awarded, but certificates of Honourable Mention Bare ieee granted to the authors of the 
drawings marked ““ Waynilete " and “ Swallow ” respec ive ae  newedinl hee 

The drawings Hepes by “ Waynilete " comprise 51x sheets of very careful brown-ink 


— 
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studies of Magdalen College, Oxford, and those by “Swallow” illustrate, in a singularly 
attractive manner, that most interesting building, Stokesay Castle, Shropshire. “ Swallow” 
is to be congratulated both upon his powers of draughtsmanship, as evinced by the beautiful 
drawings he has produced, and upon his happy selection of a building so suitable for the 
picturesque type of geometrical delineation he has adopted. The measured drawings, marked 
with the heraldic device of a Horse's Head and illustrating Kirby Hall, Northants, are accom- 
panied by a badly drawn perspective sketch, and the large scale detail drawing is weak. 

‘“Thrums “ has selected for illustration the well-known church of 5t. George, Hanover 
Square. The details and ornamentation are not well delineated, and the beauty of the fine 
west portico has been altogether lost, owing to the want of care or knowledge in drawing the 
columns and capitals. The full-size mouldings are rather unnecessarily crowded together 
upon a single sheet, whereby their value is greatly diminished. 

The drawings, by “ Adze," of Wren's Library at Trinity College, Cambridge, although 
not very vigorously executed, have evidently been conscientiously prepared. 

“Spero” has selected what is now becoming a rather hackneyed subject for measured 
work—viz. the famous Orangery of Kensington Palace, but his drawings possess considerable 
merit and show distinct promise of future excellence, 


THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS: (1.) THE 80ANE MEDALLION; 


In this competition, for which fifteen designs were submitted, the Medallion and the sum 
of 100/. have been awarded to the author of the drawings marked “Cameo,” whilst those 
prepared by “ Simplex" and “ Urn” have gained Honourable Mention. 

“Cameo's ” design is of the now popular Renaissance type, but Iam glad to see that its 
author has not slavishly followed the prevalent fashion to an extent that would have com- 
pelled him to leave a huge gap in his main cornice for the sake of more fully exhibiting the 
attractions, whether real or imaginary, of an attic story. But whilst “Cameo’s” elevations 
ae pairs there are several blemishes in his design: thus the four small areas are 
objectionable features of the ground floor, and the access to the ballroom, on the first floor, is 
anything but good and direct, and neither the large scale detail drawing, nor the section, 
exhibits a very happy effort of dranghtsmanship. 

“ Simplex” submits a design in which the winter garden oceupies the central peeeiibid OF 
the ground-floor plan. The external architectural treatment is good, but some of the details 
of the planning are weak, as, for instance, in the case of one or two of the bathrooms on the 
first floor, which are, apparently, altogether enclosed by internal partitions, 

_ rhe author of the drawings marked “Urn” has produced a design that, on the whole, 
is distinctly the best of those submitted. “Urn’s” plan is laid out on broad and simple lines, 
and his elevations possess considerable merit ; hut I understand that its author, unfortunately, 
lost his chance of securing the prize by ignoring one of the salient conditions of the 
competition. 

___ The time at my disposal does not enable me to do more than briefly mention the other 
designs, amongst which “ Novo” is conspicuous by reason of a well-treated elevation accom- 
ergs: simple and attractive plan. ‘“ Acro” and “ Applique” both show the influence of 
trans-Atlantic art. “ Pax has a fairly good elevation, but his sections and plan are rather 
erude. “Cid's"™ design is 1n Than V respects @ meritorious one, © Rush’s rf drawings ianhnde 
a rather poor-looking perspective, and those submitted by “ A.T.” are not particularly well 
prepared. “ Dentil’s" plan is weak, and “ Kokrel’s " Greek elevations are hardly suitable for 
a city hotel. “Silver Shield” has not overcome the lighting difficulty in an altogether 
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satisfactory manner, and the capitals of his Ionic order are incorreetly drawn. “1 Parve's” 
plan is laid out on simple lines, and its author has happily managed to dispense with emall 
internal areas, but “ Pau's ” scheme is of far too complex a nature. 


(.) THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP. 

Two applications were received for this Studentship, from Mr. Robert Atkinson and 
Mr. Arthur R. H. Jackson, and the certificate and the sum of 100/. have been awarded 
to Mr. Jackson, of the Royal College of Art, South Kensington. 

Mr. Jackson's drawings, which are of far more than average merit, comprise very careful 
and painstaking water-colour delineations of the ceilings of Raphael's Loggia at the Vatican, 
inosaics from San Clemente at Rome, the painted barrel-vaulted ceiling (by Luini), the later 
frescoes (by Ferrari) of the dome, and other drawings, kketch plans, and elevations, of the 
Santnario Soronno, 

Studies from nature of chrysanthemums and three drawings of ornament, showing the 
conventional application of the studies, a design for a panel and a charmingly coloured repre- 
sentation of a Della Robbia-ware panel from the Pazzi Chapel, Florence, a tempera study after 
Raphael, and many other beautifully executed sketches and studies are also submitted ; and 
Mr. Jackson is to be highly congratulated upon his brilliant exhibition of thoroughly good 
and conscientious work. 

Mr. Atkinson sends a goodly array of very clever water-colour sketches and measured 
drawings of well-chosen subjects from notable buildings in Florence, Ravenna, Siena, Kome 
and Venice, and a finely drawn and coloured design for a lounge and stairease. Mr, Atkinson's 
drawings are all of a very charming character, but unfortunately, with one or two exceptions, 
they seem to bear no particular reference to the requirements of a studentship primarily 
founded for the special study of ornament and coloured decoration. 


(t1.) THE PUGIN STUDENTSHIP. 

Three applications were received for this Studentship from the following, viz. Mr. FP. 
Townson Clark, Mr, A. G. Margeteon, and Mr. Wilfred I. Travers; and the Medal and the sum 
of 401, have been awarded to Mr. A. G. Margetson. 

Mr. Margetson’s measured drawings, which are superior to his perspective sketches, 
include careful delineations of the Organ Screen and Chapter House doorway from Southwell, 
a bay of the arcading from the Lady Chapel at Bly, and other studies. ‘The pencil perapective 
— include drawings of St. Mary's Church at Oxford and many of the collegiate buildings 
of that city. | 

Another competitor, Mr. Wilfred Travers, submits many good pencil sketches of well- 
chosen subjects, including drawings of the old schoolroom at Uppingham, the Palladian Bridge 
at Bath, a pier of the Lion Gate at Hampton Court, the Guildhall, Peterborough, and others 
from Gloucester and Lincoln Cathedrals, Crowland Abbey, &c. Unfortunately Mr. Travers’ 
measured drawings are few in number, and the examples selected for illustration com- 
paratively unimportant. : : 

Mr. Clark sends pencil and water-colour sketches of some of the Colleges at Oxford, and 
a rather weakly delineated measured drawing of no very great interest. 


Only one application was made, and the Council were unable to award the Bursary for 


this year. 
HH 
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(¥.) THE TITE CERTIFICATE. 

No fewer than twenty-one designs for a Loggia for Sculpture were received, and the prize 
has been awarded to the author of the design marked ‘‘ Vignola,” Mr. G. Salway Nicol, of 
Birmingham. Mr. Nicol's design fully deserves the honourable position it has obtamed, as 
it possesses the indispensable architectural qualities of good proportion and effective enrich- 
ment; but exception must be taken to the manner in which the short entablatures of the Tonie 
columns (which serve as the imposts of the large semi-circular arches) are broken against 
small rustic pilasters, carrying cartouches, placed in the spandrels of the arches. The pencil 
perspective drawing scarcely does justice to the undoubted merits of the design. 

The author of the drawings marked “ Nisi" receives Honourable Mention for a well 
thought out design, of which the architectural treatment of the main block is decidedly good ; 
but the general effect of the composition is irretrievably spoilt by the relative want of scale 
apparent in the side colonnades, of which the diminutive Ionic orders and small pavilions 
seom to bear no architectural relation to the stately and monumental appearance of the main 
building. Portions of the perspective view are out of drawing, notably the entablatures 
crowning the coupled Dorie columns. 

Among other prominent designs, that by “ Hermit" is conspicuous for many good quali- 
ties, but it is conceived on too ambitions a seale; whilst the design by “ Vita,” although more 
in accordance with the spirit of the instructions, is illustrated by rather weak drawings. 
‘*Gradus” submits a carefully thought out scheme, accompanied by good drawings. ‘ Spread 
Eagle's” perspective is a poor one, and the author of the design “Forced Draught” has 
rather allowed his imagination to run riot with his judgment. 

“Valhalla’s " drawings include a vigorous pencil perspective sketch, in which, however, 
the Ionic orders do not appear to be very correctly drawn, and the author of the design marked 
with the device of a “ Wreath ” submits some carefully delineated elevations. ‘‘ Heart-easing 
Mirth ” sends some well-prepared drawings, and “ Orne " a weak set, of which the details are 
said to be taken from the North Porch of St. Paul's Cathedral. The drawings of “ Ecclesiastes ” 
are effectively prepared in coloured ink, and “ Delta’s” elevation is well drawn, but his per- 
spective is unfinished. 

“$i Jeunesse savait: si Vieillesse pouvait” submits an elaborate design in the French 
style. The drawings of “TJonicus” and of “ Vincit qui patitur” are weak. ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe" sends a rather crude detail and a poor perspective. “Meg's " design has merit, and 
“Crown's” is well thought out and illustrated, although the perspective view is spoilt by its 
heavy colouring. The design of “ Altiora Petamus" is fairly good, but the outline per- 
spective is weakly delineated; and “ Cheiro’s " unambitious scheme is snitably arranged. 


THE ARTHUR CATES RIE. 

Competitive drawings for this prize were received from Mr. W. W. J. Calthrop, Mr. 
Frank Dyer, and Mr. W. D. Quirke. The prize has been awarded to Mr. Calthrop, who has 
submitted a number of sketches and measured drawings of well-known examples, including 
the beautiful centre bay of the south front of Wilton House, the Palladian Bridge at Prior 
Park, the Banqueting House, Whitehall, and the Cloisters of Norwich Cathedral. A sheet of 
working drawings for a stone dome are also ineluded in the successful competitor's exhibits, 

Mr. (juirke sends a set of well-executed measured drawings of the church of St. 
Nicholas, Old Shoreham, and other studies, ineluding ih perspective view and measured 
drawing of the portico of the church of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, and a well-executed sketch 
of King Henry's Gateway, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. | 
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Mr. Frank Dyer’s selection of drawings comprises a sketch of the tomb of Archbishop de 
Grey, from York Minster, and one of an oriel window from Lincoln Cathedral. St. Mary's 
Church, Beverley, York, forms the subject of the measured drawings submitted by this 
competitor. 

THE GRISSELL GOLD MEDAL (FOR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION). 

Four designa were received in competition for this prize, the subject being a Grand Stand, 
constructed of Timber, ona Race Course. The medal has been awarded to Mr. W. A. Mellon, 
the author of the drawings marked “Royal Ascot,” who has submitted a clever design of a 
Renaissance type, which, however, is marred by the introduction of a large semi-circular 
shaped laminated timber rib placed over the central entrance and presenting a rather 
incongrnous appearance. , 

The design by “ Sceptre” appears to be worked out on perhaps more practical lines than 
that selected for the prize, and its suitable architectural treatment is well illustrated by a 
meritorious set of drawings. 

The designs of “Hurst Park” and “Video” are of a commonplace type of architecture, 
but the plan of each of these competitors possesses merit, and the practical requirements of a 
building of the class in question have evidently been well considered. 





In conclusion, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I must compliment this Institute 
upon the wonderful zeal and praiseworthy self-denial of those students who have taken part 
in its competitions for the current year, as is proved by the enormous amount of time and 
study expended upon the designs and drawings it has been my privilege to examine and 
admire. I heartily congratulate the prize winners upon the successful results of their labours, 
and to those who have been unsuccessful in the struggle I would point out that an architect's 
success in the subsequent practice of his profession is not, necessarily, dependant upon his 
all-conquering career as a student. Finally, while I can scarcely expect that my estimate of 
the architectural value of the work submitted will be endorsed in every instance by the 
competitors, yet 1 am sure they will all credit me with having founded it upon a perfectly fair 
antl impartial basis, and I advise any student who may, perhaps, feel momentarily disposed to 
take umbrage at my remarks, to solace himself with the comforting reflection contained in 
Byron's well-known lines, viz. :— 

“A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure, Critics, all are ready made,” 
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VOTE OF THANKS. 


Mx. JOHN W. SIMPSON [F.]: Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The pleasant and 
gracious task bas fallen to my lot this evening of 
proposing a vote of thanks to our President for his 
address. It is in no spirit of empty compliment 
that I attempt the duty; we have listened with 
real pleasure to an address remarkable for that 
modest sincerity, touched with refined and delicate 
imagination, which we have long since learned to 
associate with the work and name of Thomas 
Collentt, We can say of him, as Ben Jonson said 
af Verulam, “No member of his apeech but con- 
sisted of his own graces.—The fear of every man 
that heard him was, lest be should make an end.” 
And, may we not finish the quotation and add, 
“No man had their affections more in his power.” 
It is also my pleasant duty to ask you to thank 
Mr. Cross for his excellent and careful review of 
the students’ work. “His speech" was indeed 
“nobly censorious."’ Last year [I was myself 
selected to play the part of critic, and found myself 
greatly troubled to preserve the balance between 
a too-finttering praise of Good Intention, and a 
narrow fault-finding with Result which under the 
circumstances becomes almost a public censure. 
Mr. Cross has steered very happily between the 
two difficulties “with an Inclination,” like Celsus, 
“to the more banign Extreme,” and | offer him 
my congratulations, This distribution of prizes 
to the students ia always an interesting event in 
the annual history-of the Institute, and I should 
like to see it become even more important than it 
is. The work of its students is a matter of deep 
concern to our body, for by its quality and by its 
amount we are able to take account, a8 it were, af 
the ability and energy of our recruits. As Saturn 
devoured his offspring, 30 we renew perennially our 
youth by absorbing our students into the ranks of 
our members; and, though for the present the 
Institute, like the Church, welcomes the tardy 
convert, it ia upon those nurtured in its bosom that 
it counts for vigorous growth in time to come, 
A word as to the prizes themselves. Although 
the conditions and subjects ore, I think, very 
judiciously composed, | confess to hesitation on 
one point. It is true that Travelling Studentships 
are greatly coveted, and that there is always a good 
competition for these prizes ; but whether they are 
of anmi benefit as at present bestowed, one 
may be permitted to doubt. The habit of regular 
work is, a8 we all know, difficult for the youthful 
artist to acquire and enormously valuable to him 
when gained. Yet at the very outast of his career 
wo release our “ Travelling Student" from all dis- 
cipline and supervision, give him what is, by con- 
tinental standards, rl Spot sum of money, and 
off he goes—like a schoolboy on «a holiday—to 
wander where his fancy bids him and study just 


auch good, bad, or indifferent work as ho may come 
across, in his own way. In some instances even 
this haphazard method: has, I admit, produced 
good results; but there are too many casea where 
the student has returned, thoroughly unseitied, 
and found the heavy collar of regular work too 
alling for his endurance. I confess a preference for 
the system obtaining in France, There, the prize- 
winner is sent to Italy and eontinues his studies 
in the company of his brother artists, sharing 
their meals at the common table, and submitting 
to the orders of the director, himself an artist. 
Is it not surprising that with our nage endibure 
on education we have no British “ Villa Médiois ? 
Germany is, I believe, establishing a similar 
foundation: but I have not heard that our Go- 
vernment contemplates the provision af ge ee 
of the sort in their next Education Bill. Yet the 
ex need not be great, and the studentships 
offered by the Academy and other Societies of 
Artists would go far towards defraying it. The 
interest of the Government it is perhaps hopeless 
to expect ; “A British School of Fine Arts 1 
Italy" would not, I fear, be very fa a: 
“party cry"! But, what more splandid memo 
io a rich man could there be than such an institu- 
tion? Our millionaires, to do them justice, have 
done many noble things for the public benefit; 
I can only suppose that this ciaiontat ides has nm 
occurred to them. ‘To those among my audience 
who come within the category of millionaires—and 










I hope they are many—I conimend the suggestion. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I will ask you to jom in 
a vote of ty thanks to our President for his 


Address, and to Mr. Cross for his paper of criticism. 
Mr. JAMES M. MONRO [F.) (President of the 
Glasgow Institute of Architects): Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlomen,—I rise with pleasure to 
endorse the sentiments uttered by my friend 
Mr. Simpson in proposing this vote of thanks. 
I have listened with great attention to our Presi- 
dent's Address, and [ am sure the students, as 
well aa ourselves—the older practitioners, thank 
him for the warm, true, and guiding principles he 
has enforced in his Address tous. With regard 
to Mr. Cross’s criticism, I have followed it very 
cepts I have not yet had the pleasure of 
seeing the drawings—that will come to us in the 
North a little later on—but I feel that there bas 
been a noble quality of work, and although not 50 
successful as informer years, still, one has the 
feeling that with the education we are advancing 
in, the work of the future will exceed in far higher 
measure that of the past. I have much pleasure 
in seconding this vote of thanks, ‘ 
Te PRESIDENT, having briefly responded, 
roceeded with the presentation of prizes in acerd- 
ance with the award. 
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CHRONICLE. 


The Annual Exhibition of the works submitted 
in competition for the Prizes and Studentships in 
the gift of the Institute opened at the Gallery of 
the Alpine Clob on Tuesday the 22nd wli,, and 
closed on Saturday the 2nd inst. Nearly 1,400 
persons visited the Exhibition. The number of 
competitors, including who entered for the 
Keany Prize, was sixty-one, as against eighty-seven 
last year, and eighty the previous year. The work 
resulting from the tours of past years’ Travelling 
Studants—Mr. G. Drysdale (Pugin Student 1906), 
who studied in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Munich, 
and Mr. A. G, Horsnell (Tite Prizeman 1906), who 
studied im Itnly—was disp * hsp in the Meetine- 
. room on the occasion of tha Presentation of Prizes 
on the 4th inst. | 


In accordance with the notice on the agenda the 


President announced at the General Mesting last 
Monday the name of the architect whom the 
Council propose to submit to His Majesty the King 
as a fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for the 
current year. 
Meeting and the entire profession would feel with 
the Council that the architect they had chosen— 
viz., Mr. John Beleher, A.R.A.—was the one moat 
worthy of that high honour. They would all 
agree that Mr. Beleher was an architect who had 
continued and revived the very best traditions of 
the English Renaissance. He would not say any- 
thing further that evening on Mr. Belcher's merits ; 
that. would come on another occasion: he felt 
sure, however, that the whole profession would 
receive with acclamution the choice of the Council 
in this matter.—The announcement was received 
with the warmest applause of the Meeting. 


The Conditions of the New County Hall Com- 
petition were passed by the London County Coun- 
cil at their Meeting on the Sth inst. as follows :— 


The President said he was sure the 


Instructions to Competing Architects. 

The London County Conncil, being desirous of erecting 
a new county hall and offices, has determined to invite 
architects to submit designs for the building which it is 
roposed to erect on a site bounded by the River Thames, 
Belvedere Road, Westminster Bridge, and the Council's 
works department, offices and depot as shown on the 
accompanying block plan. | | 

1. The competition will be divided into two stages, 
viz.— a) the preliminary; (6) the final. The preliminary 
stage will be open to architects of any nationality. 

2. In the preliminary singe the professional assessors 
will select in private not lesa than ten, nor more than 
fifteen. designe. ‘The authors of the designs selected by 
the aszesaors in the preliminary stage, logethor with eight 
architects invited by the Council, will compete in the final 
atagre. 7 

a. The eight selected architects will be required to send 
in designs ot the date fixed for the delivery of the final 
designs of the architects selected as the result of the pre- 
liminary stage of the competition (nee Clause No, 15). 

4. The designs of the successful competitors will be 
returned on the completion of the adjudication in the- 
preliminary stage, to enable their authora to compete in 
the final stage. 

§. Each architect submitting a desipn for the final stage 
in accordance with conditions will receive an honorarium 
of two hundred guineas (2101). 

fi. The Council hee appointed Mr. RK. Norman Shaw, 
i.A. and Mr, W. E. Riley, F.R.LB.A., the official architect, 
to act for it in this compotition as lis professional advisers 
and assessors, to draw up the instructiona, and to select 
and recommend to the Council the architects who have 
cent in the designs which in their opinion are the beat of 
those eobmitted both in the preliminary and final stages 
of the conrpstition. a 

7. These two assessora will be further nssisted in the 
firnel stage of the competition by o third assessor who will 
only act in that stage. This assessor, who will be 
nominated by the competitors in the finn) stage of the com- 
potition, will be igbanbe : give an iweb that riot 
not participate in the preliminary stage of the competition. 

a. Tt ig abs intention of the Council to assign to the 
author of the design placed first in the final atage the work 
of carrying cut his design, and the Council hae decided 
that Mr. W. E. Riley, the official architect, shall have 
diseretionary power in all matters relating to internal 
economy, ailtina construction, and stability, The soe- 
ecesfal architect shall obtain all the information he 
requires opon the site, making hecessury estinintes, 
preparing all the necessary sketches, working drawings,. 
detail drawings and specifications subject to the Council's 
approval in all matters which in the opinion of the official 
architect should be brought to it for decision. The 
suecessful architect shall prepare all the necessary copies 
of the drawings and documents for the proper execution 
of and use on the works, ani also the drawings, 4c., for 
the records of the Counell, and exercise in conjunction 
with the official architect general and ustal woperiniend. 
ence of works during - : sein sale = certify the 
acoounts for the works, and payments under the contract * 

0. For thess services the successful architect and the 
Council's official architect will be remunerated on the basis 
of the usnal five per cent. on the total cost of the com- 
pleted building, ober than the work connected therewith 
which will not dewolye on the stecessfal architect, atv! 
this commission will be paid in the osnal manoer anid 
will be divisible between the two architects in the propor- 
tion of nine-tentha to the suceessfal architect, and one- 
tenth to the Courell’s official architect. | : 

10, The buildings may, at the diseretion of the Council. 
bo erected in unceeasive blocks, but no special linbilities 
for extra payment shall accrue through this cage. 

ri 
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11. The Couneil will employ one or more of the firms 
on their own list for p ing the quantities, whose fees 
and the DOR BEDS eharyges will be defrayed by the Council, 

12. A clerk of works or clerke of works will be eam- 
plored to auperintend the work of the expense of the 
Counell. 

18. Should the building from any cause not be erected 
within a reasonable time after the two competitions shall 
have been hell, the aothor of the selected design will be 

at the rate of one-filth of the commission to be given 

or hie services, the basis being his estimate of the whole 
coat, soch amount to form rt of the commission if the 
building is erected from his 

14, Any competitor eending any drawings, photographs, 
or statement of any kind in reference to his design, or 
giving any clue to his identity to anyone directly or 
indirectly ‘connected with the Council or ite administra- 
tion, to the naseseors, or the public, until after the award 
of the aseeseore in the final stage sholl have been officially 
announced, will be disqualified. The special attention of 
competitors ie cnllod to this condition. 

15. Designs will be excluded from the competition— 

(a) If Bent in after the time fixed for receiving the 
designs, dc. 

(4) If considered by the nsseesora ne not in strict 
necordance with the instructions. 

fe) If they do not provide eubstantially the accommo- 
dation asked far. 

ier ) If the area shown exceeds the limits of the site. 

e) If the assessors shonld determine that the prob- 
able cost of the boildings will materially exceed 
the outlay stated. 

Uf) If any competitor atlempta to make known his 
gain Gy to inflnenve the decision personally, or 
through any member of the Council or the asaeesora. 

16. The drawings submitted in the preliminary stage of 
the competition will be returned onder seal to their 
respective authors after the award, and, with the «xeeption 
af the assessors, no one olee (pending the final award) will 
be permitted to see the drawings under any circurnstances 
during the time they are in the keeping of the Council. 

17. The enecessful competitors in the preliminary stage 
of the competition, if they eo desire, can amend or redraw 
their designa for the final stage of the competition. 

18, Three calendar months will be allowed from the 
date the drawings are hed to the snccessful archi- 
tects in which to complete their matured schemes, at the 
end of which time both the eight originally invited archi- 
tects and those who won their position in the preliminary 
competition must deposit their final designs, the precise 
time and a date will be named by the assessors. 

19. The oo design will become the erty of 
the Conncil, which reserves to tivelf the right of exhibiting 


the other a sent in for the final siage of the com- 
tition fos wo limited time after the final award ahall have 
made, 


20. All schedules, reports, writing on drawings and 
scales are to be in English. 

21. Each design, report, schedule, packing-cose, label, 
&c., mist be unsigned and without distinctive mark of an 
kind, and all documents must be typewritten or orinted 
There must be enclosed with the documenta, &c., a sealed 
arabe ca weppue fest the Council) containing the name 

author, aod these will be numbered os 
they are rood 


San An Sia pad ab nddressod to Mr. W. E. 
superintending architect, ee Hall, Spring 
pe nade » SW, will be supplied with the con- 
ditions of thee competition. This label must he affixed to 
the J containing the designs, reports, sce untta am 
and must be delivered at the competitor's 
not later than pix: soiolian :Syde tea dake ons ak the 
competition ia publicly advertiaed, The time atated for 
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sending tn fhe designs will not in any circumstances be 
ertendedt. 

29. Every care will be taken of the drawings and any 
other documents ent in by competitors, bat the Council 
will not be responsible for any loss of auch drawings or 
documents of any injury or damage ea? ene or 
docnments inky sustain whilst in ite) 

24. The land edjeil ack dha bide plow ba xoclatined 
foreshore. An embankment wall will be constructed by 
the Council to « height of 16.00 above ordnance datum, 
which would be the bevel of the surface of the embank- 
ment, The competitors will be required to inclnde In 
their scheme a design for the superstructare of this em- 
bankment wall, which is to be of granite. They are to 
estitnate separately for thia superstructure and facing the 
wall with granite from 2 feet below low-water level 
(which is mings 6.00 ordnance datum), also for all stepe 
and ornamentation in connection with this wall required to 
complete their design, 

25. A block plan, showing the site of the proposed 
buildings, accompanies these instructions, piving the 
levels of the elite and environments above ordnance 
datum, which for the purposes of this competition may be 
taken as correct. The whole of ie buildings must he 
provided withm the area edged pi Belvedere Road is 
to be widened to 50 feet between Oe buildings, arid, aa set 
out in an nt between the Council and the free- 
holders on the east side of Belvedere Road, « copy of the 
clause to be observed is appended (Schedole “D"), 

26. For the information of competitors the site shown 
on the block is contained on the two London ordnance 
sheets, Noe. VIL. 88 and VII. 84, senle 88 feet to an inch; 
these can be obtained from Messrs. Stanford and C Long 
Acre, London. 

27. A sketeh plan of the sf 2k ea ee oor is attached, 


which shows a su the Be eee 
tion on that floor, but it te t appa adhe aa merel 
suggestion which competitors may modify in any way 


eaire, 

28, A schedole of provisional requirements is included, 
giving the several departments to be accommodated, their 
BL simate positions in the general scheme, the names 

nombers of the rooms, d&te., and their approximate 
ieee but these requirements are subject to ion. 

20, Elevations of the London County Council Works 
department workshops, which aro on the north 
of the site, are also supplied for the convenience of com- 

wtitors, but it is thought very desirable that each intend. 
r ng competitor Sheatt visit ibe gite before preparing his 

esign 

80. In considering the desi the greatest im 
will be attached to simple anal sist ret foi | 
it in essential thot all parta of the bui Se ahoeta a 
aint a panes. srg constraction is to be fire-resisting: 
mater 

a1. reste of oasietiioes ix invited to the London 
Building Acta, 1894 to 1805, with which the construction 
cot thie building should conform. 

a The oe vet nee in wataryepepeniyhod carro, 
Means of exit, &c., in accordance with the wire= 
menta of the London County Council Theatres: ati 

84. The choice of materials to be used for the building 
will be left to the discretion of the competitors. 

4. The sum of #850,000 is. considored’ sufSelen 
provide e substantial structuro suitable for sho Dont Cov 
purpose, exclusive of embankment superstructure an 
rian also of any special thendaaina which may be 

SErY. 

45, The site will be covered with a concrete raft, the 
bd Slave surface of which will be ai a level of ‘aicas ‘300 
Rei ilrustnieferap rest. Thine = cor will be oon 

vii Fs te 
structed by the Couneil, ee ie 
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86. Each competitor must accompany design by « 
short typewritten descriptive report in duplicate giving all 
information that may be considered necesenry by the 
competitor to fully explain nia design. 

57. ‘Thia | {ix to be secompanied by a typewritten 
schedule in duplicate giving the areas of the accommoda- 
tion apportioned to anch department on each floor, and 
showing (1) the area of office floor space; (2) the area of 
epaca devoted to waiting rooms, storage, @c.; (3) o de- 
scription of the material and mode of construction ti 
posed to be adopted, the cubic contents of the building 
isueh cube to be taken from minus 3.00 ordnance datum 
to the ceiling of the topmost story), to include all archi- 
tectural features, &c,,a copy of the dimensions in which 
the cube is based, and an approximate estimate of the cost 
of carrying out the design must also be supplied, together 
with the detail basis of their estimate, and if the value is 
ie per.onbe foot the authority for this price is to be 


rovided in the principal 


quoted. 
é8. Open fire-places are to be — 
ole of the building is to 

of mechanical veotila- 


rooms, in addition to which the w 
be heated by radiators, A system | 
tion ia aleo to be . Accommedation to be shown 
on se plans submitted for the necessary plant for both 
systema, 

39. The object of the first stage of the competition being 
to obtain a good design and general scheme, full details of 
the construction and heating arrangements need not be 


shown, bot the tal proposals for the heating and 
ventilation ld be described In the report, together 


with any other points ¢ompetiiors may consider meceseary 
for the proper illastration of the acheme, but all schemes 
sentin at the final etage of the competition must show 
the intention in regard to heating and ventilating the 
various parts of the building. 

40. The competitors are to tint the areas on each floor 
allocated to the various departments, as shown in the 
following schedule, the ehade of colours given to be 
adhered to na closely as possible. ) 

(Here uw imseried schedule “ A," showing the shades of 
cofoura fo he used in indicating fhe location of the 
fa. 


il. Eneh plan is to have clearly marked thereon the 
arces of all the rooms, and also a schedule of the areas 
apportioned to each department in the bottom left-hand 
corner, 

42. Each design must be accompanied by a declaration, 
signed by the competitor, stating that the dedien is his 
own work, and that the drawings have been prepared under 
his own supervision, in his own offices, and by his own 
staff. The declaration must be enclosed in the before- 


mentioned sealed envelope, 
BorEepoLe B. 

Approximate Areas of the Principal Room. 
Council Chamber . 4,000 ) Committeo Room car 0 
Lobby for“ Ayea"™ . 650 " " . 850 
Lobby for“ Nore” . 650 | ‘fi a . 1.200 
Cominitte: Room 600 * = . &SO 

aa ae a OW) roo in * Pet) 
" “ai - 1,000 | Chairman of Connell 4650 
fs PE " 750 Gecretary = C a Bid) 
x 7 . 000 Waiting Room . » 6650 
a e - 1,200 Deputy Chairman . 450 
ie Tt . 600 Viee-Chairman P F faa) 


Suitable aecommodation, amounting in the aggregate to 
an area of 16,000 square feet, for the general use of 
members. 

The library, which shall be as conveniently situated aa 
possible to the Council chamber, and « hall to seat 800 
persons are to be provided, 
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The whole of the principal floor is to be devoted to the 
accommodation as set forth in this schedule, and to the 
accommodation of those heads of departmenm (as set 
forth below) who showld be located as near the committee 
rooma as possible. Such acconmeodation should consist of 
a large room aboot 500 super feet for head of department, 
a small waiting-room, and also about three rooms of 
approximately 850 super feet each. These areas are not 
to be included in arens required by the unaermentioned 
departments. 

Jeads of departments, de. to be accommodated on 


principal tloor— | 
1. Clerk of the Conneil. 9. Chief Officer of the Fire 
2, Comptroller. Brignde. 

a. Chief Engineer. 10. Manager of Works. 

4, Architect, IL, Chief Officer of Tram- 
5. Solicitor. WAYS. 

6. Medical Officerof Health. 12. Educational Adviser. 
7. Valoer. 15, Executive Officer. 


&. Statistical Officer. 14. Chief Inspector. 
Scmmpiise C. 
East of drawinga. 

The whole of the drawings in the preliminary stage of 
the competition are to be drawn ton scale of 16 foot to 
1 inch, with the exeeption of the site plan showing the 
block plan of the new building in relation to the imme- 
dinte surroundings drawn to a scalo of 40 feet to an inch. 

Preliminary stage of the competition—Plans of each 
floor, elevations of the three principal fnondes, sections, 
one longitudinal, one cross through the building, showing 
internal courta, te. a 

No perspective drawings are to be submitted in either 
stage of the competition. | 

Nore—(Clanse 17). ‘The anecesaful architects oun amend 
or redraw their designs for the final stage of the com- 
petition if they ao desire. 

Additional dratrings for the final stage of the 
cormpart BELO. 

Sections through council chamber and main staircase 
Seale 6 feet to 1 inch. | 
aarti a portion of one of the facades. Secale 2 feet 
a 1 ined, 

All the plans with the exception of the block plan to be 
drown on paper 52 inches by 80 inches, and mounted on 
strainers with a 2-inch margen. 

All the drawings sent in to be in dark brown or black 
ink, in line only and in geometrical jection, but the 
ae and sections should have the sectional parts filled in 
ip . = 

In elevations, no washes, «hading or batched. shadows 
for the purpoces of embellishment will be permitted other 
than Aint washes in the openings. — 

Strict compliance with these restrictions will be en- 


Soukorce D. | 

Extract from an agreement between the Peclesiastical 

Cotaniiasionars for Loe, Se and the London County 
Council, dated 17th October, 1906— = ! 

“The said assurance shall be exectited in duplicate and 





ar securing , Comm jesloners as Te rarde the F 7 
i . “Blog of the Plan te 1 hereto annexed but sabj 
of cr ge contained in the fourth schedule hereto) and 
the Council as regards the cola 
iio. 1 berets annesed Bat * ‘ah 

‘" : the same to | see 
thoreof shail J ly hove power at all times without 
obtaining any consent from or making to each other an; 
compensation toerrct as to the Commissioners on the b 


‘| 
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ped Bloe and as to the Council on the land eoloared 
Pink new buildings the main front walla of which may be 
carried op to a beight of 60 feet from the pavement level 
next such buildings to the top of the parapet or eaves 
gutter me the case may be on the line of the existing 
frontages (which are shown upon the Plan No. 2 hereto 
annexed) of the snid several properties in Helvedere Road 
shown on the said Plan No. 1 whether such buildings 
hall or shall not affect or diminish the light or air which 
may now or at a“ time or times hereafter be enjoved by the 
Council or the missioners respectively in respect of 
the said hereditaments and that Commissioners and 
the Council shall have power to deal with the architectural 
features and the roofs of their es gin boildings next 
Belvedere Road in accordance with the provision con- 
tained in the London Building Act 1604 as if that Act 
applied to the suid buildings of the Council, The sald 
nesurence shal) also contain such ox one grants. 


reservations provisions stipulations and agreements 
as shall be m for securing that the Commis- 


aoners and the Couneil shall tively have power 
in manner aforesaid and without obtaining any consent 
as nforesaid or making any compensation as afore- 
eaid to increase the height to the top of the said 
pore or eaves gutter of the buildings next Belvedere 
tomd on their respective estates edged Elue and coloured 
Pink on the said Plan No. 1 to a greater height than 
i) feet o¢ aforesaid provided that for every 3 feet 
inoreaae in height or portion of & feet inerease bevond 
the height of 60 feet aforesaid the main front walls of the 
buildings to be erected on their anid respective estates 
shall be set back 2 feet behind the. exiating lines of 
frontage in Belvedere Road aforeanid in respect of. the 
premises of which the height shall be increased beyond 
the height of 60 feet as aforesaid whether snch increased 
height shall or shall mot affect or diminish the light or air 
which may now or at any time or times horeafter be 
enjoyed by the Couneil or the Commissioners respectively 
in reapect of the said hereditaments and the Commis. 
sioners and the Council shall have power to deal with the 
architectural features and the roofs of the said respective 
buildings in manner aforesnid.” 

Nore.—The portion of the site enclosed within the 
green verge is that which will be reclaimed from the river. 


The part of the site of which the Keclesiasticnl Com- 


missioners were the freeholders is indicated by red 
airipes. ' 


The property referred to in the abére extract from the 


agreement na being Edged Hine on Plan No. 1 is that lying 
between the points A and B and Edged Brown on the 


Block Plin which necompanies these conditions. 

The property referred to as Coloured Pink on Plan No, | 
is that which was the freehold of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
Intssioners, and as éiated above as shown by Red Stripes 
on the Block Plan which secompanies these conditions. 

The extent of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ estate 
on the east side of Kelvedero Road, eo fur as it affects the 
Council's site, is indicated on the Block Plan which aceom- 
panies the conditions by a Brown verge. 


R.I.B.A. Annual Dinner and Visit to Edinburgh. 

The Council are making arrangements to hold 
the Annual Dinner of the Anatitute at Edinburgh 
in the month of July next. 

The visit of the Institute to Edinburgh is to he 
extended over three or four days, and excursions will 
be made to snipe rans interest in the city and 
neighbourhood. The arrangements for the visit 


havo been kindly undertaken by the Edinbes 
Rchieelawl Awodation ees 
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Architectural Exhibition at Edinburgh. 

The Edinburgh Architectural Association is to 
commemorate its jubilee year by holding an ex- 
eps in the agar’ of ee real Scottish 
Academy, Edinburgh, during July and August 
ee ) achibues will be Chit? \veindhgr 
cuted in the course of the past yeara by 
Scottish architects, with the addition of such old 
or special work as the commitiee may consider of 
Sigh seater lt oe — to aorpy in 
exhibition photographs and drawings wor 
that has been completed, and the committee will 
have diseretionary powers to admit exhibits of the 
applied arts, as deaig and controlled by the 
architect, if available floor space permits. Arehi- 
tects and others who have photographs and draw- 
ings which they consider of sufficient interest to 
be included in the exhibition are asked to com- 
municate with the Exhibition Secretary, Mr. John 
MeIntyre, 28 North Bridge Street. 


Architecture in the United States. 


An interesting Paper, descriptive of the ten- 
dencies of modern architectural design in the 
United States, and of the training of the young 
American architect, was delivered before the 
Architectural Association on the 25th ult, The 
author was Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis (of the firm of 
Messrs. Sturgis & Barton), Vice-President af the 
Boston Society of Architects. Tho following is an 
extract :— 

After 1865, with the establiahment of peace, and the 
ERS eroretls OF pecuperlis, Popp jhad once nore a chance 
to pay some uttention tothe Fine Arta, There was on 
enormous demand for buildings, and those who in the 
seventies were thinking of architecture as a profession 
had the assurance that the well-equipped and well-trained 
architect had before him a great career, Our own archi- 
tectural achools were in their infancy; but one or two had 
already begun | | -_ The: Eale 


dew Beaux-Arts at Paria offered the beat a Greer for 
sound training. (hur people have nlwaya felt kindly to 
France, anil have admired her position in the world of 


fine arts. To Paris, then, our students went to receive 
sound training Sole ictareets At the arin it alien- 
tion was again directed, chiefly through English influences, 
to the value and beanty of titiarral work, You know 
what that was in England, and how Ruskin and » hoat of 
saner followers of that great enthosinst reawnkened in the 
hearts and understanding of all English-speaking i 
the marvellous treasures of the centuries that prec 

the Italian Renaissance. With eyes newly opened our 
people began to see the sound commonsense beauty of the 
timple classic work of our forefathers. Queen Anne and 
Geotgiun work and the buildings of the early days af 
independence onen more received the attention and rever- 
enee they deserved. A small but growi ody of man 
began to atem the tide of horrors which bad reanlied from 
an ignorunt and wnoressoning demand for something new, 
something American, something which was not and 
pare He the offete civilisation they fancied we had left 





Added to this new self-reapect for our 


reamen in past came 


. . “i en ee oe pabrieupinuetcdde a 
| ‘a Gimes. [i wae like discovering a virgin fell, 
#o long had {4 Jain fallow, and it way ined Pekar the 








ARCHITECTURE OF THE UNITED STATES 


greatest enthusiasm. Students returning from abrond had 
their aketch-books packed with pletoresque and offen very 
cleverly drawn sketches of French manorand farm houses, 
snesque work from the South of France, Early Italian 
work, the vigour of Tuscan palaces, the subtle beouty and 
gorgeous coloar of the South and of Constantinople, and 
the Gothic of Frince and England. [t was a surfeit of 
good things, far more than we were able to digest. The 
reanit at first was a host of miserable failures, and, to 
offset this, a few brilliant enceesses. Tho few successes 
were, however, a grent ktimulis to the students following, 
and to those already at work. Each succeeding year saw 
the students begin work better equipped, and the men in 
active practice gained knowledge rapidly through great 
opportunities, and by fallure as well aa by success. 

A nation with so litth In the way of asrehitectural 
inheritance, and with so few conservative Lendencies, must 
necessarily be open-minded to new impressions. The 
American stindent abroad ja constantly enrring the 
greater opportunities which Englishmen have. They envy 
them not alone nor chiefly for the architectural treasures 
etch ee ib ther at home, for the wealih of precedent 
that guides them aright in English ways, but for the 
handy continent, France and Holland across the Channel, 
linly but n few hours* journey further on, so that a short 
holiday may at any time put the English architect in the 
Mmidstof the best examples of architecture in the Western 
world. But, aa a matter of fact, one is inelined to think 
that the American student, when he does crows ihe 
Atlantic, eves with more open eyes, and profits more 
readily from what be sees, and ao is better off than the 
Englishman. Nor need he really onvy those who live in 
the midst of the treasures of the Continent. The French- 
man may go to Tinly to ejudy, but does nob often trouble 
himself to seek architectoral knowledge in England or 
Holland. The German may travel in France and Italy, 
but apparently profits little by such e nee. But the 
Amerioan student goes everywhere with the eager eyo of 
one to whom all is new and wonderful. No native bins, 
no prejudice, no conservative respect for the work of his 
own people hampers him in his study. | , 

This is # great alvantage. Another equally preat is 
that architects in the United States aro largely drawn 
from the class who have the means for « thorough eden. 
Hou os a foundation. To limit a gentleman's occupation 
to the Army, the Navy, and the Chunreh would be utterly 
unintelligible to an American. The Church here un- 
doubtedly holds an important place in the community ; 
bat that could not be said of the Army and Navy. Nor is 
diplomatic service as ze looked upon as an important and 
interesting field for the well-educated and ambitious man. 
Those who, in England, are by birth entithed to the best 
tdocation are attracted to ocenpations which seldom 
tempt us The result is that professions like architectare, 
medicine, amd the Inw are filled by the best-cdueated men. 
Architectare, as a profession, is as highly esteemed m4 the 
law, and tather higher than the occupations which, until 
recently, were looked upon aa the only ones available for 
an English gentleman's son, ‘The stadente whe go abroad 
are generally men well equipped intellectually to take full 
advantage cf the opportunities offered them. The reanlt 
of thie with us has been twofold, ‘The lack of extablished 
precedent and the wealth of ideas accumulated by study 
abroad have had the effect of urging our people to new 
effort, and our confidence in our great and prosperous 
future has helped us to believe that we would develop a 
new style of architecture—something American, some- 


thing quite our own. n the other hand, the study of the 
fine old examples has encouraged a sincere aml d 
rooted admiration of the maste of the past, and a 


artery op ng he Neg bility to equal them by 
anything that net w cloeely on the precedents of 


and one is inclined to think that the sober eenge of the 
preaent peneration sees good in beth points of view, but is 
far more governed by the former. That is, we nimy in 
time develop something especially adapted to modern 
use—the many-storied structure on immensely valuahle 
land may bring its logical solution. The modern metl 

of consiruction —the steel skeleton—reinforced concrete — 
uiay load us to new expression; but, if we do so develop, 
it will be olong the lines of the soond planning of the 
schools, the reasonable laws of construction and decora- 
tion that have been exomplified and proved in all the work 
af the past, and that have stood the teet of time. 

The best architectural work of the post decade in 
America la not new, is not American, bot is conservative ; 
mom conservative, one ventures to aay, than much of the 
work of France, with its Exposition style of architecture 
milueneing work that in worthy of # more serious treat- 
ment: more comirvutive thin Germany, with ite often 
grotesque atrivings for an att that is new; more conserva. 
tive than England, whose civic architecture has neither 
advanced Medimva! development from the point at which 
Pugin placed ii when the Houses of Parliament were built, 
nor improved on the Classic sobrioty mined dignity of St. 
George's Hall in Liverpool. 

American architects have beeti influenced more or less 
by all the architectural experiments of the Continent, and 
have had their own vagaries of experiment. Richardson 
dug into the treasures of Romanesque work, and conceived 
and executed one or two noble buildings with the spirit of 
ihe past and a certain modern vitality; but the experi- 
ments conducted by his numerous followers brought dis 
grice pend ob leatits on the style, Only in the backwaters 
of civilisation is it attempted now, The decorative motives 
of India and the Far East wore taken by somo as the 
proper form in whieh to clothe a skeleton structure — 
the ornament to be truly superficial miher than structural 
—a sound enough theory. But the experiments along 
this line were more interesting than convincing. Modern 
French haa set its rather loud and often vulgar mark on 
mooh of oor municipal and domestic work in the bt 
clties, The debased examples of this, however, have been 
euch a warning to the leaders in this movement that the 
work of these leaders is tending to the iitay-grot eu ape 
ark) most refined | ion Of French ort; indeed, the 
best work of this class iy almost more closely akin to the 
precedents of Ltaly—the Renualssanee fountain-head—than 
to those of France, English tiothic, especially ita 
collegiate phase, has found its ox n here, aol with 
the chastene] memory of the early American barbarities 
in this style, and a grateful affection for euch sound old- 
school examples as ‘Trinity Church, New York, the develop- 








ment here has not departed much fram sound preeedont, 
but in a general way tends toward what might have been 


expected if Gothic had continued ita natural course. 


Mr, Walter Cave, who presided at the Meeting, 
in the course of gome remarks following the dis- 
cussion gave the audience some notion of the 
extraordinary conditions under which architectural 
designing is produved in American offices. The 
noise ind bustle which takes place, and the extra- 
ordinary amount of work which has to be go’ 
through, anything like careful thinking 
impossible, It is not unusaal to have a hundred 
men in one office, Competition for work is 
tremendous. Drawings have to be sent in a fow 
days after instructions are received. A client 
goes to an architect and asks him to do a design, 
and if it eannot be produced in a week or less 
he tries someone else, and he might even go tos 







= 
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third in order to get it in less than that time. _The 
» too, have to be done with ex 

finish. Out of the five per cent. paid, seventy- -five 

per cent. is swallowed up in office expenses. 


The World is admitting lately into its columns 
some articles on modern domestic architecture 
under the tithe “ Houses of To-day,” selecting as 
illustrations recently built houses in and about 
London. The current number has an article, 
“Colour in Architecture,’ consisting mainly of an 
appreciation of the house No, 8 Addison Road, built 
from Mr, Halsey Rieardo’s designs. Most people 
are susceptible to colour. In some the emotions 
are as deliciously stirred by colour aa in others by 
music. Professor Aitchison, ina delightful passage 
of one of his Royal Academy Lectures, says :—“ By 
the general consent of mankind the arrangement of 
certain colours in certain OS causes delizht; 
in fact, for the bulk of mankind Nature has made 
almost every visible phase of darth, air, fire, and 
water beautiful by colour. When we go into the 
country for delight, what is it we go for? I will 
not exclude the song of birds, the lowing of bape 
the murmur or roar of the sea, the babblin 
brooks, the thunder of waterfalls, nor the sig ae 
of trees; I will not omit the scent of the may- 
blossom, nor of the traveller's joy, nor the new- 
mown hay ; but still it is mainly to feast our eyes 
on the beauty of colour. Every poet and every 
rhapsodist has sung or descanted on the beauties 
of trees, flowers, meadows and mountains, seas and 
rivers, lakes and waterfalls, of the moon, of the 
starlit sky, of the sunshine, and of the ‘clouds, 
from Homer's ‘rosy-fingered Aurora’ to a 
‘ looming bastion fringed with fire,’ Shelley BAYS 
‘men bardly know how beautiful fire is,” and the 
story-teller of the Arabian Nights sd aaese he the 
violet to sulphur burnt in the fire. What is t 
exciting cause of ‘those gilt gauds men shildren 
run to see” but the hunger after colour?” 
[JounNAL R.LB.A., 29th August 1908.) 

The writer in the World, walking through our 
familiar, dun-coloured roads, with hardly a tint to be 
soon anywhere which rises abave monochrome, tells 
us that he experiences quite an uplifting of the 
sinses on the discovery that in this grey locality 
(Addison Road) is a bright, animated structure 
built of materiala which resemble and almost rival 
a been: of Persian tiles. Tho general effect 

redone? ah Shh dy of brilliant bine and 

n cks, held together in o general 
Sei gece vlaved terra-cotta, The roof is of 
green glazed tiles. Much of the beauty of effect is 
Shiained by the clever choice of and tiles, 
differing in shade but similar in colour. No 
attempt has been — to insia} upon exact 
matching cf tints, bat rather has the waywardness 
of the glaze been taken advantage of and made to 
serve an artistic end, Mr. Ricardo thus expresses 


himself on the subject of ae ethan in an 
interview reported in the World 


“For nearly twenty years," Fike aay, “I have been 
advocating the desirability of using weather-reriating 
materials for building in towns such as London, where 
the corrosion from the atmosphere is destroying the 

ordinarily necepted stone, bricks, dc. Now, in practice, 
a means ne use in their place of glazed and coloured 
Ja, such as plaxed terru-cotta an glazed bricks. 
The house in Addison Bond is the third 1 have boilt in 
this way, No. 8 George Street, Westminster, being my firat 
attempt, made with red bricks, twenty years ago. But 
this latest example is, I consider, nn advance on the others, 
in that it is designed in terma of different colours us well 
us in terma of masa, light and shade, proportion, de. The 
building is, I believe, as pil nie against the acids and soot 
af London air as a water bottle, and even more 
durable. Inside, a4 far as possible, the aame principle of 
dirt defiance has been followed.” 
_ “Your appeal, then, is not only on mathetio, bat also on 
hygienie grounds ?"' 

“Exactly. I am p to back op the doctor in a 
practical way in his Rake agninat- germs by the erection 
of buildings almost impervious, inside na well as ont, to the 
very home of the germ, which, as we all know, iw dirt. 
The house in Addison Road is provided with a complete 
installation of suction tubes, through which the dust of 
the household is drawn away duily with the greatest ease 
and efficiency. There is no necessity for spring cleaning. 
with ite attendant expense and discomfort, for the hotss 
will never get into such a condition that it will need this 
uncomfortable experience. The periodical expense al 
painting the e or walls will be unknown.” 

“And as to rie in the first instanee, how dors 
that compare with ch in the ordinary way?" 

+ Of course, it should remembered that the first houses 
to be put up must of hecessity be miher more e4 ive 
than subsequent erections, for much of the material now 
has to be specially obtained. But this haa not beon an ex- 
pensive house. The cost of facing the building with glazed 
and coloured materials has been ao littl: more than 4 per 
cent. beyond the cost of facing it with stone and brickwork 
to the same design, and one may se idan. ey this extra 
cost the advantage of having an incorrodible exterior, of 
which the maintenance is nil.” 

“ But about the tiles inside. Will they not make houses 
rather chilly?” 

“Pure imagination. We are so used to white tiles, 
which have a cold, comfortless colour, that it is diffienlt to 
realise that a tiled house can be warm. After all, Turkish 
baths are nearly always tiled. 

“My chief hope, however," tong Mr. Ricardo, “ is 
from ithe civic authorities, who may be pereuaded of Lhe 
advantages of building in coloured and glazed materials. 
Same people take objection to the shiny surface; but they 
seem to forget that half the area of the fronts of scores of 
houses onder proses conditions consista of glass windows, 
which give all shine and no eolour. To treat a single 
house with bright colours in a row of Portland stone or 
brick baildings would be a mistake; but a ecrespent or 
aquare in colour throughout would be admirable 


pa = ilar s Hall Lectures, 1907. 
orshipful Company of Carpenters have 
arranged for the delivery of tho coloyate Lectures 
on the dates stated :—Febroary 14, “Old and 
New London Bridge,” by Mr, Chas. Welch (Chair- 
man, Viscount Dillon); Febroary 21, “'vhe City 
Churches, their History and Architecture," by the 
Rev. J. Stephen Barrass, Rector of St. Lawrence 
Jewry (Chairman, the Bishop of Southwark); 


RIGHTS OF ADJOINING OWNERS 93) 


February 28, “The Palace of Minos," by Dr. 
Arthur J. Evans (Chairman, Lord Avebury); 
March 7,“ English Architecture in the Seventeenth 
Century, and the English Country House,” by 
Mr, C. R. Ashbee (Chairman, Lord Addington) ; 
March 14, “The Wallace Collection,” by Mr. 
M. H. Spielmann (Chairman, Sir DL. Alma- 
Tadema, O.M., R.A.); March 21, “ Coppice-with- 
Standards, and Larch Woods,” by Professor W. R. 
Fisher. The lectures will be illustrated by lantern 
photographs. Admission is free by ticket, to be 
obtained from Mr. J. Hutton Freeman, Clerk to 
the Company. 


REVIEWS. 


PARTY-WALLS. 

Partyacalls and the righta and Habilities of adjoining 
ovners in rélotion thereto at Conunon Law and under 
the Loudon Building Act 1694. By A. #. Rudall, 
Aarrister-ai-Low. Price 7a.td. (Jordan & Sona, 1007.) 
The full title of this book has been quoted in 

order to show that it deals, not only with party- 
walls in the metropolis, but also with those outside 
where, a3 8 rule, there are no statutory provisions, 
and the rights of adjoining owners rest only on 
agreemenis or on the common law. 
The author, being o barrister, treats his subject 
from the legal point of view alone, te., he takes 
the decided cases (outside London) and comments 
upon the position they set up:;and in London ha 
compares the words of the Building Act with the 
decisions relating to each section, and adda 
opinions (presumably his own) on the probable 
legal effect of the clause in cases which have not 
yot heen the subject of a suit. 

The first portion occupies some twenty-eight 
pages, and deals very fully with many points of dis- 
pute which have arisen, or might arise, in reference 
to walls separating the premises of different owners 
outside the metropolis. The points are clearly put, 
and every decided case is either quoted or referred 
to, so that the details can be studied in the law 
reports. -A careful study of this chapter would 
be of great assistance to any architect engaged in 
country or suburban practice who may be called 
upon to build, rebuild, or alter premises adjoining 
aparty-wall. The leason of the cases seems to be 
that a definite agreement as to the user of the wall 
is desirable in all eases, and forms for making suit- 
able armngements are given at theend of the book. 

Chapter IT. deals with the area covered by the 
London Building Act, and extends to ee 
pages, apart from the appendix. The method of 
treatment (as indicated above) is to quote the 
sections of the Act dealing with party-walls 
and discuss them seriafim from a purely legal 
standpoint. The information thus provided is 
well worth the careful attention of the most 
experienced architects and surveyors, the points 
being pot with the same precision  elear- 
ness that are charactoristic of Chapter I. The 


against the supposition. The word “surveyor " 


sections of the Act not quoted in the text are 
viven in the appendix. When all has been said, 
however, it ia impossible to avoid a feeling of regret 
that the author should have confined his treatment 
of this important subject within such narrow 
limite. His preface indicates that the book is 
meant chiefly for the legal profession, and such 
expressions as “ the question for the jury" (p. 43) 
seem to confirm this view. The author adds, how- 
ever, that ha hopes the book may be of use to 
architects and surveyors, and from either point of 
view it seems strange that there is no reference 
whatever to the ordinary practice in London by 
which the questions to be determined are mostly 
settled by surveyors (as intended by the Acta of 
1864 and 1894); andit is only rarely that it is 


wessary to consult o solicitor, and still more 
rarely th at a case comes into court. It is not 
evident whether the author consulted a surveyor 
when preparing his treatise, but the Oey is 
nes 
not appear in the index, and is rarely mentioned 
in the book except when quoted from the Act. 
The surveyors are twice called “arbitrators “"—a 
word never used in the Act—and the immense im- 
portance of their duties and the dangers they have 
to avoid are not alluded to at all. The cases 
peas are sometimes referred to so briefly that 
their effect is not apprehended, as in that of Hobbs 
v. Hart (p.61). The practical result of this decision 
18 that it is desirable in nearly all cases to annex 
draw to the notice ; but this is not mentioned, 
and neither “drawings nor “plans” appear in 
the index. In London premises the question of 
ownership is often decided by a plan, and plans of 
old or new work have a bearing on the points in 
we which no surveyor can afford to overlook. 
The important questions arising in notices are 
not touched on, and no forms of notice, of appoint- 
ment of surveyors, or of third surveyors are given 
in the appendix, nor is it suggested that such 
forms are in daily use, The question, for instance, 
whether it is always necessary to serve notice under 
section 93, where a wall is underpinned, and the 
reason why adjoining owners want such notices 
are not mentioned, nor is the question of “owner” 
liacussed so as to have a practical result, as the 
number of owners entitled to notice ia not dealt 
with. Some surveyors insist that as the Act 
mentions “owner,” not “ owners,” only one notice 
is necessary; others serve notices on everyone 
gs rooms adjoin the wall—often o serious and 
expensive matter in the case of city offices—and one 
would like a barrister’s opinion " 4 Lae is right. 
wntion these points is not jizparage Mr. 
uals ook but 38 indicate that it hight have 
been made more useful; and if his publishers 
(pace a great dispute) will allow him to sell his 
otic quickly, second one, written with 
fuller reco tion of peste may be looked 
wi rable an Lot. 
serlhetesl R. Laxeros Core. 
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MINUTES. VII. 


At the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Seasion 
16-07, held Monday, 4th Febronry 1907, at 8 p.m.— 
Present, Mr. Thomas E. Colleutt, President, in the Chair, 
41 Fellows fincloding 16 members of the Council), 56 
Associates (including 1 member of the Council), 2 Hon. 
Associnies, and numerous visitors—ithe Minutes of the 
Meeting held 21st Januury 1007 [p. 204] were taken ua 
rend and signed as correct. 

The following Fellows, attending for the first time since 
their election, were formally admitted by the President :— 
James Davidson and William George Elackmore Lewis. 

The President announced that the Cooncil proposed 
to submit to His Majesty the King the name of Mr. 
John Belcher, ARA., Past President, aa o fit recipient of 
the Royal Gold Medal 1007, for his executed works as an 
architect. 7 

The following candidates for membership, found by the 
Connell to be dligible aml qualified according to the Charter 


ond By-laws, were recommended for clection—vix. As 


FELLOWS (17): Thomas Ballantine : Walter Richmand. 


Butler (Melbourne, Australia); Alexander Lorne Campbell 
(Edinburgh); Frederie Wykeham Chancellor, M.A. Oxon. ; 
Francia William Deas, M.A. (Edinburgh): Wilberforce 
Ernest Hazell [A.); Jolin Ross McMillan (Aberdeen); 
Perey, Willimm Meredith [4.); Sidney Vincent North at: 
Harry ae Pearson [4.); John Sansom (Liskeard); 
John Nichol Sets (estates Edwin Sunmimerhayes 
(Perth, West Australia); John Robert Sutton (Buenos 
Aires) ; Arnold Thornely [A.] (Liverpool); Thomas Francis 
Tickner (Coventry); George Watt (Aberdeen),  As- 
ASSOCIATES (49): Archie James Thomas Abel Terabe 
toner 1904, Student 1906); Walter Thomas Armutrong 
[Special Examination) (Lancaster); Thomas Simone 
Attlee (Probationer 102, Student 1904); George Sydney 


Herbert Bradford [Probationer 1903, Studest 190i) (Cape: 


Town, &. Africa); Ernest Barraclough Crossley [Proba- 
tion 1695, Stwdent 1004] (Nottingham); Thomas 
Lawrence Dale [Protationer 1000, Siucent 1003) : Hugh 
Alexander Dalrymple [Probationer 1908, Student 1904); 
Noel John Dawson [Probationer 1900, Student 1h) 
(Chelmsford); Alesander Cochran Denny {Special Exami- 
nation] (Lambarton); Colin Minors Drewitt [Probationer 
1002, Student 1004] (Southport, Lanes.); Percival Maurice 
Frngor [ ationer 1908, Student 1004); James Theodore 

lidny [Probationer 1901, Student 1008, Ashpritel Prize. 


Halliday 
man 1906) (Southport); John Horner Hargreaves | Pra. 


bationer 1899, Siudent 1904] (Manchester) ; Dadley 
Parkes Hayworth EAicagiesenal 1900, Student 13) ; 
Joseph Reginald (Probationcr 1901, Student 
L004); William Ashford “Hodges (Probationer 190), 
Student 1902); John Nixon Horafield, Jun, | Probationer 
1901, Student 1903]; Claude EJborne Howitt | Profationer 
1000, Student 1900) (Nottingham); Sydney Jaques (Pro 
bationer 1001, Siteden! 103); George Thrale dell [53 

Sramination June 1G); Norman Jones { Probationer 
1903, Student 1004) (Southport, Lanes); Perey Hubert 
Keys [Probationer 1901, Student 1908); Herbert Langman 
[Probationer 1901, Student 1002) (Seuthport) ; Leonard 
Arthur Loades [Probatiomer 1807, Student 1901] (Mor- 
peth); Howlund Arthar Loveltt [Probationer 1400, 
Student 1902) (Coventry); Charles Ernest Lovell (Profa. 
tiomer 1900, Student 102); Willlam Godfrey Milburn, 
BA. Oxon. | Profationer 1806, Sindent Ina); Philip 
Minor [Probationsr 1898, Student 1904] (Manohester) - 
Charles Loonard Thomas Morgan (Special Ezanimetion | - 
Alan Edward Monby, M.A. Cantab, (Special Braanina- 
fon): Norman Toller Myers [Probationer 1800, Stident 
1902); George Nott [Probationer 1908, Student 1904) 
(Leicester); Cecil Henry Perkine [Probatiowr 1899, 
Student 104) aps ob Arthur Matrick Hector Pierce 
[Probationer MMOL, Stwdent 1408); James Campbell Reid 
[Special Examination) (Glasgow): Haydn Parke Roberta 


| Probationer Ui), Student 1903) (Horsham); Perey Tom 
Hunton [Special Eramination) Ney A eyo Thomas 


Sadler (Special Examination); | ylor Sitton [Pro- 
bationer 1000, Student 1002); John Myrtle Smith [ Pro- 
hationer 1889, Student 1004); Digby Lewis Solon 


BSe.Lond. | Protgfionar 1902, femt 1903); Andrew 
Kerr Tasker [Protationer 1694, Student 1806) (Neweustle- 
on-Tyne); Kalph Windsor Thorp [Probationer 1901, 
Student 1904) Headingley) : Frank ohn Toop [Proba- 
toner 1690, Student 1901); James Irving Tweedie [Pro- 
bationer 1900, Sindené 1902) (Eecletechan) ; 

Wade [Probationer 1902, Student 1904) (Yo 





) phe fizeri , Student 1903); 
William Barnet Wyllie [Profationer 1908, Student 1004}. 
The President delivered an Apress to Srupexts, 

Mr. A, W. 8, Cross, MLA. Caniah, (¥.], delivered o 
Carrcam or THe Wonks scaairrp ros Tre Prmei ax 
Srupentenira LOOT. 

A vote of thanks to the President and to Mr. Cross, 
mavel by Mr. John W. Simpson Fy and seconded by 
Mr. James M. Monro [¥.), waa carried by acclamation. 

The presentation of prizes was made by the President 
in accordance with the Deed of Award, and the various 
Students introduced, as follows ;— 


Eagay MinpAL. 
Institute Silver Medal and Twenty-five Guineas to 
Mr. Victor D. Horaburgh., | 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. A. Halerow 
Verstage. | 


Almaacnep Dnawines. Mepan. , . 
Certificate of Hon, Muntion to Mr, David Robertson. 
Mr. Wynn Owen (4.), to whom a Certificate of Hon. 
Mention bad been awarded for work submitted for the 
Measured Drawings Medal, on being called upon to receive 
the Certifiente, went up to the table and explained to the 
Preadent that he had withdrawn hia drawings and must 
decline the Certificate. The presentation then proceeded :-— 
S056 Mrnaniion awn £100, . 
The Medallion to Mr. Harold Cooper. 
Certificate of Hon, Mention and Ten Guineas to Mr. 
Certificate of Hon, Mention and Ten Guineas to Mr. 
A. J. Piteher. 
Owes Joses Stopesrsnr axo £100, . 
Certificate to Mr. Arthur EK. H. Jackson, Owen Somes 
Student 1007. 
Prom Sropextm, _ | 
cnet Margeteon introduced as the Pugin Student 
1007. 


Tire Poze axp £00), avowexrep ny £20 rnow tHe Woe- 
ream Bonsanr. | . 
Certificate to Mr. G. Salway Nicol. : 
Certificate of Hon. Mention and Ten Guineas to Mr. 
P. Napier Hemy. 
Aurion Cares Por. 
Forty Guiness to Mr. W. W. J, Calthrop. . 
Cnet Gow Meoin asp Tew Gorkas, aciwenTeD nT 
Tes Goines frou Toe Wimrens Bunsanr. 
eee and Twenty-one Guiness to Mr, W. A. 


Books value £10 to Mr. J. T, Halliday, Ashpitel 
Prisemen sap 


Gopwrm Bonaany 1906. 
| Medal and £45 (second insialment) to Mr. H. Inigo 


Proar Stipes THHE 100. 
Moilal anid £40 to Mr. G. Drysdale, 


at 4G pm, or and the Menting eperated 


SENS -LeJeta‘Bau da Tapre-Vert do Hoteiaeviite at Cathicrain: 


Cothertes 2, 0, Sema 





[OCTE. DE VILLE AND CATIEMUAL, 5S, a8 BREN FGM THE FCRLIC GARDES. E 


MODERN TOWN-HALLS OF FRANCE: THEIR PLANNING, DECORATION, 
AND EQUIPMENT. 
[From the Godwin Bursary Report 1905.] 
By Frepk. R. Hiorxs [A |, Godwin Bursar 1905, 


PART IV.—THE HOTEL DE VILLE, SENS (YONNE). 


QHE town of Sens, in the department of Yonne, situated about sixty-five miles 8.E. of Paris, 
| | is of great historical interest, fall of quaint streets and picturesque buildings. The 
river Yonne passes through it and adds much to its beauty, Remains of walls of 
Gallo-Roman construction still surround it from which have been removed portions of columns, 
cornices, sculpture, inscribed tablets, and other fragments now deposited in the local museum, 
and many more Roman antiquities are to be found in various parts of the town. It became the 
seat of an archbishopric on the establishment of Christianity in the Empire, and its cathedral, 
founded early in the twelfth century, is one of the most interesting in France—somewhat 
similar in type to Notre-Dame of Paris, though smaller in size. In it is the mausoleum of 
the Dauphin, son of Louis XV. and father of Louis XVI, Louis XVII, and Charles X, 

St. Thomas 4 Becket fled from England to Sens in 1164, and bis vestments are still 
preserved in the Cathedral, where also, in the chapter-house, is a painting representing the 
scene of his death. The wrought-iron gates and sereens of this cathedral are of remarkable 
beauty and workmanship. 

The old Hotel de Ville, a Renaissance building of some interest, has now become the local 
museum and picture gallery. Many fine paintings and other objects of art are to be found 

K K 
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HOTEL DE VILLE, SEN% 7 OBOCNIKFLOON FLAX. 


1, Mayor's Private Entrance and Stairoase ; 2, Pollor 
Entrance; 3, Post; 4, &, Commmilseaira: 6°, 
Police Station: &, Laraiories; 9, 10, ie 
celver’s Offices: 11, Butrunee to Offices ; 12, 
Stolremee to Offices: 1%, Conelerge ; 14, Maet- 
lng-rmoom: 18, Principal Entrance to Veutl- 
tale: 14, Court of Jostice of the Peace; 17, 
Officials’ Stalreaae 18, 10, Docament-mom ; 
ah, Jundare. 
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WIRE OX TULLE, AEM! MEEEASINE Pisa. 






1, Mayor; 3,3, Anieroone: 4, 3, Seoretary® 
Offices: @, Office Attendant: 7, 8, Adjolnia: 
8, Civil Administration ; 10, Military Bornes ; 
ll, Asement of ‘Taues; 12, 1%, Poor Bellet; 
I, Servies Corridor: 18, Statroase | 16, Lare- 
tories: 17, Vewtibwile (apper pert); 18, Uppet 
part of Gouri; 19, Beatrense : Dt, 31, 23, laspoc- 
Han of Mighwaye: 29, 24, Cetrad, 
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there, but the collection is chiefly notable for the fragments of ancient and medieval architecture, 
including much Roman work, with which it is stored. Most of the Gothic remains have been 
taken from former Sens churches now destroyed. 

The present population of this charming old-world town is about 14,000 persons. 

The Hotel de Ville is on one side of the Cathedral “ place," and the spire of the new 
building groups not unhappily with the Cathedral towers. The design of MM. Dupont and 
Poivert, of Paris, was selected in competition in 1901, and the structure completed under their 
direction in 1904. The excellent planning of this building is its most noteworthy feature, and 
is well shown on the fine working drawing of the first-floor plan, provided—together with the 
diagonal section through the angle of the building—by the courtesy of the architects. Special 
attention is drawn to these drawings (reproduced here to # large seale) as interesting examples 
of working drawings executed by our French confreres. The clear draughtsmanship and 
careful figuring-up of the plan as here shown should render the actual setting-out of the 
building on the site a comparatively simple matter. The main axial lines of the plan are 
well emphasised, and the angles of inclination, centres and radii of curves, and the principal 
and minor subdivisions of the rooms, staircases, corridors, windows, doors, fireplaces, niches, 
&e., given with such precision as hardly to admit of a doubt as to the position or dimensions 
of any feature. The relation of the circular entrance vestibule and Salon d'Honneur over, 
at the angle of the building, to the principal staircase and reception-rooms will be noted as a 
specially skilful piece of planning. 

The section shows the general construction of the building, and the decorative embellish- 
ments are given with perhaps greater completeness than is customary in England. If one 
may be critical, the ornament is to English taste overdone and lacking in refinement. The 


BiTEL DE VELLA, €EXS : FINST-FIOOU FLAX. 


1, Commmblttie: Toon ; 3, Cank-room ; 2, Etalronsr : 
4, Veetitule anil Heveption tiallery : 5, Of- 
clals’ Btalreaae; 6, Laratorie; T, Cloak- 
room : 8, Service Stalra, 
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section shows, too, the more important height dimensions of the building, and, as a constructive 
expedient not often employed, the concrete piling on which in this case the superstructure 
has been raised. 

The exterior design may be judged from the photographs and drawings. ‘The bulk of 
the facing is of Charentenay stone, the plinth being of roche de Comblanchien, both being, 
in strong sunlight, of an almost painful whiteness just now. The sculpture appears to have 
been executed by the Société des 
Seulpteurs. 

The general arrangement of 
the various departments will be 
seen by a reference to the plans. 

The principal entrance and 
Vestibule d'Honneur is used for 
fétes and weddings only and is of 
circular plan. The large entrance 
doors have iron grilles on their face 
with glass behind, a common prac- 
tice in public buildings in France. 
The walls and domed ceiling are 
finished in stucco plaster, with the 
architectural features and elabo- 
rate enrichments boldly modelled. 
No colouring has been attempted 
as yet to this or to the walls and 
ceilings of the grand staircase and 
the upper Vestibule des Fétes (first 
floor). The floor of the vestibule 
and that of the staircase hall ad- 
joining are of white mosaic, with a 
plain black border about a foot in 
width. The doors here, and those 
off the upper vestibule also, are 
apparently of oak, but for some 
curious reason haye been painted 
and grained. The central pendant 
lamp is of polished brass. 

) : | Opening off the right of the 

TK Je VILLE, RNR, vestibule is the Court of the Justice 
: of the Peace, with walls and ellip- 
tical} barrel ceiling (with groined intersections from the window heads, and the blank 
arcading at the sides) finished in uncoloured stucco plaster as before. ‘The ceiling ribs and 
other portions are emphasised by modelled enrichments. The benches and seating are of oak 
and treated very plainly. The floor also is of hardwood. The Judge and advocates occupy the 
dais, the lawyers the benches in front of the seating for the public, the Press reporters those at 
the sides. The pendant gasoliers are of polished brass. This hall is also used for voting 
purposes mm municipal elections. The rooms of the Judge, the Justice of the Peace, the 
Registrar, and the concierge open off the corridors to the right and left at the foot of the 
principal staircase. The Police Department is also accommodated on this floor, 
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The principal administrative offices, together with the private rooms of the Mayor and the 
Adjoints, are on the mezzanine between the ground and first floors. 

The Escalier d'Honneur, or principal staircase, is prettily planned. The walls and 
enriched cupola aré of stueco plaster, as are also the side walle of staircase, balusters, 
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TEL (he VELLE, BESS? MTA. oF PONTOON OF FRONT. 


handrail, &e. Eneased within the plaster finish of the hanging portion of the stairs are the 
iron strings and other supporting members. The stairs themselves are of Comblanchien 
stone, and the landings are finished in the same material. The mangural tablet (1904) in 
the wall above the first landing is of polished red marble. 
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The stairease is lighted from the side windows (plain glass) and from a central lantern 
in the cupola, with internal flat lining in ground glass. From the centre hangs 4 massive 
pendant gasolier in brass. 

The first-floor vestibule is similarly treated to the hall and staircase, and has a flat 
ceiling, polished oak floor (herring-bone pattern), and brass gas brackets, A touch of colour 
is given by two large and handsome blue and gold Sévres vases, placed in niches at the sides 
of the entrance to the 
Salon d'Honneur, pre- 
sented by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts. 

The Salon d’ Honneur 
is circular, and occurs at 
the angle of the build- 
ing above the principal 
entrance vestibule, and 
on the same axial line 
as the staircase. The 
plastered walls and ceil- 
panelled, and enriched, 
are coloured in buff and 
gold. There are paint- 
ings, too, in the panels 
of the ceiling and the 
upper part of the walls 
typifying the arts of 
Music, Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, &e., 
and Agriculture and 
Commerce. Three frieze 
panels show “ Dawn,” 
“Midday,” and “ Night.” 
On a pedestal in the 
centre of the room 1s 4 
statue of “ Daphnis” 
(plaster model only at 
present), by  Pésieux, 
exhibited in the Salon 
= * of 1880, and presented 
to the Hotel de Ville by the French Government. The figure is placed high, and below 
the pedestal is a circular seat, which, together with the chairs, is upholstered in crimson 
velvet. The hangings to the windows are of red and green silk. The floor is of polished 
oak. 

Opening off the left is the Salle des Fétes, the colour decoration of which is mainly in buff 
and gold, with a somewhat gorgeous ceiling, coved round the sides, modelled and enriched, and 
having panels containing paintings by M. Cavaillé-Colls, The chimney-piece and columns at 
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the sides are of a sort of marble “ scagliola” of many colours and elaborate design. The 
pendant gasoliers and wall brackets are of brass as before. The furniture is of dark wood 
upholstered im crimson, the floor of polished oak parquetry. A “service” staircase 
opens off one corner of the room next the fireplace, which would be very useful during 
receptions. 

Opening off the right of the Salon d’Honneur is the Salle des Mariages, with general 
decorative scheme similar to the 
rooms last deseribed, the paint- 
ings in the ceiling represent- 
ing apparently “plighted troth”’ 
or “hbetrothal,” and «a large 
oil painting in the centre of the 
side wall opposite the windows 
shows “the first civil marriage 
which took place at Sens,” appa- 
rently by M. Scherrer, with por- 
traits of those who were actually 
engaged in the ceremony. The 
chimney-piece (rather hidden be- 
hind the Mayor's dais) is of 
polished red and green marble, 
with a mirror filling the panel 
above. The furniture and benches 
are of oak upholstered in crimson 
velvet. 

Next to the Salle des Mariages, 
but with an ante-room or space 
for the accommodation of the 
public intervening, screened with 
two columns and balustrade, is 
the Municipal Council Chamber, 
with accommodation for twenty- 
seven Councillors, two Adjointa, 
and the Mayor. The three latter 
occupy the dais, with a reporter 
at each end of the table. The 
seating for the Councillors is 
arranged round tables of horse- poe 
shoe form, covered with very TEL OF VILLE, BEX t PMINCIPAL STAC ASE 
dark-green cloth. The furniture 
and woodwork generally are of oak, also the floor. The colour decorations are much as 
before — buif and fold, with panel paintings and heavily modelled plaster ceiling. The 
columns and chimney-piece appear to be of “scagliola” composition, as in the Salle des 
Fetes, in light colours, At the end of the room next the Mayor's dais is a door leading to 
the Mayor's private staircase, which communicates with his apartments on the floor below, 
and with a private entrance to the building from the street. Behind the area reserved for 
the public at the back of the room is a polished red marble panel on the wall recording the 
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names of the Municipal Council at the time of the opening of the new building. The domed 
ceilings generally seem to be of plaster on curved ribs and other framing of steel. 

The spire, or flache, at the angle of the building is of inclined steel joists and diagonal 
eross-bracing, to which are fixed the battens for slating. Pitched roofs are of wood framing. 
The roofs generally are slated, with ornamental features and dressings in zine and lead. 

The heating is done by low-pressure steam, for which purpose there are two small boilers 
in the basement, and pipes distributing to the various rooms and corridors. A large air shaft 
receives fresh air in the basement from the outside—which is then conducted to the principal 
rooms and introduced through brass gratings im or near the floor—warmed when occasion 
requires. ‘The lighting is by gas. 

The total cost of the building was about 1,000,000 franes, 
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MODERN CHURCH BUILDING. 
By Sir Cuanues A. Nicnorsox, Bart. [/.], and Huperr C. Corterte [ 7"). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18th February 1907. 
L—MODERN CHURCH DESIGN. By Sir Cuannes A. Nicronson. 


HE subject of modern chureli design ‘s not one that has excited much interest in the 
| | | last few years. Perhaps it has been felt that ecclesiology was talked to death fifty 
years ago ; but be this as it may, the last contribution to our subject which is of any 
considerable value was J. T. Micklethwaite's racy little book upon modern parish churches. 
This, like the Ten Commandments, tells us chiefly what we are to avoid ; but in these days of 
individualist architecture the usefulness of a code of laws is only limited. Thus the leaflet 
of instructions to architects issued by the Incorporated Church Building Society is all that 
ean be desired : ite advice is excellent, its language clear, brief, and intelligible. And yet the 
Society grants its “imprimatur “ to scores of building schemes which certainly fail in reach- 
ing the standards of simplicity and dignity indicated im the leaflet referred to. 7 . 
From time to time Papers have been read before this Institute and other architectural 
societies upon the subject of modern church work, the last of any special interest having been 
that read a few weeks ago at the Architectural Association by Mr. Temple Moore, giving an 
mraieeirhy. ikatiacy of advice upon most points of design and detail so far as concerns town 
churches of average size. tls | 
For one thing we have to thank the writers and lecturers. Just as Pugin and Beresford 
Hope in the middle of the last century were instrumental in killing the Gothic style of the 
Peel churches, so later critics have put an end to the fashion of imitating the eccentricities of 
men like Butterfield or Burges in buildings which lack the grace and sense of proportion 
which give distinction to the works of those masters. , 
A great deal of good quiet church work is done nowadays ; and slihouen Ghere 3 
aOTHLE danger of our work hecoming commonplace, yet the present-day architect seldom aims 
Third Serie, Fol ZIV, Sa 8. —Sa Pet, 1007, us 
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deliberately at the tawdriness or vulgarity that were fashionable forty years ago. Our tendency 
is rather towards an excess of rusticity and simplicity, which is no doubt a reaction against 
the failings of a previous generation. 

But no excessive modesty and reticence can be laid to the charge of our friends the 
church furnishers and man milliners. With courage worthy of a better cause they adorn our 
aanctuaries with their incongruous wares, and bravely step in where angels fear to treail. 

It is not fair to lay all the blame for this state of things upon the clergy. The clergy 
generally are ready enough to take competent advice upon the subject of the accessories of 
their churches when once they can be made to understand that competent persons are able 
and willing to attend to such matters. The well-intentioned laity are, however, less easily 
controlled. Only too often some pions person concocts a device for commemorating the 
virtues of a departed relative, and at the same time, by way of killing two birds with one 
stone, giving his rector or vicar a pleasant surprise. And s0 some poor ehureh becomes 
possessed of a white elephant of a sereen or reredos, or carpet or brazen lectern, or stained- 
glass window of the deepest dye, and rare indeed is the cleric who possesses the courage to 
say “No” upon such an occasion. 

The law as to faculties ought to be a safeguard in such cases ; but chancellors seldom trouble 
themselves with artistic questions so long as they can extract their fees, and so long as they 
do not scent Popery in a piece of architectural incongruity. Moreover, faculties are not always 
asked for, especially if an act of barbarism can be committed without stirring up theological 
strife: and as for the case of cathedrals, I believe they are exempt from the law as to faculties. 
Again, very few chancellors possess any special artistic judgment or knowledge ; so there is 
very little safeguard for our churches in the matter of accessories which may make or mar 
their interiors, beyond the natural good sense of the clergy and people. In this respect there 
has been an improvement in late years. All over the country churches have been decorated 
and furnished upon sound lines by men like Sedding, Bodley, or Kempe, and public opinion 18 
slowly learning to discount the wares of the pushful clerical tailors, which seldom possess 
even the doubtful advantage of being cheap. 

A passing allusion may be made in this connection to a certain “new art’ movement in 
matters ecclesiastical, which movement is particularly identified with sundry societies bearing 
the names of Anglo-Saxon saints. It is directed against some extravagances and follies of 
the last generation, and it is to be weleomed so long as its professors are not led away into 
equally absurd extremes of fussy antiquarianism. This ewlfe nowveau, if is true, concerns 
itself mainly with the details of ceremonial ; but it has begun to make itself felt in the Church 
of England ; and it seems likely to modify in the course of a few years the standards of ritual 
arrangement which have until lately met with general acceptance. 

As architects we shall do well to study this movement; but we must not forget that 
fashions are apt to change, otherwise we may be led away into perpetrating freaks of planning 
and detail which our suecessors will be only too desirous to alter or to obliterate. 

Turning to matters of more distinctively architectural interest we may first consider 
the smaller and simpler types of churches, nowadays seldom required in towns. The little 
old town churches that one meets with in places like Exeter are to-day an anachronism, but 
there is still an occasional demand for small new churches in outlying country places. 

‘The factor which the architect should bear in mind when designing such buildings is 
the necessity for restraint and simplicity. Of course there are cases where a church is 
wanted for o small congregation, and yet where the funds are practically unlimited. But 
village churches like Patrington or Edington among old examples, and Hoar Crosa or 
Clumber among new, must always be exceptions to the general rule, and generally the builder 
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af a small church is only justified in aiming at that kind of dignity which can be attained by 
simple outlines and good proportions. Delicate ornament and bright colours are not out 
of place in such buildings; but an undue multiplication of parts, an excessive parsimony 
of material, or the use of meretricious ornament, can only result in disappointment. 

A refined sense of proportion or detail cannot be equally attained by all of us; but we 
can at any rate build simply and without offence, and refrain from aping the features of 
a cathedral upon the seale of a chapel. 

There 1s, however, this danger to be guarded against, that an architect whose practice 
lies principally in domestic and commercial building, when he gets an opportunity of airing 
his knowledge of Gothic art, is apt to exaggerate picturesqueness into a fussiness which only 
too readily commends itself to the taste of the British public. 

In most old work upon a small scale one may trace a certain quality of impressionism 
which distinguishes it from more important building. Thus Iffley and Cassington have 
their central towers but no transepts; Potterne, Minster Lovel, Shottesbrooke, Poynings, 
are cruciform but aisleless; the typical late west-conntry churches have aisles but neither 
clerestories nor chancel arches; the Midland type of village church, though possessing aisles 
and clerestories, towers and structural chancels, is nevertheless severely square and straight- 
forward in plan and outline, any complexity it may possess being generally the result of 
late alterations and enlargements. 

In no class of buildings is this impressionistic quality, the quality that distinguishes 
a sketch from a finished picture; more apparent than in the London churches of the 
Restoration period. Take Wren's St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, a rectangular room barrel- 
vaulted at each end and domed in the centre, or his Church of St. Martin, Ludgate Hill, 
with four pillars carrying four crosswise vaults, St. Stephen's, Walbrook, is an amplification 
of the same idea, with its sixteen columns, double aisles, and octagonal lantern, Hawks- 
moor's St. Mary Woolnoth is another version. Here the square Jantern is everything and 
the surrounding aisles are mere passages. The only modern church that ean well be compared 
with these was Cockerell's Hanover Chapel in Regent Street, the destruction of which was an 
act of barbarism worthy of a Grimthorpe. 

The charm of such buildings as these lies partly in their novelty: but in all the 
examples just quoted the architect has evidently kept in view the limitations proper to a 
stall parish church and has severely avoided the imitation of features only proper to more 
important buildings. So, too, in certain medimyal buildings, where it is possible to trace the 
individuality of the designer's taste, which it is by no means always possible to do in the 
works of a traditional school of building, one finds the same instinctive avoidance of preten- 
sion. Witness the simple cruciform plans of the Thames Valley churches, or the admirably 
proportioned thirteenth-century parish chancels, of which we haye 80 many examples all over 
England. Sometimes, as in the Norman church at Melbourne, dignity is attained by unusual 
massiveness of construction. In later work another note is often struck in the use of 
a stately range of large traceried windows. In the weat country the long level parallel ridges, 
and im forest districts the sweeping spans of tiled roofing, give character to the humblest 
village churches. And our best modern work is marked by a like absence of confusion, for 
though modern conditions have made the existence of a living traditional school of 
architecture impossible, and thongh the taste and culture of individuals are only a poor 
substitute for a healthy tradition of building, yet, if an architect ean succeed in grasping the 
elementary truth that he can never advance beyond the position of a learner, the exuberance 
Sete ee eimpered by modesty, and ‘his work will thereby gain both in dignity and 
in refinement. : | 
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The importance of a simple plan cannot be over-estimated in our smaller churches, and 


in such buildings it is not always necessary or desirable to sacrifice too much for symmetry. 
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Thus, under certain conditions, good results ean be obtained by planning 4 moderate- sized 
thurch with a nave flanked hy an aisle of fair width on one side only. This has been done 


by Sedding at Bournemouth. and hy Bodley at Cambridge, in cases where the width of the 
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ehureh was too small for double aisles of reasonalile size, and too great for an unbroken single 


apan of roofing. 


unobstructed area full of pews in front of the chance 
with passage aisles is one of the devices that during the 
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in order to meet this supposed mecessity. But it is held by many that there is no real 
necessity to place the altar and chancel in full view of all the worshippers, especially in these 
days, when everybody possesses a Prayer-book and ean read it, Some there-are who even 
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prefer to worship in a secluded corner of a church. The question of placing the pulpit in a 
conspicuons position, and of making the preacher audible to the congregation, 1s of course an 
Tm portant one: but this ean canerally be solved ina church divided up into spans of reasonable 
width, and carried upon fairly light arcades, especially if we adopted more often the Continental 


and old English plan of placing the pulpit about a third of the way down the nave, 80 
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arranging the seats that those placed east of the pulpit should be capable of being turned round 
during the sermon. 

The passage-aisle type of church is, of course, capable of producing imposing architectural 
effects: but these are only possible where the height is ample, and therefore this plan is a 
costly one, and unless ample funds are available it is better that a more economical type of 
design should be adhered to. And if, as1s the ease generally, an effect of internal spaciousness 
is the great desideratum, this will be best attained by dividing up a chureh into two or three 
spans of fair width and height rather than by exaggerating the dimensions of the central 
avenue and tacking on a pair of aisles like cottage sculleries. 

One of the most valuable assets for the architect is of course a true sense of seale, Many 
Renaissance buildings, like St. Peter's at Rome and the Isaac Church at St. Petersburg, suffer 
from the exaggeration of their details. Our own besetting sin 1s in the reverse direction, and 
we are apt to destroy the dignity of a whole by composing it of a collection of features so small 
as to be mean in themselves. Although Pugin is not to be judged as other men, in that he 
was a pioneer of modern church building, one cannot but feel that he sometimes sailed too 
near the wind in this respect, and that some of his work 14 thin and poor in consequence. 
His successors were more fortunate than he, and the work of men like Street and Butterfield 
is generally marked by a fine sense of scale in the individual parts. This will be admitted by 
those who do not admire the details themselves. And if we examine some of the illustrations 
exhibited this evening we shall recognise that some of the best effects in modern church work 
have been produced in simple buildings by the use of thick walls, rang... of large windows, tall 
arcades, and plain roof lines. 

A problem often presented to modern architects is the productior -:heap town churehes 
of good size, seating up to a thousand people or so, The cheap ch is the great archi- 
tectural achievement of the last century, and the amount of show thi « guld be purchased at 
£5 a sitting in the fifties and sixties is to-day almost incredible. 

Unfortunately many building committees expect equally miraculous results under present- 
day conditions ; an expectation doomed to end in disappointment. By exercising great care 
and economy it is still possible to build substantial churches fairly cheaply ; but in such 
buildings it is only possible to attain simple effects which do not commend themselves to 
public taste, and it is only by the exercise of some diplomacy that an architect compelled to 
luild cheaply is excused from the obligation to disfigure his work with poor ornament, Under 
these conditions it is advisable to aim at actual bulk rather than at architectural refinements 
or luxuries: and such unessential features as chancel arches, clerestories, broken-up roofs, 
and an undue multiplication of parts should be dispensed with. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, internally at any rate, shows what an 
impressive effect may be obtained by the use of purely constructive features without any 
ornament in the usual sense of the word. ‘The same thing is apparent in the big brick church 
of St. Bartholomew at Brighton, the height and spaciousness of which cause one to overlook 
the hard and unsympathetic character of its detail. In a less marked degree Sedding’s 
churches at Falmouth and Clerkenwell, and Bodley’s at Hackney, diseard refinements of 
detail and depend for their effect almost entirely upon their necessary constructive parts. 

The one quality which cannot be dispensed with in these plain churches is that of 
sufficient solidity. Of course there ia plenty of mediwval precedent for flimsy building ; but it 
will be found that our forefathers hardly ever executed these fowrs de force except in their 
costliest and most carefully constructed buildings, like St. Urbain at Troyes and the eastern 
parts of Gloucester Cathedral. Even in such examples as these, it is doubtful whether the 
result attained is so satisfactory as it would have been had the architects not been such clever 
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engineers ; but in cheap modern churches, where the construction is starved until the verge of 
stability has been nearly attained, one cannot but feel a most painful sense of pretension and 
inappropriateness. If we have to build cheaply, let us, at any rate, build solidly, and not waste 
money upon moulded dressings of Bath stone or even baser materials. 

In all buildings external desion must depend largely upon internal arrangement, and. 
this is particularly evident 
in the case of simple build- 
ings like churches, for it is 
uften the case that in civil 
ur domestic work the com- 
tlexities of un interior 
mist of necessity be 
clothed in some simple eéx- 
ternal envelope. So it has 
been sald that if a chureh 
has a good interior the ex- 
terior may be left to take 
care of itself. In buildings 
of the highest class this is 
hardly true: the clustered 
towers of Lincoln, the 
dome of St. Paul's, the 
pertico of Peterborough, are 
no mere external expres- 
sions of the conveniences 
of structure, But it is. 
perhaps, fortunate that we 
who lave to build cheap 
churches for parsimonious 
people should be debarred 
from emulating these 
achievements of an age of 
faith, and that we should 
be content with the sim- 
plest possible outlines and 
with the severest of ex- 
ternal detail in most of our 
work. There is, however, 
one source of dignity which 
is within the reach of every — : : ~s 
church bnoilder —1 refer to epee Toe eee 
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broken roof line. It is 
hardly possible to over-estimate the value of this: but it reywires 4 certain amount of courage 
pce the part of an architect to compass the building of such a roof. Among the Gothic 
revivulists the artist who first seems to have realised the value of this feature was William 
Butterfield. Keble Chapel has a well-known example of an unbroken roof, and the parish 
churches built by this master at Rugby and at Chipping Barnet used to dominate most 
uM 
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effectively the homely buildings of those once pleasant country towns. The effect uf Rugby 
Church has been altered lately by the addition of a tall spire on its north side; that of the 
other ¢hurch referred to has been spoiled by the addition of a paltry tleche. These unbroken 
roofs are to be found in most of the best modern church work ; as, for instance, at St. Agnes, 
Kennington, and St. Michel's, Camden Town. They were used by Sedding inall his churches 
without, I believe, a single exception. Of course, what is true of « roof line applies also toa 
parapet, whether plain, pierced, embattled, or pinnacled: and it is, perhaps, felt by many 
people that the absence of some such simple crowning line is a defect in the external design 
of even so stately a church as Bentley's Westminster Cathedral. 

Turning to another question, 1 think that many church building committees have too 
limited a view of the possible requirements of their localities. Instead of laying out 4 
sufficiently large atheme at the outset of their labours, they often aim at getting id chureh 
finished quickly to hold six to seven hundred people, trusting to supply future needs 
by the erection of mission or distriet churches as the population grows. Now, from the 
churchman’s point of view, as well as the architect's, this seams a great mistake. The 
organisation of a single large church is generally more efficient and less costly than that of a 
nimber of smaller ones. Tn a large town church, well equipped and well staffed, it is possible 
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to maintain a constant succession of services with the same expenditure of labour that is now 
dissipated in the simultaneous performance of ser ices in half a dozen small churches. 
Architecturally, it is evident that one good building is worth any number of indifferent ones. 
And though, in country parishes, district churches and chapels of ease are sometimes A 
necessity, this is very seldom the case in towns. It is bad economy that some dozen churches 
within a radius of a mile should have exactly the same service going on In them at eleven 
oclock every Sunday morning, and it is a result of thia that our clergy are overworked and 
underpaid, sermons are only half-prepared, churches are half-empty, and church music is 
often of a vulgar and sensational character. The value of concentration is more fully 
appreciated in the Roman Catholic Church than in the English. Abroad and in Ireland the 
churehes are larger and better ataffed than here, and the faithful have many more opportunities 
for assisting at public worship. In towns such as Abbeville, Amiens, Orleans, and the Belgian 
town of Alost, between Bruges and Brussels, one may find large modern churches, cross- 
planned and vaulted throughout, varying from 180 to 200 feet in length and from 60 to 60 feet 
in internal height. The details of these churches may not commend themselves to our taste, 
but the generous ideas of their builders might well be oftener imitated in this country. 
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But before this can be the case sume national prejudices must be overcome. The 
Englishman looks on his church from a parochial rather than an imperial point of view, 
And there are certain differences upon matters of ceremonial) detail which are all-important 
to certain tender consciences, so that before Church effort can be economically concentrated 
in our large towns the laity must be tanght to regard the Church as a whole, and not as a mere 
collection of congregations, as well as to exercise more mutual forbearance in those questions 
of externals about which there has in the past been so much unseemly wrangling. 

As regards the style of our churches it is now rather the fashion to deride Modern Gothie. 
The Gothic revivalists failed to establish a national vernacular architecture upon a medieval 
basis, becanse they did not realise that ina cosmopolitan age the very existence of a vernacular 
architecture in the sense that they understood it was impossible. The characteristic qualities 
of modern design are to be found in points of planning and construction rather than in any 
national artistic tradition; for a modern building is identified with its individual designer 
to an éxtent which was impossible in bygone civilisations. So we are bound, whether we 
like it or not, to accept the Gothie revival as an historic fact, just in the same way as it 
was useless for the Gothic revivalists to shot their eyes to the architectural history of the age 
that had preceded their own. In matters architectural our position may lie compared to 
that which obtained in France and in England in the sixteenth anid early seventeenth centuries, 
The vernacular architecture of the age was 4 compromise between Gothic and Classic: under 
seciilar influences the foreign element predominated, while under the influence of the Chureh 
the national and conservative element fully held its own. 

Our secular architecture of to-day, though mainly Classic in detail, is, perliaps uncon- 
sclously, strongly tinged with Gothic feeling. The ideal which our Classicista aim at is to 
reproduce the qnamt primness of English seventeenth-century buildings rather than tlie 
dignified severity of Greek work or the ponderous magnificence of Roman, or even the modified 
Classicism of the Italian or French Renaissance. And our Gothie school is by no means seeking 
merely to reproduce the effects which it was only possible to obtain under conditions which no 
longer exist. Perhaps it is because the conditions under which later Gothic work was done 
more nearly approximate to those of our own time than the conditions which obtained during 
and before the thirteenth century that the most successful of modern Gothic work is based 
upon late rather than upon early examples, Dog-tooth ornament and Early English mouldings 
ire seen at their worst when turned out at so much a foot by modern workmen under a 
modern contractor; and even the best of the modern reproductions of Early Gothic work fail 
to satisfy us in the matter of detail. And no architect in his senses would nowadays attempt 
to build in Norman fashion. But it will be conceded that the type of work which has been 
developed from late Gothie models has grown up into a fairly well understood manner of 
architectural expression, which is both modern and English and chureli-like. This being so, 
ia it worth while to cull Byzantine or Classic detaila for the sake of mere novelty, or to 
imitate or invent features which are merely picturesque, quaint, or even grotesqte ? Surely 
it is wiser to recollect that fashions which are merely odd are bound to change rapidly, and to 
devote our superfluous energy to the perfecting of planning and the development of construction. 
The secret of Bentley's suecess nt Westminster lies in its solution of such problems as the 
construction of a fireproof roof system and the possibilities of vaulting a large building in 
concrete, and not in the clever compromises between Classic and Byzantine detail with which 
his work isadorned, And the wholesomest fruit of the Gothie revival is to be found in the 
series of vaults which Pearson poised with consummate skill over many of his churches, rather 
than in the miles of correet thirteenth-century Lincolnshire mouldings with which he covered 
his cathedral at Truro. 7 i 
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Regarding the conservatism and want of sympathy with modern civilisation which is 
inid at the door of the church architect, it may be pointed out that the requirements of the 
Church change but slowly, and that under the influence of the Chureh of England the Gothie 
style can searcely be said to have been entirely disused at any period in this country. The 
callege chapels of Oxford, built in the Stuart period, are medieval in arrangement and Gothie 
in detail. Within a century or less of the completion of Warwick Church we find James 
Fesex at work at Lincoln rebuilding one of the chapels in a manner searcely distinguishable 
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from the thirteenth-century work beside it: then came Wyatt, Bernasconi, and John Carter ; 
then Blore and Garry ; and after these Pugin and the rest of the revivalists. In no country 
exeept Lutheran Germany have so many of the details of medieval church arrangement been 
preserved as they were in England until the restoration craze of the last century. The 
uninterrupted musical tradition that has been kept alive in our cathedrals and collegiate 
churches ean trace its descent back into the Middle Ages. The spirit of the Chureh is distinctly 
conservative and traditional, and, in a sense, still mediwval, and it is not unnatural that our 
church architecture should reflect this tendency. Moreover, churches like St. Michael's at 
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Coventry and St. Nicholus’ ut King’s Lynn, and seores of others, form models for town churches 
which would fulfil every requirement of the present day, for they are the best compromise 
that has yet been evolved between the conflicting requirements of ample accommodation, good 
acoustics, practical comfort, and architectural dignity. And this is true in an age when 
houses which have sheltered kings have ceased to satisfy the needs of fine ladies, and when 
modern municipalities have outgrown the moot-halls of our forefathers. 

A direct imitation of the work of a bygone age is neither necessary nor desirable; but 
the fettera of precedent are not unwelcome when they impose the use of tried materials and 
sound constructive methods; and the church builder may at least be thankful that public 
opinion does not as yet compel him to build rusticated columns and battering buttresses, or 
to follow the other passing fashions which the competition svstem imposes upon those whose 
practice lies mainly in civil and domestic work. 
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1.—MODERN CHURCH PLANNING. By Hvunerr C. Converre [F.]. 


instory of planning and design; nor shall | attempt to discuss obscure and doubtful 

}oints upon whieh an ecclesiologist might have much to say. Let me then draw your 
attention to the disposition of the parts generally, and in detail, as they may be found in 
an ordinary parish church in England. Our special interest as architects is in the practical 
reqiirements of planning. These are based upon the needs of the services of the Church. 
lf we are asked to plan a churel which shall be satisfactory both ecclesiasticully and arechi- 
tecturally, how must we set about it? Perhaps the best way to say anything about chureh 
planning aid building will be to take such a problem as this and consider how best to solve it- 
Firat Of ull, itis necessary to see the site; otherwise it is likely that the building will not belong 
to its surroundings. Lt will seem a thing out of place. A design for a town church would not 
di for a country village. 

_ The building must, then, be suitable for the locality in which it is lo rise. Lt should be 
ip uiet and dignified, und it cau be both these without being mean and bare, even though no 
mouldings, carving, or other decoration are possible, These, then, are some of the first things 
Lo be considered. The levels of the site, the course in which the drains may fall, the nature 
uf the subsoil, and the foundation with which it will be necessary to deal are elementary 
tatters which cannot be overlooked. But if the work is to be part of the locality in whiel: it 
is to he built, the characteristic type of work which has been the pride of the neighbourhood 
for centuries, the local materials available, and the capacities of local craftamen should be 
thought of as well. These are ideas which seem to be more often disregarded than need be 
the ease. Surely it is desirable that local materials should be used in preference to all others. 
There may be some reasons against the idea. But there are many which support it in being 
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practical as well as artistic. If with good reason this course can be adopted, is it not an 
excellent means by which to encourage local industry and skill? ‘True it is that nuiny 
materials must be carried a long way because we cannot get them otherwise. But those 
which may be procured locally are surely the best for our purpose; even if they are not so in 
an economic sense they certainly always must be architecturally. For to use the bricks, tiles, 
or slates, the stones, the sand, or any other materials which are parts of the surrounding hills 
and valleys, is but to make our work become 4 distinet portion of the soil upon which it is to 
stand. This is a commonplace indeed, but its observance will make a great difference to the 
beauty of any design, however well it is otherwise conceived, In the peculiar type of work that 
is the tradition of a locality we find that this course in dealing with materials has generally 
been followed. But it is good to study the local types so as to fain some distinct idea of the 
Way in which we may best keep in touch with tradition. It is not necessary to copy the old 
work, but we must respect it and try to work in sympathy with its distinctive character and 
feeling, 

In planning a church the question of accommodation necessarily comes forward asa 
ruling factor, ‘This, together with the limit of ost imposed, will decide many points. But 
given, as a beginning, the necessity of providing a nave to house the congregation and a 
sanctiary for the altar, with also space for a choir, | propose to consider these in some detail, 
To be as clear as possible, it will be best to take theta in order and refer to the several parts of 
each subdivision, This will enable me to notice various matters as they arise. ‘Two 
practical needs are to be satisfied : for the first the sunctiary, and for the second the nave, is 
provided. These are the two things necessary, But they involve many others. In buailding 
churches many practical questions arise. They do not concern only general arrangement and 
the principles which should govern our ideas in planning. These last areof great importance 
undoubtedly, und they lead us to consider church history, and face problems requiring very 
careful study, But the practical things to which I refer are those details which always 
arrest us in scheming a design. IT-am not now thinking of such details as mouldings, 
carving, and other purely decorative aspects of the subject, nor questions of construction. 
The particular points that make us hesitate are those relating to things like steps and their 
arrangement, the position, size, and spacing of seats and other furniture, It js with some of 
these I wish to try to deal now. Ordinary ideas of construction and the design growing out 
of them may be simple or not. These we decide, perhaps easily, weeurding to our own 
particular inclination, There are, however, many things connected with the disposition of 
the essential parts of the sanctuary, the choir, and the nave which must be faced. The 
leatlet issued by the Incorporated Church Building Society concerning “ architectural require- 
ments and suggestions " is of considerable help in dealing with these. But ji miny be of some 
advantage to take up the matter and consider it in more detail. Generally speaking, we may 
subdivide the subject as follows -— 

1, The sanctuary : a, altar; b, reredos ; ¢, steps ; d, allar-rails ; ¢, sedilia ; /; piscina and 

credence ; , altar and sanctuary lights, 

2. The choir: a, reading-desk : bh, choir-seats ; ¢, lectern ; ¢, steps ; ¢, screens : J, organ. 

%. The nave: a, seating; 4, aisles or passages ; ¢, porches; d@, narthex ; €, font; f, pulpit ; 

g, litany-desk ; 1, Hoor levels. 

4. The side chapel. 

5. The vestries, sacristy, cleaner's room, 

6. Lighting, heating, ventilation, drainage, roofs, musica] considerations. 

It will he unnecessary to refer to all of these. The more important will be noticed 
only. In the notes which follow it should be understood that, generally, my references are 
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to the requirements of a parish church of average size. This would be, say, a building to 
hold u congregation of five hundred or one thousand persons in the nave. In this manner we 
may avoid confusion by limiting the field of our present inquiry. 

In this list are mentioned only the usual divisions of a sanctuary, with the choir and the 
nave, as comprised in a church; and these are the necessary ecclesiastical and architectural 
parts of the building. The choir, as distinct from the sanctuary, is the chancel proper. Its 
name is derived from the cancelli, or screens, of the early plans, which separated it from the 
nave and sanctuary. 

lt is obvious that transepts and aisles, for seating, or other parts may be introduced at 
will if the aceommodation without them would be insufficient. The use of a church is 
primarily for a congregation of worshippers, not sightseers or listeners. It is only in a 
secondary sense that it is necessary as a place for mstruction by preaching. Consequently 
the altar is first to be considered, together with those conditions growing out of its use and 
position; after it the pulpit, and the accommodation of a congregation, 60 that a speaker 
may be seen and heard, will require attention. 

To take the sanctuary first in order is but to concern ourselves with the most important 
part of the building to begin with. ‘The chief reason for building a church at all is that we 
may provide a sanctuary for the altar, to screen it from desecration or any kind of 
intrusion. And we must understand that this is so, else all our planning will be constructed 
from an entirely wrong beginning. You cannot have a Christian church without the altar — 
call it “communion table" if you will. We may make the nave a mere temporary shelter 
for the congregation; but there must be full and sufficient provision for shielding the 
dedicated altar. It must be protected, screened with reverence, because of the purpose for 
which, peculiarly, it is set apart. ‘The mere thing itself may be of no account as of wood or 
stone; but once placed in position, once consecrated to be what it is, it must be protected. 

So much for the way that we should regard the altar as the culminating point of all 
church planning. And we shall probably attain this end best by making it of good materials, 
simply, almost severely, restrained in design. 

Unless we mean to make this point the reasonable cause of our building, the focus towards 
which all the idea of the design is drawn so as to give unity to the whole conception, we 
shall fail to make the church serve its true purpose and satisfy the aim of its beginning. 

Following the accepted custom of English planning, we place the altar at the east end of 
the building, and enclose it more or less within the sanctuary ; and in conformity with the 
usual practice it should he close, but not in any way attached, to the eastern wall. It may 
be placed so as to be against a reredos between it and this wall. In some cases 4 clear 
space of about two feet only is allowed to intervene between the altar and the east wall. In 
others there may be a reredos against the wall, then a retable between that and the altar 
itself. But it is better if we may bring the altar and reredos bodily forward some distance 
into the sanctuary. It must be admitted that the altar is far too often crowded up close 
against the eastern wall, as if it was the last thing to be thought of inaplan. To place it as if 
it were only admitted as an after-thought squeezed into the last available corner of the building 
does not help to give it the dignity and meaning it must have. There is no sanction for such 
« method in the practice followed during the early centuries. (Quite the reverse, For the 
altar was regarded as the most important thing in the plan, and it was made to appear so by 
the position given to it. Especially was this the case in all the early basilican and later 
plans up to the fifteenth century. The Reformation as an accomplished fact did its work and 
retained the altar, knowing what it did. But Protestantism, coming a century later, was a 
different thing, and forgot that its protest was originally against innovations and in defence of 
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the altar services. ‘The length of theyaltar, as well as the height of the foot-pace above the 
nave floor, will depend largely upon the dimensions of the church. A small altar in a large 
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church would seem a makeshift; and one that was too large in a small church would be 
equally out of place. But experience has shown that the mensa, or slab, the table-top, 
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which is the altar itself apart from its supports, should not be less than 7 feet by 1 foot 
8 inches. But this would be small; 8 feet is better as a minimum length; and the top of 
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the altar-stone should not be less than 8 feet 3 inches nor more than 5 feet 6 inches high 
above the foot-pace, or platform, upon which it stands. It is seldom necessary that the 
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altar should be more than 2 feet 8 inches wide, nor for ordinary purposes more than 
8 feet to 10 feet long. A longer and wider altar is, however, desirable in a large church. It 
should be so placed in the sanctuary that the length of it is north and south, with the long 
sides towards the east and west. 

I mention this because it should be recollected that from the earliest days of the Church, 
until the seventeenth-century destructions began, the celebrant has always faced eastwards. 
In the oratories of the Catacombs he faced east, with the people, as leader in worship; and in 
those churches of which there is so long a record, where the altar was at the west end and 
the entrance at the east, the celebrant still faced eastwards but towards the congregation, It 
is quite true that the altar during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was treated with 
scant respect. Many records of those times show that in not a few instances, though the 
altar or its substitute still remained in the churches, it was in too many cases neglected and 
disused entirely for years except as a convenient table to carry discarded hats and cloaks, 

Though an altar was in earlier times usually fixed in a permanent position, it is now 
generally required that it shall be movable. Consequently it is often built entirely of wood, 
including the top. But there is no reason why the mensa, or slab, should not be of stone. 
This expedient is frequently adopted without objection. 

If & cross and candlesticks are used, and vases required for flowers, these should stand, 
not upon the altar, but upon the shelf or retable at the back of it, and at a slightly different 
level. 

Unlike the pulpit the altar need not necessarily be so placed as to be in full view of the 
whole congregation. It is quite possible for people to worship and to follow the service in 
detail without having the altar fully exposed to their observation, though as many as 
possible may well be permitted to see into the sanctuary. But, on the other hand, it is not 
desirable that the altar should be altogether hidden and sereened, as seaming to exclude the 
worshippers who are present to take part in the service of the chureh. 

Though the reredos cannot, in one sense, be said to affect the plan of a chureh, yet it 
does most certainly play a prominent part in all questions of design. It is a portion of the 
design, not only of the sanctuary, but of the whole building, that ealls for very careful 
treatment, And, as a rule, it should be wide enough to extend a little beyond the ends of the 
altar. Naturally, no fixed law can be suggested which shall decide its height. That is a 
matter of design. An east window is not always necessary, It is sometimes undesirable and 
occasionally impracticable, Often it is placed too low in the wall, and when this is ao the 
reredos will eall for a design involving horizontal, rather than vertical, lines in composition, 

The reredos is an interesting object in many ways, and we all know how fine a thing it 
may become under the hand of some designers. It gives an opportunity for the use of some 
of the highest forms of artistic expression in colour or form. In it the architect, painter, and 
sculptor, the earver and worker in metals, may use all their best faculties and ideals in 
producing o resulting work of admirable architectural beauty. On the other hand, in its 
simpler forms, we may use the dorsal or hanging with side curtains. These might be plain 
fabrics, depending upon colour and texturé alone for the effect they produce, or of a material 
like tapestry in which the work of the weaver, designer, and colourist are combined. Histo- 
rically a reredos is the Gothic representative of the Italian “baldacchino" and the Greek 
“iconostasis,” and all these have their origin in the curtains and their supports, which were 
used as early as the third and fourth centuries to screen the altar ceremonial, so that it 
is not an object which derives its sanction from either of the great sections of the Church. 
It is a feature which had its origin in the liturgical usage of primitive times, 

In speaking of the steps in and about the sanctuary we approach a rather debatable 
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question. Many of the clergy and some architects are agreed about a few essentials 
concerning them. Probably no one will deny that the altar should be placed upon a platform 
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of some sort, so as to separate it, and lift it, as it were, away from the surrounding levels of 

the enclosed sanctuary. Ecclesiastical history expressly supports such an idea. How high 

this platform should, or may, be is a question to be decided largely in particular cases as 
: 00 
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they arise. Ordinarily seven or eight steps above the nave level are sufficient. The top 
step or platform is necessary for a further reason. The altar must be 80 placed that it 
may appear a thing of importance and of dignity from whatever part of the body of the 
church it is seen. It should be so treated for more reasons than one. In an ecclesiastical 
sense it becomes the centre towards which the attention of all is directed, and, architecturally, 
is it not in the altar that we should find the focus to which all the rest of the internal design 
is subordinated, and up to which it all leads? Is it not the object which has made it 
necessary to build the church atall? But common sense may be recommended to others who 
would, in the extravagance of their desire for what is called © effectiveness,” lift up the altar 
so that it stands at the end of a kind of ladder. ‘This last device ig often a cause of 
inconvenience to those who have to serve at the altar. There are then some practical aspects 
to this question of the steps in the sanctuary, and it seenis that we may conelude that the 
essential things to observe are two in number. 

First, the altar should be raised above the level of the nave floor, In a long-and 
large church it may with advantage be higher than in a small and short one. Otherwise, in 
the former cage, it mizht be too low to be seen at all. Next, there should be one step, and 
one only, at the entrance to the sanctuary from the choir, 

Let us proceed to consider these two axioms at more length. It will be a simple inference 
from the first that it is actually necessary only to have the altar raised one step above the 
sanctuary floor level in a small building, But if the platform or base upon which it is 
to stand shall be more than 6 inchas high there should be mora steps added. If, however, 
there is to be but one step, it should not exceed 6 inches in height. None of these steps in 
the sanctuary or choir should rise more than 6 inches, and the rise of all of them should 
be the same. The treads of all steps within the sanctuary should be of uniform width. 
None should be less than 12 inches, nor need they be more than 24 inches wide from riser to 
riser. A better average width for the treads is 18 inches. But that portion of the platform 
for the altar which is next westward of the altar itself is the foot-pace, and it cannot be 
regarded merely as a tread in the ordinary sense, It is the space upon which the celebrant 
will stand during any service at the altar. This being so, it should provide sufficient room 
for him to move upon it without inconvenience. Consequently the foot-pace cannot well be 
less than $ feet deep from the front of the altar westwards, and it should, in addition, 
always be at least as long as the altar. So in this way We arrive at the conclusion that the 
top of the platform for the altar may be no Jess in length north and sonth than the altar 
itself, nor less in width east and west than 3 feet, in addition to the width of the altar. The 
foot-pace may with advantage be much deeper than this, though it is seldom necessary that 
it should project beyond the ends of the altar more than about a foot each way. Supposing, 
however, that the altar platform is to be more than six inches above the sanctuary floor ! 
This possibility invites us to further thought, One of the first things to decide in such & case 
is the amount of space you will allow between the riser of the step at the entrance to the 
sanctuary and the riser of any other step within the sanctuary next east of this. This is 
important. For unless the s allowed is liberally sufficient the administration offthe 
Sacrament to the communi¢ants kneeling on the sanctuary step, before the altar rail, tan 
only be effected under difficulties. To avoid any risk of disorder which might be caused by 
the clergy being unable to pass convenient! y toand from the recipients, it is advisable to allow no 
less than 6 feet here. Or, if you measure from the back of the altar rail, 4 feet 6 inches would 
suffice. These figures would allow a foot for the tread of the sanctuary step as a kneeling 
space for the communicants and 6 inches for the altar rail, If your area is limited it would 
do if 1 foot 3 inches were ullowed for the step and rail, But when there is LO reason 
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against making this space within the rails much wider, it ia well to take advantage of the 
opportunity. ) 

The additional steps between the foot-pace and the sanctuary step may be variously 
arranged according to the pide of ReTEG, of use, and heanty of contrivance. If they are 
close up to the foot-pace, and returned at the ends towards the east, 6 feet clear should be 
allowed north and south of the outer step, between it and the walls. It would therefore be 
unwise to return more than one, or at the most two, unless the sanctuary is wide, Taking 
the altar as 8 feet long, the projection of the platform at the foot-pace level as a foot more 
added to each end north and south, one extra step as 1 foot 6 inches for the tread 
added also at each end, we have a length over all of 13 feet. Add to this 6 feet clear to the 
walls and you have a sanctuary 25 feet. But we may deal differently with these extra steps. 
The foot-pace may be kept 8 feet long, being the length of the altar, and the added step may 
be the same length. This, with the 6 feet free space, would allow the sanctuary to be but 
20 fest wide. Another way would be to carry the extra step or steps across the entire 
sanctuary, and so elevate the whole of the eastern part of it. And this is a method to which 
no objection can be raised. It certainly means that those serving within the sanctuary must 
traverse these steps; but they ean do so without much inconvenience or exertion. It is 
simpler, and far less troublesome, if you confine the additional steps to some immediate 
relation with the altar platform. If there is unlimited room, and you may have a really fine 
sanctuary, make it large. Then the altar and platform may be well detached from the east 
wall and stand forward into the sanctuary with advantage. There may be the steps close to 
the platform, returned round it, with a wide space between the lowest of these and one or two 
carried across the entire sanctuary. On the other hand if the site is in a town it may be 
confined and a limit placed upon the space available for a sanctuary, If this 1s so, every- 
thing possible should be done to make the sanctuary worthy of the object for which it is 
used, But it must be convenient, useful first, and dignified. All unnecessary steps should 
be disearded. And if it must be 18 feet wide only it may still be quite convenient if, 
the altar remaining 8 feet long, you curtail the space north and south of it to only 5 feet. 
I have said that there must be but one step only at the entrance to the sanctuary where the 
altar rail is placed. And this is essential. For to put two creates an inconvenience at once 
which adds nothing to the use or dignity of the whole scheme, A second step means that 
the recipient kneels on a level lower than that on which the ministrant stands. He neces- 
sarily is obliged to bend over the rail and down towards those who are receiving; and to 
cause him to do this is to put, needlessly, a physical strain upon him. It is argued that a 
thick cushion spread along the lower step will avoid this difficulty. So itwillin a sense. But 
a simple strip of decent carpet on one step is better, and it would not then be necessary for 
the communicants to kneel on what has become, by the use of a cushion, a step 12 inches 
high. A better course would be to omit any step raising the sanctuary above the choir, and 
to let the communicants kneel on a step attached as part of the altar rails. A carpet in the 
sinctiary up to the foot-pace is a very useful and beautiful addition. It should always be 
chosen with greatcare. 

There has been already some reference to the position of the altar rail in relation to this 
sanctuary step. But it is necessary to add that the top of the rail should be no more than 
2 feet 8 inches high above the tread of the step. And if the rail is not continuous but in 
two complete distinct sections, without any connection, the two parts should have a gap of not 
less than 5 feet between the ends in the centre. 

Before passing on to other matters let me suggest that the true place for any distinction 
between one division of the church and another is at the entrance to the sanctuary, not at the 
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entrance to the choir. If anything in the nature of a chancel arch is used, let it be placed 
above the entrance to the sanctuary. If there is to be a screen between one part of the church 
and another, should it not be here? If this plan were adopted, the sereen might be placed on 
a step above the choir floor, and the altar rail at a convenient distance 5 or 6 feet eastward 
of this. This would be a suitable position for the rood sereen in a medern church with a 
choir of laity; and an arrangement of this sori is suggested by the columns whieh were 
placed as a screen, at the entrance to the sanctuary, in some of the early plans. The arens 
triumphalis of the basilicas occupied a similar place. 

In planning the arrangement of the sanctuary, provision should be made for the sedilia, 
the seats for the celebrant and his assistants, It is sufficient for ordinary occasions if room 
for three seats only is provided. Others may be introdueed apart from these as may be re- 
quired, and room must be allowed for them. Thesedilia as a rule should be on the south aide. 
They may be structural or not. If structural, it will not be difficult to find room in the thick- 
ness of the south wall; for the seat need be no more than 1 foot 6 inches deep, and 2 inches of 
this depth may well be obtained by projecting the nose of the seat beyond the surface of the 
wall. The length should allow 2 feet at least for each person, since those usmp them would 
he vested. Toaccomplish this easily it is perhaps better to have no fixed division between the 
spaces allowed for each person. These seats are the modern representatives in a parish church 
of the old cathedra, or chair, for the bishop and the seats for the presbyters, which were usually 
found ranged round the basilican apsea on the further side of the altar westward. These 
were the seats of the superior clergy, who in this case faced towards the nave. The lesser 
elergy, including the whole body of the deacons, were seated in the lower choir or chaneel. 

Close to the sedilia, in the wall on the same side, the credence table, or small shelf, and 
piscina should be provided. The shelf should be large enough to hold the vessels required 
for the service of the sanctuary. This shelf now takes the place of the earlier table of 
prothesis which used to stand outside the sanctuary, and on which the vessels were placed 
ready, and then prepared for use, before communion. Its size will depend upon the use that 
will be made of it. But in any case it is better that it should not be less in area than 
1 foot 6 inches square. The piscina should be slightly hollowed out, like a saucer, with a 
hole in the centre connected by a pipe with asmall dry well below. The shelf and the piscina 
may be on the same level, side by side, or else the latter may be placed beneath the former. 
If the shelf is from $ feet to 8 feet G inches above the floor it will suffice. The position of 
them may be either east or west of the sedilia as circumstances dictate. 

In some cases you may be asked to provide for standards which shall act as snpports for 
two lights, one near each end of the altar. These lights are more now than they were 
formerly, And as this is so, it is necessary that an architect should know where they may 
he placed, should he be required to arrange for them, It is not necessary to suppose them to 
be a modern innovation, for they continued to be used on, or by, the altar from the time of 
Edward VI. till about 1880. So they are really no new thing in the services of the Church 
in England. The seven lamps at the entrance to the sanctuary, sometimes seen in churches 
now, are derived from a practice common in the early days of Christianity. And, no doubt, 
this idea was originally suggested by the seven-branched candlestick which stood in the Holy 
Place in the Tabernacle. I have dwelt thus at length upon the plan and arrangement of the 
sanctuary because it is the key to all the other provisions in the chureh. 

We have now to consider the choir. This, like the sanctuary, should not be less than 
18 feet wide. For with a minimum space of 6, or § feet, which would be better, between the 
fronts of the boys’ desks there will remain room for two rows of seats which should auffice 
for the choristers. And with this limited width it will be necessary to place the reading desk, 
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or desks for the elergy, in the same line with the choir benches. A passage of 2 feet is 
sufficient to separate these desks from the benches. In some cases the reading desks 
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liturgically there would seem to be no objection to such an arrangement. As with the sedilia, 
the space allowed for the clergy should be no less than 2 feet for each sitting, though more 
room than this is desirable if it can be provided. | : 

‘In the seats for the choristers the space from back to back of the benches should 
not be less than 3 feet clear, If a gangway is necessary, separating the benches in 
any part of their length so as to give necess to the back bench, it should be not less than 
2 feet wide. But the passage by the end of the choir desks next to the sanctuary should he 
much wider, and for this reason. If persons are kneeling at the altar rail it will he 
necessary for those who have already received to pass out of the choir between them and the 
benches, This they cannot do without possible tripping if less than 4 feet or 5 feet is allowed. 
lam assuming by this that provision is made for allowing the returning communicants to 
pass away from the sanctuary in an orderly manner by passages to the north and south of 
thechoir. If this is not done, then the space between the fronts of the boys’ desks should not 
be less than 10 feet. Such a provision would necessarily mean that the width of the choir 
cannot be less than 22 feet wide in all. 

In arranging the seating space for the choir 20 inches in length will be required for each 
man and 16 inches for each hoy, 


Length necessary for men compared with boys, 
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The height of the seat above the floor for the boys need not be more than about 16 inches. 

In following the present custom of placing the lay singers in the choir between the nave 
and the sanctuary, we are not by any means observing the early precedents that tradition and 
history present to us, Itis an innovation. But as it has so largely been accepted architects 
must deal with it as well as they can; and one thing necessary will be to arrange that the 
benches and desks for the choristers shall not be too obtrusive. The long lines of them are 
valnable architecturally to lead the eye On to the altar, But it is well that they should not 
Appear as a too prominent break between the nave and sanctuary, Perhaps the best way 
to avoid this is to keep them lower than they are sometimes designed. Not lower in the 
seats, but in the book-rests and hench-ends. In fact, the book-rests may with advantage 
be omitted altogether, especially in the case of the boys’ desks. Butin doing so some provision 
should be made by which the books required may be put away by each singer, so that they 
shall be easily available for use. The absence of a rest of any kind makes it necessary for the 
singers to hold up their books, and this allows them no excuse for lolling against the desks or 
for not holding up their heads so that their throats are free and open for proper vocal action. 

It is usual to place the boys’ seats upon the choir floor level, and those for the men 
one step of d inches or 6 inches above this. But such a step, though it may be useful for 
raising the men's seats, is really not atall a practical need and may be dispensed with 
entirely. J | 

Tt will not do to forget that, in thinking out the details of the choir plan, a sufficient space 
Will be required in which the lectern should stand. It may be within the confines of the 
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enoir, or-else close by in the eastern part of the nave. In the early days the Gospel and 
Epiatle were read in the choir from the ambones provided on the north and south sides for 
that purpose. we 

friiks choir is to be raised at all above the nave floor level, it will be beat that 
all the steps should be collected together at the entrance to the choir from the central 
passage of the nave. It is not really necessary that the choir should be raised. But, 
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when it is lifted up, from one to three steps of 6 inches rise and 12 inches tread will be 
quite sufficient. Any more than this will be only an unnecessary indulgence of fancy at the 
cost of convenience, excepting always those cases where the levels of the site suggest that 
more steps can be introduced with practical advantage. There 1s one thought in particular 
connected with the choir steps that should be strictly adhered to, and this is that there ought 
to no step between those at the entrance to the choir and that at the entrance to the 
sanctuary. If it should so happen that any must he used, for practical reasons, they should 
be grouped together, and none should be. nearer the sanctuary step than fully 6 feet. 
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Otherwise persons steppmg back from the altar rails, forgetting these steps, may have a fall. 
Those who are coming up to the sanctuary would thus, by these steps, be kept from crowding 
too closely upon others who have preceded them. The total number of steps from the nave 
floor level to the foot-pace need not exceed the customary seven or eight. a 
Of rood screens, or choir and other sereens, it will be unnecessary to speak, since they 
are but a means of enclosing the choir and the sanctuary if the latter is not otherwise structu- 
rally inclosed. The choir screen with or without a rood above, occupies, as the name implies, 
a position at the entrance to the chow, The side sereens are often very useful, and all may 
be very beautiful additions to the complete equipment of a church. But a low choir screen 
in line with the steps between the nave and the choir may, with advantage, be introduced, 
since it provides a decent finish to the choir. It may either be a low wall about 2 feet 6 inches 
high above the choir floor, or else be made of wood as a continuation of the bench-ends 
the reading desks, or choir seats, or as return stalls for the clergy. 
The musical needs of church planning introduce a topic which might easily serve for a 
separate Paper, For it is a large, interesting, and important subject. Let me be content to 
say only a few words concerning it. Under present conditions the subject means simply, 
where shall we place the organ in relation to the choir? Though why the organ should have 
usurped the privilege of helping in the service, to the almost general exclusion of other instru- 
ments, is a question outside the limit of my subject. But, accepting the organ, do not enclose 
it within a brick or stone box of building materials, even though yon may make it an 
excuse for introducing a tower. ‘The organ is not wanted as a “ feature,” as it is called, nor 
as an ornament, though it may be both. In the first instance it is in the church for 
practical reasons, and therefore it should be placed so that it can be used. The organist 
should be seated eo that he may control the choir if necessary, and he should not be shut 
in with the instrument so that he can hear nothing but the noise of what he is playing. 
If he is only a little distance from it he will be able to hear it, and also the choir, properly. 
There is a matter concerning the organ which we are apt to forget, and this is that the 
organ should bear a distinct relation to the size of the building. In nearly all cases organs 
are much too large for the churches in which they are placed. ‘The organ is required to 
lead the musical portion of the services, not to be almost a substitute for it, It is a means, 
not an end. An organ suitable in every respect for full concert performances is out of place 
7 inachurch, For it should not be intended that people are to come to church in a search for 
music, but to worship. Good music there certainly should always be, but it is not the size 
of the organ that will make itso. Perhaps it is needless to remark that the organ will not 
remain in good condition unless it has been thoroughly protected from damp and from great 
variations of temperature. 
In the nave the unit upon which the general dimensions, and the detaila of arrangement, 
will largely depend is the area that is to be allowed for each sitting, ‘This will affect the 
width of the nave between the piers of an arcade or the confining walls north and south. 
a It will also regulate the span of the arches in an arcade, since unless it does so some space 

may be wasted because the seating is interfered with by the piers. In dealing with this 
question of the seating there are some well-defined and generally accepted rules from which 
we need not depart. It has been found by long experience that for adults each should be 
allowed a space of 8 feet by 1 foot 8 inches. And it should be remembered that, excepting for 
the boys’ seats in the choir, all the accommodation in the building is to be reckoned as for 
adults. So that in setting out the area for seating the congregation the simplest method is to 
allow three feet from back to back either of benches or chairs. It is true that where the area 
Of a site is limited, and there is a fixed number to be accommodated, these sizes may be reduced 
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to 2 feet 104 inches by 1 foot 8 inches. But such a reduction should only be adopted in cases 
of real necessity. The relative merits of chairs and benches is not part of my present subject, 
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back of the seat need not be more than 2 feet 7 inches or 2 feet 8 inches from the floor. 
And this back, if it slopes at all, need not do s0 more than an inch from the vertical plane. 
For the seat itself 18 inches or 14 inches from the nose to the back is sufficient, and its 
height from the floor may be 17 inches in front and slope down to 164 inches at the back. 
This will suggest a skeleton section upon which to build any design. Fixed kmeeling boards, 
or mats which can be hung up to the seat-back when not in use, can be adopted a5 may 
seem best. The floor of the nave should be all one level transversely and without any step 
up where the seats are. But there is no reason why the nave should not be higher towards 
the weat than the east in a long plan. 

A difficult problem in church planning is how to dispose of hats, especially silk hats, 
From personal experience I incline to favour chairs as the best solution of the difficulty. 
For if the back legs of the chairs are well planned a convenient place for hats, well out of the 
way, isto be found between each chair. The hats can be shelved without fear upon the bottom 
rungs of the two chairs, or, better still, upon a flat piece of board screwed to the rungs to receive 
them. Thaye mentioned hats, and so must speak of the books, which, asa rule, are a cause of much 
untidiness ina church. To begin with, book-rests on the top of either the backs of chairs or 
benches are objectionable. They reduce the limited space in which persons must stand or move 
to and from their seats. They are a decided inconvenience to people when kneeling, and often 
become an excuse for not kneeling at all. But the books must be put away somewhere, and 
so why not at a lower level? It is not difficult to provide for this: for with chairs a separate 
batten may be screwed to each one near the level of the seat at the back. The ends of each 
pocket thus formed may be closed with a small triangular piece; but it will be better if the 
pocket is made an inch wide at the bottom and 24 inches wide at the top: this will give 
enough room for any books that are likely to be required, If the bottom board is ‘plerced at 
intervals any dust that may accumulate ean be easily brushed out. The same contrivance 
will serve for benches, except that for these the pocket should be continuous, having a division 
bracket between the spaces allowed for each sitting. Every person would then have his or 
her own portion separately allotted. If the section of the benches to be used allows of it, 
the seat of each bench could be carried beyond the line of the back and a ledge formed. A 
fillet screwed to the edge of this ledge could be made so as to keep the booke-from slipping off- 

It is convenient to make tables of dimensions for seats, as they are always usefal for 
reference, 80 as to avoid the need of adding 20 inches together in order to find the length of 
bench you want, But no more than twelve persons should be placed in one bench in a row, 
and all benches to hold more than six persons should be open at both ends. We thus have 
benches to seat— 
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Having some idea of the space that the seating miust occupy attention will then be 
directed to the passages. In even a small church the central passage of the nave ought to be 
no less than 4 feet wide. But it is better to say it should be at least 6 feet or 6 feet. These 
are minimum dimensions, and the more you may increase them the better, provided that in 
doing so the seating capacity of the nave is not too much reduced. Itis not necessary that 
the side passages be made as wide as that in the centre, since they will not be the avenues 
for 80 many people to use. Though this is so it will not be wise to allow less than § feet in 
width for them, however small the church may be. If these side Pessages are in aisles in 
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which there is seating other than that properly in the nave, it will be necessary to make them 
4 feet wide. The cross passage between the seating in the nave and the western limit of the 
ehoir may be 4 feet across if it is not likely to be used extensively. In this, by the entrance 
to the choir, the litany desk usually stands. But if the choristers approach the entrance to 
the choir from the vestry by this passage it cannot well be less than 5 feet or 6 feet wide. 
Where any passages are not less than 6 feet 6 inches wide one row of chairs may be placed 
in them, and two rows when they are not less than 8 feet wide. 

There is another part to be considered now which, ordinarily, is perhaps to be called 
a cross passage, I mean that at the west end of the church. But it is not enongh to have 
i mere passage here. It should be regarded more as a narthex, or an internal western porch, 
than otherwise. And if it is well screened from the nave, even though only by curtains above 
the back of the last row of seats, there would surely be a distinct gain in the orderliness and 
quietness with which people could enter or leave the building. It need not afford an excuse 
to persons who would make it a place where they ean indulge in private chatter before and 
after service. But it would 
help to prevent interruption, 
and might aid people to 
realise where they are, and 
suggest appropriate be- 
haviour, 

Even if this space were 
no more than 8 feet or 10 
feet wide, it would give suffi- 
cient room so that the font 
could be “set in the ancient 
usual place,” near the public 
entrance to the ehurch. In 
providing for the font it is 
desirable to put it on a small 
platform, not less than 6 
inches above the floor, and (From the Incorporate! Church Buililing Society"s “ Requirements") 
there should be a further 
step on top of the platform for the ministrant to stand upon. This step is, however, un- 
necessary if the top of the font is not made too high. The font platform should stand at 
least 93 feet clear from the west wall. A better course still would be to have ample room all 
round it, or to place it in a separate baptistery. A pipe with a plug in the basin of the 
font will serve to carry off its contents into a dry well when the water is no longer required. 
No other drain is necessary, as the water is always allowed to percolate away into the 
surrounding earth, The size of the font may vary considerably, according to its design ; 
but, as a rule, if its top edge is about 3 feet 9 inches to 4 feet 8 inches from the floor it 
is enough. 

Like the reredos, the font has an interesting history. For we find its counterpart in the 
laver which was placed in the Outer Court of the Tabernacle. No doubt the fountain which 
was placed in the eantre of the atrium attached to the early plans was derived from this earlier 
suggestion. Later, however, came the baptistery. Sometimes this was a separate building, or 
élse a distinet chamber attached to the church near the principal entrance. Then this was 
dispensed with, and the font only remained in use. 

If ample space is allowed at the west end there will be room for not only ingress and 
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egress, but also for the placing of the fontas an important essential of the plan. Such a space 
would avoid that cramped, crowded, mean effect that is produced by the provision of no more 
room than is enough to allow the congregation to squeeze in from the entrances to the 
passages. And it would also, perhaps, make it possible for architects to provide some 
convenient and inoffensive receptacle where umbrellas, sticks, and superfluous coats, wet or 
dry, might he deposited. 

Other entrances may be provided according to convenience. Asa rule additional doorways 
are better on the south side in this northern climate. But in any ease the doors should open 
outwards for safety in the event of panic. 

In allowing for the pulpit in the plan the first requisite is that if shall be so placed that 
the speaker may be heard well in any part of the building. It is, in England, usually found 
on the north side not far from the entrance to the choir. But in a large chureh it might, 
with advantage, be somewhere near the centre of the nave, on the north or south side close to 
the wall or arcade of the church. It is better, if possible, to arrange it so that the preacher 
may be seen by those who are to hear him. In this respect it differs from the altar. Wood 
is A warmer material for pulpits than stone. It lends itself well to the greatest variety in 
design ; and if the pulpit has been placed in an unsatisfactory position, a wooden one may 
more easily be moved than one of stone. In addition to these considerations it should be 
remembered that a stone one, however simple, would cost much more than one of wood 
without any compensating gain in appearance or lasting value. It will be sufficient if the 
floor of the pulpit be raised no more than 8 feet above the nave level in a church of moderate 
dimensions. But it may often, with advantage, be higher than this, especially if it is to be 
used for speaking to a large congregation. In this case a sounding board above the pulpit is 
a useful addition, The steps up to the pulpit are better hidden behind it than shown too 
much, And in no case ought they to be awkwardly arranged. It will be equally inconvenient 
if the sides of the pulpit are either too low or too high. And if these are made no less than 
2 feet 10 inches nor more than 5 feet 3 inches high the complaint of their being awkward 
boxes may not arise. As books, notes, or manuscript may be used, provision will be required 
for supporting these with ease and convenience. Tf the top of the sides is made so as to form a 
broad flat ledge it will be useful. But in addition a book-rest is often asked for, which, though 
sometimes useful, is nearly always unsightly. ‘This, if movable, would allow men of different 
height to adjust it to a level that suited them. Though, if movable, it will not do unless it 
can be made quite firm when in use. If the pulpit is too large it is waste; if too small merely 
useless. So though 2 feet 9 inches may be a sufficient internal diameter or width to provide 
the required area, 3 feet is better. There is no need fora larger space than would be pro- 
cured by making one 4 feet square. Since it need be neither round, nor square, nor a regular 
polygon in shape, 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches makes a convenient size. I have never seen a 
glass of water knocked off a pulpit during a sermon. Put a glass placed on the ledge close 
by the speaker always suggests that such an accident is possible. So if there is a shelf for it 
in a safe place within the pulpit it would be useful. 

In nearly all well-equipped churches now built, it is necessary that a small side altar 
should be provided in a separate chapel. It is used principally for the small congregations 
which attend the week-day services, and need not be a distinct portion of the building set 
apart, entirely as it were, from the rest. But it js better that it should be separated by a 
sereen from the body of the church. ‘The small altay Should be raised on a foot-pace. The 
sanctuary need not be raised, but it is better that it should he lifted up one step, If it is 
provided with a simple altar rail the space set aside for this purpose is not likely to be 
otherwise used by careless people. It will not matter whether the chapel is on the north or 
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the south or east of the sanctuary provided it will accommodate the number of people by 
whom it may be used. 

In providing the necessary vestries we must be guided entirely by cireumstance. 
Generally two will suffice, one for the clergy and one for the choristers. They should be cloge 
together. And itis often convenient if the two may be thrown into one for the accommodation 
of any meeting, or classes, connected with the affairs of the church. A safe is necessary in or 
close to the priest's vestry; and an additional room for the verger is desirable for his work, 
for storage, and for keeping cleaning utensils. Lavatory accommodation is also frequently 
required. 

The heating and ventilating of churches is a very important subject. This fact will have 
been impressed on any man who has had even the least experience. In fact, experience as an 
architect is not necessary. Churches are proverbially ill-ventilated. And when they are 
heated, as most are, they are often over-heated, or the apparatus is for some reason not 
efficient. And let me say at once, that the two things are too often ill-considered from the 
architectural point of view. For there is such an aspect from which so prosaic a subject must 
be approached. And it is not always the ill-advised Dean and Chapter, or Vicar and 
Churchwardens, who are to blame. Sometimes the iniquity may be laid to an architect's 
charge, though in these days we hope not often. But worst of all destroyers in this respect 
is the heating and ventilating expert who is let loose to wreak his will on a fabric unrestrained 
by any efficient control. Ido not say that such a man does not do his work well from his 
own specialist attitude towards it. But he does too often fatally disfigure the building, Who 
does not know the cathedral or parish chureh which has been damaged by the hideous 
apparatus of stove and pipes, to say nothing of the effect of smeke fumes on the exterior! 

There are many patent systems of heating paraded as perfect. But the thing generally 
resolves itself into the simple question, shall it be by pipes run in channels below the floor 
under gratings, alone, or shall it be combined with a use of radiators above the floor and runs 
of heating pipes at a higher level? Each building will need some special consideration of 
the manner in which it may be best treated. But, generally speaking, two, if not all three, 
of these ideas may be combined. And it needs no argument to support the contention 
that the architect designer of the whole work must control the installation and Arrange 
for it. If not, the architecture he is concerned with as his final aim must suffer. [t 
appears to be considered always necessary to have a run of pipes under gratings down the 
centre aisle, They look better if placed as a border down each side of the passage rather than 
in the middle. But it seems reasonable to suppose that a nave might be quite well warmed if 
plenty of radiating surface be provided near all entrances and along the external walls. The 
position in the walls north and south would no doubt be best if under the windows. This 
would help to reduce the chill coming from the glass above or from open windows, It may 
sometimes be possible to ran pipes of small diameter along under windows at a high level, such 
as in a clerestory, though this may often be difficult for architectural reasons. In the case of 
an open roof—that is, one without any lower ceiling or vault—trouble in heating will nenitr 
for obvious reasons. It may no doubt be possible to contend with this by carrying similar 
small pipes along at, or near, the plate level. | ‘ 

A church is nearly always better lighted if the windows are kept high up in the walls. 
Tt is not necessary to have a clérestory to effect this. Artificial lighting is a more 
complex problem. The first thing is to avoid too little, and the next too much, light, 
Farther, the points of light are best arranged so that the glare of them is, if possible, not 
sean from the west end. Brackets or pendants can be hung high, but not too high up Or 
fixed on the east side of the nave piers. A row of lights hung down the centre fom the 
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roof, or standards at a low level, are most objectionable. For several reasons electric light in 
the nave is better than gas. 

The question of drainage in church work is a simple matter easily dealt with, as generally 
the disposal of rain-water with one lavatory is all that need be provided for. 

In nearly every instance before building can begin the plans must be approved by the 
Incorporated Church Building Society and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and copies of 
them deposited. And, further, the drawings must be submitted by the vicar or his repre- 
sentative to obtain the necessary “ faculty,” carrying with it the required permission to erect 
a new building, remove existing fixtures, or to place new ones in position. In the case of 
furniture, faculties are sometimes dispensed with. One legal point to be noted is that a new 
church may not be built in a “closed” churehyard without special parliamentary sanction. 
But if there is a church already in it the law allows you to pull down and rebuild half of it, 
and then proceed in the same way with the other half. 

The cost of building churches is a subject that is always a matter of importance. In 
trying to arrive at an approximate estimate of the cost at so much per sitting or per foot cube, 
it is necessary to allow for the large amount of void space. This makes the basis of reckoning 
differ from that taken for buildings with many floors and rooms, and naturally the nature of 
the work must be considered. But cheap churches are possible provided simplicity in design 
is followed. The Church of St. Alban at Westcliff-on-Sea [see page 263] is a case in point. 
This cost 6d. per foot cube without the fittings and furniture, or 64d. including these, i.e, the 
screen, altar, colour decoration on roofs, pulpit, dorsul, seating; and also lighting, heating, 
and drainage. This works out at £8 and £9 per sitting respectively. ‘The small village 
church at Curbridge, near Oxford, cost 61d. per foot cube without fittings, or £6 per sitting ; 
with fittings £7 per sitting; and the private chapel at Belclare, near Westport, co. Mayo, 
cost 6d. per foot cube, or £16 per sitting exclusive of fittings and furniture, but £17 including 
these. That at Cockington, near Torquay, cost 84d. per foot cube without fittings, and £12 per 
sitting ; with fittings #13 per sitting. This last does not include stained glass, but it does 
include altar, seating, pulpit, font and cover, temporary hangings for the reredos, colour 
decoration on roofs, carved oak choir sereen, marble paving to choir and sanctuary, altar rails, 
heating and drainage. None of these buildings were vaulted except Belelare, and that was 
covered with a plain pointed barrel vanlt of concrete. A small chapel seating seventy-eight 
persons was also built at St, Raphael, Var, France, for 8d. per foot eube, or £7 per sitting, 
including fittings, furniture, roof decoration, and reredos. 

It should be understood that none of these dimensions, sizes, plans, or sections are put 
forward as fixed standards or ideas. It cannot be pretended that they embody what is the 
right thing for each particular case. They are suggestions of principle merely, notes of 
practice, hints which may be of value as elementary ideas to those who do not already know 
them. They are probably not even exactly what some of the men whose work and opinions 
we most respect would in all cases advocate. But they do, I think, represent in the main 
the conclusions of many who are familiar with the needs of modern church work. Certain 
ideas here advanced may be contrary to the usual practice and even principles of some, They 
will, however, serve some useful purpose if they stimulate thought and help to promote the 
atudy of design in relation to English church architecture, | 
: Having now considered, as practical matters, the various things proposed for examination, 
| let mo dismiss particular details and notice more general questions. I have suggested 

that the various forms and furniture, and the disposition of the main parts found in use in a 
modern church, are not arbitrary customs or conventions. These forms, ceremonies, and 
rites are all necessary things. They have a meaning, a reason for their being, and a history, 
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They are formalities only when in the use of hypocrites, and they are neither based upon dead 
traditions nor the inventions of any real or supposed medieval empiriciam. At the same 
time. though they do not owe their continued existence and use to mere conservatiam, we 
must not allow them to be lost through any desire for progress which is neither reformation 
nor restoration, but rather revolution. There are then evidently guiding principles in church 
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Panning and arrangement as there are sound principles in building which we must remember. 
The use of these may be as various as we please in their application to the detailed needs of 
particular instances. It is in the history of church building that we find the beginnings nf 
things now accepted among us as useful traditions. 
With the sanctuary, the choir, and the nave, nud the position, arrangement, and tse of 
ench of these, an architect to-day inust be more particularly familiar, He is seldom now 
ay 
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> allowed to provide 60 fine an approach to his building as the atrium gave in the early 
basilican plans. In Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan we may still see how fine a thing it was. But 
there is no reason why we may not sometimes have a large narthex in place of a meagre 
porch. The west front of Peterborough is an example of what use may be made of this 
architectural feature of the basilican plan once considered necessary in an ecclesiastical sense. 

What we now know as the position of the sanctuary was originally the place where the 
presbytery was arranged, This was when the entrance to the church was at the east end, and 
the celebrant faced the congregation from the presbytery, or westward, side of the altar. 
These arrangements are now reversed, and the altar is usually placed at the east end, and the 

; celebrant faces eastward with the people, But in most English churches the presbytery as a 
separate division of the plan has disappeared, and the priest or priests are seated in the 
chancel with the choir. If we still continued to follow that arrangement, already based 
upon accepted principles so early as the third and fourth centuries, our plans would be 
somewhat different. The sanctuary would doubtless be where we now have it, and the 
upper choir would be the place where the bishop and presbyters were seated; and the 
deacons, if there were any, would be in a lower choir. Both these parts would be comprised 
within a chancel—that is, a portion screened off or made distinct from, though connected 
with, the nave. 

The lay clerks or singers could then be placed where it was most convenient they should 
be from a musical and congregational point of view. A transept or a singers’ gallery near 
the chancel would be a useful position. Otherwise the gallery might be at the weat end with 
the organ, as at Albi or Amiens, or even half-way down the nave, as at St. Anastasia in 
Verona. But these ideas are not such as would ordinarily be practicable in the services of the 
Church in England. They are not, however, necessarily Roman Catholic. 

[t is evident that the history of church planning in its elements begins with the Jewish 
Tabernacle as the original statement of principles. In the very early church plans we find, 
first, the atrium with its fountain, and the narthex; then the nave, with the chancel: and 
next the presbytery and sanctuary—generally speaking, three main divisions. In principle 
the Tabernacle and Temple arrangements were similar. In each Jewish case the entrance 
was at the eastern end. Most, if not all, of the earlier churches appear to have been entered in 
the same way—from the east. Again, as in the Tabernacle, so it was in the churches: there 
were divisions, screens, curtains hung on pillars, separating the several distinct parts of the 
plan. 

coy These suggestions imply t me that it is important we should try to know and 
understand the principles underlying the traditional methods of church planning. These 
methods, taken with built as well as written history, are valuable, not only to the archmologist, 
but to an architect studying arehiteeture. It was not caprice, but the needs of the original 
liturgical observances which dictated the plan arrangement of the early churches, And it 
was the constitution and organisation of the church which indicated the amount and nature 
of accommodation to be provided for. The late G. G. Seott, Jun., in his Essay on the 
| History of English Church Architecture, says that a definite type of church arrangement 

.- had been adopted, and was already « tradition, by the time Constantine hegan to build. And 

Eusebins’ description of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, examined together with the plan 

of Sun Clemente at Rome, still existing, and that of the old basilica of St. Peter, will show 
generally what this type was. 

Tn fact, it appears that long before Papal or monastic days the provision of wccommoda- 
tion for the clergy was very different from what afterwards became the eustom. In all 
churches, except the chapels or mere oratories, provision was made for “seating quite a body 
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or orgamised community of priests and deacons under a bishop. That this was so, even in 
the smaller buildings, is suggested by the case of Torcello. This is not surprising when we 
know that a see was the seat, the church, where the bishop was set with his college of 
presbyters, the local limit of his authority being the diocese. This district was the bishop's 
parochia, or parish, during the first three centuries—quite a smal! affair, which he could 
control and eare for properly. A traditional variation of the basilican plan is retained in 
English eathedral arrangements. We still have the Bishop's throne and the stalls for the 
prinetpal dignitaries, together with the canons, the college of presbyters. 

There is one distinetion peculiar to English plans, And it is a feature to be found as 
already a strong, clear tradition, in early British and Irish plans, two centuries before 
Angustine came. I refer to the square-ended arrangement of the sanctuary. These were 
mere chapels, oratories, with a small recess at one end, a sanctuary for the altar. The tradi- 
tions of Roman art doubtless suggested the apse form, so common in all plans derived from 
that source. The Roman Christians, following the Eagles, carried the tradition and the form 
with them to Britain. But whence came the distinctly British tradition ? From the oratories 
in the Catacombs, from the clearly developed Syrian plans among which such a feature 
occurred, or from the square end of the Tabernacle? Perhaps we may never know exactly. 
But since we have something which is expressly our own, and peculiarly dignified, need we 
leave the course of native tradition, forgetting this? If, from the needs of plan and the problem 
of construction arising from these, another form seems desirable, we may accept it without 
excise. But we may well keep our own traditional usage in the main. Similarly, if from our 
plan and the nature of its arrangement, and the supports it provides, a flat ceiling, or an open 
timber roof, a barrel or ribbed vault, or a dome be necessary as a structural growth, we use 
either naturally, with a lintel over our openings, or a round or pointed arch. We can 
look upon all of these as English by acceptance, by tradition. The dome, as it was used in 
Byzantine construction, we cannot claim as ours, except that Bentley has shown us how 
Well it may be used. But we may say that the form of it, as used at St. Paul's, is ours, and 
admirable as a means of covering a large area. Where, however, any other domed form, 
internal or external, is that which will serve us best to build with, there seems no reason to 
neglect its use—no reason, at all events, merely on the ground that it is not traditional in 
English methods of construction. From whatever source derived, we may surely make it our 
own. ‘To decline to do this is but to reject the sanction and the teaching of centuries of 
English receptiveness. It is no doubt true that we can get over the needs of construction 
without going so far afield. For in Ely we have been shown how to cover a great area with 
« wooden rib and vaulted system. And, if | may be permitted to refer to it, I think we had 
an instance shown us, in a recent design for u cathedral, how a greater area than that at 
Ely or St. Paul's could be spanned by a stone-ribbed vault on the lines of strictly Gothic 
and English tradition. 

It is too much assumed that nothing will be suitable us a design for church work in 
England now unless it has the sanction of English tradition manifest in every feature and 
detail. Well and good up toa certain point. Let us reverence all that is so excellent in 
English traditional art. But have not certain types of design been made English by use? 
Have not some of the now essential elements of English architecture been derived first from 
the great parental stock, and then, by generations of designers, made ours by numberless 
experiments in the course of centuries ? | 

It appears to be thought by some that it is “ incorrect,” as it is called, to mingle Eastern 
with Western ideas of construction as a foundation of architectural design. But the medimval 
builders were hampered by no such absurd respect for the notion that it was iniquity to do 
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what had seldom, or never, been done before. Should we ever have seen those great vaulted 
naves of Spain and the South of France if the rule of precedent had always governed art? 
In the North of France great height was an ideal striven for in the treatment of a nave with 
it forest of piers in the aisles, or chevet, to get room on the floor. But to the South and 
in Spain the designers, thongh revelling in the same magnificence that height gave them, 
enclosed their whole floor area with one enormous vault, The grandeur of one large open 
space appealed to them in the clearer southern light, as the broken mysteries of numberless 
supports satisfied, in other ways, a northern imagination. But though few would question 
these as true expressions of Gothic ideals, what would some sticklers for custom BAY 
were if propoged to them to accept as Gothic bruilding the desien of the cathedral at 
Cahors, or of St. Front ot Pérignens, or Angouleme Cathedral? These are all domed 
churches, but essentially Gothie, And because the domical experiment was not tried in 
ogland before the close of the fifteenth century, it is by some considered that we are to 
think ourselves for ever debarred from naing it in a design coupled with more ordinary 
medimval principles of construction. 

These are general considerations derived, as 1 wish to think, from the subject under 
consideration. And though there is a very prevalent feeling in the minds of some who have 
much to do with building churches that the pointed arch, and that only with tracery and 
cusp, 18 English, it is sometimes necessary to remind these narrow amateurs who ridiculously 
talk of “pure” Early English, or “debased ” Perpendicular, that for nearly iwo centuries 


the round arch, and no tracery, was essentially, if inevitably, a strong and beautifal element 
of our Enghsh Gothic art. 
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MONEERS CHURCH BULLDING 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 


Mr. Leowarb Sroxkrs, 


Ma, G, H. FELLOWES PRYNNE [F-.], who 
was called upon by the Chairman, said that, not 


ray burs an advance copy of the Papers before- 
hand 


mand, he had found it rather hard to follow them 
in detail ; but he was so entirely in sympathy with 
their whole tone and their whole line of thought 
that he had very little to say by way of cestsctoan 
of them, Sir Charles Nicholson had mentioned 
his difficulties in reference to the clergy. All 
church architects laboured under such dithiculties, 
and he thought the clergy themselves would be 
the first to acknowledge it. Abont the middle of 
last century—in 1849 and 1850, and just pre- 
Viously—there was a great wish upon tho part of 
the clergy and stndents at Oxford and Cambridge 
to enter into the study of architecture, especially 
Gothic. That was, of course, at the beginning 
of the Gothic revival, when there was all the fire 
and enthusiasm of the early Gothicists, of whom 
ii was rather the fashion now to speak slightingly. 
He thought, however, that there was not an archi- 
lect in the profession who had not felt their in- 
uence, and who did not owe an immense debt of 
gratitude to those pioneers of a wonderful work of 
reformation with which the names of Rickman, 
Parker, Pugin, and others would always be ssso- 
ciated. These pioneers had tanght them to appr 

elate the good work of the past ; and although they 
might not build now upon the strict lines of style 
favoured by the Gothicists, he thought they ought 
to feel towards these men a desp sense of gratitude 
for having started them in the direction they were 
now taking. Referring again to the clorgy, it was 
h great treat to moet some of the elder men of the 


Inst generation, and to find with what earnest 


enthusiasm they entered into church architecture. 
It seemed utterly different now. Among many of 
the jones clergy of the present day there seemed 
sn absolute ignorance of church architecture, re- 
garded from an ecclesiastical point of view. Cor- 
tain small matters of detail and of ritual they 
ippreciated ; but in studying these they seemed to 
have lost sight of the great principles, not only of 
our Gothic art, but of chureh architecture in 
eyepiece 

ere signs of improvement. Prob: its 
Charles Nicholson and Mr. Corlette, with ‘heir 


tge experience of church building, would have 
noti¢ed that there was an increasing interest grow- 


ing ipamongst the clergy, and the more that could 
be fostered the better it would be for church work 
'n the future. Church architects also had often 
very extraordinary committees to deal with. Ho 
remembered going up to Yorkshire to report to a 
committee, and haying told them what he thonght 


“ice-President, in the Chair. 






were all the nice points of his design, one of the 
comunittes said in broad Yorkshire dialect ; “ Gen- 
tlemen, we have heard what Mr. Prynue has said, 
and it is all very nice indeed; but how are we to 
know that there is no collusion between Mr. Prynne 
and the builder?" That certainly was s very prac- 
tical question, and being a downright sonthardar rer, 
with very little experience of Yorkshiremen, he felt 
puzzled for a moment how to answer it; bit, 
recovering himself, he suggested pistols for two 
and coffee for one, and a settlement of the matter at 
once outside! The joke was appreciated, and that 
Yorkshireman, he should add, turned ont his best 
friend thronghout the building of the church. 
A committee ws often chosen from a perfectly 
heterogencons mass of the congregation—men 
who bad no knowledge at all of building (perhaps 
those who had a knowledge were greater terrors 
than those who had not), and who seemed to be 
put on for the sake of obstruction. If the clergy 
eould only grasp the foct that the smaller the 
committee the more likely they would be to get 
throuch their work, it wonld be happier for church 
building generally, and he spoke from a consider- 
able experience of church building. Again, who 
with any knowledge of chureh work did not know 
the difficulties with faculties, and the difficulties 
with Chancellors ? They wera so mixed upin their 
opinions ; their Courts were usually so unstable in 
mving their decisions that it was no wonder that 
many clergymen avoided app ying for faoultias. 
In Com orowall be was asked to de ee ene Fer up 
rood screens in almost every church he had to do 
with, and faculties were granted. In London he 
was not allowed to pot them up at all in one 
eburch, but was allowed to put up a complete 
screen and rood in another. In one church he 
was asked to take a rood down, and to put o 
sereen round the chapel; but he was not allowed 
to put chancel gates before the high altar, The 
inconsistency and smallness of grasp in these 
matters was most irritating to anyone who had 
any artistic and church feeling in him. He quite 
agreed that in some ancient churches they had 
magnificent examples of what modern churches 
should be. What could be better than St. Michael's, 
laventry, or those two great churches at Dury 
St. Edmunds for congregational purposes? 
Those two = rie Me each aot 
simple specimens of what they very munch de- 
cad in their oreat modorn stration: Another 
point, they were always hayes pated up because 
af the cost. They were asked to do churches 
at £10 a sitting, 28 o sitting, £6 a sitting. 


His candid opinion was that they could not 
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properly build a church under £12 a sitting if 
they were to tuke it on that miserable basis 
of sittings. Some people seemed to think that 
in church building they were doing something 
clever in pinning the architect down to a very 
small price indeed; but he bad invariably found 
that before a church was completed, if there was 
any enthusiasm in the congregation at all, and if 
the design was not unnecessarily elaborate, if they 
eliminated the main features which went to form 
the composition of that design, they always re- 
grettedit afterwards, He emphasised very strongly 
that they should aim at height in their churches 
as much as possible, Much as thoy admired the 
beauty and simplicity of nrg of their country 
buildings, yet when they went abroad they found in 
places ike Huy in Belgium, or Liseaux, and indeed 
all through Brittanyand the southern part of France, 
4neh numerous country churches which elevated 
one by their splendid height and beantiful pro- 
portions, Mr, Corlette had given them an ex- 
céllent summary of the main lines of how they 
should plana church in the English Communion 


at the present day, and he should like to 


make one or two remarke by way of criticism. 
He thought the position of the screen was almost 
dictated by precedent: their churches marked 
definitely that the line of division between the 
nave and the altar was the chancel gates, and there- 
fore that was the appropriate place for the screen. 
He quite saw Mr. Corlette’s line of argument. At 
the same time they had to accept facts as they 
were, and he thought it would seem rather curious 
to see the rood screen in tho position just at the 
‘anctuary step. To his mind thero was no 
better place than at the entrance of the chancel. 
With reference to the detail of the seven lamps, 
Mr. Corlotte had mentioned their symbolical rela- 
tionship with the seven candlesticks. That, 
he thought, was hardly the case, Their sanctu- 
aries really took a symbolical line and symbolised 
more the heaven as described in the Revelation, and 
the seven lamps signified the seven spirits of 
God before the Throne. That was the poetic 
and symbolic idea of the seven lamps, and 
is very beautiful and dovotional ides it was. 
The seating he would advise for the choir would 
be 21 instead of 20 inches for each person, be- 
cause the choir had their surplices which required 
& little more room. As regards the rood, nothi 

wided so much to the furniture, and detail, ae 
beauty of a church, in hia humble opinion, as the 
addition of that simple and most Christian 
wmblem, the rood. He was rather amazed coming 
up in the train the other day, near Exmouth, when 
two people—apparently what one would describe 
as gentlemen—got in, and one of them remarked, 
“There is « church over there that has a rood— 
what the High Church party call a rood. Do you 
know the meaning of it?" The reply was, 
“No, Ido not; | suppose it is in reforence to the 


sacred acre!"’ They all owed their thanks to Sir 
Cleries: ‘Nicholson a Mr. ee ries these 
admirable Papers, and it gave bim great pleasure 
to move a very hearty vote of thanks to them. 
Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F.), in 
seconding the motion, said thera were one or two 
remarks from his own point view that he 
should like to make. In reference to one point in 
Sir Charles Nicholson's Paper, he had been very 
much impressed with the idea that their town 
churehes were too small. Hoe liked, as Beresford 
Hope once remarked, “pure, unadulterated big- 
ness,” and it was one of the merits of ig See 
though he did not get large areas, he had the 
passion for height. He remembered going into 
what looked from outside quite a small chureh of 
Pugin's—at Leeds, he thought—and when he 
went inside he was perfectly astonished : it looked 
twice ms high as one expected. Pugin sacrificed 
almost cs he for that, but he did produce a 
fine effect of height. He : r. Statham) also very 
much liked the wide narthex that they found in 
the Wren churches in London; if gave them a 
sort of sense of preparation hefore-going into the 
body of the church. Wren, he supp2sed, would 
have called ita “vestibule"’; but “narthex" sounded 
nicer. He was afraid Mr. Prynne would consider 
him rather a barbarian, but on the general prin- 
ciple of church planning he had long had an opinion 
that the medimval plan was not the right plan 
for modern churches, and he did not quite sym- 
pathise with the idea that they were to take the 
protection of the altar as the main point. The 
main point of a church was not to shelter the 
congregation, but to uplift their souls, and it was 
the congregation they wanted to appeal to more 
than anything else—to produce a building which, 
when they went into it, would impress them with 
the feeling that they had got into something that 
took them quite away from the common associa- 
tions of a building, ond which had an uplifting 
effect. And if they considered that the congre- 
gation were « far more important clement in 
modern churches than they were in medimval 
churches, he could not help thinking that the true 
lan for a*modern church was a wide central area. 
That was a very old idea with him, for when he was 
still a pupil he evolved a plan for what he called a 
twentieth-century church: its only interest for this 
meeting was that he sent it up to Dean Stanley 
for his opinion, and he got his opinion. ‘This plan 
was & Greek cross with very shallow arms, with o 
dome over the centre, un apse at the eastern and, 
and the Communion-table on the chord of the 
apse. He aupposed it would seem shocking to 
op et now, but Dean Stanley agreed with 
it. He said: “I rather like the position; it is 
in acconlance » too, with the earliest Christian 
tradition,” and he underlined the word “ earlieat.’" 
Would it not be worth thinking of, whether they 
should not go back to the earliest Christian 
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tradition? That idea did away with the long 
chancel and the choir in it. Asa matter of fact, 
did they want the long chancel now for any reason 
except to put their choir in? If that was so, the 
chancel was of no use; for if they regarded the 
choir either as persons to sing an anthem for tho 
congregation to listen to, or as singers to lead the 
congregation, they could not put them in a worse 
position than into that long chancel, with their 
sides to the congregation, and separated by such a 
creat distance from them. Many years ago there 
was a Committee of Architects and Organists held, 
he believed, under the auspices of the Institute. 
He himself was a member of that Committee. 
They were appointed to settle what was the best 
position in which to put the choir and organ, and 
hey came unanimously to the conclusion that 
the choir should be halfway down the nave, on 
each side, and the organ in the west gallery. No 
doubt that was the best position for the organ, 
musically “Seren The feeling was that the 
choir should be mora in the middle of the con- 
uregation, If anyone wanted to know practically 
how that worked, ebay would hear it any Sunday 
morning during the legal term time in Lincoln's 
[nn Chapel. He wanted to say one word more 
upon # passage in Mr. Corlette’s Paper which 
they would see printed, but which he left out in 
reading tosave time. He (the speaker) was going 
to be» little musical, because it was a point of 
wisdom to speak of the thing one knew about. 
For thirty years he had been an amateur churel) 
organist, and he believed he knew all about church 
organs and their use in service that there was to 
be known. Mr. Corlette in the passage he left 
out made a suggestion with regard to the size 
of the organ; he said it must, at all events, be 
regulated by the size of the church. He (Mr. 
Statham) met constantly with the complaint 
that the og ne was too large for the building. But 
it did not depend upon the size of the church so 
much as upon what they were going todo with the 
organ, It depended upon whether they were going 
'o have congregational singing or not. If they 
were going to limit the singing to a performance 
by the choir for the people to listen to, then i 
small organ would do very well; but he did not 
think pesple would be content with that. One of 
the finest features in worshipping was the singing 
of a great chorale by the wi congregation, But 
ne congrogation really sang it in unison, and the 
inrmony of the choir was ontirely drowned; one 
had the barbarous effect of a tune shouted out in 
tnison in the middle of the ehurch, with no 
harmony and no bass to support it. It was for 
that reason one wanted a large organ—anot a con- 
cert organ with a number of solo stops, but a large 
Weighty organ with a heavy pedal. This, however, 
Was scarcely ever found in an English church; 
oné found instead a couple of booming stops on 
the pedal In «a German chorch theron would be 


seven or eight or ten stops to the pedal, to support 
the congregation in that way. That waa the 
reason why he considered a good large organ was 
wanted in «a church, unless they meant to shut 
the month of the congregation and have only the 
ehoir singing. He wished to put that on record, 
becanse he had seen so much talk about the exagge- 
rated size of the organ, and he thought it wns 
often because architects did not really quite con- 
nee the musical rete for having we aes li 
they were going to have congregational singing, 
they sce paiibacnar sie ri oe woul furnish har- 
mony and a bass to it, and only # large organ 
sonia do that. He wished to conclude by secondine 
the very hearty vote of thanks for both the Papers. 

Mn. MAURICE B, ADAMS (F.) said that, in 
contributing his thanks for the Papers, he should 
like to add one or two remarks. He appreciated 
entirely the Churchman’s point of view and 
general tone by which the Papera were distin- 
guished ; he therefore felt that they had done good 
service: but there were one or two little details 
which he was rather surprised Mr, Corlette had not 
alluded to, beeause he found that provision for 
them had been made in the admirable design for 
the fine church at Epsom which was hanging on 
the other side of the room, though they were items 
which vary frequently were overlooked in building 
modern churches, One of these was the necessity 
for.a return way for the communicants.* Nowadays 
it was happily the custom for a very large number 
of persons to assemble and communicate at the 
early services, and especially on festival occasions. 
In churches where there was only one entrance to 
the chancel it was extremely difficult to regulate 
the traffic to and fro with any degree of decorum ; 
in fact, at some fashionable watering-places, such as 
Folkestone, it was most unseemly to see a nomber 
of people having to equeexe through the chancel 
aieaol squeeze hack again in the face of m con- 
course of persons anxiously waiting to approach 
the altar, Looking at that plan by Sir Charles 
Nicholson and Mr. Corlette for the church at 
Epsom, it would be seen that this difficulty wus 
very carefully provided for, as it always should be, 
With regard to the position of the altar in juxta- 
position with the reredos, he could hardly imagine 
anything more unseemly than to go into any 
church, either Roman or Anglican—fcr he had 
seen it in both—and to witness the sacristan 
standing on the altar in order to adjust the candles 


and other ornaments at the back of the altar, 


There should be » small space between to allow of 
this baing done, thongh he had noticed in some 


churches of Inte that a staircase was arranged on 


the eastern side of the reredos, so that the sacrisian 


* A considerable portion of Mr. Corlette’s Paper had to 
be ski on Monday to get it into the time, and the 
hee Mr. Adame refers to was ono of the missed | 
The retarn way for communicants will be found provided 
for in the Paper as printed.— En. 
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vould get up and adjust the ornaments in front of 
the reredos without thus profaning the altar. It 
was a stnall detail, but it was a very essential one, 
and in very few charehes was it provided for, With 
regard to what Mr. Stathum had said, he appreeiated 
entirely his remarks. Of course it altogether de- 
pended upon how one viewed the aims of a 
church. tit wis a preaching place, with good, 
hearty, what is called congregational worship, then 
no donbt a big organ at the west end and a square 
sort of auditorium where everybody could see the 
pulpit were very desirable ; but most churchpeople 
be thought would rather appreciate the view enun- 
ciated by Mr. Corlette with regard to the general 
arrangements of a church. He could not quite see— 
he was with Mr. Prynne there—the advantage of 
imposing upon the sscrarium a number of columns 
or shafts to support a screen in the way advocated 
by Mr. Corlette, because a clear space for the 
priests to move backwards and forwards readily in 
communicating the people was a most essential 
thing. But he had noticed recently that in some of 
the more “advanced” churches there was a tendoncy 
to do away with the choir round about the sane- 
tuary in what was called the chancel, and to get 
them located at the west end. St. Michel's, 
Brighton, was a most remarkable church. The 
original church, built by Mr. Bodlay, now formed 
only the aisle of an enormous church, built from 
the designs of Mr. Chapel, and there the choir at 
the High Celebration left the precincts of the 
sanctuary altogether, and, aa ma matter of cere- 
moninl, passed to the western gallery, going up o 
staircase provided for that purpose; and there the 
musical service was conducted from that point of 
alvantage, He had attended other churches in 
which this was done. Why, he did not entirely 
appreciate; but it had its musical advantages, no 
doubt. One thing sbout the narthex which had 
atrock him, but which had not been mentioned, was 
the desirability of making ita higher level than the 
general body of the church. Tf one went into 
St. Martin's at Brighton, or the Fishermen's 
Church at the back of St. Paul's, where Mr. 
Carpenter, in order to get the height desired, want 
down vary many steps —he should think the narthex 
was almost half way up the height of the walls of 
the nave—the elfect was individually remarkable. 
But at St. Martin's and in many other churches, 
and in some old churches, it would be found that 
the western portion was slightly mised, and on 
entering one got immediately o very fine view 
of the church; this arrangement alao had the 
alvantage from the modern churchwarden’s point 
of view, because when anybody came strolling into 
the church he would be in full view of the congrega- 
tion, or the officers who had the congregation in 
charge, so to speak; thus loitering or anything of 
that kind waa avoided, and the duty of immediate 
attention to give persons aseat was greatly assisted. 
He hoped these Papers would be illnstrated by 
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plans in the Jovan, because he was sure the 
references which had been made would be very much — 
heiehtened in interest if they had afewdingram plans * 
showing the particular arrangements referred to. _ 
Ma. EDWARD WARREN, F.S.A. [F.), said 
he should like to express his appreciation of 
the Papers of Sir Charles Nicholson and Mr. 
Corlette, It was his fault, and also his misfor- 
tune, not to arrive in time to hear the whole of 
Sir Charles Nicholson's Paper. He was much 
interested in them, but he wanted to say a 
word of criticism, Sir Charles Nicholson seemed, 
arhaps more definitely than some of us were 
Macon now to accept, to hold a brief for Gothic 
architecture. ‘That impression might probably be 
due to the lateness of his (the speaker's) arrival. 
At any rate, he should willingly endorse and 
the view that in the essence of Gothic archite 
ture, its elusticities and adaptability to circum: 
stances, and tho lesson it tanght of being able 
invariably to meet any reasonable requirements, 
he should he thoroughly in sympathy with Sir 
Charles Nicholson in advocating it. He thought 
that church planning did not as a problem present 
in essentials any difference from the planning of 
other buildings. They had to deal with a carted 
building for a certain purpose, and composed of 
definite materials, and in that respect the problem 
was akin to that of rey building. It required, 
in faet, common sense, but, perhaps more than 
other buildings, it required also uncommon sense ; 
it required a cultivated sense of dignified pro- 
portion, and the secrets of imposing effect, which 
might be partly derived, no tonbe from native 
intuition, but must be very largely the result of 
most careful observation and study, There 
were one or two further points he should 
like to notice. One was that he did not observe 
that the admirable plan which had been used by 
severn! modern architects, some living and some 
tead, and he believed by the gentleman who 80 
distinguishedly occupied the Chair at the present 
moment, viz. the plan of passage nisles and a 
wide nave for a church, had been noticed by the 
lecturers, But aisles that were practically pierced 
archways through internal Batiraneds form- 
ing passages to seats afforded one of the most 
dignified and at the same time most utilitarian 
ans for modern churches that could be found. 
[r. Street gave a good instance of itat All Saints’, 
Clifton, and Messrs. Bodley and Garner at Pendle- 
bury. Where Mr. Stokes had done it he did not 
exactly remember, but he had seen this plan in 
Spain, at Wesel in Germany, and at St, Dominic 
at Ghent, which last was burnt, be believed. There 
Were 4 great many instances of it. He had no 
donbt that the uso of it arose from the strong 
desire to get the great nave space which could be 
gained in that way. One saw in many medieval 
churches which were not built on that plan an 


immensely wide nave, as at Gerona in Spain, 
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with no aisles whatever. A plan which had strack 
him as adaptable to the exigencies of a very short 
and wide site that he took note of was the Church 
of St, Thomas at Avila in Spain, where, as a sort 
of counterpoise effect to the height of the sanctuary, 
there was an immensely large choir gallery at the 
west end, so that the choir and the sanctuary were 
nearly on a lovel, while the intermediate space of the 
nave and chapels was very much below, It had an 
extremely fine and dignified effect. He thought Mr. 
Corlette was a little didactic in his rule as to spaces 
and dimensions. He did not agree with him 
when he said that the reredos should be somewhat 
wider than the altar. He did not see why it should 
be. The reredos in a small church was an 
sinerel part af the furnishing of the altar, and 





he not see why, in modern use, as in moat 
ald , it should not be precisely the width of 


the length of the altar, But ses had been 
so Intensely disputed that he would not say more 
except perhaps to cite a mther good definition of a 
reredos—that it was “a thing which invariably set 
people's backs wp!" As another point, he thought 
there was an explanation for the commonness of 
the aquare east end in old English churches, which 
Was in the fact that in England stone vaulting was 
relatively unusual ; that the usual form of roof in 
an English church was « wooden roof: and that it 
Was not §0 easy to cover a round or a semi- 
octagonal apse with a wooden roof with any grace 
na if wos a square one. The type of English 
carpentry, which was naturally one of the boasts of 
this country, lent itself much more readily to a 
Square end, He thought the fact that our churches 
were long and low, as opposed to the much 
nore lnposing height of Continental churches 
in most countries, probably arose from the fact 
that the parish churches copied the cathedral, In 
England since the Norman inquest it had been the 
habit to combine the abbey and the cathedral in 
one church, so that a long nave was necessary for 
the people, and a long choir for the monks, and 
if they built a very long nave, unless they were 
chormously wealthy, they could not afford to build 
high. He fancied that was at the bottom of the 
very low typa of English roof. In conelusion, he 
could only express his extrame admiration for 
these most interesting Papers. 

Tur CHAIRMAN, in putting the yote of thanks 
'o the Meeting, said they had had two very excel- 
lent Papers, I[f he might say so—perhaps he 
ought not to say so—it struck him that the 
“pers were not quite so much on modern 
chureh PIM se a review of ancient church 
and thought a good deal might be said in favour of 
the modern idea that the congregation should 
have # seat where they could see and hear. Mr. 


Prynne had spoken about the clergy. He would 
not say much about them, except that they were 


very excellent people, and that they had views, 


"very distinet views, and he thought righily, too. 
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Speaking of his own little efforts, he had been told 
to build a church without a column in it, and he 
had to do it, On another occasion he was allowed 
to do a littl: more what he liked, and the criticism 
wt the end was that there was enough material to 
build two churehes! So one could not please 
everybody. Lut they might all take very mach 
to heart what Sir Charles Nicholson had said 
about the endeavour to produce in a church really 
what they could only do in a cathedral. This 
reproduction of large features to a small scalo 
was hopeless—-was indeed guicidal to a lot of 


their work. Simplicity in church planning 
as Sir Charles had sail, WES every : 


got » much more dignified effect by a faw 
simple lines than by a redundance of pe 
and a confusion of features. Mr, Corlette re- 
ferred to one matter that he (the speaker) had 
rather a hobby, about—viz., the east window. Mr. 
Corlette was a little half-hearted: he said it was 
not absolutely necessary, and might be used or it 
might not, or words to that effect. But in the 
next church they had to build, they might seriously 
consider the omission of the east window entirely. 
It was genermlly in the way ; it dazzled one’s eyes ; 
unless the “deepest dyed“ stained-glass window 
that Sir Charles had referred to was put into it, ona 
could not see the altar: and the altar, after all, waa 
the one thing, he supposed, that ought to be seen. 
Therefore the east window, although it might be 
a beautiful thing in itself, was, ho thought, a 
beautiful thing out of place. 

The vote of thanks having been carried by 
noclamation, 

Ste CHARLES NICHOLSON, in acknow- 
ledgment, said that, with regard to Mr. Corletie 
and his screens, he thought Mr. Corlette had 
not been quite understood; his meaning was 
that there should be a good deep sanctuary when 
there was to be m sanctuary sereen. As regards 
the seven lamps Mr. Prynne had spoken about, he 
would only make one remark. He went into a 
church the other day in Exeter—he would not sa 
the name of the saint towhomitwas dedicated-—and 
he saw there seven lamps twinkling very prettily. 
He looked hard at them, and thought there muat be 
something wrong. He was sorry to say they were 
electric lamps! About the question of Gothic, it 
all depended upon what they meant by Gothic ; 
me on Le A agape of parge oe, of course 
they could make a very nice thing out of a passage 
aisle, but a rages ie church must be of « fair 
hoight to look well. [Mn. WARREN : Certainly.) 
Something had been said about the narthex. 
There was & ig! rood example indead in Street's 
little church at Holmbury St. Mary, near Dorking : 
it was a delightful little narthex with an oak 
acrean, and this screen had gates in it so that it 
could be shut off. The narthex was kept open on 
all week days so that people could go in there 
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without getting into the church, which, he thought, 
was rather a convenient arrangement, 

Mr. HUBERT ©. CORLETTE in a brief 
reply said that he thoroughly agreed with the 
Obairman's remarks about the east window. Per- 
haps he had been o little half-hearted in con 
apse But if they omitted the east window 

vay, ee a very fine reredos, and they 
=r eau a good light, north and south, close 
by. It was certainly the fact that, with an east 
window, especially if they had not vat got stained 
glass in it, they could not see the altar at all. He 
thoroughly agreed with Dean Stanley that the 
earliest shure arrangements might be carefully 
considered in regard to modern needs. He was 
also interested to hear Mr. Statham’s point of 
view about the organ, and he should be glad to 
see it on record in the Jounwan. As Mr. 
Statham had said, he had not read all his Paper 
heeanse he had a certain feeling for the “ congre- 
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gation,” as he might perhaps call it for that 
occasion ; but many of the points referred to in 
the discussion were dealt with in the Paper, and 
would duly appear in the JounNxaL, togeth r with 
an considerable number of plans and other illns- 
trations, Which he hoped they would find of uae, 
He thonght that few members of the Institute 
realised what they owed to a bard worker who 
lived in « little room full of papers where nobody 
ever went. He did not understand himself how 
their valuable Joursan came into existence until 
about ten days before, when he had visited the 
unknown sanctum of their Assistant Editor, and he 
wished to be allowed to take the opportunity of 
recording his appreciation of the courtesy and 
ability of Mr. Northover, which had become | 

to him during the preparation of the Pa and 
illustrations for the Journwan. Their brarian, 
Mr. Dircks, had also very kindly assisted i in pre- 
paring a short bibliogesphy of the subject dealt with. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The late Arthur Maryon Watson [4.). 

On the §th February the hand of death removed 
one of the brilliant and more promising of the 
si men from our ranks. Arthur Maryon 
Vatson, whose loss creates a void in the member- 
ship and affairs of the Institute difficult to refill, 
was of that ¢ 
selves to all with whom they may chance to come 
in contact. Always kind and genial, always 
interested in the welfare of others, whose manner 
and ideals, tempered by a constitution none too 
robust, were most attractive, his departure leaves 
us the poorer for a sincere friend, and our pro- 
fession of an earnest personality. He was at all 
times & worker, His services apon committees 
and literary contributions to the Jovaxan, to the 
architectural Press, as well as to the more 
thoughtful of lay magazines, were valuable addi- 
tons to the particular subjects under treatment. 
In this sphere of work he achieved distinction in 
gaining the Institute Essay Medal in 1901 by a 
treatise of considerable merit upon the “Formal 
or Irregular Treatment of Street Architecture." 
His executive work and lectures at the Archi- 
tectural Association will not readily be forgotten 
by a wide cirels of the younger men. a 

A somewhat retiring nature tended to hide his 
qualities and powers, and, it may be urged, pro- 





vided that reason for the general absence of 
publicity of his actual building work from the 


mass of current illustration. But what is known 
to be his own production showed great care and 
thought, devoid of that undue haste which charac- 
terises much of present-day work. — 

He was associated in practice with his father, 
Thomas Henry Watson, one of the most kindly of 
our older members; and it is to him, prostrate 
with grief, in his great trial that the deepest 
sympathy of the Institute will find unanimous 
expression. Sadder and perhaps more terrible, 
the bereavement lies heavily upon his young wife, 
who but recently became his partner in life's ae 
and sorrows : to this lady our condolence is equally 





of men who-endear them- 
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sincere. It is, although slight, a consolation to 
all who mourn for Arthur Maryon Watson to 
know that his labours and influence will live after 
him. W. A, Forsyta. 
18 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


At the General Meeting of the Institute last 
Monday, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alexander 
Graham, F'.S.A., in making formal announcement 
of the sad event, referred in feeling terms to the 
promising career brought to so premature a close, 
and gave expression to the cape felt by 
Leeanae for their esteemed ee Mr. Thomas 
Henry Watson, in the irrepirable loss of his only 
son, and for the young wife deprived of her 
husband within so tase: « period of their union. 
The Institute also, continued Mr, Graham, had 
suffered the loss of a member who at all times 
ainee his election had taken an active part in its 

roceedings. He had served some years on the 
uiterature Committee, and for a considerable time 
had acted as one of the Hon, Secretaries, It was 
sad, he said, to have to record the ‘dropping-out 
from their ranks of a young man of such bright 
promise, and one who by the high level of his 
attainments and ceneral culture would have mate- 
rially furthered the objects and aims of the 
Institute. In conclusion, on the motion of Mr. 
Graham, the Meeting passed, sub silentio, a vote 
of sympathy and condolence with the bereaved 
family, and it was resolved that a message be sent 
to them incorpornting the sense of the above re- 
marks. 

Mr. Watson was elected Associate of the Insti- 
tute in 1899. Hewas a member of the Council of 
the Architectural Association, sometime student 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, First Silver Medallist 
R.A. 1897, Institute Medallist (Eesays) 1901, 
Holder of the Certificate of competency from the 
Statutory Board of Examinérs, and for four years 
Lecturer on the History of Architecture at the 
Architectural Association, He entered the office 
of his father as a pupil in 1892, visited Bicily in 
1892, Lincoln in 1894, Winchester in 1897, Rome 
in 1890, Florence in 1900, and was afterwards for 
& time in the office of Sir Aston Webb. In May 
1901 he became associated in partnership with his 
father. 

At the meeting of the London County Council 
last Tuesday the Establishments Committee re 
ROL regeed bathe Galerkin vorafving diciat 
~ With re tn the date for receiving designs 
of the new County Hall in the Shee arg ek 
of the competition, it is anticipated that the con- 
ditions, plans, &c., will be all ready for issue to 
intending competitors by 27th February 1907. 

The advertisement announcing the competition 
will appear in The Times of 27th February 1907 
in the issue immediately pricr to that date, of 


certain English technical papers, and as early ns 





practicable in the foreign technical papers, so as 
to enable the applications of intending competitors 


from the Continent to be dealt with by the time 
the particulars are ready. Taking 27th February 
1907 as the date when the competition is publiely 
annonneed, the designs for the first stage should 
be delivered six months Inter, that is, by noon on 


27th August 1907. 
Reinstatement of Member. 


It having come to the knowledge of the Council 
that, owing to a delay in the post, an instalment 
of subscription doe from Mr. Herbert Barron 
Walters, who was declared to have ceased to bo a 
member at the General Meeting of the 6th January, 
did not arrive until after that meeting had taken 
place, the Council have rescinded their declaration, 
and have reinstated Mr. Walteraas an Associate of 
the Institute. 





R.1.B.A. Colonial Examinations. 

The report to hand from the Examiners states 
that two candidates presented themselves at the 
Examination held in Toronto in the month of 
November last, and that the following passed ;-— 

Rea: Kenneth Guscotte; of 615 New York 
Life Insurance Building, Montreal. 


The Cost of some Old London Bridges. 

In connection with the projected widening of 
Blackfriars Bridge at a cost of £200,000, which it 
is stated is to be defrayed ont of the funds of the 
Bridge House Estate, the following notes, acci- 
dentally lighted on in the Annual Register for 
1770, p. 176, will be interesting. Tho bridges re- 
ferred to are, of course, the predecessors of the 
existing structures :-— 

Th appears by the abstracia of the accounts, laid by the 
Blackfriars Bridge Committee lwfore the Gourt of Alder- 
men, that the sum of £166,217 Ss. 10jd. paid to the 
several artificers, in the bridge account, includes the sum 
of £5,830 for arching and filling up Fleet- Ditch, and making 
the way from Fleet Street to the upper ground in the 
parish of Christ Church, Surrey; £5,000 for piling the 
eedaistia of the several picra; £400 for the three 
privies af the enda; and £2,167 for making, altering, and 
repairing the temporary bridge, which being dedactad, the 
nett expence of the building the bridge is £152,540 Ss. 104¢., 
and was compleated by Mr. Mylno in ten yeara and three 
quarters, from the time of his being rie fo by the city 
for that par et for which his salary for himeelf, a4 
surveyor, architect, engineer, monsurer, and his clerks, 
amounts to£B,762 105, 

It appears also by the said abstracts that the repairs of 
London Bridge amounted to £80,000, for which the archi- 
tects and surveyor had five per cont. on the ortificers’ bills, 
and one per cent. of the purchases. 

Westminster Bridge cost -214.410, and ena eleven years 
and nine months in building, for which the Parliament 
granted for building and procuring the eeretal ocon- 
veniencies requisite thereto, from the year 1787 to 40 
inclusive, the sum of £359,500, and the persons employed 
in the characters of architect, engineer, surveyor, and comp- 
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troller to the bridge and avenues received the sum of 
£10,781 10s, exclusive of gratuities to the inventors of 
centers, and of the several engines and machines used in 
the said work; all whieh basiness we find Mr. Mylne has 
dona for £5,762 Los. AL 
There has been, according to the above abstract, on the 
22nd of last Jannary, 70,000 loads of rubbish laid on the 
marsh grounds on the Surrey side of Black-friars Bridge, 
towards making the new roads from thence by the 
Magdalen Hospital to the turnpike, in order to give it a 


received by the temporary bridge pai 
paying the interest money to the Watermen's 
for the Sunday ferry, and the charge of ere : 
and watching it, and added to the building func 
of £1,757. ae 









*," Exigencies of space necessitate postpone- 
ment of the fth ana  Seesounjat part of Mr 
Fredk. R. Hiorns’ “Modern Town-hally of 
France” to the issue of the 9th March. 


REVIEWS. 
HOUSES AND GARDENS. 

Howes and Gardens. By M. H. Baillie Seott. 4a. 
London, 1900. Price Sls, (iL net. [George Newnes, 
Limited, Southampton Street, Strand.) | 
To those whose imperfect acquaintance of Mr. 

Baillie Scott's domestic wou fina been obtained 

through the medium of the illustrations in the 

arvhitectural periodicals his recently published 
book Houses and Gardens will come as something 
ie Lebbarr sie Here we are anoated a explanation 
of those ideals upon which the principles governing 
his work ara based; ond for the reason that, while 
they are set forth with an almost convincing 


eloquence, and involve in their adoption an entire 


abandonment of traditional design, the task of the 
reviewer becomes a ilexing one. 
In this work the author sees much in the 
typical modern villa to which, in common with 
leas distinguished oritics, he takes exception, and 
forthwith sets himself to inaugurate a reforma- 
tion. His suggestions are often logical, and the 
manner of their introduction is modesty itself. 
Their general acceptance, however, is a matter of 
doubt, for the reason that in his condemnation be 
is inclined to overstate the case. To say, as Mr. 
Scott does, “ that the modern house of the average 
citizen has resched a stage of degradation which 
might be a subject for ironic laughter if it were 


not for the pity of it," no acknowledgment is 


made of the immense improvement in howse 
design which chnractorises the present generation. 
The technical journals week by week testify to the 
hopefulness of the outeome of this leavening pro- 
cess, and it is therefore « little disheartening to be 
told that there is “no town or village but is being 





HOUSES AND GARDENS 


Such comments a ply rather to the state of 
things whigh" exited in the middlé of the last 
century, from which we were subsequently rescuod 
by such men as Eden Nesfield, and later by 
Nien Shaw. These were the real pioneers, a 
they have been followed by a score or more of 
younger men whose work has at last had its effect 
cael mighty apathy of an apparently pulseless 
ublic. 

_ While it is undeniable that the degradation 
following in the wake of the Gothic revival showed 
itself in few respects more conspicuously than in 
the design and finish of the domestic house, it can 
hardly be said to have influenced in any consider- 
able egies its plan. The gentle satire which Mr. 
Seott indulges in at the expense of the “ mansion 
in miniature,’ as he describes the modern villa 
residence, is perhaps to some extent justified ; but 
some such plan as embodies the principle of a 
series of apartiments seems go firmly established a 
national aspiration, that it is unlikely to be 
radically changed. 

_ The evolution of the house plan shows an ever: 
increasing insistence on privacy in the home, 
and, illogical as some of the types which express 
this root iden may be, it is a question whether a 
general reversion to the more primitive systam of 
4 commen room, wherein are discharged most of 
the domestic functions, will displace it, tis not 
without diffienlty that one supp i family of 
moderate means content, for instance, thal its 
several members should spend mast of their leisure 
titne in a however spacious “ house-place,” and in 
sight and hearing of each other pursue such dis- 
tinct occupations as receiving visitors, dining, and 
playing the piano, 

Whether, too, the master of the house and his 
friendly neighbour engage 
in a quiet “60 up" in the billiard receas provided 
for the purpose are supposed to hurriedly hide 
their cues and simulate an appropriate dignity 
when the vicar'’s wife lifts the string-and-bobbin 
latch* and enters the central apartment is a paint 
on which no light is thrown. | 
_ The mind of the Philistine conjures up man 
meonvenences of the kind ina house so a | 
where the domestic habits of the occupiers are Inid 
hare to the casual caller, 

_ It has appeared to Mr, Scott that the social con- 
ditions of the agricultural labourer, who has to 
live in his kitchen, must in some measure be 
emulated by the more prosperous person who 
would impart to hia house the external charm of 
its humbler protot Reformers are notoriously 
drastic, or perhaps it is that the contrast of thoir 











* Such an arrangement Je shown on a pair of foldin 
doors (a5 nearly like cow-houwe doors as shay oan be mada} 
oe nage 145, notwithstanding evidence, in the shape of a 
liger's skin ruy and « costly looking barometer, of the 
owner's comfortable clnunistanges. | 


on & Sunday afternoon. 
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ramedies with the conditions they seek to alter 
make them appear so, | 

One can, nevertheless, imagine it to be possible 
to build with grace and gta without 
entirely ignoring the march of f + The 
sccrhful references to the planing machine and the 
sleam saw read strangely in these days. What 
else do the kinks in old mest or the adze- 
marks on a ceiling beam reveal, but evidence of 
crude finish on the part of the old-time craftsman, 
in spite of honest attempts to attain perfection 
with primitive tools? Hence his unequal setting- 
out of joists, his ware iia trary his in- 
ability to level a table-top are inherent defects, and 
the Sane OE their i natant nea iz 
retrograde. On page 167 is a photographic repre- 
duction of a view: ta the dining-room of Bexton 
Croft, in which is shown « heavy ceiling beam 
which is neither square in section nor sound in 
condition. It is split and gnarled from end to 
end, and incidentally has its bearing on the lintel 
of what looks like a aquare opening for a ventilator. 
To incorporate such material in new work is de- 
liberate and inexcusable affectation. 

Stonehenge and the bone needle are types of 
early human skill, but a due consciousness of their 
entire fitness for the age which produced them is- 
no reason for blowing up St. Paul's or shutting 
down the lace factories of Nottingham, which are 
respectively, one may say, their lineal descendants. 

mong the honses illustrated in this book 
there are a few which in their planning conform 
more or less closely to the accepted types. For the 
rest the leading principle has been the central 
apartment or “honse-place,”” with its several 
recesses opening out of it. Architecturally, the 
interiors are strongly suggestive of the hay-loft 
and the tithe-barn—charming, undoubtedly, from 
the mathetic standpoint, but expressive of s some- 
what unusual taste. : 

The chapter on gardens is interesting and well 
written, and, in revealing the wide experience of 
the author, emphasises his conviction that the 
intimate relations of the garden and the house 
should ever be borne in mind. 

A reference to churches calls for comment. 
Mr. Seott points to our eathedrala and parish 
churches os evidences of the depth of the Gothic 
devotional spirit, This is true enough in a 


number of inatances; but in ra the 
singloness of purpose evinced by our forefathers it 
is well to bear in mind that scamped work is not 
entirely a feature of modern building. Thore was, 
we may nesume, & ead falling from grace on the 
| of the mon who built tho piers of Seville 
Jathedral, one of which, on its collapse some rate 
ago, was proved to consist of a skin of ashlar fill 
with dry rubbish! And in condemning the 
“modern churchman " for restoring our churchés 
with so little knowledge, it is only fair to pxint out 
that, however misguidedly he sets aboutit, he is at 
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least entitled to credit for the venoration which 
mrompts him to restore them to their former state, 
Whe church builders of the Middle Ages were ruth- 
less In their destruction of work which in their day 
was but a generation or two olf. In their eves it 
was obsolete, and had to make way for the new or 
“modern” style. This shows the constancy of 
the law that evolution and progress are inexorable, 
Jt has been left to us—the degenerates and com- 
mercially minded—-to preserve and venerate the 
monuments of o bygone age; and to cite the 
Norman and Edwardian castles as embodying 
oe spirit of ancient chivalry is to forget 
that the age of the tournament was also that of 
the crucl dungeon. To see no good in our own 
times, and insist on every virtue in those of the 
mast, is to view the matter from one point only. 
The glamour of things ancient is indeed the 
dominant note in Mr, Scott's book, which is, 
nevertheless, a thoughtful contribution to archi- 
tectural literature, It has the additional interest 
of being the work of an enthusiast, » mystic, and 
necholar, | 

The publishers might—by way of a graceful 
concession to utilitarianism—out the edges of the 
leaves in the future editions which will doubtless 
be called for. 

Fuspk. CuaTrexron. 


MINUTES. VIII. 


At the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1906-07, held Monday, 18th February 1907, at 
4 pan.—Present: Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vice-President, in 
the Chair, 125 Mombers (in¢luding membera of the Council, 
Fellows, Associates, and Hon, Associates), and numerous 
visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting hehl Monday, dth 
February 1907 {p. 232} were taken as read and signed as 
correct. 

The following memberu attending for the first time since 
their election wer formally admitted by the Chairman— 
vi. Hen ry William. Finch [FP] Septi recs Warwick (d.}, 
Fredrick George Stockdale [4.], and Harold Franklyne 
Aforrell [.), 

The Hon. Secretary unnounced the decease of the fallow- 
ve remabors—xiz., William Angelo Waddington, Associate 
1862, Fellow 1903; William Alfred Large, Fellow 1904 - 
Sidney Fowler, Associate 165%. | 

The Hon. Secretary further nnnounced the dovease of 
arthar Maryon Wateou [4.), only son of Mr. Thomas 
Honry Watson [PF] ‘ and having referred to the oikat 
career and high attaininents of the deceased meine ran 
to the nective part he had taken in the Inutitute aff sien. thi 
Hon. Secretary moved, and it was resolved, that the resrele 
Of the Instituie be recorded on the Siitiideh: abd that a 
es ph tao aud condolenoe be seni io the 
wiser poet 

aapers on Movknx Cutrcu Boruprxa, by Slr Chariow A. 
Bicholson, Bart. fF.) and Hubert C. Corlethe [¥-), having 
nino acy erg by thes Lge! 4 P Weel 
by jpaciocsation. Papers was passed 

e proceedings then closed, and the Meeti hic 
at 10.18 | pan. eeling separated 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE JUBILEE 
CELEBRATIONS. 


The R.I.B.A. Delegate's Report. 

The following is the Heport of Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A., who was present at Washington as Delegate 
of the R.LB.A. on the occasion of the Jubilee cele- 
brations of the American Institute of Architects ;— 


10 Queen Avne's Gate, Westininater, London, &.W.; 
18th February 1907. 

Dean Mn. Prestpuxt,—I beg to report that as 
Delegate of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
I attended the recent Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects held at Washington, and 
that on the 9th January I had the honour to read at 
t Meeting, held for the purpose, the Address of Con- 
ratulation from our Institute to the American 
Tnstittte on the Fiftieth Anniversary of its Foun- 
dation [see JounNaL, 26th January), | 

At the same time similar Addresses were read 
from Harvard University, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the Columbia University, the Société 
Centrale des Architectes Francais, Societa degli 
Ingegneri ed Architetti Italinni, Maatschappy tot 
Bevordering der Bouwkunst, the Société Centrale 
des Architectes de Belgique, the Hellenie Poly- 
technical Society of Athens, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cornell University, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, the National 
Acadomy of Sciences, the National Academy of 
Design and Society of American Artists, the 
Province of Quebec Society of Architects, the 
Ontario Society of Architects, the National Seulp- 
ture Society, the National Society of Mural 
Painters, the George Washington University, 
Eyecise University, the Archwological Institute 
of America, the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, 
and the Architectural League of America. 

The Address of Congratulation from our Insti- 
tute was, like the others, individually acknowledged 
hy the President. 

After the presentation an adjournment was made 
tu the Octagon House, a charming building, the 
freehold of which has been acquired by the American 
Institute for its permanent a ind as a lnating 
memorial of its Jubilee, It was designed by 
William Thornton, the successful competitor for 
the United States Capitol, and ereeted 1798-1800. 
After the year 1814 President James Madison 
occupied the Octagon, and during his occupancy 
the Treaty of Ghent was signed which closed the 
second war with England, Views of this interesting 
building will, I hope, shortly appear in the Jounsab. 
The American Institute are to be warmly congratu- 
lated on its acquisition, and I should have liked to 
think that our Institute had been equally fortunate 
in obtaining s house of its own. 

At the Octagon a tablet was unveiled by Mr. 
J. 5. Peabody, a former President, in honour of 
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the founders of the American Institute whose 
names are recorded on the tablet, and I again bad 
the honour to represent the Instituta at the re- 
caption which was subsequently held. | 

On the occasion of the Medal presentation the 
previous erening, fs January, at the Corcoran 
Art Galleries, [ had the pleasure to announce the 
receipt of the cable from Mr. Locke informing the 
American Institute of the election, as Honorary 
Corresponding Members of our Institute, of the 
President (Mr. Frank Miles Dmy), Mr. Cass Gilbert, 
and Mr. G. B. Post, all of whom were present, 
and this announcement was, I think, much ap- 

recinted. | 

At the banquet on the evening of the 9th, Mr. 
Root, the Secretary of State, Mr. Taft, Secretary 
of War, Mr. Senator Lodge, and many other dis- 
tinguished guests were present. The President of 
the American [nstitute proposed the health of the 
Hoyal Institute of British Architects, to which I 
ee a5 your seb oo 

uring my stay at Washington I also lunched 
with the President and Mra. Roosavelt, and at New 
York I was entertained by the New York Chapter 
of the Institute. 

Wherever I went the greatest intérest and good- 
will was ahown towards our Institute, and I found 
averywhere a keen recollection of the weleome 
accorded to American architects on the occasion 
of the International Congress in London last 
summer.—TI am, yours yery truly, 

| ,  Astos Wenn, 
T. E. Colleutt, Fwy, President R.1B-A. 


The American Presentation to Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 

Mr. H. V, Lancnssrer [F.], who was present 
at Washington, and attended most of the functions 
of the American Convention, has kindly supple- 
mented Sir Aston Webb's Report by the following 
note with reference to the Presentation of the Ame- 
rican Gold Medal to Sir Aston Webb :— 

_“ As it was my goo fortune to take part in the 
Convention at Washington I am glad to have this 
opportunity of adding to Sir Aston Webb's official 
report « few lines to endeavour to convey the en- 
thusiasm with which our distinguished colleague 
wis received, and the evident movement towards an 
identification of ideals in the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations that his visit and remarks did much 
to foster. Circumstances have certainly developed 
very different methods on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and while these differences are obvious, it 
was left for Sir Aston Webb in his speech on 
Sth January, and on numerous other occasions, to 
emphasise the fact that under the differences lay 
the same root-prineiples. 

“The reception of such expressions and the 
enthusiastic acceptation of any views bearing on 
the pei dice aim in the two nations made it clear 
thatthe bonds between the members of the profession 
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on both sides of the Atlantic were being greatly 
strengthened, and that the mutual intercourse re- 
sulting could not fail to be to the advantage of all.” 


Some brief notes of the Presentation to Sir 
Aston Webb acer in the Jounxan for 
26th ean f and we are now able to supplement 
these from the fuller details sinee available, The 
presentation took place at the Corcoran Art 
(rallery. An American reporter describes the 
scene as being as brilliant in ita attendance of ladies 
as it was distinguished in that of architects and 
notables of national celebrity. The function was 
held in the main hall of the gallery, at the foot of 
the main staircase, nt the top of which, separated 
hy m statue, were the British and American sae 
Here were grouped Mr. Frank Miles Day, the 
President; W. B. Mundie, First Vice-President, 
and other of the officers; and on their right Sir 
Aston Webb, accompanied by Mr. Esmé Howard, 
Chargé d'Affaires of the British Legation. In 
front of this group were seated the most brilliant 
assemblage of indies that had ever graced a function 
of the Institute, while behind and around, to tha 
remote corners of the gallery, stood architects and 
guests who had come to do honour to the distin- 
guished English architect, the groups interspersed 
with ladies, “who,” to quote our American re- 
porter, “ preferred standing with their escorts, and 
vied with the statues in receiving the critical and 
appreciative attention of the assembled artisis.” 

he following ia the text of the Address delivered 
by the President before the presentation :-— 

Sir Aston Webb, Members of the American 
Institute of Architects, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— 
The American Institute of Architects establishes 
upon this, the fiftieth anniversary of its founda- 
tion, o Medal, the intention of which is to mark 
distinguished achievement in architecture wherever 
found. To you, Sir Aston Webb, it will be our 
privilege to-night to give this Medal, and we are 

athered here to signalise, not merely by that token, 
but by our presence, the admiration that we feel 
for your works, and the respect that we entertain 
for your career, | 

That this Medal should first be given to an 
Englishman needa little explanation, A reason- 
able modesty might wall constrain ux to look bhe- 
yond our own borders, and it is but natural that 
our thoughts should centre on that land with 
which, more than with any other, we are united 
by ties of race and thought. We cannot escape 
from our indebtedness to that land, for of how 
large an import are the institutions that came to 
us from it! The Sear of our liberty, civil 
and religious; the foundation of our laws; our 
speech itself—all these and countless other gifts 
reach us from forefathers who were both yours 
and ours. But all this, full of meaning as it is, 
would be little pertinent to-night were it not that, 
among those gifts, our early settlers brought the 
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wholesome tradition of your native art of building ; 
and a3 each wave of immigration reached our shores 
from yours, it brought with it a larger knowledge 
of that art and a stronger impulse to build wisely 
and well, How fully we learned our lesson you 
would ae Sr cele you but visit oe widely 
separated places as Newport, Annapolis, and 
Charleston, or could you follow the windings of the 
river James. You would find “ Westover,” 
* Homewood,” or a doxen other mansions as con- 
vincing in their quiet dignity as“ Raynham Hall" 
or “Groombridge: Place"; and churches, town- 
halls, etate-housea expressing in the same admir- 
able fashion the aspirations and the limitations of 
life in those early days. 

And just as we then received from you the 
traditions of Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher 
Wren, traditions that guve vitality and character 
to our colonial buildings, so at o later time the 
Classical revival that swept over Europe reached 
us directly from ita English source. William 
Thornton, who designed “The Octagon,” he who 
stamped a definite and noble character upon the 
nation’s Capitol—Thornton, no less than his patron 
Thomas Jefferson, gained his knowledge of Classic 
architecture from those studies of it in which your 
CcOuUntryInEn Were pioneers, 

But if in those days we saw our Claasic art 
through British eyes, 1 fear that to-day, with ready 
access to the architecture of the world and with a 
leaven of men among us trained in foreign schools, 
we might forget an indebtedness of centuries wera 
it not that we are irresistibly drawn to your island 
by the splendid fabrics that adorn it, from Corn- 
wall to Caithness. For, Sir, oll that is best in 
your art is ours, if we have but the skill to make 
it so. Majestic Durham, high above the river 
Wear; the tree-embowered Haddon, with its 
terraces and stately gardens; the very Abbey by 
the Thames itseli—innumerable treasures of a 
thousand years—all these are ours, if we but read 
them right. 

But we have not failed to recognise that, glorious 
as ia the past of your art in England, its present 
is fall of vigour and charm. For many yoars this 
Institution has elected to honorary membership 
Englishmen, the mere mention of whose names 
calls up the vision of many oa noble edifice and 
aa Ref hy: to the cause of Art. To name only 
the dead, Sir Charles Barry, Scott, Penrose, Street, 
Cockerell, Burges, Ruskin. But among the living, 
how many are there whosa names are dear to us, 
with whom you havo the privilege of an intimate 
friendship—Ernest George, Phend Spiers, John 
Beleher, the venerable Mopuan SPY whose laurels 
are yet green; DGodley, whose perennial youth 
justifies him in Washington commenci n 
athestra ngto ing even a 

It is from among men such as these that we 
have chosen you, Sir, a younger but oo lesa dis- 
tinguished man, to confer upon you an honour 
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which we shall perhaps not frequently award ; and. 
therefore, and because an ancient custom sanctions 
it, I am to recount in good set terms the reasons 
that have moved us to choose you as our Medallist. 

Matthew Arnold's dictum, that not only is good 
work needed to put a poet in a secure: A ia 
but a greaf body of good work, is no leas troe of 
other arts than it is of poetry. On the seore of 
aniplitude, your achievement lacks nothing, for no 
architect in England, save Sir Christopher himself, 
has been entrusted with the conduct of so many 
and such vast works. Whether they be houses, 
churches, courts-of-law, schools, museums, colleges, 
Government offices, or universities, I can name not 
a tithe of them. Yat, perforce, I must speak of 
aomeée of them, and of these I name first the Vie- 
toria Courts, in Birmingham, the model of many 
similar buildings, and next the new buildings for 
Christ's Hospital, one of the largest groups of 
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sohool buildings in the world, yet clear: senesced 
and treated with a charm that cannot fail to leave 
an imperishable imprint on the lives of its students. 
But these were years ago. Just now, in the 
metropolis itself, you bring to completion the great 
buildings of the Royal College of Science, no less 
ndmirable for the way in which they solve a diffi- 
cult technical problem than for that in which, 
without losing their individuality, they have been 
brought into harmony with a structure utterly 
different in NS and conception, their opposite 
neighbour, the Imperial Institute, 

Did time serve I should wish to say more than 
& word upon those vast additions to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, upon 
which you have been engaged these fifteen years, 
and in which we may hope shortly to see installed 
the noble collections which they are intended to 
shelter and to dignify. 

Through your hands also the British nation is 
giving to the world an example of municipal im- 
provement upon a vast scale, and under cireum- 
stances the most fortunate. I mean the treatment 
of the grounds about the National Monument to 
Queen Victoria in front of Buckingham Palace, 
and the planning of the Mall and the “ Processional 
Way" leading from the monument to Charing 
Cross. Although progress with an undertaking of 
this size is necessarily slow, yet perhaps you will 
have. it finished before wo, in our capital city, have 
brought back to ite original simplicity the mueh 
perverted plan of L'Enfant and of Washington. 

Not the less interesting, because it deals, in @ 

prosaic age, with the world's most aplendid spec- 
taclo, is the arrangement upon which you are now 
at work for the site of the “ Durbars " at Delhi. 
_ Of these and many others of your works all may 
to-morrow gain an idea from the collection of 
illustrations of them which are hung in the Inati- 
tnte’s house, the Octagon. 

But in the midst of these large affairs you have 
not neglected to perform « Inbour of love in the 
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restoration of ancient elifices; as at the fine old 
Norman church of St. Bartholomew the Greal, 
the oldest church in London, which for well nigh 
thirty years has heen within your charge, and which 
you have rescued from neglect and ruin and wisely 
rehabilitated. 

Nor have you ever failed to discharge those 
burdensome duties which every leader owes to the 
rank and file of his profession. On how many 
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ment, the feheity of temperament,’ which we re- 
cognise alike in you and in the work that you have 
dione, 

And now, dir, becanse you have these «nalities, 
and becanse, for a lifetime, you have dedicated 
them with signal success to the service of your 
profession, the American Institute of Architects 
confers upon you its “Medal for distinguished 
wchievement.” 
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committees, in how many offices, you have advanced 
their interests it boots not to say. From amon 
these let me note only the Presidency of the Ro al 
Institute of British Architects, that Institute that 
we are proud to regard as the model and prototype 
of our own; and the Chairmanship of the Board 
of Architectural Education that is so successfully 
wnifying and improving the training of architects 
in the United Kingdom. | 

That your talents have not been unrecognised 
by your countrymen is shown by the volume of 
your works, by the honour of knighthood conferred 
upon you by the King, and, most of all, by your 
election as a Royal Academician. 

Thoreau exclaims, “How admirably the artist is 
nade to accomplish his self-eulture by devotion to 
his art!’ and in you we see that it is not only 
nature bat devotion to your art that has endowed 
you with “the intellectual versatility and refine- 


At the close of the President's Address, and 
immediately following the presentation, Mr, Esmé 
Howard, Chargé d'Affaires in the absence of the 
British Ambassador, read the letter from the King, 
which, together with that from President Roose- 
velt, is printed in the Jounsan for 26th January, 
Sir Aston Webb having been invested with the 
Medal addressed the Meeting as follows :— 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, and 
Brother Practitioners of our Great Art,—I am 
afraid it is beyond my power adequately to express, 
in any words that I have at command, the grateful 
appreciation thet I feel, and that I believe my 
brother architects at home will feel, at the great 
honour the American Institute of Architects have 
hoon graciously pleased to confer upon English 
architects through so unworthy a representative as 
myself; for of course I recognize in this award 
the desire to honour English architects generally, 

s 8 
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from which stock, wa are proud to think, you your- 
selves have sprung. 

I have come over here to thank you in the 
simplest, directest, and most heartfelt way I can, 
and to assure you that the fact that you have given 
your first Medal to a representative of the old 
country will always be remembered by tham, and 
by myself, with a deep sense of obligation, and I 
accept it with a grateful heart on behalf of myself 
and colleagues. 

It ig an honour which cannot but increase the 
friendship and good feeling already existing 
between architects of the two countries, and which 
has been strengthened by the delightful personal 
intercourse afforded to many of us during the late 
International Congress in London. | 

As s.me slight indication of that good feeling, 
I have received this morning—before it was light 
—a cable from Lomdon from the Seeretary of the 
ms hs Institute of British Architects, asking me to 

Ke an announcement of the fact that at a meet- 
ing of the Institute held Inst night thay elected, 
subject to their acceptance of the election, three 
now Honorary Corresponding Members of our body. 
Those three members [ hope you may be interested 
to hear they have elected are your President oe 
Frank Miles Day), your Vice-President (Mr. 
Gilbert), and your past President, and almost 
father I believe of the Institute (Mr. George B. 
Post). We shall be very proud if these three 
gentlemen accept that election and become one of 
us. We have already the honour of having Mr. 
McKim as one of our honorary members. 

It adds greatly to my pleasure, Mr. President, to 
receive this gold medal at the hands of so eminent 
an architect as yourself, whose refined and dis- 
tinguished works (if you will allow me to =a 80) 
I had the pleasure of visiting at Philadelphia, 
and as to which I feel proud to remember that 
we may claim some of t credit, as part, at any 
rate, of your education was carried on in ingle. 

Tt will always be amongst the happiest recol- 
lections of my term as President of our Institute 
that it fell to my lot to hand our Royal Gold 
Medal to Mr. McKim, who, I need hardly tell you, 
entered at once into the hearts and affections of 
all of us, and has remained there ever since. 

- There is much in the architecture bere that is 
familiar to 03 as we arrive in this pstopt Dee 
there is much that is unfamiliar, and therein 
i to me lies the charm. Iam reminded of 
the lines of Jean Ingelow (sister of the architect, 
an old friend of mine) who wrote :— 
It is not likeness only charms the sense, 
It is not difference only sets the mind aglow; 
It is the likeness in the difference, 
Familiar language spoken in the anow. 

As one who has only spent a week in your 
country it would be presumptuous in mo, even if it 
were possible, to offer any remarks on those aplendid 
architectural achievements which I have seen and 
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ie in Washington, Philadelphia, and New 
ork. 

But I have noticed how great a hold archi- 
tecture appears to have on the interest and imagi- 
nation of people here other than architects. I 
was to some extent prepared for this by a remark 
of Mr. Post, speaking at the Guildhall in London 
last summer, when he said that while fifty years 
ago little consideration was given to architects or 
their work in this country, now their position and 
that of their art were greatly improved, We think 
we detect a similar quickening of interest in our 
country, and that it is practically being snioey 
ings are a great asset to any nation, and do assist 


that noble cities with fine streets and 
to quicken the patriotism of its citizens in a way 
that no wise State can afford to ignore. — 

Nor is this general interest in architecture to 
be wondered at in your country when we consider 
the problems set for architects in New York, for 
instance. The problem there appears to me to be 






a terrific one, and is being carried out at a terrific 
speed which almost makes us hold our breath— 


nothing less than the rebuilding of the lower part 
of the city with buildings some five or six times 
igher than before. At present, with the work 

Ly crits! Sec tai it is difficult to judge of 
the ultimate effect. For the moment we see 
mainly the unfinished sides of these great struc- 
tures, and there is naturally 4 gapiness and want 
of seale which will disappear as the work is com- 
pee. Then, as it seems to me, these streets in 
New York will assume on a figantic scale very 
much the proportions of an Italian street—sny in 
Geneva or Florence, with their frowning cornices 
dominating the roads. It is no wonder that 
already these streets have attracted the pencils of 
such artists as Mr. Pennell, Mr. Cooper, and others, 
and I should be surprised if they do not attract the 
poet too. The contrast between the turmoil of 
the busy crowds in the streets below and the quiot 
— of ee man stories from ete can 
magine the stupendous energy below being con- 
trolled by the thinlears abone tacts bo a very 


reining 900 impressive. I felt it myself the 
other day when [ was shot up from the busy 
street into Mr. Cass Gilbert's artistic rooms, sur- 
rounded with drawings and models and enveloped 
ina pure bright air. Apparently no limit is to 
be put on the height of these structures, and 
already there are schemes afoot which, if carried 
out, will reduce the present monsters to pigmies, 
I dare venture on no forecast as to the result 
of this. 

The problem Mg control of the 8 
pansion going on in Cities seems to presen 
much the same difficulties in both countries ; for 
the abnormal growth of many of our cities is aa 
rapid and of as modern origin as your own. We 
are beginning to feel that the expansion ought to 

. Hed by certain conditions which should 
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include the provision of open spaces for beauty 
and also for reerention, together with sites for 
public buildings, churches, &e. The present de- 
velopment of many cities is, I am afraid, only too 
well described by a layman in such matters—the 
Bishop of Birmingham—when he said, “ We walk 
through miles and miles of streets in our bie 
cities without open spaces, with nothing except 
what Dickens called an uninterrupted view over 
the way, and think what that means, never to 
realise or breathe anything of largeness which 
comes In open spaces. We want the whole mnss 
of our cities to be organised, planned, laid out: 
instead of that the cities grow at the will of the 
jerry-builder or the property-owner, orderless, shape- 
lesa, without method, because there is no one to 


plan and forecast and give a city space and dig 
and room and patiek= snunebiteiy ihay can ate 4 
worthy to be called a city.” | 

Over here, I believe, you are seriously taking 
this question in hand, and that your Institute is 
often consulted in such matters, as indeed is our 
own, and also by the Institution of Commissions, 
which are given certain, if negative, control over 
their respective cities, This is an example we 
hope to see followed in our own country. We have 
ion, and in the matter of the Quadrant, Regent 
Street, the leases of which are now falling in, the 
design for rebuilding was submitted by the Govern- 
ment to a small committee of architects, with 





the result that the design was ultimately placed 
in the capable and artistic hands of Mr. Norman 


Shaw; and it is surely true that in such matters 
architects can do good service to the State apart 
from any question of personal advancement. 
You have an outstanding example of what may be 
done for your cities in the great scheme prepared 
with such extraordinary ability by the Columbia 
Park Commission for the improvement of this 
already beautiful capital of yours. The details of 
this great scheme are familiar to us in England, 
and we look forward with eagerness to its full 
completion and to seeing Washington one of the 
beauty epots and wonders of the world, as it will 
undoubtedly become when the scheme is carried out. 
Again, you will, I think, « ree with me that 
the proper placing of our public buildings is in 
bata Ways as important as the design of the 
building itself : yet with us, at any rte in the 
case of large buildings, the site is often selected 
before the architect is consulted, though in 
domestic work it ig more usual to entrust the 
carrying-out of the gardens and terraces to the 
designer of the building. | 
arene ie in his time See 
cur public buildings were generally seen sideways 
and it is still very rarely with ne that a publig 
building is really handsomely approached, with 
the result that, though very large sams may be 
Spent on the buildings, they altogether fail to 
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lunpart that dignity to the city which under morw 
favourable circumstances they would do; and this 
will continue to be the case until local authorities 


can be brought to understand, through the pressure 


of public opinion, that in the laying-out of new 
streets not only are the questions of traffic and 
sewers to be considered, but. that it is expected 
that the new street should edd to the beauty and 
went of the city and of the buildings abutting 
on ib. 


The French we know have a genius for the archi- 
tectural laying-out of their streets and buildings. 
Take the Opera House in Paris: how splendidly it 
ia placed, and how much it owes to the spacious 
Rue de l'Opéra leading up to it: and, on the 
other hand, how much does the street owe to the 
building. Each assists the other, as they should 
do, Washington, too, has a splendid example in 
aged asthe, of the Capitol and White House, due, 
I believe, to L’Enfant, The City Hall in Phila- 
delphia is another example. 

We generally seem afraid to terminate a creat 
thoroughfare with a building, on the assumption, 
apparently, that for reasons of traflic a street must 
run on interminably, whereas we know that this is 
not so, and that the effective length of a street is 
soon reached. A vista to be interesting must be 
closed, and closed in good time, __ 

Another architectural matter interesting us at 
present, and I believe you also, is that of archi- 
tectural education. We are at present quietly 
passing through what is practically a revolution in 
The old” f five and th ppren 

2 old system of five and three years’ appren- 
ticeship in an architect's office is gradually giving 
ac ihe eoewensze two years’ cours® in an 
architectural day school, followed by a two years’ 
course in an architect's office, by which means it 
is hoped to introduce systematic teaching of those 
uestions that can be systematically taught, leaving 
the more practical matter to be learnt, as at present, 
in an architect's office, | 

We also hope to substitute for the dry study of 
old work through dates and comparison of details 
in various buildings, as introduced by Pugin, 
Rickman, Parker, and others, the more human 
study of the pote and structures of buildings, 
as shown by their a and sections, the balance 
of their weights and thrusts, with a view to getting 
to the real motives and spirit of their designer, 
We hope also, to some extent, to be able to mitigate 
the severity of our present system of triple ex- 
aminations for admission to our Inatitnte by 
accepting the work done in certain reeogni 
schools as exemptions from portions of the course, 
with the details of which I need not trouble you. 
We have also started a Board of Architectural 





Education with a view to co-ordinating on these 
lines the courses of architectural instruction as 


at present carried on in the various schools 
throughout the country. But I must not weary you 
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with what we are attempting. I have touched on 
this subject only because this question of archi- 
tectural education appears to me to be one of deep 
abiding interest and importance to our art, whether 
in your country or in mine. It is the most 
unselfish work we can undertake, because wo are 
training men who in due course we shall have to 
admit as equals, possibly our superiors, and stand 
aside ourselves perhaps to see them pass us, and 
we must recognise architectural education to be 
the greatest influence on our art, after the direct 
influence of contemporary executed work which 
must necessarily be the most potent factor in 
architectural progress, By encouraging the study 
of y motives nee than i histo fr of Rr 
tural design, we hope gradually to bring back to 
the mind, not only cis student, but of the 
public also, that our art is o creative, rather than 
an imitative, one, and that though looking back- 
ward is informing and delightful, looking forward 
is more helpful and stimulating still; and let us 
hope that while the last century was mainly spent 
by OF at any rate, in analysis and criticiam of 
what has already been done, the future may be 
spent, as I believe it will be, in showing that there 
are resources still left to our art which will enable 
its practitionera to clothe the multifarious re- 
quirements of the present day in a fitting habit of 
reasonableness and beauty expressive of its time. 
Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I again 
thank you for the honour you have done me. 
The memory of this evening will always remain 
with me. The Medal you have bestowed on me 
will be preserved at home amongst my most 
treasured possessions and handed over to my 
children, and when I look at it, it will remind me 
(thongh no reminder will be neeessary) of your 
wonderful country, your magnificent architecture, 
together with your boundless generosity and 
hospitality to my countrymen ind myself. 


Sir Aston Webb was the guest of the evening 
at the banquet given at the Hétel Willard, Wash- 
ington, on the 9th January, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of tho American Inatitnie. To 
quote the American reporter again, “The banqnet 
room was hung with green vines and the tables 
decorated with roses. A long table at one side, 
with others, radiating from it, gave a form which 
was suited to listening to the many brillinnt after- 
dinner speeches, On the opposite side of the room 
the ladies were gathered in terraced rows af seats, 
giving an added brillianey to the distinguished 
assembly.” The President, Mr, F. M. Day, pre- 
sided, and, leaving out of count the ladies, some 
250 guests were present, including Mr, Elihu 
Root, Secretary of State, and other members of 
the Government, members of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives, distinguished judges and 
ecclesiastics, and leaders of the various learned 
scientific and artistic Niners The monu-cover, 
shown opposite considerably reduced, was designed 
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by Mr. E, H. Blashfield, President of the National 
Society of Mural Painters. The menu itself seems 
equally the creation of an American artist :— 
Lrxyiaven OveTEens 
Hddeaheuner 
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The Hon. H, 0. Lodge, proposing “ Architecture 
and the National Life,” said: “American archi- 
tecture represents the American people, their 
hopes, their aspirations. The New York sky- 


soraper at first thought may seem abnormal and 
dreadful; but we bave come to see that it is thera 
because it is necessary to our conditions. It is an 
American thought—an expression of ourselves, of 
our growth—and I believe that New York, which 
is ing, which is now in an unfinished state, 
will grow some time into something beautiful, 
majestic, because it expresses the spirit of our 
people and our times. We are a new country, but 
not a new people; and it is right that from the 
older civilisation from which we came we should 
borrow what was best, and it has been our pro- 
blem to apply the old forms in consonance with 
our new aims and our new desires.” Mr. Lodge 
then spoke of the old colonial forms of architee- 
ture, 80 simple, so ornate, and yet so useful. The 
forms for which they should strive now were 
forms comformable to their new and strenuous 
civilisation, not bound by the forms which repre- 
sented an age of other faiths and other forces. Of 
this sort he thought the nation's Capitol a fine 
example. The Brooklyn Bridge, too, he thought, 
was typically American in its strength, ita beauty, 
and its nsefulness. For New York, the city of 
commerce, which, if it is to grow, was bound to 
grow upward, the skyscraper, he thought, was 
fitting und would grow into beauty. “ But,” said 
he, “in this our beautiful city, which should be an 
example to all American citizens, I think that the 
poor attempis at skyscrapers are blunders, and I 
ope some day to see a law enacted which, in this 
city, the seat of our government, shall regulate the 
height to which buildings may go.” He thanked 
God for the men who had laid out Miers 
and had left for Congress and the people of the 
country a definite plan along the lines of which 
Washington, the city of oll the people, might 
grow ; a plan which provided for a wide park from 
the Capitol right through the main avenue. _ 
Sir Aston Webb, replying to the toast of “ The 
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K.LB,A.," apologised for not being an orator, and 
said that, in view of the speeches he had heard, 
he felt like “p small New York house surrounded 
by gigantic skyscrapers." He congratulated the 
Institute on achieving ita fiftieth anniversary, 
“though for my pari,” he said, “when I won the 
distinction of having arrived at fifty years, I did 
not feel it a subject for congratulation,” 

In the afternoon preceding the banquet, a tablet 
in honour of the founders of the American Insti- 
tute was nnveiled at the Octagon by Mr. Robert 5. 
Peabody, The tablet was inscribed : 
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1857 1907 
THE ANERICAN [XSTITCTE OF ARCHITECTS 
ON THE fFITreTH ASSIVERSEART OF [fs FOCsS DATION 
PLACES TINS TANLET CY POe0n OF Tres FOUNDERS axl 
THOR WHO JOTKED WOH THEM TO FRAME rs 
CONSTITUTION AND DT-LAWs 
The names of the founders were set out in fall on the 
tablet, After the unveiling a reception was held in 
the rooms of the Octagon, at which a number of dis- 
tinguished guests mingled with the architects in the 
drawing: rooms of the old mansion. Ane ‘hibition 
of illustrations of the works of Sir Aston Webh 
was among the chief attractions of the function. 
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THE HOME OF 'THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


By the kind forethought of Sir Aston Webb we 
are able to give some deiaila of the Octagon House, 
which, he mentions in the Report printed in this 
number, the American Institute has now secured 
for its permanent abode. Among the interesting 
events of the recent Convention of the American 
Institute was the presentation by Mr. Cass Gilbert 
of the Report of the Committee on Octagon House. 
Mr. Gilbert himself had secured contributions to 
the premises fund which had cleared off all but 
86,000 of the debt. When the report was received 
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THE OCTAGO® (CM. WILLIAM TEORN TON, ARCHITECT}. 


another committee was appointed to carry on the 
work of reducing the debt. Mr. Gilbert suggested 
that the present time was the most favourable for 
the purpose, and his suggestion was acted upon 
80 éffectunlly that at the tsp gi the next 
sitting of the Convention he had the gratification 
of announcing that the entire amount had been 
subseribed, and that the Institute waa at Isst in 
possession of its own home, without a dollar of 
incumbrance, The description which follows and 
the illustrations are from a pamphlet by Mr, Glenn 
Brown, aay! of the American Institute, 

The Octagon House, at the corner of New York 
Avenue and Eighteenth Street, Washington, D.C,, 
eereee U7 Colonel John Tayloe, was commenced in 
1795 and completed in 1800. 

ing the process of ita erection General 


Washington often visited the building. He took 
a lively interest in the house, it being the home of 








his friend as well as one of the finest residences in 
the country at the time. After the year 1814, the 
British having burned the White House, President 
James Madison cceupied the Octagon, and during 
his occupancy the Treaty of Ghent—which closed 
the second war with England—between the United 
States and Great Britain was signed by him in the 
circular room which is now used as the Secretary's 
office of the American Institute of Architects, 

The house is well built of brick trimmed with 
Aquia Creek sandstone. The lot is triangular in 
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form and fenced in by o high brick wall, The 
kitchen, stable, and outhouses are built of brick, 
and accommodated a large number of both 
servants and horses, Colonel Tayloe being a 
noted turfman and keeping many fine running 
horses. The building and walls conform to the 
street lines, showing that the streets ware accu- 
rately laid off even at that early day. The interior 
ia elaborately finished, the doors of the first story 
being of mahogany and still in an exeellent state 
of preservation. All the work in the circular 
vestibule coincides with the circumference of the 
tower, the doors, sashes, and glass ting made on 
the circle, and all are still in working order. The 
parlour mantel is made of « fine cement composi- 
tion, painted white, The remains of goldleaf show 
in some of the relieved portions, and the figures 
are excellent, evidently having been modelled by 
some good artist. The mantels in the hedrooms 
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are of wood, the ornamentation being putty stucco. 
Leading into the back hall and dining-room are 
two secret doors, in which the wash-boards, chair- 
boards, &c., run neross the door, being ingeniously 
cut some distance from the actual door, no key- 
holes, hinges, or openings showing on the blind 
side, The knobs and shutter-buttons are of brass, 
and evidently of a special pattern. Two old cast- 
iron wood stoves. still #iand in the niches prepared 
for them in the vestibule. 

Biahop Mead, in his Old Churches, Menslers, 
und Families of Virginia, tells us that William 
Tayloe emigrated from London to Virginia in 
1650, John Tayloe, his son, who was a member 
of the House of Burgesses, founded the noted 
estata of Mount Airy, Virginia. He had twelve 
children, one of whom, Colonel John Tayloe, built 
the old Octagon House. The Tayloes inter- 
married with the Corbins, the Lees, the Washing- 
tons, the Carters, the Paces, and nearly every 
other prominent family of Virginia. The mother 
of Colonel John Tayloe, of the Octagon, was a 
daughter of Governor Plater, of Maryland, and his 
wife was Anne, daughter of Benjamin Ogle, 
Governor of Maryland, | 

For those days Colonel John Tayloe pe 
inissioned by Washington in the Revolution) was 
a very Wealthy man, having at the age of twenty 
an income of nearly $60,000 a year, and when the 
Octagon was built he had an income of S75,000 a 
year, His eldest son, John, was in the navy, and 
was distinguished in the battles of the Constilution 
with the Gwerridre, and the Cyane in the Levant. 

The memoira of Benjamin Ogle Tayloe state 
that Colonel Tayloe was an intimate friend of 
General Washington, and it was on the advice of 
the General that the Octagon was built in 
Washington City, Colonel Tayloe having pre- 
viously determined to build his winter residence 
in Philadelphia. | 

At this period Colonel Tayloe was distinguished 
for the unrivalled splendour of his household and 
equipages, and his establishment was renowned 


throughout the country for its entertainments, 
which were given in @ most generous manner to 
ull persons of distinction who visited Washington 
in dices days, both Americans and foreigners. In 
ay list iar goes a - as pevnaei 
(Washington had passed away before its comple- 
tion), Madison, Monroe, TORn Quincy Adams, 
Decatur, Porter, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Ran- 
dolph, Lafayette, Steuben, and Sir Edward Thorn: 
ton (British Minister and father of the recent 
British Minister), and many others of less distinc- 
tion than those named. Colonel Tayloa died in 
1828, and his death to a certain extent terminated 
the splendid hospitalities of the Octagon, which 
had covered a period of nearly thirty years. 

The architect of the Octagon, Dr, William 
Thornton, was a man of note. He was born in 
the island of Tortola, West Indies, 27th May 
1761; studied and travelled extensively in Europe, 
and married a Miss Brodean, of Philadelphia, in 
1700. In the year 1796 he moved to Washington, 
where he lived until his death in 1828. 

As an architect he was the snocessful com- 
petitor for the United States Capitol, At Jeffer- 
son's request he made designs for the University of 
Virginia, He designed and supervised buildings for 
General Washington, Montpelier, the residence of 
James Madison, the Octagon House, Tudor Place in 
(ieorgetown, and probably other works of interest. 

In September 1794 he was made one of three 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and 
had charge of executing the plan of the city, His 
position was abolished soon after the Government 
took possession of Washington in 1802. 

In May 1802 he was made Superintendent of 
Patents. This position he retained until bis 
death, in 1828, having been the organiser of this 
important branch of the United States Govern- 
ment. Dr. Thornton should be highly respected 
by the profession for his meritorious and refined 
work on the United States Capitol, as well as for 
hia share in the intelligent exeention of the early 
work done in laying out the city. 





PLAN OF First Story, THE OCTAGON. 
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MODERN TOWN-HALIS OF FRANCE: THEIR PLANNING, DECORATION, 
AND EQUIPMENT. 
[From the Godwin Bursary Report 1905. | 
By Frepk. RK. Hiorxs [A], Godwin Bursar LOWS. 


PART V.—THE HOTEL DE VILLE, TOURS. 


"WNHE ancient city of Tours, on the bank of the river Loire, was once the capital of the 
| Turones, conquered by Cesar in the year 55 n.c, In the fifth century it became the 
capital of the Third Lyonnaise, and is now, after many vicissitudes, the chief town of 
the French department of Indre-et-Loire. For some time previous to 1204, when it was 
annexed to the French Crown, it formed a part of the English dominions, and has continued 
sinea a much favoured resort of English people. The city is situated 145 miles south-west 
of Paris, and has about sixty-five thousand inhabitants. The newer portions possess some fine 
roads, elegant and stately buildings, and spacious and pleasant promenades and gardens. Two 
magnificent roads intersect it about the centre, one comprising the Boulevards Heurteloup 
and Béranger, going from east to west, and the other consisting of the Avenue de Grammont 
and the Rue Royale, going from south to north in a perfectly straight line for a length of over 
two miles from the river Cher to the Loire, and continuing there in the well-known Pont de 
Tours—a bridge nearly fifteen hundred feet in length. 
The Cathedral Church of this archiepiscopal see is of very old foundation, dating 
apparently from the fourth century, being burnt down in the sixth and rebuilt by (Fregory 
of Tours, and again burnt down in the twelfth ; after which it was reconstructed somewhat 
slowly, and finally completed in the year 1550. Much of the work here is of interest, ‘and 
the unusual and rather weird towers which flank the west front were built by Henry V. of 
Third Series, Vol. XIV. No. 8,—9 Mar, 1007 rt 
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England. Near the Cathedral are the remains of the reputed castle of Henry I. (also of 
England), now incorporated in the Guise Barracks. The Castle of Plessis-les-Tours, built by 
Louis XI., and where he principally resided, is about one mile west of the city. The much 
more famons Chateau de Blois, built by Louis XI. and Francois L, and associated chiefly with 
Catherine de Médicis, is also on the bank of the Loire, about thirty-five miles N.E. of Tours. 

Many distinguished men have been born at Tours, including, among others, Cardinal 
Amboise. Prime Minister of Louis XII; Rapin, and Honoré de Balzac, the novelist: while 
René Descartes also was a native of Touraine, 

The new Hotel de Ville is situated on un extremely fine site (as will be seen by a refer- 
ence to the general view), at the junction of the two main roads before referred to. The very 
large open square which oceurs at this point makes the situation of the building, from the 
standpoint of effect, about as near the ideal as could be desired in the heart of a city, and the 
architect might well be envied his opportunity. 

The construction of the building was commmenced in 1896 and completed in 1904. 
The architect was M. Victor Laloux, of Paris, one of the architects to the French Govern- 
ment. I was not fortunate enough to obtain information about the building from any official 
architectural source, and the following are merely notes made during a somewhat hurried and 
restricted inspection of the building. One regrets to give such seanty particulars of so 
scholarly and beautiful a monument, 

The exterior facing of the elevations is of a white freestone and the roofs are slated— 
with the characteristic lead and ine flashings to the mansards and turret. 

The main entrance is in the centre of the principal fagade, with the great reception 
rooms and the Municipal Council Chamber occupying the full width of this front at the 
first-floor level. 

The general placing of the more important apartments, main yestibule, principal stair- 
ease, and reception gallery and rooms is very similar in arrangement to those in the Hotels 
de Ville at Neuilly and Versailles, the general disposition of which can be seen by reference 
to the plans of those buildings, and ean be followed up in the views given of the building now 
under consideration. 

The administrative and minor offices oceur chiefly on the ground and mezzanine floors, 
a6 is usual in these buildings. 

The Great Entrance Vestibule is entirely faced in white freestone, including the elliptical 
larrel-vaulted ceiling, which has groined intersections from the entrance doorways and the 
urcading springing from an “ order" in Roman Dorie. There are four statues of carved 
freestone set in niches in the walls, apparently representing “‘ Warfare,” “ Charity,” “ Litera- 
ture,” and “ Painting.” The hanging arc lamps here and others in the stairease hall and 
the upper Galerie des Fétes are of bronze. The entrance doors are of painted wood, the floor 
of stone and tiling. 

At the ends of this vestibule are through carriage-ways under the building used during 
receptions, weddings, &e.; an arrangement also found at the Hotel de Ville of Paris. [See 
view of vestibule and principal facade.] These also are faced with freestone. ‘The same 
remark applies to the great staircase hall throughout, the walls, stairs, and the square cupola. 
The proportions of the hall are considerable and fine in scale. The eentral part of the 
cupola is flat (truncated pyramid), with four sloping sides, boldly panelled and carved spring: 
ing from the modillioned cornice of the Corinthian order of the upper stage, and penetrated 
by eireular windows (one on each side), : | 









The Doric character is retained in the ground-floor stage, in continuation of the treatment 
of the vestibule. The floors and landings are of stone and tiling as before. The windows 
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are glazed with plain glass, At the top of the staircase is the Galerie des Fetes, with stone 
walls, barrel-vaulted ceiling, and central cupola in a bold and simple architectural treatment, 
and with a floor of stone and tile. 

On the axial line of the staircase, and facing it, is the principal doorway to the Salle 
des Fétes, which, together with the doorways into the Salle des Mariages and the Council 
Chamber at the extrame ends of this 
corridor, are well worthy of note. 

The Salle des Fetes is of the 
full length of this corridor and of 
the central portion of the principal 
farade, and has an entrance near 
each end as well as in the centre. 
On the opposite side of the corridor 
are theapartments of theadjoints, &c. 

The treatment of the Salle des 
Fétes is well shown in the illustra- 
tion. The general colour scheme is 
in buff, green, and gold. The barrel 
ceiling and the walls are embellished 
with richly modelled ornament and 
panels containing paintings after 
the manner of the Hotel de Ville of 
Paris. The subjects of those in the 
ceiling are both allegorical and his- 
torical, introducing some of the 
kings and queens of France. The 
portraits set in panels on the in- 
ternal side wall show Balzac, Des- 
cartes, Rabelais, and Alfred de 
Vigny, who appear to have been 
natives of or otherwise connected 
with the city of Tours. Electric 
lamps are ranged round the cornice, 
and there are bracket electroliers on 
the lower part of the walls. The 
furniture is of gilded wood uphol- 
stered in green and gold silk. The 
doors open at one end into the Salle 
des Mariages ; at the other into the 1S, 0 Ve, TORS: XTRAS VTL END VW FROM CAO waT, 
Municipal Council Chamber. 

The Salle des Mariages has walls panelled in wood for a height of about eight feet, 
with wall paintings above, and a richly modelled ceiling and cornice with circular panel 
paintings. The colouring of the dado, doors, and other woodwork is of a sage green, with 
general decorations above in ivory white and gold. The floor is of polished oak. Some of 
the wall paintings are treated in a very modern spirit, while those filling the large niche at 
the end of the room behind the dais are allegorical and illustrative of the genius of Tours, 
and again introduce into the composition Richelieu, Descartes, Rabelais, Balzac, a mayor 
of the town, and other notable personages. These latter are by Eugene Chirion (1902). 
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‘The difference in the style and treatment of these paintings is perhaps not quite satisfactory. 
A panel on one of the walls records the fact that the first stone of the new building was 
laid by President Faure. The furniture is of dark wood upholstered in green velvet. The 
chimney-piece appears to be of modelled plaster. 

The Cabinet of the Mayor opens off the end of the room next the dais. 

The Municipal Council Chamber is very similar in size and treatment to the Salle des 
Mariages, which it balances at the opposite end of the building (projecting pavilions of front 
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fagade). Instead of pamtings on the walls above the dado, the panels are filled in with what 
appears to be tapestry of a conventional decorative pattern in blue on a yellowish ground. The 
ceiling is deeply and richly panelled with general colouring, niainly in ivory white and gold 
(but without paintings), the arms of the town oocupying the centre in heraldic colours. _ There 
are three fine paintings by Paul Laurens filling the niches at the hack of the room, “ Scanes 
in the Life of Joan of Arc.” The seating for the Councillors, thirty-four in number, 1 
arranged on the horseshoe plan, separated by a balustrade from the publie seating, which 
occupies the back of the room on the same general floor level. The Press table is placed 
in the same space. The Mayor, three adjoints, and the secretary OCCU py the platform. The 
furniture, dais, &c., are of dark oak, with upholetering in sage meen, and a plain felt cloth 
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of the same colour covers the tables, the tops of which are flat. The central space is covered 
with a fine carpet. 

The heating and ventilation of the building appeared to follow the principles adopted in 
the ““ Mairies" already described. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


In concluding these notes on what is undoubtedly an interesting and important class of 
buildings in Franee, it may perhaps be well briefly to record the more prominent impressions 
left by their inspection. These may be summed up as follows, though the last three points 
apply almost equally to French buildings generally of a public character :— 

1. That administrative requirements and accommodation in the modern French town- 
hall are not so complicated or extensive as in England. 7 

2. That a much larger proportion of area and space is devoted to the principal entrance 
vestibule, staircase, and reception apartments, allowing of their being arranged on a more 
grandiose plan. 

3. That colour decoration, wall paintings, and internal sculpture are characteristic 
features, almost universally applied, on which considerable sums of money are expended. 

4, That the collaboration of architects, painters, and sculptors is practised to a greater 
extent than in England. 

_  Utihtarian considerations certainly do not obtrude themselves with the same prominence 
in these buildings as they do with us. One misses the large suites of offices required 
by the departments of town clerk, surveyor, accountant, medical officer, and other important 
officials attached to English municipal administration, and which hardly take second place in 
visible importance to the apartments of the Council in the planning of our own town-halls. 
The provision made for civic receptions is a secondary consideration with us. In France the 
relative values seem reversed. While the administrative requirements are less extensive 
and important as far as they appear to the eye, the areas devoted to ceremonial and 
reception uses are allotted on a most generous scale, and planned to provide imposing and 
striking architectural effects. A reference to the plans shows at once the large proportion, both 
in area and cubical contents, devoted to the entrance vestibule, hall, principal staircase, and 
Council Chamber and reception rooms, and that these apartments present admirable oppor- 
tunities for architectural and decorative treatment. 

_ The use made of the town-halls of France for the celebration of civil niarriages, apart from 
the other social aspects of these institutions, would naturally result in greater attention being 
“given to considerations of effect than our own wore utilitarian conditions demand. 

The practice, too, in France, of designing the principal apartments more or less as 
receptacles for elaborate schemes of colour decoration, paintings, modelled ornament, and 
frequently of sculpture, leads to interesting resulta. The services of talented contemporary 
artists are enlisted to produce representations on walls and ceilings of scenes in national 
or local history and other subjects calculated to inspire succeeding generations with pride 
in their country’s genius and power. The sympathetic interest of the Government in the 
advancement of the arts gives doubtless great encouragement to such a policy. The result 
is that the modern French town-hall is a type of building of distinctive character and interest 
—useful, dignified, and beautiful—of which the municipalities concerned have reason to be 
proud. It expresses, again, that happy combination of utility and art which appears to be the 
birthright of the nation. ; ee 

It only remains for me to express my deep obligation to the various gentlemen who 80 
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kindly granted me assistance in these investigations and supplied me with plans and other 
information respecting the buildings I visited. Among these perhaps I may specially 
mention Messieurs the Mayors of Versailles and Neuilly; Monsieur Bouvard, Directeur des 
Services d'Architecture to the City of Paris [Hon. Corr. M.]; Monsieur l'Tnspecteur-en- 
Chef des Beaux-Arts, City of Paris; Monsieur Formige, Architect to the Hotel de Ville, 
Paris; Monsieur V. Dutoeg, Architect of the Hotel de Ville, Neuilly; Monsieur H. Le Grand, 
Architect of the Hotel de Ville, Versailles ; Monsieur Dulong, successor to Monsieur Rouyer 
as Architect to the Mairie du X’ Arrondissement, Paris; MM. Dupont and Poivert, Architects 
of the Hotel de Ville, Sens ; the “ Secrétaire-Ginéral " of the Hotels de Ville at Versailles, Sens, 
and Tours: and Monsieur L. Chemin at the Hotel de Ville, Paris. I have also to thank 
Mr. H. Heatheote Statham for kind advice in the selection of some of the buildings visited. 


>" _ 
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ARCHITECTURAL JOURNALISM. 
By Mavrice B, Anas [7]. 


Read before the Northern Architectural Association, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 20th February 1907. 


pass the hour more interestingly than the precise programme immediately in view. 

From the Pugin-Barry controversy onwards it has formed part of my business to come 

into contact with a number of people more or less known to fame in the architectural world, 
and to hear an array of stories told about architects and professional concerns. Through 
flux of time, naturally enough, several of the opinions so expressed, and the experiences thus 
confided, relate to those who have passed away—men reckoned notable personages during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. The disinterested characters and kindly dispositions 
of some of these remain delightfully green in one’s memory; « few, otherwise distinguished, 
exist far less pleasantly fresh in our recollections. I must relinquish what I could but think 
a considerable temptation thus to repeople the stage with such old friends and familiar 
individualities, because we must not overlook susceptibilities likely to be wounded by such a 
recapitulation. ‘Tales, too, told perhaps at the expense of the living, might engender an affront 
with those whom they most concern. ‘The safer course, therefore, will be to avoid all 
confabulations of this nature, and so I will commence my subject with an abstract proposition, 
What is the relation of architectural journalism to architecture as a living art; and is the 
influence of the professional Press conducive to its progress or not? A priori, the answer 
must depend upon two things, viz. a just understanding of architecture as now practised, and 
a proper appreciation of the legitimate sphere of journalism. [It will, at starting, be incidental 
to our inquiry if we also brietly indulge in a little introspection. The modern architect has 
been evolved concurrently with the growth of professional journalism ; the two have developed 
side by side. They appear to be inseparable, and certainly act and react each upon the other. 
We may do well, therefore, to make a note of that circumstance. Moreover, we cannot fail to 
acknowledge the fact that the best architecture which the world has universally recognised 
was erected ages before the days of newspapers or professional architects, and most of it 
dates long prior to the invention of the printing press. The very name of “architect " does not 
even appear to have been in use in England any way till early in the sixteenth century, though 


it came into vogue rather sooner perhaps in Italy. “ Ingeniator” was the designation given 
| uo 


i DO not propose to indulge in personal reminiscences, though perhaps such a Paper might 
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to King Henry L.'s master mason Alnoth; and in the thirteenth century this term might have 
been applied to others and equally to Pierre de Montreuil whom records describe as the head of 
an association of workmen engaged in designing and erecting the Chapel of the Virgin at 
Saint-Germain des Prés, in which ehurch he lies buried. An inseription on the south porch 
of Santa Maria Maggiore, Bergamo, names its designer as “ Magister" Johanes Campiglio 
1360. These worthies were salaried officials employed hy patrons, however, but not 
appointed, of course, by county councils as functionaries to engineer an architectural 
bureau, which makes a difference. We have also to remember that the arts flourished 
in their highest forms unaided by Academical displays or popular gallery shows. The 
noblest triumphs of masterly building and the “supreme of earthly masonry” had 
grown mellow by age centuries on end before professors of architecture found a voeation 
or lecturers on art flourished on a syllabus, Preachers of old time are of course familiar 
in ancient history, and sermons, I suppose, will be delivered till the end of all things. 
This, in passing, reminds me of « second-rate literary acquaintance of considerable pretensions 
who one day made some critical observations to a well-known Canon famous for his preaching 





abilities, and asserted that ere long sermons would become obsolete because as arid 
ineptitudes they caused so much waste of time. My clerical friend retorted that “ sermons 
would be needed so long as ‘bookmaking’ remained a recognised trade.” Compilers of 
books have been termed “bookies.” Bernard Shaw, after alluding to the mistakes made 
by the Great Architect of the Universe, with characteristic modesty called art critics 
“ Press parasites,” «a classification in which Whistler probably voted Ruskin; and Marie 
Corelli, who has given a tone to Shakespeare's hirthpluce, holds the journalist in seorn by 
refusing to furnish her fiction to be reviewed. Preachers proverbially go by the name of 
“sign-posts " in the West of England, “ever giving directions, but never proceeding them- 
selves “—“ sky-pilote,” in fact; while a further unconventional commonplace describes the 
newspaper man as a “penny-a-liner.” Nevertheless, the predestinated way of artistic 
achievement is of necessity marked by milestones in order that the learner along the road 
may trace the evolution and localisation of style both in literature and in art. The annotator 
of architectural periods thus fulfils a useful function, though it is fashionable to decry him and 
his wares as useless baggage. The pwean of the professorial pundit, so high in favour, serves 
to kindle interest and inspire enthusiasm ; while last, but not least, the professional journalist 
takes a modest part in the propaganda of the hour, and furnishes the architect with one of the 
best means of education ready to his hand. Perhaps the journalist has the advantage, seeing 
that his audience is not restricted by four walls. Journalism certainly has its attractions, too, 
for the practitioner who now and again delights to dabble with the pen, however much he may 
rightly dread being thought merely a preacher. William Burges, when speaking disparagingly 
tome abouta lectnring busybody then enjoying the heyday of a very lucrative practice, observed, 
* When S-and-so went into an architect's office a born popular preacher was spoiled.” Burges, 
an exquisite writer and a facile lecturer, replete with a knowledge of the grammar of his art, 
was one of the first to insist upon the risk of artistic intuitiveness being stunted by a surfeit 
of the dry bones of glossological archwology. He foresaw that no advance in living art could 
be possible hy the process of luborionsly reproducing the letter of past modes and styles. Since 
his day the up-to-daters have wandered away from the leading-strings of good taste, ignoring 
precedents, and, proceeding under a vulgar misapprehension, have presumed that preeocions 
newness might pass as a substitute for artistic originality, Adroit as such ingenuity of 
manipulation may ovcasionally be, it is at best only a kind of cleverness quite alien to dignity, 
subversive of breadth, speedily enlminating in becoming absurd. The consummation of the 
queer, only so lately the fashion, has, we hope, seen its climax in the topsytarvydom of design 
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whieh must be ineffably repellent to cultivated minds. The headlines of sensational journalism 
amd snippety paragraphics are of a like kind, ephemeral as a catch-penny, and quite as 
useless. The journalist has to restrain his extravagance if good work is to result, and the 
architect must guard his imaginative faculties if his conceptions are to be accepted as successes, 
The immature by culture alone can learn to eschew the liberties of wanton excess in either 
calling, and so be prevented from running wild or drifting rudderless to ruin. A propos of 
those who ignore rules and attempt designing on strictly novel lines, guided solely by 
their own unaided conceit, Hogarth published a satire illustrating the inhabitants of 
the Moon showing their horrid catastrophes resulting in monstrosities. You will also 
recall his other well-known plate wherein the absurdities arrived at by ignoring the 
laws of perspective are so graphically depicted. ‘These trite conclusions spring unbidden 
to the mind as equally applicable to both the classes of people we are thinking about. 
To achieve distinction and compass suecess both of them must possess inborn qualities 
hayond the seope of extraneous acquisition, and to this extent at least both are identical. 
The architect and the journalist must further coincide in recognising contemporary 
conditions ag men of affairs, perforce realising that the limit of their opportumties 
cannot fail to be largely influenced, not only by their particular environments, but by their 
individual proclivities., Foremost, it is incumbent upon the newspaper reviewer to take 
a wide view of things and cultivate a eatholicity of taste. Architects are prone to work, 
perhaps, in a narrower groove. In all callings the capable man can readily be recognised from 
the dubious dolt by his resourcefulness in selecting methods and adapting ways and means 
appropriate to each problem as it arises, This, in short, is a faculty naturally of the first 
consequence, being the best evidenve available that the head of a man is fittingly adjusted to 
his shoulders, With the crank and faddist it may be assumed that there is generally to be 
found a serew loose somewhere, A born architect never knows when his art impulse first 
began, and it has been said that “an artist's career always begins to-morrow.” But then, 
however true that saying may be, the architect, asa practical master builder, is perpetually 
engaged in proceedings permeated with the actualities of to-day. It is difficult, therefore, to 
appreciate the questionable wisdom of some wiseacres who pretend such relentlessness against 
all certificates whatsoever in regard to architectural proficiency. The receipt of any diploma 
will not certainly initiate any artistic inspiration ; and I admit that no examination in ethics 
cin ensure a capability for good design ; but such a test as is possible in building proficiency 
does-not necessarily turn an artistic student into what has been called a" building barrister.” 
This incisive term was invented by a well-known professorial Fellow of the Institute, a 
copious writer and conspicuous art-class teacher, to describe lus professional brethren, refer- 
ring to them as “special pleaders of an organised and would-be privileged corporation,” 
overlaying the dreary work of artisan drndges with the supercilious trick and grimace 
of art, mistaking that for architecture, as if the architecture of the past, from the 
Parthenon to Westminster Abbey, consisted of a superficial veneer. We fully concur 
with him that design is not, and never can be, the abstract exercise of a faculty plus 
a pair of compasses; but it must be the insight as to the capabilities of material for 
expression when submitted to certain forms of handiwork, the imaginative foresight which 
comes of the designer's experience of his former results. One cannot too often repeat that 
texture distinguishes good architecture from mere building ; and the journalist reiterates this 
fact, adding another as to the need of breadth, and repeating the clainis of good proportion, 
With an insistence which is liable to be wearisome. But for all this humble endeavour, the 
petulant party, who fancies himself in advance of his fellows, turns round on the Press, as if 
it could be held responsible for the inherent shortcomings of architects themselves. The 
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complaint referred to implies that all pictorial prints are inadequate, or something worse ; 
and so the journals are harmful and blameworthy. This is unreasonable, because, howayer 
‘sensible of texture the draughtsman may be, no illustration, photographie or otherwise, can 
actually depict a subtle quality only to be realised in the building itself, where more often than 
not it will be found wanting. All perspectives and representations in the flat are condemned. 
Butterfield told me that he objected to such drawings because they did not produce the effect of 
i building such as was obtained by walking round it. This objection was not convincing. The 
model to seale is the alternative advocated ; and though the model has many advantages, it has 
its distinct limitations, Doctor it up as skilfully as you may in sand, plaster, and paint, the 
quality of texture eludes your grasp; and while you seek redemption in thus “working in the 
round " it is quite as easy to fake a plastic model as a drawing, adding a deceptive attractiveness 
just as often as not. False impressions are given by models as readily as by studies that are 
“passed off’ on clients as “sketch designs.” Burges said, “ It matters little if you do deceive 
your chent, but take care you do not deceive yourselves.” He was man of the world enough to 
remind us that “ half-a-crown is to be found at the bottom of most things,” especially the 
‘arty model. He likewise recognised what a fraud the modern pupilage system has been. 
His summary of its possibilities was expressed with a degree of cynical asperity when he 
wrote that a young architect might thereby be prepared to make money, bring up a family, 
become a ¢hurchwarden, and, above all, be pronounced “ warm” on leaving this mortal sphere, 
bequeathing to the world a name written in water. Perhaps the memorials of such a 
practitioner might befittingly be interred in the back volumes of the Building Papers, there 
recorded through the medium of process prints. Be that as it may, no doubt can exist that the 
failure of the pupilage cooking trade has been continually exposed by the professional Press, and 
the most thorough-going and consistent advocates of the Day-School movement have been 
found among architectural journalists. Speaking personally on this point without egotism, 
I may claim to have initiated the transfer of the Architectural Museum to the Architectural 
Association for the sole purpose of placing the Tufton-street Day School on a sufficient basis 
to give it the chance of developing into the splendid suecess which it has since secured. We 
are advised by our friends not to allow the profundities of the profuse to deceive us. We are 
fully alive to the fact that the best sehooling syllabus, the most complete book knowledge, and 
the most efficient “ art and erafties workshop curriculum are merely stepping-stones towards 
anend, It is only possible to digest a limited amount of such limitless advantage ; and every- 
body knows the transient qualities of uny process of cram. We have all heard of the Irish 
veterinary surgeon who sent in his bill “for eariag your pony till he died.” The ordinary 
pupil rons no risk of this kind, for he has to pick up personally as best he may all the 
knowledge he is likely to get in an ordinary office. Principals perhaps, as a rule, do little 
beyond pocketing the premium. The Day School does afford a systematic method by which the 
pupil can learn from qualified teachers, who may ennoble the mind by the sustaining qualities 
of patient instruction, and yery possibly inspire the taste too. 

It is hardly practicable to define the vocation of an architect with exactitude nowadays. 
The definition issued by the American Institute led to no little adverse comment, and I have not 
seen any attempt to fix the limitations of a technical journalist. Sometimes people fancy that 
he has taken up this kind of work, having failedatall else. The far-reaching influence of a nobly 
designed building is anyhow beyond reckonin g, and the same, too, may be said of the power ofa 
capable Press. If we assert that the English papers are second to none, if is perhaps no more 
than facts justify. Noone realises the shortcomings of his trade better than the publicist, 
particularly should he chance to be an adept in his craft. Whether architecture is 
recognised as chiefly replete with poetic possibilities, or is treated as a prosaic building business, 
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to be enlivened only by the occasional contentious nieeties of professional politics—to which- 
ever, side you attribute the most importance you are considerably indebted to the good offices 
of the journalist. This is sometimes not so fully acknowledged as might be expected, but in 
any event you will agree that we all owe a debt of gratitude to the enterprising secretaries of 
our several Societies for annually arranging their sessional programmes and discussions, 
thereby adding to the dissemination of knowledge and the common stock of technical informa- 
tion, Public interest also in architectural matters is augmented in no small degree by these 
means, largely, I may add, by the help of the journals. : 

Now and again only, however, does it happen that some more venturesome spirit than 
the rest, gifted, it may be, with a nimble mind and presenting, perhaps, an attractive 
personality, propounds some paradoxical revelation, and to this end assumes a troculent air, 
riding a-tilt at generally accepted conclusions, and thus, for the nonce, unseats our common 
complacency and sets people thinking. A welcome ever awaits such an intellectual libertine, 
either in the press, in the pulpit, or on the platiorm—one who can capably arouse the 
lethargic quintessence of his fellows and startle their latent powers of combativeness into 
activity. Nothing can be more dismal than to drone on, treating a daily task as a drudgery. 
Even the unrestrained prodigality of L'Art Nouveau obtained recognition as an attempt to 
emancipate applied design from antiquated senility. To preach with perapicuity belongs not 
to the many, and to practise with distinetion comes only to the few. Their little leayen must 
be looked to for the leavening of the whole lump. With this purpose the architectural Press 
stands for a good deal, and by its means the chiefs in the profession for the time being are 
brought into touch with the unseen countless numbers of inarticulate workers, who are thus 
influenced for the better. In a sense, of course, the immediate result perhaps is incomparable 
with the old traditional guidance which has for ever been lost. The patriarchal personal 
influence and primitive receptivity of the learner, too, ara numbered with the past. In the 
thick of competitive claims for the mastery and the strident demands of labour it is somewhat 
remarkable to note how firmly conservative instincts intrude and reassert themselves even 
among so-called emancipated individuals who take a foremost place as convinced Progressives. 
The fallacy of one-sided and over-belanded Free Trade is an instance in point. Personally I 
pride myself on a splendid set of prejudices, and confess a predilection for old-fashioned ways. 
New journalism does not attract me with its “ hidden treasure “ and “ missing grandmother” 
competitions, It was therefore with considerable diffidence that I accepted the invitation to 
read ® Paper on architectural journalism, notwithstanding what may be called my accumula- 
tion of prolonged connection with the Press, for I may be behind the times. I presume that 
the suggestion that I should say something on the subject originated in a knowledge of my 
thirty-five years’ intimate acquaintance and personal experience, which for a practising 
architect engaged also in such a project is, 1 believe, unique—anyway in this country. No 
one appears to haye thought journalism in relation to architecture needed talking about, and 
the adaptability of the subject to a Sessional Paper, so far as I know, has never been tried 
before. Hitherto I have refrained from alluding to the matter in public, preferring to let the 
work accomplished in this regard speak for itself; and this, for one thing, is why I have left 
to others the opportunity of responding on behalf of the Press. It is doubtful if anything 
remains for me usefully to say. A novice quite likely might tell you more than can be 
reasonably expected from one growing mature in the journalistic ealling. The financial aspect 
of the matter I do not contemplate discussing, and the mechanical details of newspaper pro- 
duction are already well known. I hold no brief on behalf of the professional Press. These 
publications require no apology at my hands. They appear to be very flourishing, and far 
from degenerating into « moribund condition, When they have ceased to serve their mission 
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death will gather in all that remains of their enterprise and service. The staple pabulum of 
all class journals naturally has to be sought in professional polities and fiduciary economics. 
Without advertisement revenue no paper could exist a day. The merit and variety of the 
illustrations comprise their chief interest and permanent value. But beyond the seope 
of the immediate needs of the business of the architect, the surveyor, and the builder, a much 
wider question, as you will presently see, is involved in the prosperity of the architectural 
Press. We need not stay to find the least common denominator in determining where the 
evils resulting from these periodicals commence or where their possible good may end. That 
knowledge would be of little use even if found, It is far more to the purpose to remember 
what Professor Armstrong said about the imminence of education: “ Interest cannot always 
he maintained at bursting point; in school, as in the world, uninteresting work must be done 
sometimes, and in point of fuct it is most important to acquire the art of doing uninteresting 
work in @ serious and determined way.” It would surpass the wit of man to make every 
number of any serial publication come up to one invariable standard of excellence, and only 
when uniformity of dendly dulness sets in can it be said that a just cause for complaint arises, 
A margin of merit must be conceded. And, further, in criticising the journals, as everybody 
has a right to do, people so often overlook the fact that things in which they chance to be 
particularly interested are the very subjects which others care nothing about, and rice versa. 
The best of us are apt to take too restricted a view, curtailing our energies to personal interests, 
and so overlook much that is going on around us. I doubt if even the most alert prognosti- 
cator can foresee or trace with any exactitude the precise goal to which all the educational 
activity of the present time is tending. Suffice for us to know that trades and mantfacturing 
processes are being revolutionised, and, amidst the immense potentialities of technical training, 
are being extended and advanced both at home and abroad, thus influencing the destinies of 
nations after a fashion,and on a seale unknown to previous generations. From whatever 
standpoint we view these things, they ace beyond our control, and we shall do well to waste no 
time hankering after primitive traditional customs and patriarchal feudalism. The old order 
has become absolutely incompatible with contemporary economies, Fabian or otherwise. Our 
immediate concern is as clear as noonday; building workers must be brought into unison. 
Municipal trading schemes, Direct Labour undertakings, and syndicate combines may do 
much, but they are not likely to corner the building industry just at present. County councils, 
like commercial Trust Syndicates, have, however, Journals of their own to promote their 
own ends. The architect with an eye to coming events cannot afford to ignore the necessity 
of looking to his bearings, least of all to dispense with the journals of his professional class. 
His paramount influence as an artist is very valuable and essential asset, convineing 
enough up to a certain point; but the only footing upon which he may safely rely as a 
stand-by is his function and ability as chief builder and master of the works, qualified as a 
building expert capable of holding his own in the open market, equal to difficult constructional 
problems, economie modes of building, and able to protect his client's interests when dealing 
with enterprising contractors. All this is so well understood, and so mundane, that even a 
journalist might perhaps blush at such a recapitulation of the obvious. But, for all that, the 
architect must learn to wake up, and it is hardly necessary to remind him through you ~ 
what a stupendous concern the building industry has become, and what a different affair 
the trade of a builder is now from what it used to be only a few years ago. Remember the 
inultitudinous interests thus embraced and how many of them are individually antagonistic, 
competing in almost every grade in the stress of stern reality. The architect has the best of 
reasons for knowing what cutting competitors will do, and the journals are fully aequainted 
with the every-day struggle for existence. How is all this gradually affecting the architect ? 
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Kingineers and specialists of every variety, including the so-called Guilds of Art Workers and 
Crafts, are all uniting in some way or another to wrest the architect's vocation from him and 
insinuate his end as a mere superiluity. The more affluent members of our profession may 
think lightly of such inroads, treating them as of noimportance. Notso the rank and file, who 
can plainly see what this process, which is being encouraged, really means, first in one direction 
and then in another, till one's opportunities become smaller by degrees and rapidly less, not only 
for “designing in beauty and building with truth,” but in the meantime the architect's bread- 
and-cheese chances may be said to stand in jeopardy every hour. [ am not a pessimist, but as 
i journalist I may attempt to pat into plain terms what so many must have in their minds. It 
may be that what folks in Neweastle are thinking to-day the world will be thinking to-morrow. 

Consider the position after a broad view of what is going on in almost every centre of 
activity with Polytechnics, Arts and Science schools, Crafts classes and Trades colleges, all 
erowded like busy hives of industry, creating a throng of either co-operators with architects or 
competitors against them, No solution whatever will be arrived at by being supercilious, 
because the architect must become alive to the ultimate problem involved. He cannot afford 
either to ignore or stand aloof in this movement if he is to secure a hold on the wider issues 
of our national life, The professional journals constitute a much more intimate factor in this 
regard than perhaps may have occurred to you before, and it is evident that, among the vast 
concourse of students and teachers comprehended in the Higher Educational Scheme just 
alluded to, there exists an untold number of readers for whom the building papers haye a 
very real interest. 

Beyond this, again, there is the power of the Press in influencing public judgment ; and 
often it would be impossible to obtain a hearing without the aid of journaiists, who are said 
to hold the ears of King Demos in keeping. Modern intellectual, political, and social con- 
ditions differ totally from those prevailing in the days of the Plantagenets; and yet we 
‘re continually being lectured about the diserepaney of methods architecturally character- 
istic of the Middle Ages as compared with those of the reign of King Edward VII. 
Those who most harp on this string are the inconsistent people who never cease to 
bemonn caustically what they designate the inanities of the Gothic Revival. These also 
are the crities, too, who say that the architectural papers only serve to make the cribber’s 
repository replete with an ever-increasing choice of patterns, and mostly bad ones at 
that, because, forsooth, the aforesaid candid grumblers mostly keep their own precious 
productions to themselves. Thus, on their own showing, they never give the reader even 
“rare chance of seeing how things ought to be done. This criticism about cribbing leaves 
my emotions quite untouched. I have seen too much of it done ‘by every variety of 
architect, “’twixt wind and water,” to be moved on that account; and my experience is that 
howe who make the most fuss about giving their brains to other people are the last persons 
in the world who run any real risk quite in that way. By continually publishing the best 
Contemporary drawings of the most successful buildings, and in illustrating the designs chosen 
1 ciirrent competitions, the professional periodicals serve an unquestionable service, to say 
nothing of the historie examples of all kinds so copiously given as standards for reference. 
This dissemination is not limited by any means to the cities and big centres of enterprise, 
seeing that individuals living in the most remote places are reached almost as readily, while 
architects and subscribers in our colonies have again and again told us how they look forward 
to see the journals as the mails arrive. We, too, at home, by the same means, are made 
acquainted with what is going on beyond the seas among our fellow workers who are engaged 
in developing countries in which many of our sons will have to make a home. : 

With this expansion almost every industry finds the need of one or more class journals, 
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and the tendency is to increase their number. They extend already far beyond the limitations 
of the particular businesses in which the architect is concerned. No doubt many of these 
minor papers, as more essentially trade journals, are dominated by strictly commercial ideas 
based on the rage for cheapness and actuated by a gross materialism determined by condi- 
tions depending upon facility of manufacture and a sterile system of decentralised labour, 
artificially allocated by Trade-Union shortsightedness, whereby the individual artificer is 
made part of a brainless machine, devoid of personality, and the victim of two opposing 
forces —viz. Labour Party protection on the one hand and cutting contracts with sweated 
foreign slop-work on the other. All this materially adds to the complication of all building 
operations, which by their very nature are sufficiently complex in themselves. Herein lies 
the ultimate issue for the architect, hereby making him essential for the practical success of 
all such undertakings, and thus consolidating his position as indispensable to the employer. 
It constitutes, in fact, the sheet-anchor of the position, This is why I am, at the risk of 
wearying by so much reiteration, insisting upon the folly of belittling the need of an 
architect's business qualifications, because it is 80 easy to deter artistically minded youths 
from becoming practically efficient in this direction, by disparaging the supreme necessity 
for a building expert—as an architect must obviously be—to supervise personally his own 
buildings. It may even be true that a none too scrupulous contractor turns an architect into 
a sort of architectural policeman. Everybody knows what I mean. It is a distasteful expe- 
rience enough, | am fully aware; but, after all, there is no examination test like it to teach 
an urehitect his business, and enable him to master the builder by becoming the actual Master 
Builder himself. With this enormous enlargement of the architect's duties thus necessitated 
by the growth of the multiplicity of concerns in relation to building affairs, the professional 
journal has grown proportionately in importance and has increased concurrently with the 
development of the professional architect all the world over. By the almost plethoric list of 
foreign publications which I attach to this lecture a very fair idea will be obtained as to the 
truth of this assertion. The specimen numbers of the best of these 112 periodicala shown 
to-night have been garnered together from all parts of Kurope, America, and the Colonies, so 
that you may see for yourselves how they compare with our British journals, and I think you 
will admit that such an assemblage makes a very interesting and novel display well worthy of 
your attention. 

Class journalism has long outgrown the time when the papers first in the field presumed 
that the prescriptive rights of priority of occupation precluded friendly relations with new- 
comers. We have outlived such narrow ideas, for strenuous, uncompromising competition has 
levelled such notions’ to the rock-bottom of the problem, presenting but one inevitable solution, 
which, briefly stated, eventually means the survival of the fittest. In the meantime neigh- 
bourly rivalry and emulation fairly conducted afford the best available means conducive to 
wellbeing. I have not the remotest intention of instituting invidious comparisons between 
one periodical and another, either British or foreign, Fach journal can, | dare say, give t 
good account of itself; and 1 am not inclined to set too high a value upon any of them, for 
their shortcomings are ever before me. I have reckoned some very valued friends during my 
journalistic experience among the members of the Press, and I eould tell you some most 
amusing incidents which have come in my way relating to some of them. The gaiety of life 
is enhanced by diversities and contentions, while with some people their foibles constitute 
their greatest charm; folks are so very human after all, Eyen behind the screen of the 
imposing editorial * We” this is so nt times. Tt has often occurred to me how remarkable 
it is that equally able individuals should entertain such (liametrically contrary opinions about 
the merits or otherwise of the selfsame thing. There is, 1 suppose, no acoounting for 
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people’s tastes. Such is the habit of mankind. What a humdrum pellicle of a place this 
“valley of tears" would be if we all thought alike! Our journals would be duller than they 
sometimes are already. Much of their space is necessarily oceupied with ephemeral matter 
answering the fugitive needs of the hour; but you will do well to note that, whatever power the 
Press may possess, it cannot make insignificance significant. I mean these papers have in the 
main to be recognised as records of other people's doings, and they reflect the best that is being 
produced at the time. On the whole, this agreeable task is well performed with a catholicity of 
selection, a regularity and an impartiality which at least commends itself and pleases the 
majority. There always remains a residuum who would like to have a paper all to themselves, 
and I dare say think they would do great things. Judged by an academic standard, or looked 
at through the barnacles of a cult, some of the illustrations are mediocre enough, it is true, un- 
relieved by freshness or artistic charm ; but obviously great designers can be counted on the 
fingers, and distinguished works of art necessarily are few. An annual magazine might have 
leisure to collect and pick out the supreme, eliminating everything which does not count as 
excellent, though I doubt it. Somehow good, bad, and indifferent performances gain equal 
publicity, and this is precisely the distinguishing characteristic of each Royal Academy 
show, as in every other exhibition. The work of the most capable man even is unequal, and 
occasionally most disappointing. Weekly journals are primarily newspapers, and you cannot 
reasonably compare them with expensive magazines ; but no monthly publication can compete 
with them in the matter of large circulation and thorough representation or up-to-date form. 
In passing judgment upon the relative value of any illustrations, it is clear that, though the 
subjects may lack artistic merit, they probably present an interest of another kind, perhaps as a 
planning scheme or some special kind of building of exceptional value to one class of reader, but 
of little use to another. The journals are very much what the profession is capable of making 
them. ‘Taken as a whole, the work chosen for illustration, if not above the average standard, 
certainly is not below that level. The reports of meetings and reprints of Sessional Papers 
add immensely to their permanent importance, thereby reaching subseribers in all parts of 
the world. The public service rendered by the reviews which constantly appear in connection 
with architectural competitions is too evident to need elaboration, and so is the advantage 
accruing from the medium afforded in interchanging ideas by correspondents, and in circulating 
reports of legal cases connected with building enterprise. The Designing Club, inaugurated a 
quarter of a century ago in the Building News, has been such an unqualified suceess that 
perhaps I may be pardoned for specially alluding to it. There is a further feature of practical 
importance supplied by the leading periodicals yet deserving mention, and that is the ocea- 
sldnal issue of measured drawings and details, or the reproduction of historic documents 
connected with ancient buildings, which are of incalculable value. Many an example sub- 
sequently ruined by fire or mutilated by bad restoration would have been left unrecorded but 
for such timely illustrations. Asan instance in point, allusion may be made to the publica- 
tion in the Building News for 26th October, 1888, of the drawing signed by Sir Christopher 
Wren and dated 1719, showing the north transept facade of Westminster Abbey as it stood 
prior to Wren's alterations, which appear set out on a flap attached to this same document. 
Those who knew the front previous to the rebuilding commenced by Sir Gilbert Scott and 
finished by Pearson, will remember the condition in which Wren left the fabric. The newly 
appointed Surveyor to the Abbey, Mr. W. R. Lethaby [J], has evidently found this 
reproduction extremely useful. The evidence thus afforded also led to the examination of 
some other drawings of less importance left by Wren, and now in the possession of Mr. 
Sidney Lee [F.], who lent this eminently interesting one to the Building News. These 


drafts are referred to at length in Mr. Lethaby's delightful hook, lately published, on the 
xXx 
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Craftsmen of the Abbey, and he has likewise reprinted some measured drawings of parts 
of the church, origimally given in the same journal, since when material changes in the work 
represented have occurred. 

As years come and go, the gigantic growth of serial accumulations is inevitable, and 
many ingenious subscribers have endeavoured to cope with this vast aggregation hy devising 
indices and file compendiums of their own with a view to classification. Perhaps the index 
printed with a paper every half-year furnishes, after all, the best means for reference, and 
when bound ma small folio such indices are easy of access, and can he cheaply preserved. 
Nothing could be more hopelessly unmanageable than a lot of bundles of unbound parts of 
any periodical. It must be largely composed of inconsequential matter; but on the other 
hand these volumes do contain considerable information which cannot be found elsewhere. 
The great point is to keep the indices for ready application so as to make the information 
accessible. 

I will now endeavour, in conelusion, to supply a brief.epitome of the genesis of class 
journalism as connected with building interests. The earliest technical periodical issued in 
this country, so far as I am aware, was the Builders’ Magazine in 1786; but it only ran 
through one volume. George Cook, who combined the trade of a builder with the calling of an 
architect, was the editor. John Carter, whose name is familiar in connection with two or three 
architectural books of that time, did the illustrations. It may be convenient to recall some 
of his contemporaries, such as Bartoloxzi, Piranesi, Fred Nash, and Halfpenny, who preceded 
Pugin, Mackenzie, and Le Keox as architectural draughtsmen and illustrators of eminence. 
Other attempts at journalism of this kind may haye been attempted during the early years of 
the last century, but I could find nothing in the British Museum. Among the pioneer papers 
of which we possess copies are the Mechanic's Magazine, poblished in 1828: and about the 
same date the Mechanic's Weekly Journal was issued; followed ten years later by the 
Architectural Magazine, founded by Loudon; and this was the first exclusively architectural 
paper. Its illustrations resemble those in Loudon’'s familiar Encyclopedia of Farm, Cottage, 
and Villa Architecture, which came out in 1830. Interior work was included in the magazine, 
and furniture was made a leading feature. The editor penned a very voluminous introduction, 
and a Mr. Trotman opened with an essay on the Elementary Forms of Classic Architecture, 
with examples. Mr. William Rose, in a more enterprising spirit, discoursed on the advantages 
of the use of slate and iron in combination for domestic furniture, accompanied by drawings. 
The Duke of York's Column is illustrated by plans, elevations, and a perspective taken from 
below the steps looking from the Park towards Carlton House Terrace as designed by Benjamin 
Wyatt. It is interesting to note that in this same magazine descriptions oceur of attempts 
which were then being made to start architectural societies in London, so that journalism for 
architects preceded their foundation. One coterie commenced to meet in Exeter Hall in 1881, 
followed by an association having for its object the “Study of Architecture and Archeology,” 
while a third society existed primarily for the purpose of social dinners in a sort of professional 
“free and easy” or ‘small and early.” As an outcome of these assemblies the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was founded in 1884. About thirtean years after that date 
the then rising generation of architects met in Lyon's Inn Hall, St. Mary-le-Strand, and 
constituted the Architectural Association. 

The earliest weekly professional paper was called the Civil Engineer and Architect's 
Journal, It came out in 1837 from an address in King Street, Westminster, the price being 
Gd. Ite get-up resembled a mechanic's print, with very sparse illustrations and a weakness 
for bridges as a stock subject. In 1840 4 new periodical called the Surveyor, Engineer, and 
Architect appeared, and you will notice the inverse sequence adopted in its title. The be 
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was one shilling per month, giving lithographic illustrations devoted to plans and sections ; 
and although the art department was of very secondary importance, the advance made was 
considerable over previous enterprises. 

Alfred Bartholomew commenced the publication of The Builder in 1843, very much on 
the lines of Loudon’s magazine, already alluded to, both as to shape and style. There were 
only a very few woodcut illustrations, devoted mainly to machinery and small buildings such 
as lodges and cottages, with occasional seraps of old detail drawn in the poor manner of the 
period. Its price was 8d, per week. The Artizan was started the same year, and in 1844 
Weale’s Quarterly Papers were begun, Another periodical of this period was the Architect 
and Building Operative, which had only a short career under an altered title, the Architect 
and Building Gazette. This serial was a considerably improved kind of publication, far 
superior to any other of its class produced prior to 1849. Jobbins engraved the full-page 
plates, which fact alone ensured distinction, and evidently the editor was an enterprising 
individual, for in 1850 he published a large folded lithograph plate of Bridgwater House by 
Charles Barry. The second volume exceeded the merit of the first, and the published price 
was 4d.a week. The Great Exhibition of 1551 made things hum, and amidst all the excitement 
of wild-cat enterprise # five-shilling Architectural Quarterly Review blossomed into being, 
with quite a literary character about it, precisely worthy of so ambitious a yenture, and 
designed to treat of most matters appertaining to the art and science of architecture, A 
fulsome introduction leisnrely advocating the value of criticism and insisting on professional 
culture will be found among its contents. Also an editorial comment appeared on the 
unfairness of the competition for the exhibition building, just then a burning question, 
Reviews appear of the contemporary new books on medi#yal architecture by Parker and 
Edmund Sharpe. A quarterly list of buildings in progress 1s printed atlength. The Buslding 
News issned its first number in 1855 at its present priceof 4d. The title at first was the Land 
and Building News, the office being in Old Boswell Court, Temple, St. Clement's, W.C., 
in which parish the journal continues to be published. In 1872 a departure of a notable 
kind was inangurated by Mr. Passmore Edwards, and the Building News assumed the 
lead as the pioneer of a better form of architectural illustration. Years prior to that this 
paper introduced “galvano-zincography” as a novelty, the first sheet so printed being a 
very creditable view of Menville Church Doorway, Alsace. The process blocks, now so 
universally employed, were thus forecasted. The Architect, under the editorship of the 
genial late Professor Roger Smith, was produced first in 1869, The same shape and type 
and style of heading used by its long since defunct precursor of the same name were 
adopted, but its plates were few in number. The Hritish Architect came out first in 
Manchester in 1874 with the avowed object of localising the venture as representing the 
architects of the Midlands; but it was not long before the publishing office migrated to 
London, where the paper is now also printed. The Building World and the Builder's 
Weekly Reporter may be mentioned, and the birth of the Builder's Journal twelve years 
since has to be recorded. The only London monthly magazine in this connection is the 
Architectural Review, now issued at a shilling. The Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, formerly called the Transactions, was begun in 1836. Its circulation is 
confined to the members, giving illustrated official reporte of the proceedings of that body and 
its Allied Societies. The Architectural Association started its own paper in 1887, giving it the 
name of A. 4. Notes, and the junior members, under the direction of nn informal committee, 
have lately produced an intermittent comic print, entitled the Purple Patch. The Society of 
Architects also bas a small official journal for its members entitled the Architects’ Magaztne. 
The Irish Builder, continued since 1870 in Dublin, is concerned with local affairs chiefly, and 
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otherwise follows the lines of its London contemporaries. The Architectural Association 
Sketch Book commenced in 1867, and still continues in folio form. It can seareely be over- 
estimated for the use of students, Already a brief allusion has been made to the inter- 
national architectural journals and art magazines, of which a list is attached to this Paper. 
[ have been at some pains to make this bibliography as complete as possible, with which end 
I submitted my catalogue. to Messrs. Williams & Norgate, the foreign booksellers, who very 
kindly augmented the list with further particulars, giving also the London prices in the 
majority of cases, which will be useful. Iam indebted also to the Librarian of the Institute, 
Mr. Rudolf Dircks, for reading over the list and for generously giving me the advantage of 
his special knowledge, 

On the eve of my reading this lecture, it is an interesting coincidence to see a statement 
appearing in the Press to the effect that next June it is intended to hold an international 
exhibition of professional journals at vopenhagen, organised by a Danish association. The 
proposal is described as being of a somewhat novel character. Ti may be that the corre- 
spondence carried on during the past three months to obtain specimens and particulars of 
periodicals for our collection to-day has suggested the larger enterprise alluded to, 

With regard to these Continental publications it has to be noted that the strict rule of 
annual subseription mostly obtains, and under this régime individual copies are not supplied 
to non-subseribers. In England and in America readers have the option of purchasing any 
particular number or part of the periodicals they may fancy. his no doubt is a great 
advantage to the public, but the publisher has to determine the limit of his editions by the — 
average demand; consequently any issue which happens to prove specially popular speedily 
runs out of print. Other numbers less in demand lapse into “waste,” which results in a loss 
to the proprietors, besides being the indirect occasion of loss to the readers, and for this 
reason the output on every periodical necessarily is caleuluted upon a provision as near as 
may be to cover the depreciation inevitably accruing under such a system. On the other 
hand, when the edition of a serial is defined by a regular number of annual subseribers, as 
happens on the Continental plan, this loss is obviated, leaving more available capital 
expenditure on the improvement of the publication itself. The conduet of any journalistic 
enterprise obviously must be based upon commercial considerations, unless, of course, the 
publication is run to further the particular views or ulterior sims of the proprietor. Thisis not 
likely to apply to the architectural Press. which, like any other business enterprise, is founded 
on the principles of supply and demand; but there is this to be said, that those who really 
value the paper which represents their interests would do well to remember how this aspect 
of the matter concerns the reader as well as the proprietors—at least to this extent, because 
snecess in furthering the ends for which both the architect and the architectural journalist 
are working must largely depend upon the co-operation of the subscribers to these periodicals, 
not only by contributing to their pages, and as correspondents, giving early information of 
matters of general interest, but by regularly taking in their papers. I make no apology for 
thus coming to 80 conclusive a point which otherwise might not occur to you. Class journals 
do not appeal to the public in the first instance, though their Opinions fre constantly quoted in 
the popular newspapers, thus materially assisting the aime and interests of the community 
which the architectural journals more immediately represent = and it is primarily on their own 
constituents that the professional periodicals must rely for support, 

It may be possible still for a limited set of individuals to ignore obligations both to their 
professional societies and professional Press. Of late years this attitude has happily given 
way largely in favour of a better and more liberal recognition of esprit de corps ; and thongh 
a few Ishmaels will always exist, no permanent place of honour is the heritage in the republic 
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of art, either as the privilege of the moblesse, or as due to mere monetary affluence; indeed, 
though these are undoubted social gains, they are in themselves not conducive to great artistic 
attainment, and distinctly tend to cripple individual effort and self-sacrifice, without which 
nothing really distinctive is ever to be accomplished. Religion is more than ethics, and 
architecture is more than science—it is an art, the handmaid of the Divine. 


List oF Amwenican, CoLoNIAL, AnD Foreign ABCHTTECTURAL PERIODICALS, WITH THEIR TEKMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION Ix ENGLAND. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ON THE RESOLUTIONS REGARDING THE 
QUESTION OF REGISTRATION PASSED 3ep APRIL 1906. 


Presented to the General Body at the Meeting of the 4th March 1907 and adopted, 
subject to the omission af Clause (I.) Section IV. 


‘To tue Rovat [xstirvre or Brirish Arcurrects,— 
| Srerron I. 

The Council have had under their consideration the Report and Recommendations of the 
Registration Committee adopted in principle at the General Meeting held 3rd April 1906 [see 
page 329], and have the honour to report as follows :— 

Seorton IT. 

The pie pale Batata were laid down in that Report, and agreed to :— 

Principle A.—That the Institute should endeavour to obtain Parliamentary recog- 
nition of its Membership. | | 

Principle B—That it be made compulsory after, say, 1912, that all Architects, 
before receiving the Diploma of Membership of the Institute, must have passed through 

a definite course of Architectural Education. | 

Principle C.—That a temporary class of Licentiates of the R.L.B.A. should be 
established, | 
Principle D.—That in future Fellows be elected— 
From the class of Associates ; 
By the Council in special cases. 
Principle &—That disciplinary powers of the Institute should be increased, with 
power of appeal. 
; Secrios IIT, 
‘The proposal that the name of the Institute should be changed to the Royal College 
of Architects was not favourably received by the majority. 


Section LV. 

In the application to Parliament for an Act, the following were suggested as the 
essential points to be urged and objects to be attained :— 

(F.) ‘To declare that it is in the public interest to enable the public to distinguish 
architects recognised as qualified by a competent authority from those not so recognised. 

(G.) Toextend the present chartered privileges of the R.I.B.A. making it th e statutory 
wuthority for the education and examination of architects for admission to the Institute. 

(H.) ‘To legalise a Seale of Charges. 

(l.) To require public bodies to employ a professional member of the R.ILB.A” 

(N.B.—This Clause was etruck out by resolution of the Meeting.) 


| Seetion V. 

The Council have given careful consideration to all the principles above enumerated, 
und recommend that as a first step a Revised or Supplemental Charter should be applied for, 
embodying as many of the principles set forth in Section II. as possible, and that when this 
has been done an Act of Parliament should be applied for as soon as practicable. They now 
proceed to deal with each principle in detail. 
Principle A.— Parliamentary Recognition of Membership of RI.B.A. 

This is explained by Section IV. above. 


* This is not intended to disqualify public officials in the employ of public bodies at the thine of the passing of the Act. 
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Principle B.—Compulsory Architectural Training. 

(1) The Council recommend that effect shall be given to this principle by altering 
the Charter and By-laws so as to make this training a condition precedent to entering for 
the Final Examination qualifying for membership of the Institute, and legalise 
machinery for dealing with the subject from time to time, so as to get the advantage of 
experience, 

Principle C.—Licentiates. 

(2) It is intended that the period of entry into this class shall close twelve months 
after the date of the Revised or Supplemental Charter; after that date no person shall be 
mimitted a Licentiate, and on the resignation or death of the last surviving Licentiate, 
the class shall cease to exist. This new temporary class of Licentiates shall be a non- 
corporate one —i.¢. & class having no corporate rights in the property of the Institute, no 
authority to control its management, and paying a subseription for a specified considera- 
tion; that is to say, they shall have the use of the Institute premises, the receipt of 
the Institute publications, the privilege of using the initials L.R.LB.A. and the privilege 
of being present at all meetings of the Institute, except Business Meetings, and taking part 
in the disenssions on Papers read. | 

(3) Licentiates shall be persons elected by the Council within twelve months of the date 
of the Revised or Supplemental Charter who have attained the age of thirty years, and who 
at the date of their application for admission shall have been—(a) for at least five sue- 
cessive years engaged as principals in the practice of architecture - or (5) for not less than 
ten years engaged in the study or practice of Architecture to the satisfaction of the 
Council, 

(4) The Council are also of opinion that a special examination might be 
established for Licentiates, enabling them to enter the Fellowship class should they 
become in due course eligible. 

Principle D.— Election of Fellows. 

(5) This is governed by a resolution of the Institute, 6th June 1904, as follows ; “ After 
the Slst December 1906 (extended by Resolution of the Royal Institute at the General 
Meeting of the 4th December 1906 to the 81st December 1907) every person desiring to 
he admitted a Fellow shall be required to have passed the examination or examinations 
qualifying him as an Associate, or shall be elected from the ranks of the Associates. But 
in specia) cases the Council * by votes of three-fourths of such members of the Council as 
aire present and voting at a meeting of the Council, shall have power fo dispense with 
such examination or examinations.” 

(6) The Fellowship is thus generally to be open only to Associates, or those who have 
qualified for admission as Associntes - but the Council recommend that it shall be also 
open to Licentiates under certain conditions. (See paragraph 4, Principle C, of the 
present Section.) | 

Principle E.— Disciplinary Powers. 

(7) The Council propose to increase the disciplinary powers of the Institute by 
obtaining authority to publish in the public Press the fact of the expulsion of a member 
of any class. 

Section VI. 
With regard to Section ITI. above, the Council do not recommend that the name 
“ The Royal Institute of British Architects " should be changed. 


Seorion VIL 
Although such considerations are for the present outside the scope of the reference to the 
Council, they yet venture to suggest that the alteration of the Charter and By-laws in 


* The Council recommend that at leavt sixteen members of Council should be present, 
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aceordance with the above recommendations might be a convenient opportunity for making 
other alterations, such as - 


(8) The modification of the By-law regulating the formal presentation of members at 
a General Meeting. : , 

(0) The reorganisation of the machinery for filling the office of President or Honorary 
Secretary in the event of a vacancy arising from death or resignation during any Session. 

(10) The abolition of the power given to the Council to elect direct to the Fellowship 
the President or President-Elect of an Allied Society. 

(11) The consideration of the representation of the Allied Societies on the Council. 


By order of the Council, 
25th February 1907. ~ W. J. LOCKE, Secretary. 


The following is reprinted for the convenience of members :— 


REPORT OF THE REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 
Adopted in principle by the General Body at the Meeting of the 3rd April 1906. 


To ‘rae Royvan Ixsrirvute or Brrrisn AkcHITECTS,— 


The Committee have the honour to report that a Sub-Committee have held fifteen sittings, 
aud have heard the evidence and views of twenty-four Architects from various parts of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, | 

As a result of their deliberations, the Committee are impressed with the dosire of many Architects 
(especially those who are practising in the provinces) that s legal status should be given to duly qualified 
practitioners in Architecture, and they are of opinion that this can be met by applying to Parliament 
for a legal Diploma of Membership of the Royal Institute of British Architects, it being made com- 
pulsory that after (say) 1912 all Architects, before receiving this Diploma, must have passed through a 
definite course of Architectural Education in a recognised School. — 

The Committee believe that in a short time if this were done the holding of such a Diploma would 
prove to be of professional value to all practising Architects. | 

It is generally admitted by the advocates of the present draft Bill that the ay chance of getting 
Parliamentary powers to carry out such a penalising proposal as the registration of the title of Architect 
would be: {1) by placing the registration in the hands of o Board partly composed of members outside 
the Institute, though it is suggested that the Institute should be lareely represented upon it; and (2) by 
exempting from its operations all the members of the Institutions of Surveyors and Civil Engineers. 
* 18 ilso generally admitted that the standard for admission to such Registration would have to be o 
Ow One, . 

The Committee believe that unless the profession can approach Parliament with approximate 
tnanimity there is little chance, in the present state of public business in the House of Commons, of 
seer any contentious measure passed. | ae 

be Committee therefore recommend that at present the Institute should confine itself to 
attempting to obtain Parliamentary recognition for its membership, an attempt which, they believe, 
would meet with very general auppe Such State recognition would encourage education and mise 
the qualifications of Architects, and would at the same time avoid the temporary necessity of granting a 
Statutory title to unqualified men. -_ “ | 

The Committee recommend that the title of the Institute be changed to that of “The Royal 
College of Architects,” and that a temporary third class of professional members be established. | 

As an Appendix to this Report the Committee submit an outline of suggestions to give effect to the 
recommendations herein contained. | ; | 

The Committee bog leave to state that this Report has been adopted by them unanimously at a 
meeting on the 20th March 1906, at which the following members were present :—Edwin T. Hall (Vice- 
President), in the Chair, R. 8. Balfour, W. H. Atkin Berry, A. W. Brewill Gietttnatian), J. J. Burnet 
(Glasyoy r J.T. Cackett (Newcastle), W. D. Carve, T. E. Colleutt, A. W. 5. Cross, E. Guy Dawber, 
E. M. Gibbs (Sheffield), J. 8. Gibson, W. J. Gilliland (Belfast), Alexander Graham (Hon, ere ee 
E. A. Graning, G. H. Oatley (Bristol), George Hubbard, H. V. Lanchester, A. N. Prentice, G. H. 
Fellowes-! John W. Simpson, John Sister, Leonard Stokes (Vice-President), C. Harrison 
Townsend, Paul Waterhouse, Sir Aston Webb, Edmund Woodthorpe. 
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The President, whose absence through illness was deeply regretted, together with Mr. H. T. Hare, 
Vice-President, and Mr. J. A. Gotch, who were unavoidal ly prevented from attending, have desired 
their names to be added to those appearing. | an 

By order of the Registration Committee, 
20th March 1906, W. J. LOCKE, Secretary. 


' APPENDIX TO THE REPORT. 
Heaps OF SCHEME FOR RAISING QUALIFICATION of AncHITEcrTs. 


1. Revise the Charter, and 
2. Submit a Bill to Parliament. 


CHarterk Revision, 
(a) Change name to Royal College of Architects, and the affixes F.B.LB.A. and A.RLTLB.A. to F.R.C.A, 
CLA. 


and A.R.C.A, 
(4) Substantive provision—In future Fellows to be electad— 
(1) after 1906 from those who have passed the Associates’ Examination or 
(2) by Council in specin] cases. 
(c) To authorise the constitution of a scheme of education to be compulsory on all candidates coming 
up for examination after 1912. : 
(¢) Create new subscribing class of temporary duration, without the power of voting, to be called 
Licentiates reset at a low fee, to admit bona fide Architects who are not eligible for 
P.B.C.A, or A.R.O.A. a. | 
_All members of Allied or other Societies of Architects, found eligible by the Council of 
the R.C.A., to be admitted as Licentiates without election. Admission to class to be closed 
within a year after the passing of the Act. 
All to sign declaration and Deen gi as to Professional Conduct. 
(e) F, A., and L. to be defined as Professional Members. 
(f) Disciplinary powers to be increased with power of appeal, 


Bint To PARniAMEN'. 
Declare it is in public interest that Employers should be enabled to distinguish between Architects 


si as qualified by a competent authority and those not so recognised 

nat— 

(a) Following the precedent of the Law Society, the Royal College of Architects (already recognised by 
Parliament ng authority for granting certificates required by District Surveyors before they 
can receive no? ei he empowered and required, by its Council, to institute and supervise 
Education and Examination of Architects fae aaliteeiae to the R.C.A. and to confer the titles 
F.B.C.A. and A.R.C.A, 
Confirming all such present titles, 

(4) Give statutory foree to present Charters, 

(c) Legalise Scale of Charges, to be approved by Privy Couneil, for all Professional Members of R.C.A. 

(d) Municipalities and other Public Bodies acting in fiduei ition shall on the erection or alteration 
of buildings in cities or towns employ a Professio: of the R.C.A. 


(.V.2.—It is a question if clause (d) should be introduced ; but it is likely to commend itself to 


Parliament, and it follows a poliey lon supported by the Conneil and by a large number of the members 
of the Institute. At the worst it could be struck iat of the Bill.) faa 


RESOLUTIONS CARRIED AT THE GENERAL MEETING HELD Sap APRIL 1908. 
(1) Resonven, ananimously, That the gener! rinciples of the Report and Recommendations of the 
Registration Committee, dated 20th March 1900, he corel and the dokiita vefarend to the 
ig Aasgesa for further aa iat and report to the General Body. | 
} MESOLVED, unanimously, That the Council be requested to take tho ecestary s, when th 
scheme in accordance with the first Resolution is pustatied and approved by the Genetal Body to 
opely pp en Ras sd the King for a Revised or Supplemental Charter, and to prepare and present is 
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“ DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING REPORT. 
Mr. Evwrs T. Haus, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Toe Coamwax, In formally presenting to the Meeting 
the foregoing Repert, a copy of which had already been 
sent to every member osiding in the United Kingdom, 
sail he proposed to pat the Report to the Meeting section 
by section. Sections [, IL, and ILI. were merely a report of 
what had been laid down by o resolution of Institute. 
Hection IV, was the first section for consideration, and he 
would move that it be adopted, if the Meeting were of 
opinion that it was in accordance with the resolutions 
pasced at the meeting of the Srd April Inst year. He 
should mention that a copy of the Report had been sent to 
every Allied Society in the Kingdom, and that with tho 
exception of very piling details the Allied Societies had 
approved it. Their suggestions, nll relating to very small 
matters, bol been carefully considered by the Council 
before the adoption of the Report, and the Conncil were 
able to say that they had the assent of all the Allied 
Soeleties to the scheme outlined therein. 

Mr. G. A. T. Minpierox [ A.) asked Wolkases (Fy. LD i ea 
and (Ij) of Seetion IV. could be pot separately, aa 
two or three amendmenta to pro 

Tie Cosmas: Uf iis the please at the Meeting we 
will take them separately, 

Mr. Joux Staren [(F.j}: Are we to consider Sections 1, 
TL, and TfL. as passed ? 

Tuk Cyamuas: Sections L, U., and D1. are merely 
records of principles spend by resclutions of the 
Institute passed on the Grd April last: but to put the 
matter in order, I will uak the Meeting to signify their 

approval of these sections as a recon’ of what has 
occurred. 

Upon a show of hands this of the Report was 
agreed to, Clause (F) of Section | Wadi alad eaenad la: 

Tue Cratmas having moved elanse (G) of Section [V.. 

Ar, Minoterox moved that the clanse be amended by 
substituting at the end the words “the profession of archi- 
tecture for the word “Institue,” so os to read: “To 
extend the present chartered privileges of the B.I.B.A.. 
Miking it the statutory authority for the education and 
examination of architects for admiszion to the profession 
of architecture.” It woald be remembered, he anid, that 
on the 11th June Inat year the Institute passed the follow- 
ing resolution: “ That ihe Council be instructed to con- 
alder the cited Kingdosa ath including all architects practising 
i the U thin the acope of the Institute.” 

The word * Coractionnilitg " waa used, not “ advisability,” 
which would moan taking for tod. The principle of 
ulvicability, therefore, was Fully nocd as the general 

re this Report, and if they altered the clanse as 

© proposed, they wohld give te it the authority of the 

Institute. The whole point was to improve the position of 

architecture. By strengthening the Institute—by insisting 
that every prectising architect in the future should be a 


moe the Institute in some branch or srg s 


hoped ta then the profession, When ha ranved last 
June the resolution he lind just quoted, he pul forward a 
poe pitied ie dyn io that now before them. He 
had then ted that the Pollows and Associates should 
y,and that that body shoald include the 
proc ancient cieties and the Society of 
Architects: that thore should be also aclusa of Licentiates, 
and that in future the practice of architecture ahould be 

confined to thoee who were either tempormry bicentiates or 
full members of the Institute, He was willing, however, 
to uceept the position taken up in the Report that the 





classes of Fellowes and Associates should remain aa at 
resent, and that there ahould be o tempo porasy bey of 
Licantiates who would, of aconkcionere op ee Tne the 
eho the ing of the contem the right 
sa ack neetiibecuk That was o ir aah he would 
sate to iaaiii presently. For the moment proposed 
the iverayrnanayrd of the clause in Pie axe pep tly 
thereby greatly strengthening nslitute, prea 
strengthening the measure before them, and inclading in 
the Institute the whole of the architecta of England in the 


future, 


Mr. Percy B. Tenes [F’.] seconded the amendment. 

Mr. A. W. 8. Cisosa, M.A. [F’.), said that, moch as he should 
like to support the amendment, he was unable to do =o 
inasmuch as, rightly or wrongly, they had accepted the 
compromise proposed by Sir Aston Webb, and must-take 
the consequences. 

Tae Catan said that if the clanse was altered as 

, they would Inse all control over architects unless 

i joined the Institute. One of the great features ad- 

vocated i in that room was that they should exercise disel- 

were. If a non-member was guilty of a dis 

Rennes able act, the Institute had no control over him 

ohateaaet but if he was a member of the Institute he 

eould es punished, He thought the change very un- 
deaira ie. 

Mr. J.J. Buuxer, A-R.S.A. [J], said they had passed in 
Section [la clanse empowering them to get an Act of 
Parliament. He must candidly admit be had ant still 
with considerable difficulty while that was passed, He 
was antagonistic to this Purliamentary matter altogether, 
but this was a moment of pry yore they were to stand 
by one ancther for the mutual benofit of the profeasion, 
and, above all, for the mutual benefit of architecture—not 
that he thought there was really any difference. But, having 

ssed that Section LL., they must not thet they 
were professional men, and the most valuable asset they 
had was their sound heaps ui It would never do for 
them to ask Parliament for things which Parliament 
could never grant. He had no doubt whatever that Mr, 
Middleton was actuated by the highest motiveof professional 
duty towarda his profecsional brethren ; but if hisamendment - 
meant anything at all, it meant that the profession was to 
be protected. But surely it was their proudest claim that 
architecture ia not a profession, but ia an art. Architects 
were artista. Could they foe single instance in history 
where an artist had ask any other protection than 
that he should have the sight to work af hia art! Is 
surely was not necessary for them to ask for an Act of 
Parlinment to shot ont all people not educated on certain 
lines from practising architecture, They had only to look 
hack a very short time to find architects who had done 
acme of the grandest buildings who had never been edu- 
cated aa architects or submitted toa pret curriculum 
under any circumstances. Ho begged them not to seek 
this protection. They must give in to one another. He 
ene lata ye omy a 


we 
a 





i art. whe a cae no doubt 
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man again and again until they found out who was the 
right one; but no advice would force them to go to the 
right man, and no educational scheme on the part of the 
Institute would provide the public with an architect in 
the highest sense of the word. It wonld prevent their 
being the victimes of incompetence possibly, as regards 
drawing, plans and construction, and all that science 
would do for them ; but it would not provide them with an 
architect, The highest standard was the artistic one, and 
he desired very strongly, more emphatically than he was able 
to express, to put to them that it waa a matter here of, at 
any rate, not showing small-mindedness in mot admitting 
on artista that an artist will turn up without education, 
and that they must be prepared to receive that man as an 
artist at A moment's notice, at all artista had ever been. 
Therefore he asked them not to support Mr. Middleton's 
suggestion. He did so in all good: of heart, feeling 
sure that Mr. Middleton had spoken from his heart, as he 
ie speaker) wae speaking from his and endeavouring in 
his own weak way to warn them of the reault of attempt- 
ing to close the Royal Institute of British Arehitects. 
Let the Institute be a body of broad-minded men who 
feared nothing so long os they had educated themuelrea, 
Hot even defeat, so long as they were defeated by better 
men. 

Mr. Gronor Hoppann, F.S.A. [F.), said that a tow 
years. ago he shonld eorene have supported Mr 
Middleton's amendment, but after being engaged for the 
dant three years at least upon thin subject, he felt it 
would be unwise to dogo. It would be to go back upon 
the wholé work that had been done by their Committees, 
and he hoped the Meeting would pass the clause as it 
Blood in the Report. 

The amendment having been put from the Chair was 
tefeated by a majority. The clause as it stood in 
the Heport was then put as the substantive motion and 

Mr. Owns Fixwive [4.): I am not quite clear, Sir, as to 
the meaning of “the statutory authority for the educa. 
tion.” Would that affect the Architectural Association ¢ 

Tax Coxamwan: No, the principle laid down ia that 
which was approved by the resolution of the Institute on 
the rd April last, 

Tue Caanian iben pot to the Meeting clause (H), 
* To legalice a scale of ch " 

Mir, Minoccrox: When this matter was before the Inati- 
tute a yeur ago, I ventured to show that there was a great 
ean ade said against thin seale of charges boing 
laginlinesd. 

The Coamaas: The proposal waa carried by the Heso. 
lntion of the 8rd Aprillast. This is merely to give effect 
to it. 

Mir. Minpierox: But there is great objection to it, Sir : 
and it is before ws now to discuss it, ie 

Tre Cotowax: One cannot go back upon the principle 
that was approved then. 

Mr. Minvierox: The general principle of the whole 
thing was approved, but I do not know that the detail was. 

Tax Cuimuay ; This cannot be a detail; in my regal. 
lection of that meeting, there was no resolution or 
auieetion moved that it should be omitted, It was con- 
sidered one of the best things that could be done. 

Mr, Mippumtox: I have very great objection to it, 
Sir, and I should like to be allowed to state my 
objection, | 

Tux Coarmwan ; (mn paged of the document [eee p. BE) 
you will see what waa before you on that occasion, One 
Of the things is: “legalise scale of charges to be approved 
by Privy Council for all professional members,” 

Mr. k. A. Jouve [ 4.) asked if, when a aeale of eharpes 
was made legal, there would be some provision to make it 
& misdemennour for an architect, a Fellow or an Associate, 
to carry out work at lees than that scale of charges. 
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Toe Cuamuax; The actual wording of the Bill will be 


placed before members for their consideration; they will 
then beable to comment on the seed I , 

Mr. Mionreron: I must say that I think it ought to be 
made # maximum and not a ininimum. 

Tae CoamMax: That is a detail, 

Mr. Honace f. Bownen [4]: It would be better to with: 
draw it altogether, Sir. Parliament will never eanction a 
legalised scale of comm Nye It is troe the lawyers have 
one, but they have auch immense representation and en 
much power in Parliament that they pretty well carried 
their own Act. Parliament will never listen toa suggestion 
of the kind nowadays, ee | 

Toe Coamsax: That may be. Btill, we ean but try. 
The Institute has affirmed the fact that we should try. It 
is too late now to raise the question that we shall not. 

Clause (H) waa then put from the Chair, and declared 
curried, 

Tue Cramxax having put the next clause: “ (I) To 
require public bodies to employ a professional member of 
the L.LBA.” “ This ia not intended to disqualify public 
officials in the employ of public bodies at the time of the 
passing of the Act,""— 

Mr. Mivpnicros moved to add the words “for purely 
ire sdeh work,” He a not ere whether a 
realised how very strong the feeling of 1 Engineers an 
Surveyors was upon this sattec: is Incorported Asen- 
ciation of Municipal and County Engineers hud recently 
been moving every local authority throughout Ring: 
dom to oppose the Society of Architects’ Hegiatration Hill 
on this particular point. Their objection, ag he undler- 
stool, was not to the architects undertaking work which 
wae really architectural, but to the wording, which would 
prevent municipal officers from doing such work aa dowt 
destrictors and tramway sheds. It was very difficult to 
so word it that the one would be included and the 
other not. He asked, therefore, that the words © for 
Perey, Sretsibeakacal work” should be added so as to 

it eleur. 

Ar. A. J, Axoen, MiInsiw0.E. [4.j: 1 agree, Sir, with 
Mr. Middleton, and I wish to inform the Council and 
members present that pot only are the societies which Mr. 
Middleton mentioned opposing this Hill, but nearly every 
munteipal authority in the country is opposing Section 2a 
of the Society of Architects Bill. 

Mr. K. Gawaunts, (4.) asked for authority for this state. 
ment. ; 
Mr. Avorn: Nearly every imunicipal nothority cin the 

om is opposing it. Iam a member of a muni- 
authority myself, and Iam in a position to know it. 
It is not my business to give the name ‘of my suthority 
here to-night; that will bo made elear when the Bill comes 
before Parliament. But rather than ride for a fall, I 
suggest that the judicioun thing to do is to accept the 
addition of the words Mr, Middleton poses, 

Bir Astron Wenn, B.A. [F'), gaid Ws thought the pro. 
posala before them curried out extremaly well the Report 
of the Registration Commiites of the Sed April 1006, and 
pe ei hoped me Eaport would be passed that even. 
ng, and that it would pot an end to this long agitation 
and discussion on the subject. With het (1) 
of Section 4, of course he was in sympathy with the proposal, 
But if this clause wore allowed io ctond, he agreed with 
Mr. Angel that it would wreck the whole of their proposals, 
and they would only have wasted their time. For a year or 
two after the Bill had been Prepared at great expense and 
brought before Parliament, they would not hear much ; 
but when the second reading caine on, it would be voted 
out by ao larpe majority, It waa obvions that in a 
Bill of this sort they ought not to include any im. 
portant item which was going to bind other public bodies 
amd not thelr own. The iden of this compromise hed 
been from the beginning that they should make rules to 
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bind themselves, and that they should aak Parliament to 
strengthen them nz members of the Institute. As long ne 
woes id that, he thought they were on excellent nil 

there wae a prospect of getting the Bill carried with- 
out serious opposition; bot should they attempt in ao Bill 
of this sort to saddle a condition on public bodies, it 
tt heecgic  esecy pubmintiedg” fu byeny, toon: wel 
it thing Every | co buly in every town woul 
instruct their Mem ber to o 5 se the Bill this 
ground. The Bill, as be read it, would prevent, for 
instance, euch w public body aa the Office of Woods em- 
ploying Mr. Norman Shaw to carry out the Quadrant in 
Hegent Street, which would, he thonght, be a public 
calamity, They could ‘ay down laws for the regulation 
of their own body, and if they did that the Institute would 
be strengthened. In time, he believed, all architects 
would beoome members of the Institute; and strong as it 
was ut the present time, he believed it would become 
much stronger. He himself should like to see this clause 
left ont, and that particular matier fought out as an inde- 
pendent piri el He sympathised very moch with it, but 
itshould mot be mixed up with this general adminisiration 
of the Institute's affairs, Let them look after their own 
affairs, and lay down their own laws. That was what 
ected to him, if he might say so, to be the proper, 
is and wise way for the Institute to work. 

fu Cuamwan: Do 7 understand, Sir Aston, that ‘you 
move the omission of the clause? 

Sir Asrox Ween: T did not mean, Sir, to move it, but 
lam quite willing to do so, Otherwise I am entirely in 
favour of the Report as it stands. 

Mr. Enuxgst J, Dnxos [ 4.) seoonded the proposition. 

Mr. Honnann: Ia nota Bill of this nature in Parliament 
fought cliuse by clause, and would not this clause come 
up and stand or fall on ite own merits ? 

Sir Asrox, Wenn: In Committee. But it will fall, Iam 
Afraid, on the second reading on the general peri 
That it where the atrugele comes, and obviously it will be 
thrown out. 

Mr. Heeesp: Would it not be thrown oot in Com. 
mittee before it comes to second reading ? 

Tor Coamuax: The procedure is that a Bill comes up 
for second reading, and if it paases the second reading 
then it is referred to a Committee ; but it may never get a 
second reading. If it is blocked, it does not get a second 
Pasaatie but that is a risk every private Bill has to go 

hrongh. 

Mr. Axont anid they would find a very sirong opposition 
on the part of the municipal authorities throug the 
conntry to oppose this clause (Ij, and the o pasion would 
be so strong that it would have effect It was very un- 
desirable to riak the whole scheme for the sake of one 
Cline, and it would be judicious to omit it. , 

Mr. Boxxen spoke against the clause, and said it would 
be much better to drop it altogether, for it would never be 
accepted by Parliament. It waa sufficient for them to 
have power to control their own members; it stood to 
reason they would never be granted power to dictate to 
public bodies as to whom thoy should ot: 

Mr. Hexuy T. Hane [F.) auld he had not heard anyone 
put tha point in connection with thia clause (I) in quite 
the way that it ol tohim. He agreed with Sir Aston 
Webb as to the ty of ng a Bill containing such 
a Gliuse through Parliament, and he thought there was 
feat doubt as to its becoming law. At the sume time 
one of the pronciples, and one of the main principles, that 
lay ve the bars of the proposed Bill waa that they eve 
set if possible all, or practically all, reputable architects 
to become members of the lustitaie, and the idea of 
introducing a clanse of this gort was to give them an 
additional inducement to become mombers by making it 
practically necessary for them to become members. Such 
& provision ns this would not impose hardship on any 
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public body, because all they had to do was to have oa 
their permanent official a member of the [natitute, and 
there would then be nothing in the Bill which would 
prevent them from employing their own official to carry 
out their work. That waa aa Stal —_ cate: anid oa 
provision was the only provision’ in the proposed Bil 
which would bring any pressure to bear upon the general 
body of architects to become members of the Inatitute. 
Mr. Joux Starce enid ho could not help thinking that 
fr. Hare's remarks pointed to an oxactly contrary conclu- 
gion, If the effect of the Bill was to induce most archi 
tects to become members of the Institute, it was certain 
that in a very short time no architects woulil memain 
outside. Then was it wise to pot in a clause which, as 
had been said, would set against the Bill nearly all the 


munici authorities, who had great Parliamentary 
strength at thelr bwek? Was it worth while for what 


would be only a temporary condition to put such a clause 
in? It would only be for a time that people would remain 
outside the Institute, After a few vears they hoped there 
would be very few reputable practitioners who were not 
membera of the Institute. It seemed to him, therefore, 
that what Mr. Hare had said went to show that it was not 


necessary for any material purpose to pot the clause in, 
and he should strongly support Sir Aston Webb's proposal 


to omit it alt : 7 | 
Mr, Macuice B. Apams [F".] pointed out that the diffi- 
culty gone members felt was that this Report was proposed 
by the Council, and surely this view of the sabject must 
have been present to the Council. _Personally be waa in 
entire agreement with Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Slater. 
Bat Mr. Slater was a member of the Council Why was 
this clause brought before them that evening, and then re- 
pudiated ina way by members of the Council? He entirely 
agreed with Sir Aston Webb. It was wae 2 ¥ flying in the 
face of a difficulty which would be most disastrous to the 
Bill. It was, however, rather unfortunate that the Council 
should not pel prepered to stand by the Report they bad 
brought before the Meeting. | 
Mr. Boaxer said there seemed to him to be a certain 
humour about this clause. They would not have got even 
by their Act all the members of the profession in the 
Institate, and he thought it fair to presume that, with the 
efficient working of the Act for the education of architects, 
if there were mon outside the Institute, they would have 
to be very strong tren indeed. So he would propose to 
add to this claus, if it must remain in, “to require 
public bodies to employ a professional member of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, notwithstanding the 
possibility that there may be more distinguished architects 
outside!"" He wanted to rae, at Sir Aston Webb princi. 
pally on common-sense grounds, They were a professional 
y und their repatation was at stake. They need not 
apply for an Act of Parliament for anything that was not 
for the public good. Whenever the «lightest per 
interest came into any part of their application they 
might be perfectly certain that Parliament would not 
sanction it, and therefure he was anxious they ahould not 
be parties to a clause which reflected disadvantageously 
on their mental capacities. 
Mr. Honman: The speakers aguinst the clause are 
those who signed the Report, It is most extraordinary. 
Mr. Siaren explained that in the Heport which Sir 
Aston Webb and himself had signed there was nothing what- 
ever about thia matter of municipal bodies employing an 
architect. This came in ae Appendix d, with a note 
stating that“ it iv a question if the clause should be intro: . 
duced." Members of the Council who disapproved of that 
were ily justified in signing the Report that whe 
igned, beenuse nothing whatever waa said about It in the 


air A Astox Wenn: Mr. Slater quite explains it, 
Tux Cuainuan intimated that he thought the question 
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had now been sufficiently discussed ; and the proposition 
being put to the vote, it wag recolved by a large majority 
to atrike out clause (Ij from the Report. | 
joming to Section V., the Coamas explained that 
inciple (A) hed already been dealt with under Section IV. 
Clange 1 of Principle (B), “Compulsory architectural 
training,” was pot to the vote and carried without discus- 
sion, 
inciple (C}, Clause 2, Licentintes," being before the 
Meeting, Mr. Minniarroy, quoting ihe opening part of the 
clanse—vin., “ It is intended that the period of entry into 
this class [that ia, the Licentiates' class] shall close twelve 
months after ihe date of the F d or Sop nial 
Charter"—went on to = t that it should be “ after 
the passing of the Hill" and not the Charter. It waa pite- 
sutiable, he said, thats considerable number of Licentintes 


would not desire to enter when the Charter was passed, but 


would desire to be included in the Institute as acon as the 
Hill was passed and more definite advantages woro given 
to members thereby, so that really the sidvantage of the 
Licentiate class would come in after the passing of the 
Bill. He therefore moved that the words “the Revised 
or Supplemental Charter” be omitted, and that the words 
“the passing of the Bill" be substituted, 

Toe Ciara» said that this point had been very carefally 
considered by the Committee, and he was aure the Meeting 
would see the practical objection to the proposal. ‘The 
Revised Charter, they hoped, could be got through al one, 
The Bill would depend upon the business of Parliament, 
and might take four or five years to get through. There. 
fore the result of Mr, Middicton’s proposal would be, not 
that there should be a temporary class open for admixsion 
for o year, but open, eay, for seven prio which would be 

in the 


contrary to anything contemplated t room or by any 
of the Committees on the question. Jt was important to 
let it stand aa printed. 


Mr. Mipotrros contended that it would be better for the 
class not to be open at all until the Bill was puesed. Very 
few would come in, considering the slight privileges to 
be given to members and what was expected of them, It 
would bean absolute necessity ta make it twelve months 
after the passing of the Bill if they were to induce men to 
come into the ranks of Licentiates. 

Toe Cearmaw said that if the amendment was proposed 
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oo the ground that it was better not to open the class at 
all than to open it for «a year, it would hardly commend 
itself to the genera! feeling of the Inatitute. the men 
in yuestion desired to join nt all, the sooner they did ao 
the better for them. It was proposed that there shonld be 
an opportunity for them to come in within twelve months 
after the granting of the new Charter, They hoped it would 
lead to a large number coming in; they would have mmeh 
more chance of getting the Bill a 

number of these men in. On all grounda it seemed desir- 
able to keep to the Report, 


The amendment failing for want of « seconder, Clause 2 


was put from the Chair and carried, 
The remaining clauses of Seetion V. were put to the 
Meeting pesnorate sf anid carried without dissent. 
Tee Cuamusx having rend Section VI-—viz.: +The 
Council do not recommend that the nume * The Royal 
Institute of British Architects * should be ved,”* 


Mr. ©. H. Beopm [F.) asked if the word “ British * 


could not be dropped. Theirs was the only Society with 
this designation. [t was quite superfluous, for they naust 


be“ Bri 5.7! 

Tux Cuamman anid he thought it a distinguishing 
nane, or that they ought to let it remain. They were 
proud of it. | 

Mr. Brodie’s proposal meeting with no ; rt, 
Section VIL was put from the ras drafted, re wae 
carried unanimously, —_ | | 

Te Coamwan, introducing Section VIL, anid it con- 
inined matters which were not strict! within the scone of 
the Report, but it was felt that hile they were revising 
the Charter and By-laws it was expedient to amend certain 
defecia or details in the panel By-laws which scemed to 

uire amendment, The matters referred to did not 
exhaust all that might he submitted later on, but the 
Council would like to have a general approval of the 
theory that the Charter and By-lawa ehould be amended 
where newegaary in olher matiers of detail, Such alter. 
tions would, of course, be sutmitted to the General Body 
for their approval, 

The Meeting having signified assent, the Chairman put 
the Roport as a whole amended by the omisaion of 
¢lause (1) of Section IV., and upon a show of hands the 
Report wae declared carried without dissent. 





if they had a large 
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CHRONICLE. 

Mr. Edwin 'T. Hall, Vice-President, expressed 
his regret nt having to take the Chair at the Meet- 
ing last Monday, in consequence of the serious 
indisposition of the President. From inquiries 
made at the moment of going to press, we are 
glad to be able to state that the President is now 
slightly hatter, 


The President's ‘At Home." 

Some three hundred or more members responded 
to the President's invitation and were recipients 
of his hospitality at the “At Home" given 
in the rooms of the Institute on Monday, the 
25th ult. For the information of new members 
it may be mentioned that these gatherings were 
initinted by Sir Aston Webb in the first year of 
tus Presidency, and his successors in the Chair 
have periodically continued them. Judging from 
the cordiality that characterised this last “At 
Home," and the expressions of appreciation. to be 

mm on every , these occasions seem to have 
lost for members none of their first freshness. 

Non-Metropolitan members, of whom a consider- 
able number are always present, especially value 
the opportunity afforded them of meeting their 
London brethren under such agreeable conditions 
and exchanging de vire voix their views on the 
problems of the moment. 

The President had provided for the entortain- 
ment of his guests an exhibition of drawings, 
photographs, plans, &c., arranged in three groups 
on the Library walls, One of the groups consisted 
of @ recent ncquisition to the Library—Professor 
anciani's exhaustive Plan of Ancient Rome, as 
designed from the resulie of the latest excavations. 
The plan is to no geale of 1:1000, and com- 
prises forty-six sheets—the total dimensions being 

equare feet, The map was begun by Pro- 
err sat pal in the course of the exen- 
hions Thade by Napoleon ILL. among the ruins of 
the Palace of the Cwesars. Some idea of the labour 
involved may be judged from the fact that the 
notes put together by the distinguished author for 


the completion of the map numbered about 
120,000, Tt is drawn in five colours, the colours 
serving io show either the date or the nature of 
the various subjects on the plan. 

Another very interesting exhibit was a series of 
measured drawings by Mr. Ramsay Traquair [4.), 
together with a number of photographs, of Byzan- 
tine churches of Constantinople. Mr. Traquair 
states that the drawings illustrated the lesser 
churches of Constantinople, which must have 
numbered several hundreds at the time of the 
Turkish conquest. Only twenty-one are now re- 
maining. The datesof their erection are in many 
cases very uncertain. The names which follow 
are given in approximately chronological order :— 

5. John the Baptist of the Studion, V. c, 

SS. Sergius and Bacchus, VI. c. 

5S. Mary Diaconissa, VI. c. (7). 

Church of the Monastery of Manuel, IX. c. 

The Myrelaion, X. 

S. Thekla, XI. ec. 

85. Peter and Mark (?). 

8. John the Baptist in Trullo (?). 

Church of Christ in the Chora, XL, ATV. 

Church of Christ Pantokrator, XI. c. 

Church of Christ Pantepoptes. 

5. Mary Pammakaristos, X11. 

5. Andrew in Krisei, XIII. 

5. Mary Mouchliotissa, XL 

5. Theodosia, XIIT. (7). 

5. Mary, Panachrantos, XIV. 

Bogdan Serni (?). 

Bala-Ban Aga Mesjedi (?). 

Monnaster Mesjedi (7). 

Sanjakdar Mesjedi (?). 

8. Theodore the Tiro (?). 

The churches are for the most part planned 
about « high central dome, but show several dis- 
tinct types, The Churches of Christ in the Chora 
and 5. Mary Dinconissa still retain much of their 
original decoration in marble and mosaic, Many 
of the others are fast crumbling to rnin. The 
drawings and photographs are to be published 
by Professor A. van Millingen, of Constantinople, 
in # companion volume to his history of the 
Byzantine walle of the city. , 

By the kindness of the owner, Colonel W. L. 
Coke, of Alfreton, Derbyshire, the President was 
also able to show an exceedingly interesting collec- 
tion of drawings, some of them dating back over 
three centuries—the work of Huntingdon Smyth- 
son, architect of Bolsover Castle, Derbyshire. A 
description of these dmwings has been very kindly 
contributed by Mr. Maurice G, Adams and will 
appear in the next number of the Jounxan, with 
reproductions of some of the drawings, 


Mr. Wu. Woorwanp [| ¥.), in accordance with 
notice, at the Business Meeting Inst Monday, 
brought forward the following subjects—viz., 


af 





is 
Z 
7 





Hat 


(1) “The nature of the subjects to be brought 
before » Business Meeting"; (2) “The powers of 
the Council to represent the General Body.” 


Mr. Wooowann, having been called upon by the Choir- 
man, said he had to confess that the origin of the 
observations he was going to make was the foeling on his 
part that there wae an increase in what he conceived to be 
the secretiveness of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
Hritigh Architects. . Thut iden had been strengthened by 
what took place in that room on the occasion of the dis- 
evasion on the question relating to the new County Hall. 
With regard to Business Meetings, he had looked care- 
fally through the Charter and By-laws with the object of 
informing himself on the subject on which he waa to 
address them: but nowhere could he find any regulation 
forbidding the presence of reporters of Business Meetings. 
The tendency of the age, he believed, was to abolish 
secretiveneces, and to bring openly to light all sobjects 
affecting the interests of public bodies, The Royal 
Institute of British Architects, as be read their constit- 
tion, wae not a body only for the furtherance of the in- 
teresta of the profession, but was for the general ad- 
vaneement of eivil architecture, and | ore the more 
publicity was given to ity proceedings the better for the 
public and the better for the profession of architecture. 
be By-laws laid down that there should be at least four 
Ttusiness Meetings in a year, and any questions relating 
to the property or the management of the Institule, or to 
any professional question, might be discussed thereat. 
He maintained, and he thought many F ghamen would agree 
with him, that on euch a subject aa the new County Hall 
discussed at thoir last Business Mocting, there could have 
been no reason why the reporters of the professional Press 
should not have been present. He was quite aware that 
if he desired to bring forward a special subject, he could do 
eo after obtaining the signatures of twelve subscribing 
members to the requisition, but it was not always con- 
venient to do ao. He wished to ask the Council, after the 
observations which had fallen from the Chairman in the 
latter part of the discussion on the Charter Revision 
Report [p. 391), to take this into consideration first, and 
not to allocate eo much as they had hitherto done to 
subjecta at Business Meetings which affectod the general 
interesta of architects. He asked that the Council should 
for the fotare admit the reporters of the profeasional 
Press to every Business Meeting, unless there was xome- 
thing of a specially F ivaie nature to prevent it, With 
regard to his « d question—viz,, the powera of the 
Council to represent the General Body—the Council itself 
had very great powers, and he thought that H power wna 
given to a commities or other body, one ought to be able 
to rely upon that holy exercising ite power in s proper 
manner. He did not esy for one moment that the Council 
had mot exercieed ite power in a proper manner, but he 
felt, particularly with regard to the County Hall Competi- 
tion, that there had been o secretiveness about the proceed- 
ings of the Council connected with that business which 
should oot have ooourred. Ht the Council had a 
published in the Jovnvac of the Institute the letter which 
they addressed to Spring Gardens, he belioved they would 
have saved themseclves from anigadversions which be folt 
sure they would be the first to desire to cease. There 
could be no doubt that if o communication went 
from the Council to any public body, that public body 
assumed thai ii eame with the full assent of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and that it 
nesented the consensns of opinion of the 2.400 mombers 
of the Institute. It of courses did nothing of the sort. 
And, therefore, he contended that the Council should be a 
Little more communicative to the General Body, and if the 

Tose to send a communication to a i bay sae 

fit 


they desired that that public body should receive that com- 
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should consult the General Body before sending it, : 
gested to the Council that in futare, if they had to send auch 
a communication as that sent in the ease of the County Hall, 
if they did not care to bring it before a Meeting, they should 
at least publish it in the Jovnmva: and let the General 
know, so that it might be able to frastrute, if necessary, the 
views of the Council. He thought that the Meeting, from 
what he had said, would have a general idea of what was 
passing in his mind. He did not propose to move a 
resolution on the subject. He hoped that the Council, 
when revising the various matters referred to at the end of 
the Charter Re ago ae A i take into consideration 
the observations he had made with regard to admitting 
sto all Bosiness Meetings tnlesa there was some- 
thing of a private nature to be discuseed; and also that 
the Counci] would be oareful to get the assent of the 
General Body before they sent out a communication of the 
kind he bad referred to. 
THe Coamaas asked if Mr. Woodward knew of eer Hatt 
body in the Kingdom who could oondnect contidential 
correspondence by taking a vote of all the membere of that 
body. In the instance to which Mr. Woodward referred 
the London County Council had asked, not the Royal 
Institute, but the Council of the Royal Inatitute, to make 


uppestione. 
i ir. Woonwann: They meant the Royal Institute. 

Tue Cramotayx : No, pardon me; they asked the Council 
of the Institute. If the Council of the Institute had pub- 
lished their letter the moment it was eent, and before the 
County Council had considered it, it would have been an 
insult to them, and contrary to the practice of every 
nation and of every poblie body in the world. In order to 
minke i tintion aueceskful, it waa necessary that some: 
trusted body shonld conduct the correspondence, and when 
it waa all finished it was legitimate then to publish it, 
with the assent of the two parties. As a matter of fact 
the gist of what was being done was published in the 
Jovusar, and was referred to at thelr Annual Meeting. 
If Mr. Woodward had read his Jocoxan, he would not 
have been ignorant of what was going on. If the General 
Body elected a Council, they must trust that Council, or 
else dismiss them and elect a new Council that they could 
trust. He could only etate that the Connell had been 
oconpied, and very much ocenpied, by Soing ha they 
believed to be in the very best interests of the Institute. 
As regarde the admission of reporters at Business Meetings, 
it was undesirable in nine cases out of ten. Every- 
thing at Business Meetings that waaol the least public 
importance was published in the Joumxan, and any news- 

per was at liberty to quote what they wished of it; 
hence there was no secrecy, As to the Connnil being 
pasate he — sp a ills there was no Pee" 
or such a suggestion, Council was only prudent and 
anxiogs to do what was best for the pre ad As to the 
full axsent of the General Body, when the Council bad 
reported the negotintions they had been engaged in, it wae 


munication with the assent of the General anit they 
€ sup. 








always open to the General Body to repudiate their action 
if they liked. The fact was that members generally 


thought that what the Council had done was, on the whole, 
wise ; they were but homan, and they might make mis 
inkes sometimes: but, on the whole, he thooght thai the 
Sint get dope ieee! the best interests ge 
meti ol wo commend itself generally to the feel-— 
ing of the Meeting. : aS 

A Mewnen, referring to the constitution of the Coun: 
cil, said he thought there should be more direct a 
it might be considered when the By-laws were being 
teripesl, 


Tee Crarmoun : That i# new business ent 


will make your nd send it in to the 
sith cea coats an it in t the 





pummedl, it 


i ee 


QUESTIONS AT THE 


Following the - ings above reported, Mr. 
H. W. Wills [A.] asked the following questions, 
notice of which had been given: “ Whether any 
communications have been received from pro- 
vineial and metropolitan architects asking the 
Council to take a poll of the members on the sub- 
ject of the employment of officials in other than 
an administrative capacity; and also what action 
the Council propose to take in the matter.” 

Mr. Write said that his first question was unnecessary, 
because he knew the answer to it. The Council had 
received communicationa from certain provincial bocieties, 
and the only reason they had mot received communi- 
cations from metropolitan members was that « certain 
reply posteard waa sent out rather late—only last Satar- 
day—and they had so far received fifty rvplies to it. In 
a few days’ time he had no doubt they would have 200. 
The second point was really important, and the reason he 
brought it forward was hecanse that, owing to the difficulty 
provincial membera had in attending meetings of the 
Institute, it was quite possible to pass a Resolution in that 
room which did not represent the opinion of the whole body 
of members, and he thought it most important that on ques- 
tions that affected therm all, which affected the men in the 
provinces perhaps more than auch questions affeet them- 
selves in London, there should be some power to take a 
poll, so that the policy of the Institute may be directed in 
accordance with the views of a majority of the whole of 
lis mombers, not the majority at o particular meeting, 
Tt was with that object that he would ask the Chairman 


fhether, in the event of a very large number of requests 
being received to take » poll on a special question, the 
Gounail would be willing to act on those requisitions. If 
they would, he would get all he was seeking for—viz., the 
opinion of the whole body of members on an iniportant 
point. If they would not, he thought it highly important 
that, now they were going to have a new Charter, power 
to take on certain subjects or to give voles by proxy 
ehould be incorporated in the Charter. 

Ta Coamsan said that, with regard to the question 
Mr. Wills had asked, the Council had no power, either 
in the Charter or the By-laws, to take o poll on any 
subject. With regard to the epecific subject that had 
brought forward this request, the Council had had several 
applications to take the particular poll in question, bat 
from the fate which clanse (I) of the Report they had con- 
sidered that evening [page $27] hod mot, it did not look 
as though they would have the sympathy of the Meeting 
in carrying out Mr, Wills’s wish. 

Mr. Wrta: I do not quite onderstand. I understood 
the intention of that clauge was to prevent an official 
who was nota member of the Institute from soting in a 
‘anne encaruicendeder effect of that clunsa hiatal 

pen to prevent public bodies employinjf their own : 
engineer to do their atiariaartind get 

Mr. Wiaa: That is mot my point at all. My point 
is this, which I thought I had made sufficiently clear, that 
Ido not think it is in the interests of architecture or of 
those who practise it that any man— 

Mr. Owex Fumio: On a point of order, is there any 
resdlition before the Meeting? ‘These are simply questions 
that have been asked aml have been answered. 

Tux Cianais: There is no resolution before the 


] He 

Mr. Wrore: There is a point of explanation. 

Tox Coaruay: That is what I understood. | 

Mr. Wits: This is my point, and this is the point of 
the resolutions 1 brought forward which were not ee the 
whole body of members if they were polled. My conten- 
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tion is that it is not in the interests of the art of archi- 
tecture or of those who practise it, or of the public, that 
anyone should be given an official position which enables 
him for a long term of years— ly for his lifetime—to 
do a particular class of work to the exclusion of everyone 
else. Whether he iz a qualified architect or whether he is 
not, my objection to men occupying such a position is the 
game. Lam ectly certain that any poll taken on the 
subject would show that a roy ne majority upholds me 
in my contention, and if that is the opinion of the 
majority of the members of the Institute the policy of the 
Institute should be in accordance with that principle, and 
not in aocordance with a temporary majority obtained at 
any one meeting in this room. | 

m Cwarmmax : You ean always override the temporary 
majority by giving notice under By-law 6) that a poll 
shall be demanded. For example, a resolution is moved 
here and carried, and six members can require thot that 
be relegated toa pollof the whole members, If that be 
dona, of course the poll would be taken. 

Mr. Wats: I grant that, But if you will look at what 
my resolution was and consider the amendment which was 

zeed on Mr. Riley's recommendation, you will see that it 
would have been impossible to negative Mr. Riley's amend- 
ment. Mr. Riley's amendment was only part of the queation. 
I quite ndmit, if it is a question of appointing an official 
that he should be o properly qualitied man; but I go 
further than that, and eay that there ia no reason why 
architectural work should be carried out by officials. 

Mr. Owex Frame: Thia is going beyond 4 personal 
explanation; it is disonssing the question over again. 

Tur Coammasx: If you wish, Mr. Wills, there ia nothing 
to prevent you bringing forward by proper notice m resolu- 
tion at a meeting and getting it carried if vou can. Lf you 
do not get it carried, there is nothing then to prevent 
you moving so as to learn the view taken by the General 

Tire Seenerany: I you get a resolution carried in the 
wrong sense, you can then ask for a poll. 

Tun Coamwan [reading By-law 60): “A resolution .. . 
on any professional question shall only be carried at « 
General Meeting if there shall be present and yoling at 
loaat,” &c., “and if the same be supported by a majority 
of at least two thirds of those pee having a right to 
vote and voting thereon. Provided always that when any 
guch reeclotion shall have been carried oa nforesnid it 
ahall be suspended on a demand being made in writing, at 
or previously to the meeting by any six Fellows,that o poll 
thereon shall be taken by voting-papers.” | 

Mr. Writs: Is it possible for me to take a poll on my 


So ay proposition ? | | 
ue: Cuammas : No, there is no machinery for that. 

Mr. Wriaa: Then we ought to see that the new By-laws 
contain the proper machinery. 

Mr. W. B. Davee [A.]: May IT auggest that when we 
are considering the new By-laws we should aleo consider 
the question as to the sumber of times any one subject 
may be brought up in any one Session? It ie unfair to 
members to bring them up to discuss a question repeatedly 
when it has once been voted upon and settled, The Inati- 
tute as a body may decide a question once or twice in a 
Session, but there ought to be some finality. The Council 
in considering the now By-laws should take this important 
poini into aceount. 

Tue Cuamaax: Theat is undoubtedly on excellent 
suggestion to make in the interests of business generally, 
Perhaps Mr. Davidge would kindly seod in his suggestion 
eo that it may be considered by the Council now that 
the Charter and the By-laws have to be revised. If Mr. 
Wille will do the same we shall bo obliged. 

Mr. Winwe: As to voting by proxy and a poll ? 

Toe Coumsan: Send in your suggestion in writing, and 
it will be considered, 

aS 
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Prizes and Studentships 1 practice more than ten .—Founded to en- 

ee ae > ; ae courage the study of Construction, Subject : 

The pamphlet giving full particulars’ of the Design for an Elevated Water-tank in Reinforead 


Prizes and Studentships in the gift of the Institute 
for the year 1908 will be issued to members with the 
next number of the Joumxan, and will afterwards 
be on sale at the Institute, price Sd. The prizes 
and subjects set for competition are as follows ;— 

THe i: ssAY Mena anp Twewry-F IVE GUINEAS, 
open to British subjects under the ace of forty.— 
Subject: “Function of Colour in Street Archi- 
tecture,” 

Tue Measvtnen Deawinas Mrpan axp TEx 
GUINEAS, open to British subjects under the age 
of thirty.—Awurded for the best set of measured 
drawings of any important building—Classieal or 
Mediwval—in the United Kinedom or Abroad. 

Tue Soaxk Mepaunionx ann One HounxpRep 
Pouxps, open to British subjects under the age of 
thirty.— Subject: A Custom House on the Quay 
of a Harbour. 

_ Tae Pucts Srcpenrsar: Sinven MEpat anp 
Forry Pouxns, opan to members of the architec- 
tural profession (of all countries) between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-five.—Founded to promote 
the study of the Medieval Architecture of Great 
Britain and Treland, and awarded for the best 
selection of drawings and testimonials. 

THe Gopwis Bursany: Sinven Mepan ann 
Sixty-Five Pousps, open to members of the 
architectural profesuion without limitation of 
age.—Founded to promote the study of works of 
Modern Architecture Sbrond, and awarded for the 
best selection of practical workin drawings, or 
other evidence of special practical knowledes, and 
testimonials, 


Tae Owe Joxes Stupestsur - CERTIFICATE 
AND Oxe Huxpren Povxns, open to members 
of the architectural profession under the age of 
thirty-five.—Founded to encourage the study of 
Architecture more particularly in respect to Orna- 
ment and Coloured Decoration, Competitors 
mist submit testimonials, with drawings exhibit- 
ing their aequnintanes with colour decoration and 
with the leading subjects treated of in Owen 
Jones's Grammar of Ornament. 

Tee Trre Purse: Crerteware ASD Tmmry 
Pousps, open to members of the architeetural 
profession under the age of thirt ~—Subject : A 
Desipn, secording to the Principles of Palladio, 
Vignola, Wren, or Chambers, for an Open-Air 


Tue Awrave Cares Prize: A Sum or Forty 
GUINEAS, open to British subjects who have passed 
the RLB.A. Final Examination at one sitting 
during 1905 and 1906.—Awarded for the best set 
of testimonies of study submitted for the Final 
Examination, and for studies of Classical or Re- 
naissance, and of Medieval] Architecture, 

Tre Guissent Gop MEDAL AND Tes Gurseag, 
open to British subjects who have not been in 


Concrete in accordance with the Regulations of 
the R.L.B.A. for Reinforced Conerete.* 

Tue Hexry Saxon Syetn Pure: A Scum or 
Sixry Pouxns, open to any member of the archi- 


tectural profession (who may associate with him 
any iaeuiliee of the medical , ‘ofession).—Founded 


to encourage Study of Improved ey and Con- 

struction of Hospitals, Convalescent | omes, and 

Asylume for Agen and Infirm Poor. Sudject; A 

Mine fora General Hospital with two undred 
4 


THe AsHPITEL Prize: Booxs vanur Tex 
Pouxps.—Awarded to the student who distin- 
gaahes himself most highly in the Institute Final 
xaminations 1904, 


The following selection from the premiated 
esigns and drawings in the Institute Compe- 
Li | 1 Studentships 1906-7, 


dates in the Intermediata Examination, will be 
exhibited in various cities of the United Kingdom 
during the next few months under the auspices of 
tha Allied Societies :-— | ' 

_ Phe Royal Institute Silver Medal (Measured 
Drawings).—Stokesay Castle, Shropshire (8 strain- 
er), by Mr. David Robertson (under motto 
“Swallow ''), awarded Certificate of on. Mention. 

The Soane Medail ion.—Designs fora Large Cit 
Hotel facing « Public Square: 8g strainers, by 
Mr. Harold Cooper (under motto “Cameo ae} 
awarded the Medallion and £100: 9 strainers, by 
Mr, Anthony R. Barker (under motto “ Simplex ny 
and 2 strainers, by Mr. A. J. Pitcher (under motto 
“Urn.”’), awarded a Certificate of Hon. Mention and 
Ten Guineas oach. 

The Owen Jones Studentship,— Drawings by 
Mr. Arthur R. H. Jackson (8 strainers), awardee 
sar apace and #100, Ss : 

fhe Pugin Studentship—Drawings | Mr. A.J. 
Marge rine strainers), awarded Medal-and #40. 

The Tite Prize.—Desiens for a Loggia for 
Sculpture to scréfin the Blank End of a building ; 
3 strainers, by Mr. G. Salway Nicol (under motto 
“ Vignola"), awarded the Certificate and £30, 
with nn additional #90 from the funds of the 
Wimperis Bursary; and 9 strainers, by Mr. P. 
Napier Hemy (under motto « Nisi"), awnrded 
Certificate of Hon. Mention and £10, 10s. 

Lhe Grissell Gold Aledal.Design for a Grand 
Stand constructed of Timber on a Race-eourso : 
2 strainers, by Mr. W. A. Mellon (under motto 
“Royal Ascot’), awarded the Medal and £10. 108,, 


ol 


bey pees? Regulations will be available on and after the 
lst Jone. 





RESTORATIONS 


with an additional £10. 10s. from the funds of the 
Wimperis ae ee | 
The Arthur Cates Prize —Drawings by Mr. 
W. W. J. Calthrop (2 strainers), awarded the 
Prize of £42. 
The Testimonies of Study submitted for the 
Intermediate Examination by Mr. C. R. Merrison. 


St. Paul's Cathedral. 


Mr. Mervyn Macartney [F'], Surveyor to the 
iabric of St. Paul's, contradicts in The Times the 
statements which have appeared in the daily Press 
with reference to the condition of the Cathedral. 
Mr. Macartney denies having made any statements 
on the subject, and says that those purporting to 
have come from him are entire fabrications. When 
the Committee of Experts have drawn up their 
report it will be given to the public. 


Mr. John Hebb {Fj has the following in Notes 
and Queries (10 6., vi. 365) :— | 

Mr. Thomas Hardy's first story, “How I built 
myself a House,” published in Chambers's Journal 
in 1865, when the author was in his twenty-fifth 
year, is a very commonplace performance, and 
rave but little promise of the celebrity to which 
the writer afterwards attained. The only notice- 
able point about it is a parenthesis in which the 
narrator, in the character of n newly-married man, 
observes: (It may be here remarked that Sophia 
never calls me ‘my dear’ before strangers. She 
considers that, like the ancient practice in besieged 
cities of throwing lonves over tho walls, it really 
denotes a want rather than an aliundance of them 
within.) A troly felicitous comparison. | 

It is well known that Mr. Hardy was intended 
for un architect, but it is not so well known that 
he early achieved some distinction in his first 
profession, having in 1868 obtained as a prize 
a Silver Medal given by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for an essay on an architectural 
subject—namely, “The Application of Coloured 
Bricks and Terra-cotta to Modern Architecture,” 
and in the same year (according to Mr. Sherren, 
but this seems » mistake) gained Bir William 
Tite’s prize for an architectural design. Mr. Hardy 
appears in his early days to have assisted in the 
restoration of several churches in his native 
county, of which he repented in later years, if we 
TLL judge from hia writings. His novel, A Parr 
of Blue Eyes (1878), deals with the mischievous 
effects of “the eraze for indiscriminate church 
restoration,” which was then at its height, and in 
one of his Wessex Poems, “ The Levelled Chureb- 


* From restorationa of Thy fane. 
From smoothings of Tl eward, 


From xealous Ghwohmen's pick and plane 
Deliver us, 0 Lord! Amen!” 
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In a Paper by Mr. Hardy, read’ at the annual 
mecting of the Society for the Protection of An- 
cient Buildings in June last (of which society the 
novelist is a eer Mr, Hardy expresses him- 
self on the subject of restoration in the elearest 
manner when he says: “ All that I am able to do 
is to look back in a contrite spirit at my own brief 
experience as a church-restorer, and by Hin 
instances of the drastic treatment we then dealt 
out with light hearts to the unlucky fanes that fell 
into our hands, possibly help to prevent its repe- 
tition in the few left untouched.’ | 








The Imperial Society of Architects of St. Peters- 
have made the poate Soe : 


: esiarit Slash Sir Wm. Emerson, John 
Belcher, A.R.A., Past Presidents BIB.A. 

hide ae Members: Banister F. Fletcher 
(F.], W. J. Loeke, Secretary REA A. 





MINUTES. IX. 


SPEClAl, GENERAL MEETINU, 

Ata Special General Meeting held Monday, 4th Mareh 
1907, at & pau.—Present; Mr. Edwin T, Hall, Viee- 
President, in the Chair, 48 Fellows (including 16 members’ 
of the ocr ag #0 Asgociates {including 1 member of 
the Council), the Minutes of the Ordinary Meeting held 
Monday, 18th February 1007 [p- HM) were taken as read’ 
and signed as correct. a | 

The Chairman announced that the Mecting wns con- 
vened in ncoordance with By-law to elect the Royal Gold 
Modallist for the current year, and thal, os already 
announced, the Council had nominated Mr. John Belcher, 
AR.A., Past President, for the honour. Whereupon, on the 
motion of the Chairman, the Meeting unanimously 

Itesonven, That, subject to His Majesty's gracious 
sanction, the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion 
of architecture be awarded thia year to Mr. John 
Belcher, ATLA., for his oxecuted works as an archi- 
tect. : 

This concluded the business of the Special Meeting. 


BURINERS GENERAL MERTING, 

At the Ninth General Meeting (Business) of tho Session 
1006-07, held Monday, 4th re 107, following the 
Gnecial General Meating above recorded anid similarly con- 

tuted, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alexander Graham, 
F.S.A., announced the decease of the following members 
_viz,, John Nixon Horsfield, Fellow, elected 1905 ; Lewis 
Erie George Collins, Associate, elected 154, 

The Hon. Secretary having formally acknowledged the 
receipt of books presented to the Library, a vote of thanks 
waa passed to the donors by acclamation. 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands under By-law 0:— 

As Fuu.ows (17). 
WALTER RICHMOND BUTLER (Melbourne, Australia). 
ALEXANDER LORNE CAMPBELL (Edinburgh). 
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FREDERIC WYKEHAM CHANCELLOR, M.A.Oxon. 
FRANCIS WILLIAM DEAS, M.A. (Edinburgh). 
WILBERFORCE ERNEST HAZELL [ 4.) 
JOHN ROSS McMILLAN (Aberdeen) 
PERCY WILLIAM MEREDITH | 4.) 
SIDNEY VINCENT NORTH [4.) 
HARRY DIGHTON PEARSON fA} 
JOHN SANSOM (Liskeard). 
JOHN NICHOL SCOTT (Edinburgh). 
= Rebel W. Australia). 
enos Aires). 


EDWIN SUMMERHAY 
JOHN ROBERT SUTTON (B 
ARNOLD THORNELY [4.1 iv ivarpool). 
THOMAS FRANCOIS TIC KNER (Coventry 
GEORGE WATT (Aberdeen) 


As Associares (40). 


ARCHIE JAMES THOMAS ABEL, 

WALTER THOMAS ARMSTRONG (Lancaster). 

THOMAS SIMONS ATTLEE. 

GEORGE SYDNEY HERBERT BRADFORD (Cape 
‘own), 

ERNEST BARRACLOUGH CROSSLEY (Nottingham). 

THOMAS LAWRENCE DALE. 

HUGH ALEXANDER DALRYMPLE. 

NOEL JOHN DAWSON (Chelmatord), 

ALEXANDER COCHRAN DENNY (Dumbarton), 

COLIN MINORS DREWITT ecg ade 

FERCIVAL MAURICR FRASER. 

JAMES THEODORE HALLIDAY (8 (Bios kport).\ 

JOHN HORNER HARGREAVES (Manchester). 

DUDLEY PARKES HAYWORTH. 

JOSEPH REGINALD HOBSON. 

WILLIAM ASHFORD fan re 

JOHN NIXON HORSFIELD, J 

CLAUDE ELBORNE BOWLED ( (Nottingham). 

BYDNEY JAQUES, 

GEORGE THRKALE JELL. 

NORMAN JOXES RT KEYS. 


PERCY HUBERT 
HERBERT LANGMAN rege 

WN a ata 
ROWLARD ARTHUR LOVEITS (Coventry). 


LEONARD ARTHUR [ 

CHARLES ERNEST LOVELL. 

WILLIAM GODFREY MILBURN, B.A.Oxon., 
PHILIP MESO (Manchoster). 

CHARLES LEONARD THOMAS MOKRGAN, 
ALAN EDWAILD MUNDY, M.A.Cantab. 
NORMAXS 'TOLLER MYERS 

GEORGE NOTT (Leicester). 

CECIL HENRY FERERINS (Carlisle). | 
ARTHUR FATRICK HECTOR PIEECE 
JAMES CAMPBELL REID (Glasgow). 
HAYDN PARKE ROBERTS porn) 
PERCY TOM RUNTON (Hul 

WILLIAM THOMAS SADLER. 

ISAAC TAYLOR SIFTON. 

JOHN MYRTLE SMITH. 

DIGBY LEWIS SOLOMON, B.8¢.Lond. 
ANDREW KERR TASKER (North Shields). 
KALPH WINDSON THORP (Headingly), 
FHANK JOHN TOOP. 

JAMES [RVING TW tp beste 
CHARLES PAGET WADE (Yortord 

PRED WADE (Bradford). 

ARTHUR FRED WICKENDEN (Maidstone). 
WILLIAM BARNET WYLLIE. 
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The Chairman formally presented the t of the 
Council os the Resolutions with regard to the om of 
on pened ard 1906, 


April 

e Re ut from the Chair for adoption and 
voted on by elanse: 

The ant br and clauses passed, on clause | inhi pet 
Section 1V., viz. To extend the present 
leges of the HLB.A. making it ar con statutory open 
the edocation and examination of architects for admission 
tothe Institute”—Mr, G, A. T, Middletou [A.], seconded 
by Mr. Peroy B. Tubbs (Fj, moved the substitution of the 
words “the profession of architecture" for the word 
“Institute.” The amendment being voted on after dis- 
cussion was negutived by a large majority, and the original 
sa. yea being put aa the substantive motion, wae 


pve (H), Section 1V.,* To leguiise a Seale of Charges" 
wae discussed and 


Clause (I), Section IV. “To require public bodies to em. 
ploy a professional member of the H.I.H.A." waa disenssed, 
and on the motion of Sir Aston Webb, ILA. Past Presi- 

, seconded by Mr. Ernest J, Dixon [,), it waa resolved 
that the clause be omitted from the Re 

The remaining sections having been separately and 
passed, the Chairman finally put the pic pity as i whole, 
and it waa 

Resonven, That ihe Report of the Council on the Re- 
solutions with | to the Question of Hegistration 
passed 3rd April L006 be ed, subject to the 
omiszion of clause (I), Section | 

Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.j, in eens with ee 
referred to the nature of the subjects tne igure 
Business Meetings, and asked that 
ry Press might be nae rey to feces Toeetings un! 

inlly private matters were to be discussed. Mr. 

Woodwar also referred to the powers of the Council to 
represent the General Body, and, criticising the Counell's 
action in the matter of the proposed | ty Halli, he 
asked that in the future such matters should be brought to 
the General Body before any action waa taken. 

The Chairman, in reply, defended the practice of ex- 
cinding reporters from their rivate meetings, and spoke 
in justification of the Council's acting as representatives 
of the General Body, and of the neveasity for thoir inde. 
Lirmaaed action on the occasion to which Mr. Woodward 


Mr. H.W. Wills (4.), in accordance with notice, asked 
“Whother any communication had been received from 
provincial and metropolitan architects aa the Connell 
to take a poll of the members on the enbject of the om- 
Sane of officials in other than an «administrative 

; and also whet action the Council proposed to 

x in tt matter.” ; 

rman, in reply, etated that the Council had 
ramos several communications demanding a poll to be 
taken on the question, but the By-laws contained no pre- 
vision enabling it to be done. 

In view of the revision of the By-laws contemplated in 
the Report just previously passed, various ona 
were made by members for amendments in addition to 
thore referred to in Section VIL. of the Report, and the 
Chairman requested that these suggestions alould be eam: 
mitted to writing and aubmitied for the Council's cons 
aay ecb 

proces closed, and the Meeti i. 
ries M. gu Meeting eepirated al 








PUBLIC LIBRARIES. By Heney T. Hare Ff.) and James Dorv Brows 
(Chief Librarian, Islmgton Public Libraries). 


1.—SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR A SIMPLE ARCHITECTURAL PLAN. 
By Hexny T. Hane. 


well be justified in concluding that the subject has been worn somewhat threadbare. 

| Many very excellent Papers have been read, both in this room and in other places, 

which have dealt with them in a more or less exhaustive manner; and I doubt whether I shall 

be able to bring forward any views which have the merit of novelty, or which will assist m 
advancing our ideas on the subject. 

The public library has been one of our most familiar problems for May JU mien 
been the occasion for many competitions, in which large numbers of the profession have taken 
part; and one might have reasonably expected that, with so much effort concentrated on ® 
comparatively simple subject, some very notable results would have been achieved ; that 
some very brilliant type of plan or design would have been evolved. Such, however, does 
not appear to have been the case, and 1 am not acquainted with any library which may be 
considered as an absolutely typical example, OF which may claim to be the last word im 
library design. This may bea due to several eanses. There is, of course, always the familiar 
drawback associated with our national character which constrains our public bodies to con- 
sider for how little cost they can attain their object rather than how well it can be done. 
This point of view operates detrimentally in many ways. It lends to the Beene ee 
inadequate site, generally of an irregular shape, and dominated by rights of light and other 
Ticahintics «hick vonder the designing of an architectural building an impossibihty. 

The accommodation required is almost always fixed without the least regard to the 
contemplated outlay. Many thousands of volumes which will probably never be acquired, 
and numbers of readers who will never appear, have to be provided with house room. , 

We are thus very seriously handicapped from the very outset; and, instead of being able 
to concentrate our efforts on a fine and worthy design, are compelled to dissipate our energy 
and exercise our ingenuity in devising cheap expedients and avoiding treading on the toes of 
our sensitive neighbours. 

I am fully aware of the difheultics which public bodies labour under in the limitations of 
the penny rate, the opposition of a large section of their constituents, and other drawbacks ; 
but Tam of opinion that, in spite of these, if the problem were dealt wit Top enh 
stage in a reasonable manner, and under proper advice, a much better result might in most 

Thinl gerles, Vol XIV. Sa 10,—25 Mar. iio? = 


© much has been written and said on the subject of public libraries that one may 


, a 
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cases be attained. How often do we find in a library which is to serve a moderately sized 
district, and to involve a still more moderate outlay, accommodation is required for 20,000 
or 30,000 volumes in the lending department! This needs a very large room, and I sugvest 
that it 1s quite unnecessary. A lending library does not increase indefinitely, as o large 
proportion of the books, particularly fiction, becomes out of date from time to time, so that 
it may be said that shelving for from 10,000 te 15,000 volumes constitutes a lending library 
large enough to meet all practical requirements in an average district, and, if supplemented 
by an adequate storeroom (where books may be very economically housed), all that is needed 
in nearly every possible instance. 

The reference library also is a room which is in many cases much over-sized. Except 
in special distriets, it is very rare for this department to be used by large numbers of readers 
atone time. For an average library I should say that good accommodation for from twenty 
to thirty readers is very ample, and this does not require a very large room. A considerable 
number of books is, however, required ; and if these are arranged around the walls the dimen- 
sions of the room must be increased to an extravagant extent. I would therefore suggest 
that the most reasonable arrangement is to place the bulk of the booka in a stack room 
adjoining the reference room, where they may be most economically housed, and be to all 
intents and purposes equally easy of access. 





PLAN (LLCETLATISG THe acres Ct Tine, 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES B45 


Coming to the general reading-rooms, which are the most largely used, the usual treat- 
ment of these appears to be susceptible of much improvement. J am of opinion that the 
general conception of this important feature is fundamentally wrong. In almost, if not quite, 
all libraries this is merely a large room, or rooms, filled with tables or reading stands, spaced 
not more than six feet apart, and sometimes less. The result is that the room is more or less 
filled, and the floor space covered, without any readers. The constant movement which cannot 
be avoided must inevitably lead to mueh disturbance and discomfort of readers, and the main 
object of the room as a place for quiet and study is, to a great extent, defeated. 

The ideal reading-room should, I think, be conceived on much more generous lines, and 
should partake more of the nature of a hall with probably an open roof, or, at all events, 
considerable height. It should permit of the spacing of the furniture very widely, allowing 
ample gangways in which persons could move without disturbing those who are reading. 
Arranged in this manner it could accommodate all classes of readers, except reference, and by 
obviating the necessity for several rooms might afford an economical solution of the problem. 

Pursuing the same line of thought, it appears to me that the lending library might also 
be included in the reading-room, arranged possibly in a portion recessed, and that the typical 
library might virtually be reduced toa building of two main public rooms, viz., a general reading- 
room and library, and a smaller room for reference readers opening out of it. 

An arrangement of this kind would obviate all passages, entrance halls, and staircases, 
and the whole of the available funds could be devoted to those parts of the building actually 
used by the pulilie. 

Whether such a plan would commend itself to the librarian, who will be responsible for 
its working, I cannot say. It should be very easy of administration, but it might be urged 
against it that there would be too much movement in the room to allow of comfort. I am, 
however, myself of opinion that the wider spacing of the furniture would obviate this 
objection. Such an arrangement as I am suggesting presupposes an ample and free site, which, 
unfortunately, is not often obtainable. 

During the last few years the movement in favour of what is known as the “ open access " 
system has been steadily gaining in strength, and there appears to be some likelihood that it 
will eventually supersede the familiar “indicator” system. The two systems involve 
entirely distinct and different methods of planning, and require approaching from totally 
different standpoints. As to the comparative advantages, I do not feel competent to speak— 
for a battle royal has been raging for years amongst librarians themselves on the subject — 
but will confine myself to the manner in which they influence the design of the buildings. 
With the “indicator” system the working staff is more or less concentrated behind the 
counter of the lending library, and the public rooms are generally arranged around this, 50 
that the supervision may be exercised from this area. With open access, however, the case 
is somewhat different, the supervision of the lending department being a thing by itself. The 
staff devoted to this room is placed within a small central space commanding the entrance and 
exit and the entire area of the room, and from this arrangement it is practically impossible 
for them to control the other public rooms ag well. They can therefore be treated as 
entirely distinet units, each to bea supervised separately, In some way this tends to render 
the difficulties of planning rather less, but there are other pomts for consideration which 
present new difficulties. The necessity for the supervision of the lending library in all its 
parts from a central fixed point appears to suggest as the ideal plan for this room a semicircular 
form with radiating bookeases. This, so far as I have seen, is the most satisfactory arrangement ; 
but it is very difficult, if not quite impossible, of arrangement on many of the confined 
and irrerular sites which are in most cases selected, The placing of radiating bookcases in a 
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rectangular room appears to me very clumsy and unsatisfactory, and the parallel arrangement 
does not allow of complete supervision by the staff. It is, however, easy to exaggerate the 
importance of this supervision by the staff. In practice the public using the library very 
largely supervise themselves. 

Another comparatively recent development in this country has been towards making 
libraries something more than a mere house for holding books and papers. An effortis being 
made to render them more widely useful as educational centres. The room set apart for the 
nse of juveniles is being much extended and more thoroughly organised and popularised ; and 
a room is being added to the institution where lectures on literary and kindred subjects can 
be given. The latter introduced a new element in the planning, as separate entrances and 
exits must be provided suitable for considerable numbers of people. 

Regarding the library from this point of view, one may well begin to think whether the 
familiar newsroom with its costly fittings is really a necessity; whether newspapers are so 
valuable an educational medium as to warrant the provision of a large room specially for 
their accommodation, and the annual outlay necessary to stock it with papers. Few people 
are now so poor as to be unable to afford a halfpenny to buy a newspaper; and it cannot be 
denied that many of the most serious objections urged against public libraries have arisen 
through the existence of the newsroom. 

An interesting experiment is now being made in the new libraries building in Islington, 
where no newspaper room is provided, but only a large general reading-room, containing maga- 
zines and periodicals. So far as I know the Islington authority is the first public ‘body 
which has been bold enough to make such an innovation, and it will be interesting to watch the 
result, Only one small branch library has as yet been completed and opened ; and so far as 
one can judge from the working of a few months, it promises to be attended with every success. 
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It is difficult to generalise as to the furnishing and interior fittings of a public library, 
as the requirements im such case will vary very widely, and individual librarians will have 
their own ideas of working which will largely govern the arrangements. I think, however, it 
may be taken as an axiom that only hard wood should be used, and that the best material 
consistent with cost is wainscot oak. I should indeed suggest that this material be used for 
the joinery throughout the building, even at the risk of increasing the first cost. It is really 
an economy in the long run, as all painting is thus avoided. : 

It still remains for someone to discover the ideal floor for the public rooms of a library. 
Linoleum appears, up to the present, to be the most suitable ; but if something of the nature 
of terrazza, without its objections of noisiness and coldness, could be produced, probably the 
ideal would be attained. 
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CESTHAL LIBRARY, HAMwErewry i, 


LIBRARY PLANNING S47 


I should like, in concluding this short Paper, to again urge the desirability of reconsidering 
our views of the necessities of a public library in the direction of a much more simple type of 
building. I think the nearer we can approach to the idea of one large hall with very ample 
space, both as regards floor area and cubie capacity, the nearer we shall get to the ideal library 
plan. Such a building should be eminently adapted for supervision and general administra- 
tion, economical in first cost, and comfortable and convenient for the readers who frequent it. 
I think also it might lend itself to a very dignified architectural treatment, which I regard as 
a matter of the first importance; for every public building should be a worthy landmark to 
the distriet where it is built, and should impress ifself on the passer-by as a dignified 
expression of the public spirit which has prompted its erection. Good architecture is, to 
my mind, at least as essential as mere convenience, and may have as great an educational 
influence in its own particular direction as all the books the library may contain. 


[l.—LIBRARY PLANNING AS AFFECTED BY MODERN LIBRARY POLICY AND 
INTERIOR ARRANGEMENTS. 


By Jawes Durr Brows, Chief Librarian, Islington Pablie Libraries. 


modern library buildings by recent changes of methods and the adoption of more 
liberal lines of policy. 

Long before Mr, Andrew Carnegie discovered the philosophers’ stone which enabled him 
to lift so many architects into comparative affluence, library authorities were confronted by 
one great problem—how to supply the library needs of a town with strictly limited funds. 
The only factor which they considered was the amount available for spending, and it was 
rarely, if ever, thought necessary to estimate the probable number of readers who would he 
attracted to the building, and the resulting accommodation which might become necessary. 
The usual procedure was for a committee to fix an arbitrary sum, without regard to the effect 
of loans on a strictly limited income, and to assume that it was ample for all purposes. In 
most cases the sum provided only paid the builder for the bare structure, and such insig- 
nificant items as fittings and furniture, architect’s fees, quantities, clerk of works, and that 
blessed item “contingencies " were simply ignored, because nobody troubled about them till 
the bills came in. The effect of such carelessness or simplicity was that many buildings cost 
nearly fifty per cent. more than the outside estimate, and they can be seen at the present day 
crippling along without books on the shelves, and regarded with disfavour hy the publie, It 
has been found by actual results that in London at least thirty-five per cent. must be added 
to the cost of a library building im cases where the specification does not include provisions 
io cover such items as furniture and the others just mentioned, while in the provinces perhaps 
thirty per cent. would be a safe amount to add. This point is mentioned because library 
committees have such extraordinary ideas as to the purchasing power of the ratepayers 
money or the dollars so lavishly bestowed by Mr. Carnegie. For an inclusive sum of £5,000 
they imagine they are going to obtain a building as roomy as the Agricultural Hall and as 
ornamental and dignified as the British Museum. Roth architects and librarians suffer from 
these mistaken ideas of the price of building materials and professional advice, end are often 


Ae brief Paper will be devoted to the discussion of some modifications imposed upon 
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blamed when estimates are greatly exceeded. It is a pity that the English Libraries Acts do 
not specify the amount which shall be borrowed for building purposes, as in the case of the 
Seoteh Acts, which lay it down as a law that only one-fourth part of the income from the 
library rate, capitalised at twenty years’ purchase, shall be borrowed, and thus a definite check 
is put upon the mistakes and extravagances of committees. In most cases thronghout Eng- 
land this reasonable proportion of the library rate has been enormously exceeded, with the 
result that many buildings exist possessing architectural merits, but few good points as libraries ; 
being in many instances failures. 

It has been necessary to labour this point of discrepancy between funds and needs 
because on it depends everything connected with the provision and arrangement of library 
buildings. In spite of the munificent Carnegie gifts, and in some cases because of them, 
municipal libraries still labour under the disadvantage of a rate limitation which decreases 
the efficiency of a public library service in proportion to the size of the town. Thus, a small 
town with a library rate producing £200 per annum, and provided with a Carnegie building 
covering an area of 4,000 square feet and costing about £4,000, cannot be regarded as flourish- 
ing, although it does possess a fine building. On the contrary, the eraze for overbuilding, 
just because the money is easily obtained, has been responsible for, and will continue to 
multiply, cases of library buildings which are collections of bricks rather than of books, and 
whose equipment is so meagre, and funds so scarce, that the hours have to be shortened in 
order to avoid a gas bill which would extinguish the penny rate! The relations between the 
population, income, loans, and readers likely to be attracted to municipal libraries, have been 
ascertained by a careful examination and analysis of the work accomplished and conditions 
existing in all the principal libraries of the kingdom, and the whole has been reduced to a 
series of averages which will serve as a body of factors applicable to any ordinary library 
problem. Bearing these factors in mind, and also the various changes in library policy 
which have taken place during the past fifteen years, it is possible briefly to formulate a few 
points which may serve as suggestions for discussion. 

1. The idea of uniformity in library buildings and methods seems to have become quite 
prominent within recent years, and in certain directions it is claimed to be extremely desirable 
for every library to possess the same rooms, arranged in the same way, fitted with standard 
appliances, employing the same classification and catalogues, and being in all other ways a 
counterpart of every other library. It seems to be regarded as of supreme importance that a man 
from Leeds should be able to walk into a library at Plymouth and find his way about blind- 
fold. Rules and factors are being sought which will render the necomplishment of this 
uniformity easy ; and when everything is thus standardised, it is to be supposed that architects 
and librarians will be entirely superseded by builders and caretakers. It is to be hoped that 
these factors for aiding uniformity will never be discovered, and that architects will continue 
to design, and librarians invent, fresh solutions of every problem presented. In this way 
only can improvements be discovered and progress become possible. : 

2. The practice of closely classifying books on the shelves in municipal libraries has led 
to some extraordinary modifications of methods, which in their turn have introduced many 
changes in requirements and arrangements. Exact classification itself has brought about 
changes in the height, spacing, and adjustability of bookcases, while a number of minor 
appliances and modifications have been rendered necessary for marking or guiding shelves and 
books. More important still is the influence which systematic classification has had on the 
plan of granting the public direct access to the shelves, known generally as the safe-guarded 
open-access system when applied to lending libraries, Fifteen years ago only a few libraries 
granted open accuss to a selection of quick-reference books on the British Museum and Patent 
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Office plan ; now there is searcely a municipal library which does not throw open its reference 
department, in whole or in part, for the free use of readers without the need for application 
forma and other barriers to research. ‘This is very largely due to the rapid advance in the 
use of exact classification, which has caused librarians to feel proud of thei libraries, and 
made them desirous of allowing the public to come and admire and share in an arrangement, 
wecomplished with much labour, which otherwise would have remained comparatively useless. 
Hardly any objection has ever been made against this form of open access, which is very 
surprising when one considers the number of valuable and expensive quick-reference books 
which exist, and the fact that they may be used in euch libraries by utterly unknown 
individuals from the street. The same immunity from hostile criticism was not enjoyed by 
the safe-guarded open-access system when if was applied to lending libraries thirteen years 
ago. Indeed, the experiment at Clerkenwell in 1894 was condemned in the most unmeasured 
terms by all kinds of librarians, and doleful prognostications were made as to the ultimate 
collapse of the whole library world if such insane methods were adopted. Yet this experiment 
was only extended to the comparatively inexpensive and ordinary stock of a lending library, 
to which only duly guaranteed and respectable ratepayers, their families and dependents were 
admitted. Furthermore, unlike the reference readers, they were locked in after proving their 
bona fides, and could only get out on registering the books chosen. A number of architects 
must have received the never-ending stream of anti-open-access literature which littered the 
Post Office from 1894 onwards; and many would no doubt be adversely influenced by the 
ingenious arguments put forward to prove that the open-access system was a humbug, if nota 
fraud. Well, the only result of all this gratuitous advertising has been to swell the adherents 
of the system Irom one to sixty or seventy, and it is clear that within the next few years the 
method will have become all but universal. From an architectural standpoint, the most 
important matter connected with the open-access system is the modifications in the planning 
of libraries which it introduces. In both reference and lending departments the bookeases 
must be made easily accessible from the floor without the use of steps, and the spacing of 
standard bookeases when facing each other must be arranged so that readers can stand back 
to back at the shelves and still leave a sufficient gangway for others to pass. This implies a 
ninimum spacing of five or six feet between bookcases. The loss in storage room caused by 
this wide spacing and the disuse of all bottom shelves is largely made up by throwing into 
the room the lobby usually reserved in front of indicators and similar closed systems, with 
the result that the loss of space is very nearly balanced. The alleged loss of storage space 
for books in open-acceas lending libraries is not a serious matter, because, after the department 
has been open for a month or two, the chief complaint is not so much on account of lack of 
shelves as lack of books. Asa matter of fact, shelving to store the maximum stock of any 
lending library is never required after a year’s work save in places where the books are 
recalled annually for stocktaking purposes ; and even then, if the library is periodically weeded 
of obsolete books, congestion only arises in a very few cases, and only for a brief period. The 
best shelving for a public library is the homes of the borrowers, and for that reason elaborate 
efforts to find accommodation for books which are generally in circulation isa mistake, In 
some towns, notably Southport, Brighton, and Southend-on-Sea, the doubts of the local 
authority have led to a compromise on the open-access question under which indicators are 
used for fiction, and open shelyes for non-fictional works, This plan, however attractive in 
theory, rather tends to complicate the arrangements and largely does away with that valuable 
supervision of reader over reader which is only obtained when all the borrowers are placed 
on an equal footing as regards access to the shelves. Why the reader of romance should be 
considered many degrees inferior to the reader of history or theology is one of those puzzles 
3D 
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which continually arise in library work. A citizen who reads the Robin Hood ballads is 
accounted a person of high intelligence, while one who reads Ivanhoe or any other version of 
that hero's exploits not in metrical form is supposed to be addicted to literary frivolity. A 
versified form of literature is supposed to be of greater intelleetual value than a prose form, 
and no doubt, in the minds of some people, an indelicate drama of the Restoration period 
would pass muster as high-class literature where a clean, healthy, and well-written prose 
romance would be condemned. It is difficult to grasp this distinction between what is, after 
all, mere literary form. There are some novels as heavy and tough as the most solid and 
matter-of-fact history, and the effort volved in reading and digesting them is equal to what 
might be necessary to understand an abstruse work on mathematics. These are all good and 
sufficient reasons why differentiations of stock and readers should not be attempted in open- 
access libraries. The adoption of the open-access system in new library buildings will not 
introduce any fresh difficulties into their planning and construction, because it can be applied 
to any room of fair size. The simple barrier for regulating the entrance and exit of readers 
occupies but little space, and by arranging fiction round the walls all chance of crowding at 
particular points is avoided. In old buildings which have to be adapted for the system con- 
siderable alteration may be required, and this is one reason why many places are slow to make 
the change. It is only a matter of a short time, however, in quite a number of libraries, 
because already all their available counter space is occupied by indicators and showcases, 
and as the stock increases the congestion will become greater, and some other system must 
be tried. It is safe to predict that ina majority of such cases the change will be made to 
open-access rather than to modified indicators, eard-charging systems alone, or other com- 
promises. Whatever professional feeling may be, there can be no doubt that, both in this 
country and in America, public opinion is entirely in favour of more liberal and scientific 
methods of library administration, and in a few years’ time impassable barriers between the 
public and their own books will have disappeared. 

4. Another department in which great changes are certain to happen is the reference 
library, which has not yet taken the place it should in educational and municipal library 
work, It is too often regarded as a kind of expensive reading-room with a book-store attached 
in which little-used and rare books are housed at a cost out of all proportion to their utility. 
The function of the reference department in the past has been to collect books rather than to 
utilise them for purposes of research, and thos has arisen a series of book museums rather 
than literary workshops. The growth of open access and the steady spread of exact classifica- 
tion will gradually dispose of this very limited conception of reference library work, and the 
result will be a return to the sane and practical arrangements adopted years ago in the 
British Museum and other State libraries. It is diffieult to understand why the British 
Museum plan of dividing its stock into much-used sections on open shelves, and less-used 
sections in stores, was not adopted in municipal libraries more generally in the past; but it 
is more difficult still to imagine a modern library authority persisting in’ the conservative 
policy of closed shelves with so many successful examples of open access to study and copy. 
There is nothing more irritating to a student or busy man of any kind than the petty worry 
and trouble of being compelled to hunt in bad catalogues for reference books, and then to fill 
up application forms and waste time waiting for the books to be fetched at the pleasure of 
& slow assistant. The contrast offered in the British Museum reading-room between the open 
and closed methods is most instructive. A book on the open shelves can be found and 
referred to without hindrance or loss of time, while almost any book which has to be applied 
for on @ written form is rarely delivered to the reader under thirty or forty-five minutes. In 
the case of some books an hour must be spent in waiting, while the student who wishes to 
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make reference to a number of books would be well advised to write his application slips a 
week in advance, and hand them in at least a day previous to his visit. A quick-reference 
collection of books is a select library of works in dictionary form, comprising all the ordinary 
reference books which a reader wishes to consult rapidly and without formality or intermediate 
application: eneyclopmdias, dictionaries of language, history, arts, science, quotations, 
reography, atlases, directories, year-books of all kinds, and, generally, the kind of useful book 
with which the walls of the British Museum are lined. Books not suitable for open shelves 
would comprise very rare books, local books, and special collections which have to be preserved, 
long sets of transactions of societies, and generally the less-used classes of books which most 
libraries are forced to accumulate. The arrangements necessary for this plan of division 
need not be very elaborate, and a reference room can have its open shelves arranged in 
alcoves or as simple wall bookeases, and the store collection can be railed off by means of a 
slight barrier, or kept in locked presses or in a separate room. A very important part of 
réference-room work is the provision which ought to be made for readers. Here, again, 
municipal libraries have generally failed to grant the comfort and isolation which the British 
Museum authorities wisely thought desirable. No serious student can work satisfactorily at 
a long table, common to perhaps other nine or eleven readers, some of whom are bound to be 
offensive as neighbours. A student copying mathematical problems might be opposite another 
student tracing large details from a huge work on architecture, and his papers would be liable 
to be disarranged, if not swept away, every time the architect swung round his massive folio. 
Again, the reader to the left might smell strongly of beer or tobacco, while the one on the 
right may be of a very restless disposition, or addicted to the emission of offensive noises. For 
all these reasons it is highly desirable, if the right type of serious student is to be attracted to 
reference libraries, that complete isolation should be arranged, so that everyone should have a 
reserved, self-contained place at a table, with plenty of accommodation for spare books and 
table space sufficient for the arrangement and spreading of reference works and papers. This 
provision will mean a little more room per reader, but the value of the department to students 
will be enormously increased, and it will become the recognised workroom for every student 
in the district. ‘This plan of allowing separate table accommodation has already been tried 
in a few places, and the results are most gratifying. 

4. The only other matter proposed to be mentioned now connected with the policy of 
public libraries which may in the future influence planning is the question of limiting the supply 
of newspapers. Already many libraries have cut down the supply to a considerable extent by 
dispensing with all halfpenny newspapers and those provincial newspapers which arrive too 
lute to be of use. In a few towns the provision is limited to the exhibition of the “situations 
vacant” columns cut from the morning newspapers, and in one place no newspapers are taken 
at all, By limiting newspapers to the provision of one good daily, and the display of situations 
advertisements—na at Islington, for example—considerable economies are effected, and, perhaps, 
what is most remarkable, the public never miss them. In towns which have been for years 
committed to the policy of supplying newspapers there would no doubt be some difficulty in 
making a change, but in new buildings the question is well worth serious consideration. 
Some towns spend from £40 to £60 annually on newspapers alone, and when to this are 
added the cost of stands and fittings, lighting, staff and proportion of loans or the cost of 
providing the necessary space, it will be found that newspapers are one of the most expensive 
and least permanent items in the equipment of a library. It is needless to discuss the many 
reasons for and against the supply of newspapers, because local authorities must in the end 
determine all questions of pelicy; but everyone can admit, without committing himself to any 
opinion, that the columns of situations vacant are of real service to thousands of people. 
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This being generally allowed, it seems a wise compromise to limit the newspaper provision to 
this department, and so sweep awny all more controversial subjects, . 


Briefly summarised, the main points presented for diseussion in this Paper are as 


follows :— 

1. Is it advisable in the interests of progress and efficiency to standardise library plans 
and methods by adopting one uniform system for everything ? 

2. Systematic classification by introducing more seientifie methods of arrangement will 
necessitate some alteration in the structure and spacing of hookshelves, | 

d, The open-access system in both reference and lending departments will impose upon 
library plans certain alterations tending towards simplicity and the general abolition of 
barriers and sereens. It will also require different treatment as regards spacing aud 
arrangement. 

4. Reference departments should provide more isolation and comfort for readers, and if 
this is recognised some difference in the size and arrangement of such departments will be 
rendered necessary. 

5. The limitation of newspapers in news and reading rooms will simplify the problem of 
planning in connection with such accommodation, and improve the appearance of these 
departments, 

In conelusion, I should like to express my sympathy with architects in their intricate task 
of pleasing the public, committees, and librarians, by quoting the words of Lord Cockburn in 
his Memorials of his Time when referring to certuin difficulties which attend the man who 
devotes himself to the planning and erection of buildings; “An architect is almost the only 
professional man who can never be rightly judged of by the works which he exeentes. His 
art is costly, and each part is fixed as soon as it is done. There is no rubbing out. This 
would be severe, even were he allowed to have his own way. But how often does it happen 
that he is thwarted by position, poverty, or obstinate ignorance! He must perpetually saeri- 
fice his taste to suit the humours and the purse of his employer. Yet nothing is so common 
as to hear an architect condemned on the mere sight of a work against every defect of which 
he has protested. Painters do not paint, nor do poets write, on these terms.” 





DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 
Mr. Leoxanp Sroxes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mn. MAURICE B.ADAMS [F.)said hehad been throughout the country to pen these buildings too 
asked to propose « vole of thanks for the Papers, much on the same lines. Probably Mr. Brown was 
and he did so with the utmost cordiality and the looking at the problem from  librarian's point of 
most entire appreciation of both the lectures in view with regard to its utility in particular locali- 
regard to the useful observations that had been ties. That view he (Mr, Adams) was entirely in 
brought forward. Itso happened that he had him- accord with, because the purpose of these libraries 
self read a Paper on the subject, and therefore he had been to a very large extent mistaken, in so far 
fav's realised what both Mr, Hare and Mr. Brown na their educational possibilities were concerned. 
said, that it was extremoly difficult to say anything ‘The overstocking of newspapers had certainly been 
particularly fresh upon it. If the lecturers had amistake. Newspapers had deteriorated very much 
realised that, what must he feel in venturing to during the Inst few years. The system of snippety 
range fome remarks after they had concluded? paragraphs, the appeals to the speculative energies 
There seemed to be a discrepancy between the two of the readers, treasure-findin r, and the like, were 
Papers, Mr. Hare wishing to co-ordinate in general most detrimental to the intelligence of the com- 
the plans of all libraries by greater simplificationof munity. The majority of such newspapers coul 
iden, and Mr. Brown protesting that we cught not very well be dispensed with: he doubted vory much 
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whether the Pross exercised the influence it used to’ 
hold over public opinion. Without entering upon 
polities, he thought it a curious circumstance, in 
considering the condition of the newspaper Press 
of London at the present time, that the Govern- 
ment had an enormous majority in the House, yet 
the interests they represented were not able to 
maintain even one decent morning penny London 
paper. Tho Tribune, perbaps, was no doubt a good 
paper, if somewhat heavy, but he doubted whether 
it could be compared in importance with papers 
representing the minority in opposition. The pre- 
sent comlition of the daily Press warranted criticism, 
and the proposal to limit the space devoted to it in 
their libraries should be considered. With regard 
to the open-access system he chanced to have seen 
the number of replies obtained by the St. Pancras 
Library Committee from all parts of the kingdom 
as to the advantages in the opinion of librarians of 
this manner of conducting a library. con- 
sensus of opinion thus collected was overwhelm- 
ingly aguinst open aceess. He had been rather 
surprised at that, because several people, himself 
amongst the number, had beon hammering away for 
years as to the advantages of that system. Whut 
he wished todo was to bring the public face to face 
with the books, so that they coull choosa what 
suited their individual requiroments,. Thera might 
le two or thres reference books on & particular sul- 
ject, some more or lesa obsolete; but one could not 
tell that until one had actually looked into tho 
books. Often by handling the yolumes one could 
get the information one wanted in a few minutes. 
He was strongly in favour of the open-nccess system, 
but he did not quite understand why Mr. Hare 
should refer to the places the library officials worked 
in as “hen-coops”’: asa matter of fact open-acerss 
enclosures were more or less elongated counters, 
from which supervision could be carried on admir- 
ably, It was not that the a required 40 much 
supervision, as the possibility of being able to see 
them atany particular moment. If openings wero 
more or less freely distributed round the rooms of 
the building, it would be found generally sufficient. 
The people behaved fairly well; they could never 
know exactly who was fhoking at them or when 
they were being supervised. ‘The great thing was to 
give the opportunity of having them under surveil- 
lance, The Wolverhampton plan shown by Mr. 
Hare he considered the most capable and admirable 
ond they could possibly have on such an extremely 
pate ci aite, [le ae rts raves ae 
i a fellow competitor, by tho ability dis: 1 by 
the author of thet dost y As to the Sten of Mr. 
Hare's Hammeramith building, he could speak with 
some feeling, because hero, again, he was one of Mr. 
Hare's competitors, and he realised the ingenuity 
Se Mr, ae enlarge pr ogIen ‘torla epee - 
how much he appreciated the skill displayed by dtr. 
Hare in tho Islington Central Library plan. ‘Phere 
wilt no section shown, but the way the rocting of 
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the large upper room was mannged was most in- 
genious, and he thoroughly appreciated the skill 
with which the stack-room was arranged. The 
stack-room at Hammersmith ran across behind the 
central area of the largo room below, and the 
attendant in the alcove could retire into that store 
to get the books in the mest convenient way. This 
plan had found some imitators, but when a man 
did a good thing like that there was some exense 
for imitating it. He was sure Mr. Hare would bo 
the last to object ta such-imitation. The heating 
of these buildings seemed often o most difficult 
business. Radiators made such a dreadful mess and 
occupied valuable wall space, Lately he had reverted 
to the old system of open cratings, thus getting the 
heat more generally distributed and away from the 
walls inthe passages. The librarian for whom this 
had been done had assured him that the plan was 
quite a snecess. He had put cork lino into panels 
to raduce the noise made by walking over the 
eratings, and it had turned ont satisfactorily, and 
certainly the warmed currents so disposed did not 
make such n mess. He had used hot air and got 
the inlots away from the walls, but even then the 
local discolouring which resulted was very detri- 
mental tothe appearance of the room, With regard 
to Mr. Hare’s model plan shown—where the chil- 
dren would have to go through the reading-room 
to get to the juvenile department—that would be 
rather open to objection, but the difficulty of 
efficient control would not be so great as in the case 
of a lobby where the children could skedaddle out 
and not be got atotall. A back or side entrance 
for the children, again, was very objectionable. 
ong Sule more likely to behave if they came in by 
the front way; but their having to go right throug 

the reading-room would be rather disturbing to 


readers, 

Mu. i. A. BAKER, M.A., Librarian of the Wool- 
wich Public Library, who rose at tho invitation of 
the Chairman, said he had very mnch pleasure in 
acoonding the vole of thanks, Mr. Brown had dia- 
tinguished himself among librarians by the bold- 
ness with which be had worked out his problems 
on first principles, and pot them into effeet regard- 
less cf opposition. He had distinguished himself 

inlly by reviving the open-access system 
and by his recent experiment in abolishing newe- 
papers. He trusted his recent experiment would 
ave the same suceess as the former one. The 
open-access system was not, of course, a modern 
thes It waa in force probably in the oldest 
libraries of brick and papyrus. It was cortainly 
in foree in the libraries of one hundrod ‘years ago. 
The closed-library system was quite modern, and 
he believed would be quite transitory. It wagintro- 
duced about half a contury ago, when public libraries 
and mechanics’ institutes were first opened, bring- 


‘ow large bodies of comparntively uneducated 
shod Pe Te to face with harap af book: 
There. was obviously cot : 
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knowing how to administer these crowds of readers 
and enible them to use the books intelligently. 
The difficulties were doubtless so overwhelming 
that librarians thought the best way was to shut 
the library up and dole out the books through a 
pigeon-hole, Mr. Brown had shown them how to 
adopt n more scientific system, and he himself felt 
sure that his prophecy was quite correct, and that 
the open-access system would sooner or later be 
nniversal, There had been a great deal of hostility, 
and a good deal of hostility still existed, to the 
eystem ; but that was largely due to the natural 
inertia of librarians who wore in charge of libraries 
organised on the old plan. The difficulty of con- 
verting o library on the closed system to the open- 
access Bystem Was Very great indeed ; probably in 
the near future the problem before architects would 
be not so much to devise new library plans as to 
convert the closed libraries into open-access libra- 
ries, In the library at Islington, which he ad- 
mired very much indeed, Mr, Hare had carried out 
the most modern ideas of library administration, 
not only with the greatest economy, but also with 
the most artistic effect. 

Mu. RB. J. ANGEL, M.tnst.C,E. [4.), asked if 
Mr. Brown could give his experience as regards the 
loss of books on the open-access system. He 
should like the number to be given—not the per- 
centage, but the nctual number of books lost. 
Reference had been made to the dissdvantage of 
the intlicator system, which was dune to the bad 
method of having to fill up the forms and give out 
the books after reference to the indicator, as ngainst 
the great saving on the open-access system. He 
ventured to suggest that the excellent plan shown 
of the Southend Library, which gave a maximum of 
counter space, was a ready solution of that diffieulty ; 
given a long counter where the public could be 
distributed, and where there were several indicators, 
eich indicator governing its own class of books, 
and with an assistant in charge of it, then the 
public would be readily served and quickly dis- 
porsed. The British Museum had been recom- 
mended to them ag n model to copy. But ona 
very good reason why the British Museum could 
not be copied was because of the system on which 
the borrowers became members of the library. It 
Was very much more difficult to become a member 
of the British Museum Library than of a local 
library ins country town or in « London borough. 
Practically anybody could hecome a membor of a 
library in London, poviaes he could pet one or two 
guarantors to sign his paper. That was rather an 
argumont against copying the British Museum, 
One might get man of very indifferent character 
slouching into, say, a Council's library with dirty 
hands, and handling a most valuable book, aa he 
would have every right to do, and perhaps leaving 
his mark on it, Another argument against the 
Opon-access system was the noise it engendered. 
People searching for books would discuss whether 
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they would have this, that, or the other book, and 
& lot of talking was the result, which must certainly 
be objectionable, Reference had been made to the 
point that the borrower wanted to find ont the kind 
of hook he was in need of, and this he could do on 
the open-access system. It seamed to him, how- 
ever, that if a librarian did his duty, and properly 
catalogued the books and deseribed them in the 
catalogue, the public would know the kind of book 
they were going to get. One cannot get a preat 
deal of information from the backs of books ; 
if the binding is pratty and the title is gilt, that 
might be an mducement to look at the book; but 
unless the book is taken down and its contents read — 
through one cannot get much information about 
it. If the gist of the contents of a book were given 
in the catalogue, it would overcome every difficulty 
in that respect. He had two questions to ask. 
First, what was the number of hooks stolen from 
libraries where the open-access system was used ? 
Secondly, had any libraries given up the open- 
uccess system in favour of the indicator or. closed 
system ? He believed that some librarians had 
atanaonad it both in municipal and private libraries. 
In conelusion, he had great pleasure in pa bporting 
the vote of thanks for Sheverr excellent Papers | 
the practical advice so freely piven. 

_ Ain. B.A. PEDDIE, Acting Librarian of the St, 
Bride Foundation Teclimical Library, said he bad 
seen the library at North Islington, and it struck 
him as the result of a mest happy combination of 
architect and librarian. [t was occasionally the case 
for a ey to be planned without reference to a 
litrarian. Oveasionally a library was organised and 
planned before the librarian was appointed, and 
unless the architect had had a eolisidecstla experi- 
ence of the wants of a librarian from the librarian's 
point of view, something would be found lacking in 
that plan. It was absolutely necessary that the two 
pirtners in the concern—he would putit ns broadly 
a3 that—should he in absolute consultation, The 
North Islington Library, he believed, had bean the 
result of such a consultation and such a partnership. 
Mr. Brown's experience in library planning was very 
extensive. His article on thie subject in his Menual 
of Library Economy was the latest word on the 
subject. Pigs knew, too, that Mr, Hare had had 
a great deal of experience in library planning 
also. He (the speaker) had been eee int 
many libraries, but the North Islington building 
appealed to him as the most like what a library 
should be as any a Gee had ever seen, It was 
most admirably ap for its purpose, The 
java eg Nae ie, sernictroalat shape, abso- 
MORE EGG ty Ms tii ve perfect supervisi ty 
and at the same time tha! mecca sacs Eat 
shelving round the walls and the radiating shelvin, 
in the centre. The lecture-hall, again, was ad- 
men adapted for its purpose, The only criticism 
he had to offer was that sufficient space, he 
thought, was not given to the tables in the 
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periodical-room, The large periodicals, he thought, 
required more space. Probably that had been 
aliered by this time. The present was hardly 
the place to discuss this question of open socess 
versus closed libraries, but in his opinion there 
was no doubt whatever that the value of a book 
was immensely raised by being placed directly in 
the hands of the reader, so that he could look 
through it before taking it home to read. The 
view of a littl number on a blue or red ground 
from behind a case, and a little entry in a cato- 
logue, whether that entry was annotated or not, 
was not sufficient to indicate tha atyle or temper 
of the book; but when the reader was able to 
take the book down from tho shelf and glance 
through it, then he would be able to choose 
the book that would suit him a grent deal better 
than by merely looking it up in the catalogue 
and then consulting n lot of little numbers of 
various colours,and then going blindfold for a book 
which he thought might possibly suit him. It 
must be recollected that with this indicator system 
one was not allowed to change the book the same 
day; generally speaking, one would have to keep it 
until the following day, and then journey again to 
the library to change it. It was possible that in a 
very uneducated community a certain modification 
might be necessary; but in a community at all 
educated the open-access system was very desirable, 
and he ballsved | with Mr, Brown, it must become 
the system extendel over the whole library move- 
ment. 

Mn. A. J, PHILIP, Librarian of the Gmresend 
Library, said he thought the librarians present 
must have felt quite happy. The subject of open- 
access had been tabooed in the Library Association 
for a long time; but at the meeting that evening 
they had been allowed to say just what they liked. 
He dil not himself propose to say anything on it 
atall, ‘Those librarians who were not actually in 
favour of it keptan open mind upon the subject. 
But there were two points which perhaps had been 
overlooked. One was with regard to the experiment 
of open secess—it was not in nn experimental stage 
just now, but it was an experiment—and the next, 
which was still in an experimental stage, was the 
abolishing of the newsrooms. These two experi- 
ments had only been possible owing to the number 
of libraries which had gone through the mill 
There was no doubt that great praise was due to 
these gentlemen who had put hess experiments 
into operation; but it waa not fair t> blame those 
libraries which wero not able to put them into 
Operation, because it was not in every library nor 
in every town that they could be used. Architects 

lamed librarians and their edmmittees for the 
restrictions put upon thom and the ignorance dis- 
played in the initial stages of the building. But it 
was not always the ease outside London where a 
neighbour was a stranger. In « country town, 
Where everyone knew everyone else, a committee- 
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man or councillor was buttonholed at every street 
corner to hear at great length the views of his con- 
stituents. The ignorant public who had been edu- 
cated in the different towns by the free libraries 
were the ultimate masters of the situation. I[t was 
useless to say that the committee or the librarian 
was to blame—it was the public. It was only in 
those places where the library had done ao little 
that one saw the reason for other libraries doing a 


great deal, | | 

Mua. E. GODFREY PAGE [4A.] said he thought 
there was something to be said from the archi- 
tect’s, the librarian’s, and the ratepayer's Asti of 
view against the open-access system, which had 
been alinost ignored that evening. First, as to 
spacing. Mr. Grown said there ought to be 5 feet 
G inches between the stacks. At Mr. Brydon’s 
library in Chelsea (recently altered by the Chair- 
man) which had the indicator system, the space 
clear between the bookcases was 2 feet 4 inches, and 
that was enough. If 1 fcot 2 inches for a double 
stack was addéd, it gave a centre spacing of 3 feet 
6 inches as aguinst 6 feet 8 inches for open access, 
or almost double. If thia were true with a small 
library, it was doubly true with a large one, because 
one could not send the people in an“ open-access "' 
system up tiny spiral staireases ; so that the super- 
ficial area wus nearly four times as great in libraries 
of over 50,000 volomes,and nearlydouble in libraries 
under 50,000 volumes. The space that Mr. Duff 
Brown said was lost by the counters could always 
be utilised as the hall or way to other departments, 
anil became insignificant. Im Brighton the open- 
acceas system had bean altered to the indicator 
system, for the ostensible reason that thefts wore 
large, and Mr. Angel could take this as a reply to 
his query. Hoe relied onthe Sussex Daily News for 
that, and he believed it was correct. There was 
another objection. Pretty schames could be seen on 
paper with bookcases rndinting from the centre like 
a star, and the assistant in the middle was sap- 
posed to see right down the room ; but if there were 
one or two people near the centro, he could not see 
beyond them, and the whole theory of the thing 
was crippled, J wdging, however, from what many 
librarians had said to him on the matter, the 
strongest objection was not theft, but muddle, be-. - 
Cause & person coming, say, into the fiction depart- 
ment would take a book out of one bookcase, and 
he or ahe—generally she if it was fiction—not being 
quite sure whether she liked it or not would wander 
round the building with the book under ber arm, 
and in the end, having decided on another, would 
have no idea what case she bad taken the book 
from, ond would put it on any shelf where there 
was room for it. Librarians told him that they 
had always to take books out of the wrong and ee 
them into the right places, and that the amount of 
time thus lost in a year was vory large indeed. He 
thought there were therefore two very real objections: 
to open negess, vik., (1) that the cost must be very 
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much larger, and to any architect who had met a 
committee {nee to face with the rigidity of theawe- 
inspiring penny rate this was very practical politics 
indeed ; and (2) that the supervision was necessarily 
less, not so much because of theft, but because of 
the muddle involved in allowing the public to have 
uncontrolled access. ‘This wasa vital matter to all 
librarians and all committees anxious to keep down 
the number of assistants. To show that the indi- 
cator was not doomed, it might be mentioned that 
within the lnst few years two new indicators had 
been put on the market, and that both had had 
large sales all over the Empire, THe should like in 
thanking Mr. Duff Drown for his Paper to ask if he 
could remedy one evil. His hook—tha best text- 
book for architects, librarians, and committess— 
was out of print now, and could not be got eithor 
from bookseller or publisher. | 

Mn. FRANCIS HOOPER [Ff] said he should 
be glad to say a word in support of the vote of 
thanks, which undoubtedly was most deserved. 
While they had a great deal of fool for reflection, 
thers was one matter they might commend to the 
Institute Council, They had heard a good donl 
about the open-access system, and he thought many 
members would appreciate an attempt to carry out 
the system in their own library: he thought it 
highly desirable to emplo skillod joiners to take 
the hinges and locks off the enses in the Institute 
library rooms, } 

Ma. J. OSBORNE SMITH [#7] pointed out that 
in the London Library, Si. James's Square, which 
contains 300,000 volumes, the spaces between the 
vangways were two feet three inches wide, showing 
it was not necessary to have enormously wide 
corridors to get access to books, 

Mn. H.¥. LANCHESTER [F:}, referring to 
suitable material for floors, eaid that recently in 
the United States he had seon an excellent material 
which was very silont and comfortable to tho feet, 
ani was anid to last for an interminable time, It 
was called robber-tile flooring, and was being intro- 
duced, be believed, over here, T'hore was, however, 
one drawback to its use. Heasked its cost. “Not 
very expensive,” they said, "1-90 dollar per foot," 
That would be about 7s. or 7s. dd. foot! One of 
the speakers that evening had advocated a brietly 
annotate] catalogue, He (Mr. Linchester) was 
onwise enough « little while ngo to belong to » 
library with a mediwval name (“ The Tabard"), 
and they sent him an annotated catalogue, It con- 

ined such notes as “a book of romantic interest 
of the Medisval Period"; of another book with 
a strong scientific bias running through it"; and 
when he had got through two or three pages of the 
catalogue, he felt he did not want to read any book 





at all, The annotated catalogue, he thought, was 


enough to upset anyboily’s taste for reading, 

Ma. JOHN FROWDE, Chief Tiina ot the 
Bermondsey Public Libraries, ssid that, listening 
to the Papers and discussion, he rather had the 


feeling of being at a Library Association moating 
at Hanover Square than at the Institute of Archi- 
tects, The whole of the diseussion seemed to have 
revolved round one point, and that the least inter- 
esting point in library architecture—viz., “op 
access.” With regard to consultation between the 
architect and the librarian, he was not sure that 
that was always o good thing. He could quite 
understand that eat no architect ba a 
a building for» public library unless he first of all 
consulted or utilised the best ideas that had gone 
before. Whether he did that in consultation with 
the librarian or not appeared to be almost a matter 
of indifference, for this reason: there were librarians 
and librarians, as there were architects and archi- 
tects. Some librarians could not in the least direct 
or advise an architect, and for that reason he con- 
sidered that an architect who relied largely upon his 
own knowledge and his own experience would act 
quite as well as by taking into consultation with him 
the average librarian on the planning of buildings. 
A librarian, a5 a rule, knew all about bis books, but 
he must confess that he was not m suceess as an 
architect, and from that point of view, while the 
architect might adopt beta gunaial lines from the 
librarian, it would be « mistake for the architect to 
pesereecceert to be led into details by the librarian. 
Ne was sorry the discussion had revolved s0 much 
round open access, One of the speakers had said 
that “closed” libraries did not appear to have a de- 
fender in the room. He (the speaker) micht bean 
ineflicient defender, but he stood as a defender of the 
closed-library against the open-access system for 
the reason that he had read, heard, and scen a good 
deal about it, and he would like architects not to go 
away from that room with the idea that the open- 
access systam hud proved the great success that 
was claimed for it. He would like architects to 
realise that there waa a very great difference of 
opinion indeed upon this question, and that the 
balance of opinion was not on the side advocated by 
Mr. Brown and some others present. He had seen 
iy yaa " in Sane in reference libraries a 
good many yearsago. He remembered the Liverpool 
Rateronne Lites bal tha 





wipe’ Peewee specially planned for that 
purpose and fitted up admirably with special aleoves 
and reserved places, auch as Mr. Brown advocated 


for readers, where they could be quiet and reserved, 
and got all the books they wanted, and pen and 
ink, and that kind of thing. Thé result waa that 
it was abused, and the privilege had to be with- 
drawn, and remained wiinlinien to this day, except 
for cortain books of comparatively small value 
hase tn poh be replaced. He thoroughly 
acreod with thesugpestion ofa gentleanan sitting near 
hit, a if Se and iterialse a were sake to 
pot their own libraries into an one beset bec ! 
they would rebel at one : but in deali ? with othor 
people's property it was a very simple matter to 
wilvocate open access. With regard to the loss of 
books, that was a well-known fact. It might not 
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be the case in every library, but it was in many 
libraries, reels te America, where the new de- 
velopment of this idea came from, It was only 
necessary to read the reports of public libraries in 
America to get ample evidence of this loss even to 
the extent of hundreds of books a year from indivi- 
dual libraries. He gave that, not asa matter of 
opinion, but on the actual reports issned by the 
authorities. 

Tun CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said he himself would not pose as an expert on the 
subject, They had heard, however, several experts 
who seemed to differ, but perhaps that was only 
natural, He had to confess that his sympathies 
inclined to the “open access.” It ee Te be 
the most economical from the floor-space point of 
view, or from the number of volumes lost or stolen ; 
but, so far as he could judge, it seemed to him the 
hest, and, if it was the best, surely it might be 
worth a little sacrifice of floor s and a few 
volumes of fietion per annum. H is knowledge of 
the subject, however, was limited, and he would 
not weary them on the matter. Hoe was something 
lite Mr. Adams: he also had been pitted in com- 
petition against Mr. Hare, and he could only say 
that if anybody came into competition with Mr. 
Hare he was lucky if he did not come out some- 
where towards the tail-end. Mr, Hare's planning, 
aa they all knew, was admirable, and they were 
prea fortunate in having had this Paper 

rom him. Mr. Brown had also given them several 
new points to think about, and they were greatly 
indebted to him. 

Mr. J. DUFF BROWN, in acknowledging the 
vote of thanks, referred to some of the points 
raised during the discussion. As regards losses in 
open-access libraries, where the stock was properly 
safeguarded the loss was insignificant. Clorken- 
well, the first open-access library in this country, 
during the first ten years of its experience had lost 
two hundred books—an uverage of porated 
annum. ‘The books were of insignificant value, 
such as text-books, taken away probably for se, 
not for sale. Against that must oe the saving 
effected by not having an indicator. That in itself 
Was an insurance against loss for twenty, or thirty, 
or forty, or fifty years, according to the size of the 
library, The American losses alluded to by Mr. 
Frowde were easily oe ecrs by the fact that the 
system in American libraries was different. One 
need not have a ticket at all, and need not register 
a#.a borrower. Anyone off the street could enter 
th oy and roam about the place, and go out with 
a book in his possession. That accounted for the 
disappearance of books in the American libraries. 
It was merely a matter of syatem. The same held 
good with regard to the British Museum. One 
speaker had auid that the access was much more 
diffienlt there. But it wasexactly the same. The 
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only difference between a municipal library and 
the British Museum with respect to borrowers 
was the age limit, which was twenty-one in the 
British Museum, and in the municipal libraries 
it was as lowas eight. The same formalities must 
be gone through ss regards guarantee and sign- 
ingaform., One speaker mentioned the disturb- 


ance caused b ple in open-access libraries 
discussing the Rooks fore them, and the freedom 


of indicator libraries from such an infliction. 
Ti was quite the reverse. In the open-access 
system only the ticket-holder was admitted, whereas 
in the indicator library a reader might come in with 
half his family and block up the space before the 
indicator. No municipal library in this country or 
in America had abandoned the open-access system. 
The only library he knew of which had gone back 
to the indicator system was the Bishopsgate Insti- 
tute, and that was not a municipal library, With 
regard to misplacement of books, especially fiction, 
in an ordinary open-access library there was usually 
no fiction to misplace; it would be all out, in the 
possession of borrowers, and any misplacement 
in the non-fictional department did not take half 
an hour a day to put right. In the North Isling- 
ton Library, with nearly sixteen thousand bor- 
rowers in one branch, the misplacements, where 
the average issue was something like twelve 
hundred books a day, did not occupy more than 
half an hour in the morning to put right. 
With regard to the balance of opinion being against 
open access, that was quite natural. The closed 
systema had been in existence since the Public 
Libraries Acts came into force in 1850, and it took 
a long time to make headway against such an acca- 
mulation of years, The anti-open-access opinion 
was vory largely held by ps ple who had had no 
experience of the system. With the people who 
had used the system, and used it properly with the 
proper safeguards, and who had arranged everything 
in & scientific way, the experience was quite differ- 
ent, and there was no thought of abandoning the 
system. He thought occasional conferences between 
architects and librarians would be a good thing. 
There were many small points which wanted 
threshing ont. | 
Mr. HENRY T. HARE said he had rather been 
hoping that someone would have attacked the plans 
he bad put forward. He had oer expected some 
of the librarians present would have expressed the 
opinion that his proposals would not work, and 
that was one of his reasons for putting them for- 
ward, so aa to have them discussed. Somebody, in 
referring to the open-access system, had remarked 
that it took a great deal more room. Of course it 
did, and it was 4 great deal more expensive in staff 
and everything else than the indicator system ; but 
the great question was whether it was more useful 
than the other; andasto this there could beno doubt. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Members will be glad to learn that the President 
is making a good reco from his recent serious 
illness, and it is hoped he will be well enough to 
take the Chair at the Meeting of the 8th prox. 


The Committee appointed by the Council to 
repare for their consideration tho details of the 
vised Charter and By-laws and the Bill to 
Parliament will be glad if members who have any 
views to put forward would communicate them to 
the Secretary at their early convenience, 


Eighth International Congress of Architects, 1908. 

News from Vienna sintes that arrangements are 
already in progress for the Congress to be held in 
that city from the 18th to 24th May 1908, The 
space Francis shag is gmidiously according 
his high patronage to the Congress, and the Hon, 
Presidents inoluda Princes of the Imperial House, 
distinguished beolesiastical dignitaries, the various 
Ministers of State and chief officers of the Imperial 

ourt, the Burgomaster of Vienna, &e. The formal 
Sparing of the Cor it is hoped will take 
place in the great hall of the Hofburg., It is 
understood that the Society of Fine Arts of Vienna 
Will entertain membera of the Congress in the 
exhibition rooms of the Palais des Beaux-Arts. 
The Society of Austrian Engineers and Architects 
will entertain the Congressists at a soirée, and 
will organise an excursion up the Danube. Other 
_rements in a Are eee to the 

mmering, © Reception at ¢ Stel de Ville, and 
w Fite at ike Imperial Court. 


To the Editor Jounsat, B..B.A.— 

Dean Sir,—In the Paper, of exceedin; interest, 
by Mr. Corlette [Jovnwan, 29rd Fobruaty I ob- 
served that he elevated the pulpit as second after 
the altar in importance in a church, Perhaps he 
meant in the eyes of the man-in-the-streat, Those 
who do not know the ritual of the English Catholic 
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Church would no donbt elevate it above the altar. 
But as it is, the font is the second ornament, with- 
out which no church is complete. 

I may also remark that a view of an altar shonld 
to obtainable from it, preferably the high altar, and 
that if the font be placed in a baptistery the same 
holds good—or an altar should be placed there also. 

The reredos should be the same length as the 
alter with a view to emphasising the latter, and 
when there is an east window a low form of reredos 
is preferable to those high canopies of drapery 
which detract from the altar. Tho low reredas is 
also traditional in our Church, | 

May Task if the piscina is ever used now, and 
if not why not? 

Finally, I may say that it adds much to the 
dignity of a Church to plan a wide central aisle 
capable of holding two rows of chairs when occa- 
sion demands, at that narrow side aisles enhance 
the effect. 

With thanks to the lecturers whom I regretted 
to be unable to hear,—I am, yours faithfully, 

Pamir A. Ronsoy. 


The Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
in presenting their Fifty-sixth Annnoal Report have 
the pleasure to record a year of increased prosperi 
and usefulness, Many new names have been adie 
to the Subseription List, and the Capital Account 
has benefited both from donations and bequests. 
This favournble result is largely due to tho letter 
of appeal which the President (Mr. T. E. Collett) 
isaued towards the end of the year to over five 
thousand architects. The thanks of the Society are 
due to the President for his oxertiona in this mutter, 
by which the sum of over #100 has been added to the 
Annual Income and £175 to the Capital Account, If 
theappes! had not been issued, the income would have 
been insufficient to meet the demands made upon it. 
Notwithstanding the success of the President's 
appeal the inher of subseribers on the Society's 
books is still very small compared with fhe ninntee 
of practising architects. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the Allied Societies 
nro taking an increased interest in our labours. 
Mr. J.T’. Cackett in his Presidential Address th the 
Northern Architectural Association at Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne stated that there was no better way to 
help onr less fortunate brethren than through this 
Society, and he believed that the amount granted 


to ess eee in the northern province exceadod 
the subseriptions derived by th Society from 
the District, He also all to the fact that 


_Eighty applications for reliet were received 
during the year, and the sum of £743. 12s. Gel. 
was distributed in seventy-five grants. In addition 
to this, the sum of #183, 15s. was paid to pen- 
sioners, thus making the total amount expended 
in relief £027, 7s, Od. 
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The investments have been increased by the 
purchase of £1,186. 17s. 9d. New Aealand Three 
per cent. Inscribed Stock for the sum of £1,067. 18s., 
which raisés the total of amount of invested capital 
to £15,500. Ts. Sa. | 

The thanks of the Poaaty are due to the 
A.A. Musical Society for the donation of part of 
the receipts of a students’ concert. 

Seven meetings of the Council have been held 
during the year. 

The following gentlemen, being the five senior 
members, retire by rotation from the Council :-— 
Mr. Rowland Plumbe, Mr. G. T. Hine, Mr. Am- 
brose M. Poynter, Mr. William Grellier, and 
Colonel R. W. Edis. To fill the vacancies caused 
by these retiraments the Council have the pleasure 
to nominate Sir Henry Tanner, Mr. Edwin 
T. Hall, Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, Mr. John 'T. 
Christopher, and Mr. J, Douglass Mathews. 

The Couneil have also the pleasure to nominate 

Mr. Henry T. Hare as a Vice-President. 
_ The cordial thanks of the Society ars due to the 
Koval Institute of British Architects for office 
accommodation and for the use of rooms in which 
to hold their meetings, and to the Secretary and 
Staff of the Institute for their help in many matters 
connected with the Society. 

In a Paper on Revivals read before the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association last week, Mr. 
I. C. Mears, Pugin Student 1904, said thatin times 
of unsettled conviction revivals were attempted, 
not sir are alone, but also by workers in other 
branches of thought who admired and tried to re- 
store to life certain features of a formerage, Great 
architecture is of two kinds—that produced by a 
whole Pee Onbrennng their highest ideals in 


their buil » antl that of a very rich people 
building magnificently and employing mercenary 


labour. The finest-of seulpture and the other arts 
is an organic part of the former, while the latter is 
merely eo =e with rich detail. The motives of 
revivalists may always be traced according as they 
revert to one or the other of thesa types. Mr. 
Mears traced the influence of the primitive build- 
ing of Kast and West on even the most sdvanced 
work of Inter times, and gave examples of the un- 
sthisfactory result of trying to combine the two 
kinds of work, i¢., the architecture of great rivers 
and plains, of which Egyptian and Greek are types, 
and that infiuenced by the sea and mountains, 
which is as Gothic. Of modern builders, 
the engineers best show this Western feeling in their 
pais ou ge ge pb on land and sen have a brace 
quaoty of nghiness, a quality necessarily lacking 
in revival work, which oblieed to pes romse. 
With regard to the covering of the dry bones of 
engineering, modern painting and sculpture usually 


combine well with it, since all three are absolute 
expressions of natural fact, and it is probable that 


in this combination by the urchitect-engineers of 


the future, there may be the beginning of a new 
architecture which shall be true to ita age, 


= = - ————— —s 


sth Astos Wess, R.A., who has been appointed 
Rede lecturer for the current year at Cambridge 
University, will deliver the lecture on the 8th June 
in the Senate House of the University. 


MINUTES. X. 

At the Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1906-07, held Monday, 18th March 1907, at 6 p.m.— 
Present: Mfr. Leonard Stokes, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
68 Fellowa (including 11 members of the Council), 42 
Associntes (including | member of the Council), and 
numerous visitors—the Minutes of the Meetings held 
4th March 1007 pp. 339-40) were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

The following members attending for the first time aince 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairmman— 
Frabels Ticker, Fellows ; Sydney Jaques, Joseph Reginald 
Francis Tickner, Fellows ; Sydney Jaques, Joseph Reginald 
Hobson, and Digby Lewis Solomon, B.Se.Lond., Associates. 

Papers on Prati Lineanres by Henry T. Hare [F.] and 
James Duff Brown having been read and discussed, a vote 
of thanks was passed to the authors by acclamation. 

The proceedings then terminated, and the Meeting sepa- 
rited at §.50 p.m. 


REVIEWS. 
THE AMERICAN VIGNOLA, 

The American Vignola. Part JT. By Professor WR. 
Ware, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Scranton. International 
Tert-took Company, 1906, [| Bataford, 04 High Holborn. ] 
The first part of the American Vignola, by our 

honorary and corresponding member, Professok 
Ware, was reviewed in our Jounxan for 23rd May 
1902. It treated of the five Roman Orders, and 
was supplemented by chapters on the inter- 
columniation and superposition of columns, and 
on other details. The present publication deals 
with the employment of the Orders in the com- 
position of doors and windows, and the decoration 
of wall-surfaces, and with arches and arcades, vaults 
and domes, staircases, dc. 

The first chapter, dealing with arches and 
arcades, night have been includedin Part L,as the 
combination of the atinched column, with arches be- 
tween, was virtoallya Roman Order, and the only one 
which the Romans can claim to have invented. It 
would alao have avoided the difficulty of separating 
the superposed Orders treated in Vol. I. from that 
of the superposed arches between attached columns 
dealt with in Part II. As a matter of fact, super- 

jad isolated columns were scarcely ever employed 

the Romans, the only example known being 
the Septizonium, of which the remains in the 
sixteenth century were in too ruinous a state to 

Sine pees hs dionliy, bay apoereey 

bra: gecpoetiona, ., "Chis diticctty hak ausaranity 

beon Peatised by the Eagtasae toe on page 8, 

apenking of the superposition of arches, he states, 
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line 25,“ Thoy follow the same rule that governs 
the superposition of colonnades,'’ which he repeats 
and then drops the subject without showing its 
application in the case of the se pb aha of 
arches. There are, however, no rules to be pre- 
scribed for the latter; they are entirely subservient 
to the intercolumniation of the utinched Orders, 
and fill the space between the same and the enta- 
blature with such varying proportions, ag regards 
their width and height, as the intercolumniation 
allows of, the only rule being that on the lower 
story the width of the impost pier shall be half 
the diameter of the column. Thns, in the two 
earliest examples, the Tabularium and the Theatre 
of Marcellus in Rome, the columniation, ic, the 
distance between the axes of the columns, being 
five dinmeters only, the height of the archway is 
much more than twice the width, whereas in the 
Dore and Tonic superposed arches, Plate IIT. 
(where Professor Ware has adopted the best pro- 
portions of 6) diameter for the columniation), the 
height is less than twice the width. In the ad- 
mirable plates which Professor Ware has had 
specially drawn of the arches on one story only or 
Bu rigs he has virtually exhausted the aubject, 

ni they ahould be of great service as well to the 
professional architect as to the student. 
‘These plates are followed by others on vaults 
and groins, in which we are glad at last to find 
ar ilfustration of the voile-en-arc-de-cloitre, the 
cloister vault, no account of which is given in any 
English publication, We confess, however, to 
receiving # shock when we came to Plate [X., and 
wondered what the gabled roofy of the Rhonish 
churches had to do dans cette galére: we trust 
that the American architects will not take the hint 
and crown their skyscrapers with Romanesque 
gabled roofs. : 
_ Domes and cupolas, of which there wre only, 
hesides woodcuts, two plates, XIII. and XV., might 
be extended, as the dome is by far the most 
important architectural feature developed by the 

Professor Ware in the preface to Part I, lod us 
to hope that towers and spires would be included 
in Part 1. We are in hopes, at all ovents, that in 
Part IT. he will take up these two subjects, keap- 
ing clear, however, of Romanesque and Gothic 
examples, and will then pK to domes and 
cupolas, and possibly to that subject to which the 
greatest importance hag always been given in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, viz., the study of plans of 

reat buildings. An analysia of the plans of the 
| sof the Cesars, of the Thermm, and of the 
Forums at Rome, on which the students of the 
French School base their conceptions, would be of 
ist raat value, aot 

Che twenty plates which accompany the volume 
seem all to have been specially Saopared in this 
work, and are not only reproductions from already 
published examples, with the possible exception of 
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Percier & Fontaine's remarkably fine staircase in 
the Louvre, They are all beautifully drawn with 
a clear and distinct line, those which appeal to us 
most being Plate ITT., illustrating superposed arches ; 
and Plate X VIL, circular staircases, which is a 
marvel of execution and careful setting-out, 

K. Poesé Srrens. 


CARPENTRY. 

Afodern Practical Carpentry, for the Use of Workmen, 
Builders, Architects, and Engineers, Containing a full 
description of the Methods o Consiructing and Erecting 
Roofs, Floors, Partitions, boaffatd folding, Shoring, Center- 
ing, Stands and Stages, Coffer Dame, , om 
Fridges, Gates, Tunnels, Excavations, Wood and Half- 
timber Houses, and Various Struetiral Details, To- 
ther with New and Simple Methods of Finding the 
Bevels in Roofs, Setting out Domes, Steeples, dc. ; an 
Account of Failures in Construction and tha Theory of 
Trussing Frames, Also ineluding a Concise Treatise 
upon Timber ; Notes on the Woods used in Carpentry } 
Various Tables; a Glossary of Terms and Phrases con- 
nected with Carpentry, and « Chapter on the Uses of the 
Steel Square. By George Ellis, Author of “ Modern 
ig rg Kl 
Poraied orifes imelitute af Certisie , 
Lond. 1906. Price 19s. 6. [B. . Batyenn O High 
Holborn, WC.) 

Coming at a time when steel is more and more 
taking the place of timber, a book on carpen 
may seem ont of place, Bot Mr, Ellis has dealt 
so thoroughly wi owe detail of the craft that 
all who have to do with building must be inter- 
ested in his work, 

Commencing with a ri on tools—and it is 
pleasing to note Mr. Ellis doea not think the adze 
entirely a thing of the past—then following with 
descriptions of joints and fastenings, all the many 
forms of timber construction, both apy and 
permanent, are dealt with in detail, including the 
methods adopted by the workmen in “ setting cut," 

Among the many illustrations it is dificult to 
sélect any particular ones a3 of special interest. 
The zigzag partition, page 45: an American idea 
for sound proofing, Pinte 1; a practically worked- 
out example of intersecting trusses ; the American 
timber bridge, Plate 22; and the temporary stand 
for » shop window, page 155, may help to show 
the extent and variety of the subjects dealt with. 

A well-illustrated chapter on half-timber work, 
both ancient and modern, is given, with others 
on causes of failure in construction: notes on 
timber, including classification and deseription of 
market forms. 

Mr. Ellis in his preface claims to be a practical 
si bam Me complete Gita on the whole craft 
of constructive carpentry, | the proper method 
of making a mallet to the conewracie of & conic 
dral dome ; and as far as possible in a book of 400 
pages and 1,100 illustrations his book justifies the 
claim and may be recommended to architects for 
reference, and to students in preference to some of 
the works written special] ially for them, | 

THomas Davisox, 








REVIEWS 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION. 

Notes on Construction in Mild Steel. Arranged for the 
use of Jumor Dranghtamen. By Henry Fidler, AL LC.B., 
Longrvms’ Civil Sugianiving Series. Price 16. net. 
The author of this book remarks in his preface 

“that between the carefully calculated stress sheet 

or correctly drawn graphic dingram and the com- 

pletion of a working drmwing which shall success- 
fully pass the ordeal of criticiam ... there is 
sometimes found a gap...and it becomes 
evident that the ability to produce... a correct 
graphic analysis and the ability to design a sound 
riveted connection are not quite one and the same 
thing.” To assist the designer in bridging this 
gap is the chief purpose of this book. The text 

is divided into seven chapters, dealing with (1) 

manuineture of the steel, (2) sections in general 

use, (9) riveted girders, (4) columns and struts, (5) 

roofs, (6) marine works, and (7) protection from 

tery The chemical ‘ep tnonts of el and 
their influonces upon its physical properties havi 

been discussed, coats of the Sethe ea dealt with, 
and the reaults of nearly nine hundred tests for 

ultimate tensile strength and elongation of mild 

steel are individually given, in addition to tables 

showing several hundreds of results of teats of 
cast steel and wrought iron, and some chemical 


analyses, The second chapter treats almost en- 
lirely of the “ Mechanical Elements" of the rolled 


sections in common use for structural purposes. 

The chief interest of the book for those to 
whom it is primarily addressed lies in the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters, as they deal 
directly with constructive and practical details 
which will be of everyday use. | 

In his chapter upon roofs the author refers to 
“tecont events’ which have drawn attention to 
possible flaws arising from defective blacksmithing, 
and to the view now sometimes expressed that a 
duplication of tension members in large roof 
trusses may be desirable; but, in discussing the 
difficulties connected with welding and the davices 
adopted to obviate them, he makes no mention of 
the ordinary workshop method of testing welds in 
bars by heatin the metal tos red heat close to 
one side of the weld and noting whether the 
colour flows uniformly past the weld or not. If 
there is a fault of appreciable size, this rough teat 
will expose it. Among the notes in this chapter 
will be found details of the resalts of experiments 
‘0 ascertain the rate of discharge of water from a 
roof gutter—a matter of some practical import- 
ance upon which little or no definite information 
1 fo be found in the ontinary text-books of build- 


om the point of view of the architectural 
draughtsman the ninety pages or ao devoted to 
MANE engineering wok have been better occupied 
by further notes upon skeleton steel stractures, 
although the instructiveness of the careful diseus- 
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sion of a few special cases such as those given 
will readily be admitted. Upon the question of 
protection from corrosion there are some usefu] 
observations, but nothing to indicate that we may 
hope for any really permanent and generally 
applicable means of checking oxidation. It is 
interesting to note that the author is very guarded 
in his reference to the protection of ironwork by 
embedding it in Portland cement or concrete ; in 
fact, ho plainly (and very truly) says that the con- 
dition of much iron and steel so embedded is 
“greatly a matter of speculation.’ Let any who 
are tempted to dabble in certain relatively new types 
of construction which are undoubtedly ingenious 
and theoretically correct first ponder sail these 
words of Mr. Fidler. Some disconcerting facts 
can be elicited concerning the state of embedded 
motal atter the lapse of some years, and it would 
be very useful if a collection could bo made of notes 
of actual observations upon the subject; gathered 
from those upon whom the duty of maintaining 
such work has fallen. | 

The book, as a whole, should be of interest and 
value not only to younger students, but also to 
those architects who have not had the advantage 
of experience in the hig Ree op It suffers a little 
from the considerable length of its chapters and 
consequent difficulty of readily referring from the 
table of contents ta the subject-matter: while the 
index, though not bad, might be much improved. 
The importance of exhaustive indexing in an 
technical book cannot ba too often urged, an 
should be borne in mind when another odition of 
this book is, aa it probably will be, called for. 

Marr. GAnsurt. 


TRAJAN’S COLUMN, ROME. 
“Io dioo di Trainno imporatore.“"—Dawre. 


FUE Nuova Antologia of the Ist November 
di 1906 publishes an article by Cavaliere Boni 

_ | H.C.M) on the origin of the legend which 
has acquired a poetical setting in the tenth canto 
of the Culysicry of Dante, The article is illus- 
trated by forty photogravures, taken from sculp- 
tures, drawings, frescoes, engravings, tapestry, 
majolica, and bronzes, both Medimval and Renais- 
sance, showing how the legend of Trajan and the 
oor widow gréw from century to century and 
Res country to country. 

There are two sources from which the legend is 
derived : one, a bas-relief with the poor woman in 
tears in act of supplication before Trajan— 

"Tis of the Emperor Trajan I am speaking ; 
And a poor widow at bie bridle atood. 
In attitode of weeping and of grief. _ 
 aaneattepare a eager aie 
nia aloe tai ie in the cold 
above them visibly tothe ea were moving. 
Pury. canto x. 76-41— © 








and the other the monument of the emperor him- 
self, the statue on “which Pope Gregory turned to 
behold and caused the tomb to be opened.” 

The bas-relief does not depict the customary 
kneeling provinces, but asymbolical representation 
of m military road adapted to disperse cavalry, the 
standards of which are replaced by banners, the 
legionary eagles being of metal and not capable 
therefore of fluttering in the wind. | 

The origin of the legend is to be found in a bas- 
relief of the second century which is now built into 
the Arch of Constantine. | 

In investiguting the sepulchral column of Trajan 
in support of the legend, first set on foct at the 
boginning of the seventh century, many difficulties 
risa, iInssmuch as modern critics denied its razon 
d'étre and repeated the dictum, gathered from Dion 
Cassius, that the column marked the height of a 
bill which had been removed. | 

The religious character of the monument dedi- 
cated to Trajan during his lifetime bette thus 
obscured, it became necessary to drag from oblivion 
the funereal chamber; and the opportunity having 
occurred it was considered desirable to wall up a 
vault excavated prior to the eleventh century in 
the rock beneath the pedestal, and to trace the 
fragments of the base ¢ a gays in the descent of 
- the statue. Having regard to the stability and re- 
integration of the monument the exploration has 
heen the means of ascertaining and recording many 
things unknown or forgotten. 

The Column of Trajan was not comprised in the 
original design of Appolodorns, as it entrenched 
upon the area of the Forum Ulpium and did not 
show any cutting away of the rock or work of ex- 
cavation, inasmuch as the area itself covers the 
remains of ancient atreets and pre-existing build- 
ings. This is not the testimony of works of oxca- 
vation, but of the monument consecrated to Trajan 
between the basilica where he administered justice 
and the library, rich in whatever survives of Greek 
ind Latin thought. 

The vestibule of the pedestal has not only a door 

on the right by the staircase, but another on the 
left, leading to a #moall dark area adjoining the 
tomb, The sepalchral chamber, closed Ta 
bronze doors, is five feet wide, ten feet long, and 
six feet high, and is lighted by an opening splayed 
on the inside like the loopholes in the cireular 
sinircease, Here was p a monolith, a table 
large enough to receive two urns with the ashes 
o ePeajan and the empress Plotina. 
Arma and ensigns like the trophies on the 
sale coy i a sculptured aise vi 
pedestal, with the vigilant eagles at the angles 
connected by garlands of onk. a 

A marble crown of laurel forma the base of the 
column around which winds the sculptured com- 
moniary of the Dacian wars, similar to the columhs 
in front of the tamulus of the gens Julia. A 
statue above the capital exalted Tmjan to the 
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ranks of the immortals in testimony of his words 
and works, : 

The recent researches carried out with systematic 
mothods of stratigraphic analysis at the tomb of 
Bibulus, in the hemicyele of the Atrium on the 
alope of the Quirinal, demonstrate that the dedi- 
eatory inscription on the Column of Trajan has 
unfortunately been misreal—like the Panectonw of 
Alexandria, ad declarandum quante altitudinis 
mons ef locus fantis operibus sit egeatus, which 
consigned to oblivion the dedication of the Senate 
and the Roman people, expressing its destination 
by euphemistic silence. 

The analogous exegesis of the inscription 
fees composed by disciples of Quintilian) ts 
supported by numerous pavements (strati) of the 
First Empire, the Republic and the archaic Ages 
deep in the valley, where, higher than other lofty 
buildings and even the basilica ee itself, the 
Coolide Column rose to show, a hundred feat from 
the imperial tomb, the height to which were raised 
by mighty works the mount and the plain. | 

The story of Trajan and the widow is told in 
nearly the same words as Dante, though im prose, 
in the Fiore di Filosofi, a work attributed to 
Brunetto Latini, a contemporary of Dante. 

As told by Brunetto the story runs thus. Trajan 
was a very just emperor, and one day, having 
mounted his horse to go into battle with his cavalry, 
awoman came and seized him by the foot, and, weep- 
ing bitterly, besought him to do justice upon those 
who had without cause put to death her son, who 
Was ap uprighs young man. And he answered and 
eaid, “I will give thee satisfaction when I return,” 
And she said, “And if thou dost notreturn?” And 
he answered, “If Ido not return, my successor will 
wive thee satisfaction.” And she said, “ How do I 
know that?. And suppose he do it, what is it to 
thee if another do good? Thou art my debtor, 
and according to thy deeds shalt thou be judged. 
Tt is a fraud for a man not to pay what he owes; 
the justice of another will not liberate thee, and it 
will be well for thy successor if he shall liberate 
himself.” Moved by these words the emperor 
mon: es ani did justice, and consoled the widow, 
amd then mounted his horse and went to battle 
and routed his enemies, A long time afterwards 
St. Gregory, hearing of this act of justice, saw 
the emperor's statue and had him disinterred, 
found that he wag all turned to dust, except his 
bones, and his tongue, which was like that of o 
living man. And by this St. Gregory knew his 
justice, for this tongue had always spoken it; so 
that when he wept very piteously through com- 
passion, praying God that He would take this soul 
out of Hell, knowing that he had been a pagan, 
then God, becanse of these prayers, drew that soul 
from pain and put it into glory, And thereupon 
the angel spoke to St. Gregory and told him never 
to make such a prayer again, and God laid upon 
him as « penance either to be two days in Purga- 
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tory, or to be always ill with fever and side-ache. 
St. Gregory, as the lesser punishment, chose the 
fever and side-ache, 

“The inscription on the pedestal of Trajan’s 
column cannot be understood literally, According 
to ita mass of hill equal in height to the whole 
monument (2, 120 Roman feet)* was cut away. 
The inseription is : 

Senatus . populusque . Romanos . imp . Cesari. divi . 

Nerv, f. Nerve. Traiano . Aug . Germ. Dacieo . pontif . 
Mazimo . trib. pot, xv .Imp.Coa.w.p ls Vs 
declirandom . quantw. altitudinis . mons . et . locus . 
lant. (is . oper), ibus . ait . emestus, 
Brocehi (Suolo dt Roma, p. 198) has shown 
from geological evidence that the ridge can never 
have approached the height of a hundred feet, and 
he suggests that the inscription means that the 
hill was ent back in a slope to a point where the 
(uirinal was a hundred feet high—a very probable 
si eae is 

Professor Middleton, referring to m bas-relief on 
the north side of the Arch of Constantine removed 
by Constantine from Trajan's forum, observes :t 
“Some such relief as this [representing Trajan 
surrounded by attendants with figures below, 
among whom is a female with a child) was 
probably the origin of the beautiful story of Trajan 
and the widow quoted by Dante, Purg. x. 73-93," 

so. Henn. 


THE PROBLEM OF ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION. 


JHE reports presented year by year by the 
T Education espe hae tha American 
Institute of Architects have been for several 

yes among the most important contributions 
to the proceedings of the annual conventions of 
American architects. In 1994 the then Chairman, 
Mr. Henry Van Brunt, in a thoughtful and com- 
prehensive Paper, drew attention to defects in tho 
upbringing of young men intended for the archi- 
toctoral his pa and laid down certain well- 
defined lines of improvement. Mr. Van Brunt 
considered that the condition of architecture as a 
fine art, in spite of indications of recent advance 
in academic scholarship and in technique generally, 
Was tinsatisfactory, because no healthy progressive 
principle had yet become apparent. The progress 
al been rather of iescina)  grikeryseien and skill 
than of principles, and there seemed at present little 
epee of any large or characteristically national 
ilfilment, Mr. Van Brant contended that as archi- 
tecture was now in the hands of men of education, 
we ought to consider whether this education eould 
not be such as to inculeate convictions, to make 
our young architects the agents of a far more 
Pai foot = (HIT2 English foot nocording to 
t Middleton, Ancient Rome, li. 24-6. + bid. ii. 36. 


definite and orderly progress, and to inspire them 
with a certain consciousness of duty in respect to 
the development of a system of architectural 
forms less conventional in character, and more ac- 
curstely adjusted to the expression of our new life. 
As the true basis of architectural composition of the 
highest sort is to proportion and to decorate struc- 
ture, and as structure is constantly developing with 





new methods, new devices of engineering, and new 


materials, the architecture of the immediate future 
must necessarily assume new character, at least 
in its outlines, supplanting to a great extent those 
classic or romantic details or standards which cus- 
tom has arbitrarily imposed upon modern practice. 
Are our present methods of education, Mr. Van 
Brunt asked, preparing our young men to accept 
these inevitable changes without a wasteful and 
futile effort to effect a reconciliation between ancient 
academic: prejudices and these new things? Do 
we not need a much more scientific co-ordination 
of precedent, a much more philosophic analysis of 
the architecture of the past, than is secured by our 
present methods of education? The question is, 
not how are we to effect a compromise between 
engineering and architecture, but how are we to 
convert engineering Into architecture—how are we 
to tise the immense resources of beautiful precedent 
at our command in order to translate this prose 
into the poetry of a high art? Let the schools 
teach our young men not to conceal or disguise or 
condone in a mask of cold convention the inevit- 
able changes of form which must come in process 
of time with the changes in our social and econo- 
mic conditions, but to weleome them frankly, and 
to express them, not with quotations from other 
tongues, not with the affectationa and pedantries 
of academical pains bot with the larce freedom 
derived from a comprehensive knowledge of all that 
has been done or said in forms of art by all people. 
Mr. Van Brunt disclaimed all idea of “any such 
folly as the deliberate invention of a new style," 
or any possible amalgam of old styles; his point 
was the practicability, by an analytic study of pre- 
cedent, without arbitrary preferences, of applying 
to the art of our times a synthetic method of evo- 
lution, Our art should be an art of scholars and 
artists, not of antiquarian, nor of amateurs, nor of 
pretenders. Onur architects should be instructed 
and inspired by the past, not controlled by it. 

Mr. Van eens Pa r had the effect of a 
lating imquir awakening discussion upon the 
mothods of architactineal tration in vogue through: 
out the country; and, as an immediate result, the 
Education Committee were charged to communi- 
cate with the principals of the various schools, to 
ascertain their views, and to accumulate data as to 
what was actually being done in the schools. From 
this period the American Institute, through its Edu- 
cation Committee, has been in constant touch with 
the variona schools of architecture, the ateliers, 
the club classes, the Beaux-Arts Society, &c.; and 
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the Committee's reports at the annual conventions 
have kept the profession regularly informed as to 
the exact nature of the training the rising ase: 
tion of architectural students were meee 
these institutions. From the latest report, which 
is printed below practically in full, it would appear 
that the Committee aro satisfied with the sufficiency 
of the data collected, and that they consider them- 
selyea in a position to state the case and put 
forward some inferences and conclusions. The 
Committes consisted of Messrs. Ralph Adams 
Cram (Boston), Chairman; John M, Carrere (New 

York), Wm. M. Kendall (New York), RB. Clipston 
Sturgis (Boston), 5. B. P. Trowbridge (New ssiigh 

he hows ort states that this Committee, made 4 He 

superficially diverse has found itself 
lutely unanimous even in matters of detail. After 
some months of individual study, the Chairman 
asked each member of his Committee to embody 
hia conclusions and recommendations in the hate 
of a tentative report. These were examined at a 
meating of the Committe, and, with the report of 
the Chairman, were found to be identical in apirit 
and in matter. 

The Committee's joint report was presented at 
the American Inatitute’s jubilee convention last 
January. Omittt  pasenges of more local interest, 
the report is as fe — 


Architecture we pie asa Fine Art with three aspecta: 
ae & re of beauty, as an endaring and 
trosiw aiikae thas yolees the existing best in 
civilisation, anda ee AS An exnot scienoe, through ita strootural 
relationships. 

An architect we defined os one ranking in the clas of 
men af cultare, learning, and refinement, differentinted 
from the others of his claze ecolely by hia function a= a 
erentor of pure beauty, aa an exponent through material 
forme of the beet secular, intellectnal, and religions civilisa- 
tion of hia time, and a an rand director of mani- 
fold and varied indosiries and activities, 

those assumptiona, it follows neoesearily that the 

object of architectural education mast be the breeding of 

gan temen of cultivation, learning, and broad eympathies, 

onderstand the dignity and signifieanon of art both na 

cae and as language, who are perfoctiy proficient in the 

technique of the art they follow, and who can inspire, 
organise, and direct widely different clases of men, 

Sooh was our view of the genera! situation and our 
qnanimous conv as to the essential nature of any 
sound aystem of architectural edneation. Examining the 
various agenciea in Amerioa in thia light, and that we 
might eee how nearly they approached, mverally and in 
maas, to the seiko: indicated above, we foond them to 
consist in-two forma: first, the elementary, i., the “ archi- 
eeomierk classes *’ connected with public instruction and 

ih societies, and the “correspondence schools” ; 
Sonal, academic, iv., the regular echools of archi. 
lecture; the voluntary combinationa under the control of 
certain groups of architects, snch as the independent 
afeiiera, ond the concours of the Beaux-Arts Society, and 
the American Acudermy in Rome. 

The elementary 5 hry wt have been compelled to dis- 
regard for the time ing, bat wa belleve they demand the 
closest serutiny, for while they may give a certain plausible 
ernie. ta aye mat popmstinr i becoming architectural 

ughtamen, considered ns systems of 
education, since their methods are auperficial and ridj- 


mentary, the taste they incoleate ene questionable, 
while ey do nothing towards ho bets af broad, 
primarily ei essential, 


general culture which is apneic fies 
Furthermore, we believe tha 

may, and in some cases do, these elem seine kere ‘harm 
through inducing boys tempernmentally unfitted for ane of 
the most noble and exacting professions to throw them- 
selves into an iinpodsible career through misrepresentations 
to the effect that “ architectural drafting" is only a trade, 
to be acquired as easily and by the same methods as steno- 
graphy. We belleve the ittee on Architectural 
Edneation may be of great ossistance to the elementary 
echools, and indirectly to the architectural profession, by 
volunteering its friendly services in an advisory capacity, 
and we commend both this, and the close study of the 
systems themselves, to our successors in this Committec. 

The Academic agencies may be divided again into two 
categories: one made up of those which aim to give a com- 
plete and final stiination: viz., the regular schools of archi- 
tecture supplemented by the Homan Academy; the other 
of those whose object is to develop, through a 
insistence laid on certain points, necessary elements 
equipment of an architect which stndents and ptt 
men hove been unable to sequire antisfuetorily through 
their collegiate or pi apreogion exporionco—that ie, the afeliers, 
the club classes, and the concours of the Beaux-Arts Society, 

Now it is evident to us that none of the eyatems named 
above, is in itself, and independent of all éther agencies, 
able to produce the combination of general culture, good 
laste, instinct for benny and executive ability which make 
up the ideal architect. The architectural schools should, 
by their general trating do much paged the creation of 
broad and inclosive culture; they must ground their 
etudents eB pag transl of art an iviiaaton and the 
correspondence between these two things ; will 
him his fundamental knowledge of the essentia tial slashes né 
of urchitecture ua an art; they must enable him to lay the 
brosd foundation on which he is to erect his superstructure 
af professional capacity, but the erncial point, the develop- 
ment of good taste, and the inetant sense of benuty, they 
cannot touch through the scholastic agencies now mar: 
shalled to this end. We are unanimously of the 
that thia passion for beauty and this instinctive taste 
may be inculenated, if at all, not through the woetbads of 
scientific pedagogy, but b y the close personal relations and 
the keen dora nlc that arise through the nseoclation = 
a group of students with a archi 
bie Nis will of the student proieeay J ition tor tor, BS 
sympathy with, his principles, his personality, and hia 
achievements, 

With the ap vee of the ofelier wystem comes @ 
corresponding danger, that of a feudal following of one 
strong personality, am) an oneonsciogs exaggeration of his 
peculiar theories and methods. This | ia counter: 
acted by the system of general tions between the 
studenia in the sag eee ne ateliers, where each 
Man, 08 representing ec tem or impulse, finds himeel!f 
on a field of battle where Br olka Ne t to the test 
and stands or falls by just so far forth as it has acquired 
mor traseenc Ee 

if combination of the alelier and the concours is to a 
large degree the method intradoced and | 
Beaux-Artz Society, and we believe it essential in any 
atheme of architectural education: but go long as the 
atelier system in purely voluntary, and so long as the 
concomr@ are conducted by a group of men without nenioe 
atatua, and bound together by the traditions of one 
colar system and nationality, of training, there is ays 
the danger of Bn une bolesome NPSL fig a of OTe set of 
ideas, to the unintentional exclusion af others of equal 
value but of different origin, Such competitions conducted 
exclusively by advocates of Gothic or of Art Nowrean 
might conceivably defeat their own just ends 
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Belioving, therefore, that theses two features of the atelier 
and the genera! competition are essential elements in any 
lete scheme of architectural education, and that to 


comp 

have their fullest effect they should become a part of the 
curriculum of every architectural school, wo urge on the 
several schools the wisdom of action to thia end, and on 


the Edueation Committee of next year consideration of the 
question how a scheme of A aeianined competitions similar to 
those now conducted boos Beanx-Arta Society, but official 
und universal, may be t into existence. 

In the several schools to ascertain in gee 
ur each seemed to be working towards the devel opm 
the typical gentleman of general culture with spec aot 
tectural ability, and acting on an unanimous opinion that 
design can best be taught, at least in its higher aspects, 
only through the personal influence of practising archi- 
tects, while the instinct for beauty may be best wedge Fs 

nal contact with those who already possess 
instinct and the power to communicate ie we anok ihe 
ground that the work of the schoola should be considered 
primarily of « means towards the development of a man of 
feneral cultivation and as an agency for establishing sound 








and basic principles of art, iayesres eee intimate same 
with orebfinels thiaenae’ Ives, sho be developed to their 
highest estate. 


While our examination was Hou rein limited, anes in 
view of the time at our disposal and the mngnitude of the 
subject, even superficial, we feel that. we are F peseagrse in 
saying that, if our assumption is correct, there is an 
apparent variation which is explicable, between the 
aystems pursued by ihe difforent schools, and while certain 
of them appear to he working on the lines we have indicated 
to hold Gah peclal ana ean escigceantee mejereat. scl 

rs An on 
their poke the prime sbjeal Gt toate Kercing an 
We are compelled to dissent from this letter viet, hold: 
ing thot the object of urchitectural education, eo far as the 
are concermed, is nol the tarning out of superin- 
tendents of building construction, clever and SB yandcicio 
qeupped designers, or consummate masters of presenta- 
tion, but rather men who, by their broad Siiciirtacien: anil 
inclusive sympathies, their familiarity with the conpara- 
tive history of civilization in all ita aspects, their conver: 
stance with the art history of the world and their t 
Seba eh i a 
on to apply val 
the practical ee that este mast come ae 53 


Hated cat ono nnd on many at Gar avohiter: 
tural sebools consideration o the pecs fog whether they 
may not advisnhly diminish tho streas now laid on purely 
technical education and strengthen that placed on mal that 


In our it investigation of the subject, many questions have 
Won cite ts as Wo oa een ‘consideration. 
o no t our data juityus in i Bpecifia 
report on these matters, beet stelora ih them a = poly nee 


They are as follows : 

, What do the schools teach ns to the expressive function 
Of art in general and of architecture in particular, i.¢., as 
to art as an index of civilisation, high or low in 
bang? relationship to the civilisation that brought it inty 
What is the attitude of the several schools towards the 
rarkoe styles, ie. do they all, or any of them, teach that 


ere iff one or more styles which are sound and logical, } 


while there are others which or not be intoreating 
Roly a . 
elntionsbip be 





brought out in the ease of Classical, Byzantine, 

yg ance gig rt ag 

ignored ; each style being considered ax an abstract thing, 
of its aspect as a manifestation of the close 

community that must obtain between function, construe- 

tion, design, and decorntion ? 

What are the criteria of judgment of design in the 
several schools, do they vary, and if so, to what degree ? 

How much attention ia given to the question of rie 
sentation in each school? And is there rd parce Ny 
undue amount of time and labour given to in certain 
achools,an inadequate amount of timeand labour in others? 

In view of the fact that the press tice of architecture is 
rapidly becoming so speciali that it is apparently 
necessary that a student should decide at the outect as to 
whether he should follow the esthetic or the structural 
line of work, is it not desirable that the sehools should 
divide their courses in such a way that a sindent might 
elect which one be would follow, artistic or stroctural, 
there being in the case of the former a maximum of 
esthetic in and a definite minimom of structural 
education ; in the latter a maximum of etructural education, 
a definite minimum of that which is In its nature esthetic. 

To give a general résumé of our conclusions, we report 
as follows: 

The object of all education is to make more effective 
onita, For this, the fondamental equipment is snoch 
knowledges of the language, literature, and history of one's 
own country as will malts him intelligently to take 
advantage of opportunities and such knowledge of the 
literature and history und art of other countries as shall 
give a broad general COnACIOUANESS of what civilisation Is. 

yore ot: ee knowledge is what is meant by 


mc ey 4 man adopts « special branch of industry and 
special training his Bat ae hal artist suatied Is aadltion 
a tran ow are in ition 

eral pcieniats which seraditielons remains the 
tal essential, 

Schools of architegture ore ee for the purpose, 
first, of insuring the papil in the possession of generul 
cultivation: second, to give him a thorough technical 
equipment in the history and literatura of architecture 
and in the laws that have established by p : 
third, to make him familiar with presen io. 
practice. Inno one of thease fields is his study yess hve 
in the school; be is simply tirabtite soar tp tway. In 
general cultivation and in a knowled o history of 
architecture it ia essential that the ent toatl be fly 
equipped, while his acquaintance with methods and 
practice may be, and indeed will be, largely acquired later. 

It is on the first two, then, cultivation and the theory of 
dl tha) attendee ahadld be Gankeat: Admirable ns 
“es yep are, it can dono ~_— to Raa eeatans point 

| are training mon to be intelligent architects, not 
skilled dranghtsmen, and that manual dexterity is dearly 
bought if it ig at the expense of intellectual equipment. 
Skill can read acquired with ; nothing in 
practice i ites taba daa poner of ae school training. 

The schools should give the stadent a theroagh ground. 
ing in the great architectural fone sits and their applica- 


ton, aod an intelligent anderstanding of them, so thal 
ny know Din Aree ee ee, eatabliahed and to what 
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Almost if not quite equally important is the knowledge of 
Christian architecture: the whole devela uf that fol- 
lowed on the fall of the Homan Empire, and which, through 
Syrinn, Byzantine, Southern Romanesque and Norman, 
finally culminated in the wonderful architectars) monu- 
menia of the Middle Ages. The one is the history of a 
arent intellectual and sensnonsa movement, the other of a 
great spiritual movernent. In both is the sense of beauty 
very marked, in both is construction recognised as the 
basis of all good architecture. 

The knowledge of these things ia fundumenial for the 
eduention of the architect; ability to apply the knowledge 
ia ecaential for practice. The student may learn dinw to 
apply his knowledge in the school, even though the real 
application of ji comesiater, It ls in teaching the student 
how to apply his knowledge that the architect can be of 
real uae to the teachor. The man in constant active pre- 
tlee, to whom the schoo! is but an occasional ocoupation, 
brings to his work o spirit, an enthusisam, a point of view, 
ace are esatntial for the development of the critical 
facaliy, 

We believe that the more important work of the school, 
peneral cultivation, and the theory of design, which 
ean best be taught by the trained teacher, should be 
supplemented on the less important side, the practice of 
design, by the activo assistance and co-operation of the 
architect. 

Hf this ia to be done in the most effective way, unity, 
both of aim and of action, is desirable for the principal 
schools of architecture, so that those in charge, who are 
necessarily most familiar with the work, thomselves may 
determine on the best methods. 

This onifieation we are almost inclined to consider the 
orax of the whole matter. Important as they are, methods 
most be secondary to impulees. At it soem to 
ne, not only does the idea of general culture as the indis- 
perinble basis fail of its doe recognition-—-the general 
tendency boing towards the development of the apecintiist, 
or wecanl!, rather than of the well rounded and cultured 
personality with a special equipment for architectural 
expression—but architecttral education in the United 
States tends towards on ondoe Individualism and cenira- 
lisation on the part of the several schools. Edueationally, 
the architectural profession seems to be in about the 
Position of the thirteen Colonies before the adoption of 
the Constitution—even before the ratification of the 
Articles of Confederation, 

We believe that, on the whole, Architecture is being 
tanght in Amerion with a broader view, and in certain 
respects more effectively, than in tiny other country. 
Throagh oo-ordination, a unifieation of eianidarde, and 
co-operation, we believe that in» few years the education 
offered im this country might be booked upon aa final, 
except forthe absolutely necemary element of study and 
cultivation through travel and recemrch among the 
inimitable monuments of the pagan and Christian past, 
We object to considering our own schools merely as feeders 
for the Schools of Fine Arts in Paris, and we look forward 
tothe time when a great Post Gradtiste course shall be 
possible in America through a. cantral School of Fine 
Arta In Washington. To make this posible, we must 
first of all achieve « certain amouni of co-ordination, 
Unification, and ¢o-operation between oll our now some- 
what aggressively independent schools, and we believe 
that the first step in this direction would be ihe nccept- 
ance by all of the principle of general competitions, and 
the establishing of an official, central, and representative 
body that should put this principle into practice, 
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SUNDRY DRAUGHTS AND PLANS BY 
HUNTINGDON SMITHSON, OF BOLS- 
OVER. 

: By Mavzice B, Apams [F’.), 


4 UNIQUE and extremely interesting assem- 
A lage of original drawings by Huntingdon 
- Hmithson, the architect of Bolsover Castlo, 
Derbyshire, was shown at the President's “At 
Home” on Monday, 25th February, and attracted 
conéiderable attention. The collection, which was 
kindly lent by Col. W. L. Coke, of Broke-hill Hall, 
Alfreton, comprises considerably over fifty plans, 
sketches, and designs carefully arranged onabout fifty 
sheets. Lord Byron purchased these documenta, 
some time prior to 1762, from the descendants of 
the Smithsons’ family who lived at Bolsover, and in 
1778 or 1779 tha Rev. D' Ewes Coke acquired them 
ut Lord Byron's sale. Many of these draughts have 
no titles, and none are signed ; but no doubt exists 
as to their authenticity. Huntingdon Smithson 
died on 27th December 1648, and wax buried in the 
chancel of Bolsover Church, where his epitaph 
bears a fulsome record in appreciative vorse. 
Robert Smithson, his father, curried out Wollaton 
Hall, which was originally designed by John 
Thorpe. Smithson the elder was born about 1635 
and died in 1614,and was perhaps better known than 
his son, having also previously been “ the undertaker 
anid overlooker ” of the courtyard elevations and in- 
lariors of Longleat, which he completed in 1566. 
The drawings of Wollaton carefully preserved there 
show clearly enough that Robert Smithson must 
have been a very capable architect. From all 
acoounts he subsequently was employed by the 
truculent “ Bess of Hardwick,” the famous Elizabeth 
Nels of Shrewsbury, to design Hardwick Hall 
Perhaps a few of the drawings to which these 
notes refer may have been made by him, but there 
is no evidence to warrant such an assumption; 
indeed it is much more likely that they are all 
by his son. The dated ones were certninly executed 
after the demise of the “ Gent architector and sur- 
veyor unto the most worthy house of Wollaton 
with diverse others of great account.”"* Hun- 
tingdon Smithson, who had the advantage of his 
father's experience, teaching, and connection, was 
sent to Italy by Sir Charles Cavendish, Duke of 
Neweastle, to improve his knowledge of architee- 
ture before the additions, whieh he subsequently 
carried out, at Bolsover Castle were undertaken. 
These works included the stables which be finished 
in 1624, and also the riding house, built some two 
Maen previously. The former building provided 
forty stalls, and it measured 180 feet long by 
40 feet wide, Robert Timmins, the “ architect 
and builder,” had just prior to this date erected 





ee 


* Epitaph to Hobert Smithson in Wollaton Church. 





THE SMITHSON DRAWINGS 


the hall at Blickling in Norfolk for Sir Henry 


Hobart, who died in 1625. Timmins, his archi 
sock cited ah ines eraanariiat entaliae (actual ia 
Blickling Church. This allusion is made here 


because the similarity of some of the details of 


eae aeeeat st ieyaec Stott by these Broke-hill 
pears. 0 have led to'sn errineous 
abner bets mithson having designed Blick- 


ling. John Smithson was, of course, o much later 
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date, and he is generally supposed to have been the 


anaes of Aine fer Castle, 1674-9 
Three of these drawings thus shown at Conduit 


Streat are executed on parchment, all the others 
bene: drawn on paper. The draughtsmanship is 

neater and generally more workmanlike in 
treatment than John Thorpe's autograph drawings 
in the Soane Museum. Smithson’s plans are par- 
ticularly excellent, with charming lettering, much 
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OED Faw Fon A BOCEE, 
From the] drawings hy Huotingon Sanlthson (early serepleenth ecntory), in the Cullection of Colonel Coke, of Alfreton. Rednerd bout ball, omar. 
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elaboration being devoted to the seales attached to 
the drawings. Boma of the names of the apart- 
ments are in red, and colour is used on a few of the 
roofs in the elevations or in plansof ceilings. The 
imaginative faculty of the arehitect seems to have 
induced him toemploy several flaps neatly gammed 
on here and there so as to show alternative con- 
trivances of parts. In the detail called “The 
uprighte dranghte of the [talyane Wyndowe at 





i 


Arendell House" Smithson displayed much in- 


genuity, for he skilfully made the shutters to open 


in this way, and on inner set of flaps is also made 
aerve for the leaded lattices; while the detail 
plan below clearly delineates how the superior or 
anclosing casements, likewise opening inwards, shut 
against the mullion outside, Another sheet ex- 
hibits the exterior of a similar “ Ttalyane window 
with its iron baleony or “ pergular,” as he terms 
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| FT FLO PLA OF a Tren. 
From the brates by Homtingdoe Senithes (early serentecnth centory), in the Collection of Colowel Coke, ot Alfreton. Hetaowl nbowt half, linear. 
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THE AMITHSON DRAWINGS 


it, The dimensions figured on these sheeta de- 
monstrate the exactitude of his methodical mind, 
and oven in the smallest delineationa of carpentry 
he carefully shows the pins and framings. For 
example, “The platforme of a frame for the 
Teachinge of a yonge Horse Before Hee come to 
the Ridings,” “an obedience place for an horse,” 
being set out to a larger scale in detail, is a model 
of what soch a draught should be, save that the 
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perspective of the moulded terminals to the posts 
is Very much outol drawing. The designer anyhow 
leaves no donbt as to his intentions. 

Admirable and curious as some of his screens and 
other detail” platformes " or “uprightes " are (half 
geometrical and partly in perspective), the chief 
value of this collection of Huntingdon Smithson's 
drawings undoubted!y consists in the development of 
the planning of houses, which they so well illustrate, 
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ALTERMATIVE PRET TLOOR FLAS Fon a PORE 
Prot tlie che wings hy Tuntingdim Sanitheon (carty eevecteenth century in the Collection of Cote! Coir, of Alfreton, Redaeet ator halt, deeas, 
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His plans of Bolsover and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, are archwologieally interesting as records ; 
and sowre the sketches he has leftof Wollaton, also 
his desiens for “ Fulke Grevelle's Bathe House in 
Houlborne,” and Lady Cooke's house in “ Honborne, 
1619," with its bie Dutch-like pediment and enor- 
mous projecting canted bay; “The Pergular at 
Colonel Cecil's House in the Strande"’: “ The House 
at Twyfords "’ (shaded in a most incorrect and odd 
fashion); and “ Newe building at Sant Jeames, 
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1619." (a three-arched way gate-house), which may 
all be included in the same category. 

But the plans which chiefly merit study are those 
which are distinguished by his decided departure 
from older types of domestic contrivance. Thea 
originality which they display is certainly remark- 
able. That Smithson was well acquainted with the 
earlier methods of planning is clear enough from 
his plans of “ Worksop Mannor,” drawn to “the 
skalle after 20 in one inche.” Its hall is “62 foote 


ris i Te = Laits” Of BOO FLAW oF 4 BODE, 


From the drwings by Hentingdon Beolthecn (aurly arenteenth century), ls the Collection af Cel ; 
ie ; a 4 4 i 5 i bea: , tl ‘i 1 
Sights mere pence then the place cs preceling pages, anna Coke, of Alte 
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longe, wyde 33 fo." with “ Butterye," “ Panterye,” 
and “Survayeing Place" leading to the kitchen, 
attached to which is a “Boylinge Place" and 
“Pastery.” At the other end of the hall « long 
nitrow apartment of considerable size is ca 
“The Warderope,"’ “a store houfe over the Wyne 
Sellor"' coming at its rear with a shelter “For 
Wd. and Colls.’ 

The parchment drawings already referred to show 
the plans of “My Lord Sheffield’s House to | inch 
stale."" The building is of the Inner Court type, 
having square turrets in the angles, ineluding two 
newel spiral stairways. The approach to the house 
is by an archway through the front blook, also yory 
like Blickling. Facing this portal is an unusual 
verandah betwixt the flanking turrets, that on the 
right having the entrance door on its return side 
ie similar to the left-hand portal of Burtan-Agnes 
in Yorkshire, which it only resembles, however, in 
that respect. This porch in Lord Sheffield’s 
house opens immediately into the Great Hall, 
which has a sereen shown im the customary posi- 
tion. This apartment measures 68 feet by 30 feet, 
with the “Cyehinge"’ and offices to the right, 
located together in the orthodox fashion. (var 
the front block ceeurs the Long Gallery, 187 feat 
long by 18 feet wide. The engrossed lettering on 
these plans deserves our admiration for its neat- 
ness, There is a separate “Dynynge Chamber 
longe 44 fonte, 22 foute wyde apart from the 
hall, and a feature in this plan is made of the 
passage ways, Which are, however, only partially 
employed, the older method of reaching one room 
through anothor being otherwise adhered to, Con- 
siderable skill is displayed by the figuration of the 
“Sealle" with compasses and scrollwork as o 
decorative adjunct to the drawings, — 

The four i herewith reproduced illustrate a 
remarkable scheme for an unnamed house of eon- 
siderable merit and no small pretensions. We 
have chosen these because thoy indicate the 
decided advance in design to which roference hns 
already been made. The ground-floor plan has 
BOIL ae wn it to illustrate variations of parts, 
but two di net and complete alternative arrange- 
ments are shown for the first floor. ‘The internal 
courtyard in the middle of the block has no means 
of approach. It serves really as an area for light 
and air round which this four-square mansion is 
contrived, having four cireular turrets in the 
angles of this courtyard. The porch occupies tha 
central place of the entrance elevation and lends 
in the usual way direct into the hall; but note the 
departure from traditional usage in the position 
of the kitchen and farther offices, extending as tha 
do round as far as the wall of the “ Chappell,” whi 
is situate on the far side of the house, and ocorre- 
sponding with the entrance bay on the front. The 
doors between the kitchen and dry larder, and 
betweon that a eters and “ The Pastrye,"’ do not 
figure on the plan as here reproduced. It is impos- 


sible to show the alternatives of the flaps in one 
Eas or pe of course. “The princepall Stayre"’ 
yor the hall is situate in the middle of the right- 
hand fagade, and it balances the ‘itehen pavilion 
on the left-hand front. A garden door occurs in 
quite & modern way (on an alternative flap) next 
staircase hall. The steps from this door appear 

on the plan as given, but the door which occupies 
the position of the window is not here shown. 
* Logginges *’ lead out of the passage extending to 
“The Lobye" opening into “The Chappell." One 
of the first-floor plans pravides for the Great Hall 
to run through two stories in height, but in lieu of 
the ugnal gallery which in such a case is generally 
found, “a starching place” is provided with an 
“Inner Chamber” over the poreh, and “ Bead 
Chambers" beyond are shown. Over the kitchen 
is “The Seconde dininge Chamber,” and thenes 
runs & passage round to the main staircase, a great 
feature being made of “The princepall Closset”’ 
overlooking the chapel, with a bow bay to the gallery 
front. In the alternstive first-floor scheme great 
changes occur. A long gallery, 118 feet in length 
by 19 feet wide, extends over the offices and kitchen 
on the left front, while over the hall is a “ Greate 
Chamber'' with o “Withdrawinge Chamber” 
between it and the Long Gallery, The Chapel 
in this plan is made less fe paper by having 
4“ Beadle Chamber" over it, and a grand “ Lobby" 
or landing is provided next the main stairs. The 
circular turrets are treated as very pretty bays 


opening out of the Long Gallery. The fourth plan 


is only interesting as showing the “ Leads.” Space 
precludes a more detailed deseription of these 
plans, which will well repay a close inspection, 
and entirely warrant the space here devoted to 
their reproduction. 

The collection includes other inner area court 
plans with circular stair turrets and picturesque 
contrivances attached, but these do not always, how- 
aver, suggest provisions for comfortable enjoyment. 
We have already alluded to the plan of the “ offices 
at Bolsover.” It is most neatly drawn, notwith- 
standing that it hardly sacrees with thesetual fabric 





~ a3 we know it now. Perhaps this “ plaiforme,” as 


Smithson designates his plans, was not supposed 
to be taken at one level throughout, A perspec- 
tive sketch shows a groined marble-faced interior, 
with a hooded ale lace, almost identical 
with those to be seen in this “offices building at 
Bolsover. The dimensions, however, do not tally, 
otherwise this sketch might have been intended to 
illustrate the chamber over ite entrance, with the 
“ Tialyan window " and “ pergular.” 

«Tho plutforme of the Stabell at Claytons, 
Jennaye ye 20th, 1692," is a later work which 

rovided for twenty stalls in a building 105 feet 
ae. ‘The stables at Welbeck are shown 118 feet 
long, and are much more lofty in elevation than 
the last, having buttresses between the mullioned 
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This “ uprighte"’ is partly in perspective, and the 
red on the roof, to show the tiles, adds much to 
its quaintness. The plan and facade, however, do 
not agree. “The Ridinge house at Welbecke,” 
120 feet by 40 feat, has a fino hammer-beamed 
roof over it rather carefully delineated, this roof 
in the side elevation being set out in parspective in 
skeleton to allow the purlins and framings to 
appear. The walls to the plate level ara 24 feet 
high: on this same sheet occurs a dingram 
intended to set out the contents of s yard of the 
pars ag this Riding house, showing the number 
of bricks needed per yard. This is curious as n 
graphic example of early quantity-taking with ex- 
posal notes too coplons to reprint without the 


Ingram. 

W é have made a careful examination of all the 
other plans, but in the absence of illustrations 
further descriptions are liable to become uninterest- 
ing. A complete set of plans by Smithson for a 
small detached house should, however, be men- 
tioned. They are most excellent and eminently 
typical of the self-contained compact style of the 
early seventeenth century, so characteristic of ver- 
nacular country-side dwellings for the yeoman class, 

Among the named plans it may he useful, 
ee pe, to enumerate those of Bullwell Park ;“Sur 

ho. Vaveyers house at Peterson in Surrie"; 
“My Lo. of Excetor’s ho. at Wymbellton, 1600": 
my Lo. Bedfordes at Twitnam (with Lyme Treese 
and Birche Treese round a circular garden)"; and 
“Sur Percevalle ah eo new on at 
Wollaton Ann:domi. 1618." Another most inter- 
pe ae shoWs the gardens and court of “My 
Lo, of Wooton House at Nonesuche,"” having 
“ walles sett with frute treese,” 

A somewhat remarkable draft of “ The Banket- 
ingé House at the White Hall in London” seems 


a (snpon ta teatrhn nah ee 


to show that Smithson probably made a design 
in competition with Inigo Jones, whose origina 

plans, now at Worcester College, Oxford, were 
prepared in 1619. Of course Jones's plans were not 
carried out save in so far as the Banqueting-honse 
itself was concerned. Smithson’s hai before na 
suggests that a less palatial scheme, not only for the 
hall itself, but for its immediate adjuncts, must 
have been contemplated or thought more likely to ba 
adopted with the intention of incorporating exist- 
ie beieaiten with it. This is only a conjecture, 
however, suggested by this plan, which shows a 
ball, 120 feet long by 43 feot wide, adapted to con- 
form with precincts which ure retained. It has 
four projecting bays towards Whitehall and three. 
interspaced ones looking towards “The Chappell 
Courte’ at the rear. Here there is a large eloister 
or “close wake woh. goeth to the Loginges.” In 
the middle of this spacious varth, on a raised plat- 
form, is drawn “'The preachinge place’ with steps 
and a verandah or pent to it, On the same sheet 
ita fragmentary elevation of a rusticated “Fyrste. 
atorye of the New Banketinge house,” but it does 
not fit the accompanying Jacobean type of plan at 
all, and must have belonged to an entirely different 
scheme, similar but not really like Inigo Jones's 
design. Among the garden plans is ono of addi- 
tions to“ Somersett House" and a “ platforme ” 
of the gardens to“ the Queen's House” with the 
“Ryver Thames"' and “Stayers.” Smithson's 
detail designs for screens and fireplaces, panel- 

lings, and other ficurements in these drawings show 
considerable inventive fancy; but some of the 
mouldings are’ ineongruoeus and ill-proportioned. 
A few are inconsequential and look like mere fancy 
sketches or oddments in design. ‘They illustrate, 

however, the temperament of the artist, and im- 

press us with his personality. 
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HOTEL PLANNING, By Sranney Hamp [A.). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 8th April 1907, 


many important questions which arise when considering hotel construction. I fear 

that there must of necessity be numerous omissions, as the time at one’s disposal is so 
limited ; I trust, therefore, that as many as possible present here to-night will join in the 
discussion afterwards and make np for my deficiencies. I did not fully realise until deep in 
the preparation of this Paper how wide a range it covered ; but I will endeavour to put before 
you a few of the principles of planning which I feel are important to the proper construction 
and management of modern hotels. 

In looking at our subject the first question to be asked is, “ What is an hotel?” and then 
one’s mind naturally travela back to the time when the old-fashioned inns, so picturesque and 
historical, were the only accommodation provided for travellers. One then begins to con- 
sider the causes for the rapid strides which have been made in this branch of commercial life 
during and since the latter part of the last century. 

Let us then ask onrsélves, “ What is an hotel? ““—a question which is more worthy of 
consideration than at firet sight appears. The word or designation “hotel is derived from 
“hostel,” a palace or lordly house, and is usually described in dictionaries as an inn or public- 
house. The term “ hotel "indicates a place or building wherein can be obtained rest and refresh- 
ment, either temporarily or for lengthened periods, at a charge consistent with the accommo- 
dation and the fare afforded, There ore Jicensed and unlicensed hotels: the former alone 
uré privileged to trade in exeisable liquors, the latter being designated temperance hotels. 
Strange though it may appear, although most hotels have a licence, there is no such thing 
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as an hotel licence properly so called. As matters now stand, any public-house or third-rate 
boarding-house can style itself “ hotel,” with the result that strangers are apt to find them- 
selves often in very uncongenial quarters. 

It is both interesting and curious to note how the development in hotel construction has 
gone hand in hand with the improvements in locomotion. I propose to go back to the old 
coaching days so beloved by Dickens and forming the background of so many interesting 
incidents in his novels, and may put upon the sereen one or two well-known ones which are 
still in existence, and which show the type denoting the starting-point in this Paper. The 
first example is the “ King’s Head ” at Chigwell, celebrated by Dickens as the “ Maypole” in 
Barnaby Hudge. The next the old “Tabard Inn” in Southwark. In the latter instance 
you will note the baleony round the coaching yard, This reminds one of the time, I think 
during Elizabeth's reign, when the comedians who then first united themselves into companies 
made use of these yards for entertainments, and erected an occasional stage at the fourth side, 
with its back to the gateway of the inn, at which admission money was taken. Hence in 
most of the theatres in the time of Shakespeare there was an open yard or area where people 
stood to see the exhibition, and to this the poet alludes in Hamlet's advice to the players 
when he bids them “not to tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, lo split the ears of the 
‘Groundlings.’ ” 

The “ Maid's Head” at Norwich is indeed typical of an ancient hostelry, having the 
quaint attributes which one associates with the old coaching days. The post yard has now 
been covered in with a glass roof, and forms a lounge such as we find ina grandiose style in 
modern hotels. 

The next is the “ Maid’s Head” coffee-room. It was long the practice in even high-class 
houses to provide no public rooms. The coffee-room was compelled to serve all purposes: it 
was drawing, writing, and reading room all in one, the obvious aim in this being to encourage 
the hire of private sitting-rooms—an obligation that now no longer exists. It is not, however, 
80 many year®ago since better-class travellers clung to the tradition of “a private sitting- 
room,” and seorned the idea of joining at table d'Adte. But this is altered now, and the 
public reception-rooms at hotels are freely used by guests. To speak of these inns is like 
entering upon an historical catalogue; the associations connected with them carry one away 
into 80 many directions, and land one into many strange corners of history. 

There is no doubt that in the near future motorista will form a very important part of 
the public, so far at least as hotels are concerned, and they will probably bring back to the 
inns on our rural high roads much of the custom and the prestige which they lost through 
the disappearance of the stage coach. Many inns which have in the past been extensively 
used for coaching and posting purposes have more than sufficient stall accommodation for 
their present requirements, and it should be a simple matter to convert the stalls into 
garages to meet the increasing demand for such accommodation. 

The inn sign-boards of olden days bespeak our interest for a while, 
owe their origin to the inspiration or generosity of men destined ultimately 
even fortune, in the noble pursuit of art. Signs are the survivals of 
catering, und have a history that is interesting and often 
known before language, and pictorial sign-boards before printed names, and it may be safely 
concluded that the origin of trade signs was the natural desire of tradesmen to make it easy 
for the passer-by to find the shop selling the particular wares desired. Pictorial slons seem 
to have originated in Rome, where i bush was the indication that the house displaying +t sold 
wine; hence the proverb, “(Good wine needs no bush.” The names on some inns often show 
an amusingly incongruous combination. Perhaps the majority of signs really have ‘hate 


as many of them 
to win fame, and 
the early days of public 
peculiarly fascinating. Signs were 
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origin in the coats-of-arms, so that to trace their history back to the beginning would be to 
give a lustory of heraldry, which would be beyond the limits of this Paper. Another source 
is to be found in the devices of trade guilds, or merely of trades, as the “ Bricklayers’ Arms"; 
others are derived from legends of saints, such as the “George and Dragon.” 

It is more interesting, however, to trace the development of the signs to accidental 
eorruption of words or to amusing misreadings of drawings by Inexpert artists, such as the 
“ Kamping Cat” for the “Lion Rampant.” Then consider the “Pig and Whistle” which 
may be taken as the most quoted type of incongruous inn signs, There was a law made by 
King Edgar that when drinking from wooden bowls (wassail bowls), in use in ancient Saxon 
times, his subjects should always leave enough liquor at the bottom of the bowl to cover the 
peg there. Hence “ peg and wassail,” which has become corrupted into “pig and whistle,” 
There are numerous others, but time does not permit me to mention them. 
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An American writer has given the following vivid though hardly flattering picture of an 
inn bedroom :—“ With the aid of two eandles which I lighted I discovered the grate im the 
wall near the head of the bed, and on examining it closely I perceived that there was a fire in 
it. ‘The grate could have held quite a double handful of coal if carefully put in; the fire, 
which seemed to be flickering so feebly, had yet energy to draw all the warmth of the chamber 
ap the chimney, and [ stood shivering in the temperature of o subterranean dungeon. The 
place instantly gave evidence of being haunted, and the testimony of my nerves on this point 
was corroborated by the spectral play of firelight on the ceiling when I blew ont my candle. 
In the middle of the night I woke to the sense of something creeping with o rustling noise 
over the floor. I rejected the hypothesis of my bed curtain falling into place, though I 
remembered pulling it back that 1 might have light to rend myself drowsy, I knew at-once 
that it was a ghost walking in the night, and walking hard. Suddenly it ceased, and I knew 
why—it had been frozen out!” 

There is a passage in one of Dr, Johngon’s works in which he says that one of the charac- 
teristics of an inn was that you were made welcome, and that the more noise you made, and 
the more trouble you gave, and the more good things you called for, the more welcome you 
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were. Having made that statement, Dr. Johnsen procesded to repeat with great emotion 
Shenstone's well-known verses :— 
* Whoe'er hes travelled life's dull round, 
Where'er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think how oft he found 
The warmest welcome—at an inn.” 


Hotels have developed so enormously in recent years that it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that one half of the world keeps them for the other half to live in. Hotel companies 
increase and multiply. They were « few yeara ago a popular form for the investment of capital. 
The average person spends, as a rule, a portion of every year in an hotel. Business, or pleasure- 
seeking—which is to many a very serious business— takes people so constantly from home that 
the hotel forms an integral part of their lives, We haye not yet come, perhaps, to that system 
of more or less permanent residence in hotels which exists beyond the Atlantic, where whole 
families have no other home than the palatial hotel or the pleber ian boarding-house. Still, the 
practice is not unknown even in this country, and it is growing with the increasing difficulties 
of housekeeping. 
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It is not surprising, then, that modern hotels have multiplied exceedingly, and that some 
have almost reached the last limit in size and grandeur. Huge hostelries, embodying every 
method and device that may be supposed to minister to the demands of congregate existence, 
have sprung up in all centres of population. hat tendency to bigness which is so charac- 
teristic of the present age has long since embraced hotels. The modern “ monster " hotel is 
generally thought to be an American product, but the earliest specimens of it were long since 
devised by that nation of hotelkeepers the Swiss. Still, it has found its greatest develop- 
ment in the United States, whence it has now been imported into this country. ‘These 
enormous edifices require to be planned with the most minute and anxious care; every. detail 
has to be thonght out so as to give the maximum of convenience and appliance. Upon con- 
sideration it will be readily conceived that, as far as accommodation is concerned, the great 
improvements have been made in recent years. There is no room in the town for the “ pokey 
little hotel.” Hygiene and sanitary teachings have helped in the radical change, and now the 
average traveller expects an abundance of light and air, comfortable surroundings, good 
attendance, and a faultless cuisine. [t is the withering of the individual and the suppression 
of personal relations which makes the big hotel, with all its amenities of accommodation, 80 
distasteful to some people. It is unpleasant, they say, to live as in a crowd; but I fear it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to avoid it nowadays. 

The railway termini hotels can claim to have exercised in an indirect manner consider- 
able influence in raising the standard of hotel accommodation, most of them being palatial in 
their proportions. Perhaps the principal of these hotels, and one which needs some comment, 
is the Midland St. Pancras Hotel, which was designed by the late Sir Gilbert Scott. Other 
hotels of the early Victorian era are the Great Western, Charing Cross, and Cannon Street, 
all of which are still in existence, although no doubt remodelled and brought up to date. 

One may say that hotels are of three classes—vix., residential hotels, commercial hotels, 
railway hotels. The “ residential ” hotel ia practically a modern institution, and is, as the name 
implies, a house of residence for visitors who can stay for more or less lengthened periods. 

The commercial hotel is similar in most respects, but the commercial room is given the 
most prominence, and should be made the most comfortable. Care must be taken to provide 
separate tables for correspondence, so as to ensure privacy, which is most desirable and 
essential. A reference library, with a sufficient supply of directories, railway guides, literature 
bearing upon business topics, is desirable. Lifts should be provided for carrying packages to 
all floors, and a well-lighted sample-room should be arranged for. There should be a feeling 
of comfort in the apartments, but lavish, expensive fittings and appointments would be quite 
out of place. 

The railway hotel caters for the travelling public, and passengers arriving at unreason- 
able times of the night and early morning greatly appreciate the avoidance of expensive cab 
fares, &e. They have only to walk from the platform into the hotel, their luggage being 
brought in without much expense by the hotel or railway porters, te 

The location of an hotel is all-important, whether destined for a “commercial hotel” or a 
“ residential hotel.” Unfortunately this is often settled before the architect is consulted, and 
he has to make the best of « bad position. The hotel should have the best and moat suitable 
position according to the clientéle for whom it is intended to cater. A commercial hotel 
should be located in the centre of commercial life, and a residential hotel in a large city im 
the midst of theatres, clubs, and the whole fashionable life, and it should be situated in a main 
thoroughfare. Of course this does not apply to hotels in health resorts, where the more 
isolated they are, or if they have the advantage of being built on the side of a hill, the 
greater are the chances of success. 
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The building itself should present a pleasing exterior. I do not, however, purpose here 
to deal with design, but would like to say that in hotels the usual tawdry and showy character 
should be avoided, and the building should be designed with a simple architectural treatment. 
There should be an inviting main entrance, and the building should be well lighted. A 
bright, cheerful appearance has great attractions. The rooms should be light, but not too 
large; furniture substantial and not flimsy, to stand wear and tear. 

There should, if possible, be only one entrance and exit for the staff. The success of an 
undertaking is sometimes marred by the loss which often oceurs when this is forgotten. 
Another very important feature is that the building should, as far as possible, be fireproof, 
and should have one or more fire-escape staircases arranged with escape-door at each corridor. 

It is often surprising that a better entrance to the dining-rooms is not provided in many 
hotels. I have seen some fairly large hotels where the dining-room is approached by a long 
narrow passage from the reception-hall, and the room ttself entered through a narrow door. 
Folding doors should, | think, always be provided. 

The cloakroom arrangements also are often inadequate, and a total absence of system 
seems to prevail in this department with disastrous results. 

It is very important that an hotel should be so planned as to minimise the staff as far as 
possible. I have heard it said of a very large hotel in this country that to work if satisfactorily 
a staff of 150 servants is necessary, with the result that in winter there would be three servants 
to each guest. 

The usual accommodation of the modern hotel now might be stated as follows :— 

Ground Floor : 

Lounge or winter garden, 
Dining-rooms, restaurant, coffee-room, with services adjoining. 
Reading and writing room. 
Small drawing-room. 
Smoking and billiard room, with bar attached. 
Ballroom, with reception-room attached. 
Office and manager's room. 
Gentlemen's lavatory and cloakroom. 
Ladies’ retiring and toilet rooms. 
Basement.: 
Kitchen and offices. 
Staff dining-rooms. 
Servants’ hall. 

In addition, often one or two rooms are required as private dining-rooms, and in the pro- 
vinees a large hall for public banquets and meetings is necessary, in which case a separate 
service should be arranged with a separate kitchen. 

In large hotels a barber's shop is often found to be a useful adjunct. I venture to sug- 
gest that, where the business is large and the premises will admit of it, a bakery should be 
provided. The consequent saving is considerable, and, as a rule, the articles produced far 
superior to those obtained from outside sources, 

In commercial hotels a sample-room is required with office, lift, and ‘separate entrance. 

A café is sometimes thonght desirable, as at the Savoy Hotel; but this is more a feature 
in Continental hotels. 

In Eastern hotels a bazaar should be arranged, and a verandah, on each floor; affording 
shelter from the sun's rays and supplying a comfortable lounge, as may be Seen in the hotel 
at Mombasa. 
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The upper floors are usually devoted to sitting-rooms, bedrooms, bathrooms and w.c.'s, and 
service-rooms, Of which there should be one on each floor fitted with sinks, hot plates, &e., 
in direct communication with the kitchen, and adjoining which the service lifts to carry coals, 
&e., should be arranged. 

As far as possible the ladies’ and gentlemen's lavatories should he away from each other, 
and cut off from the main corridor by a ventilated lobby, Lavatory accommodation for both 
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sexes should be provided near the entrance hall, and ahould be well separated, and not too 
much in evidence. 

The office need not be w large department, but should be near the main éntrance, and 
should include reception office, inquiry, letters and keys, cashier's office. 
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There should be a billsjoffice, where accounts are made out, in direct communication with 
the cashier's office either by lift or pneumatic tube. 

Chere should be a porters’ room, and perhaps « cigar counter near the entrance. 

rhe main entrance should be so arranged where possible that visitors arriving shall not 
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be compelled to pass through the lounge in their travelling cloaks to gain access to their 
rooms, and so that the luggage can be handled without any inconvenience to visitors. 

Both the passenger and luggage lifts should be near the entrance. 

The dining-room, especially in large towns, should be provided with an orchestra; and 
where a ballroom is impossible the dining-room should have a dancing floor. 

The feature shown in the Algeciras Hotel of the square bays leading out from the dining- 
room is much appreciated. They are 11 feet square,and are used largely for small dinner parties. 
The patio also shown there is a pleasing feature, and one largely used in Spain. Sometimes 
it is entirely roofed over, in which case the bedrooms open direct on to the balcony around. 
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me Some of the rooms on the upper floors in all hotels should be arranged in suites, with 
sitting-room, one or more bedrooms with communicating doors, and emall hall. Fixed ward- 
robes ean often ba provided with such an arrangement. 

Communicating doors between rooms are advisable, to enable them to be let en suite, and 
should be double; in some instances it has been found also necessary to arrange for a 
removable asbestos deafening pad to be fixed between them. : 

5 All sash windows should be made reversible, so that they may be cleaned from the 
inside. Donble windows should be fixed to all windows facing main thoroughfares. 

Heating coils should be placed in all publie rooms, staircases, corridors, and landings ; 
thermostats for automatically controlling the temperature are largely used in the United States. 

Fire hydrants and fire alarms should be provided in all public corridors. | 
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One might sum up the essential features in planning an hotel as follows :— 

1. The maximum amount of light and air. 

2. A simple and direct plan. 

8. A proper distribution of the working and managerial parts of the hotel, and easy and 
direct service communication to the publie and private rooms. 

4. Centralisation of kitchen and offices. 

5. Perfect sanitation. 

6. Adequate means of escape in case of fire and pantie. 

The lounge is quite a modern introduction in England. That it lent an added attraction 
to the modern hotel was quickly recognized, and nowadays no architect of a first-class house 
would think of leaving it out of account in his plans. It is, moreover, almost the universal 
rule for hotels making enlargements and improvements to introduce the lounge as a new 
feature, and what was once an innovation has now come to be regarded as a necessity by 
visitors. ‘The comfortable and luxuriously approached lounge is the popular place for after- 
noon tea, as well as for coffee and'a cigar after dinner. This does not do away with the 
necessity of a smoking-room exclusively for men, or the drawing-room for ladies, although 
the latter room need not be of large dimensions, and can often be arranged on the first floor. 

A favourite and suecessful method for the acquirement of bed and sitting rooms is to 
build them in suites with a lobby, which forms a small hall from which lead bedroom, sitting- 
room, and bathroom, and in addition a smaller bedroom may be planned adjoining with 
communicating doors, so that the suite may, if desired, be extended. 

The bathroom, although it has now become an important feature, should not be made 
too large. It is remarkable how small a room will hold a bath, lavatory basin, and w.c. 
comfortably. You will observe in the Savoy Hotel plans, where new bathrooms have been 
arranged on the Embankment front, how the best use has been made of a small floor space 
available. It is becoming the fashion now for each bedroom to possess its own bathroom with 
lavatory and w.c., with a steam-heated towel-rail in addition. It is also becommg usual now 
to provide fixed wardrobes to bedrooms in place of movable pieces of furniture. There i a 
plan showing how this has been arranged at the Ritz Hotel. 

Another feature of modern hotels is the attention that is being directed to the provision, 
not only of ordinary baths, but of Turkish, electric, and medical baths also. The comforts 
of an hotel are undoubtedly enhanced when, for example, the equipment includes special 
baths, such as Turkish baths, hot and cold sea-water baths, and electric baths, and a source 
of considerable attraction and value is thereby gained. Finglish people are slowly but surely 
realising that treatment by means of baths for the relief of certain ailments, such as gout 
and rheumatism, may be just as efficiently conducted at home as abroad. 

The construction and arrangements of lifts is another important matter. They should 
be near the office—that is to say, just by the entrance hall, If there is a large and constant 
flow of guests, as in some large American hotels, one liff is used for ascending only and 
another for descending only, and in some cases there are six Or as many as ten elevators side 
by side, each capable of holding ten to fifteen persons. By the side of the lifts there is often 
& glass cage which 1s used for letters. Lf a guest on the twentieth floor wishes to send a letter 
to the post he puts it through the aperture in the glass and it falls to a letter-hox in the 
entrance hall, which is emptied at the same time as the letter-boxes outside, 

Service lifts from the kitchen department and still-rooms are required from the basement, 
delivering on all floors to ensure quick service to sitting-rooms and bedrooms; wine dispense 
lift to ground floor ; luggage lift from basement to top floor, delivering on each floor. 

These may be run by hydraulic or electric power, the latter, I think, much preferable, 
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In speaking of the waiters’ services for a large dining-room or restaurant where a la carte 
prices are obtained it is found to be more satisfactory to provide a wide stairway or sloping 
way to the kitchen in place of lifts, which must be planned so that the entrance and exit are 
entirely separated. The best arrangement undoubtedly is for the kitchen to be on the same 
floor and immediately adjoining the dining-room, but as a rule the ground floor is considered 
as Valuable for this purpose. mae 

Electric lighting is now in use in the majority of the larger London and provincial 
hotels, and of these not a few have their own generating plant. The exact point af which a 
private plant is more economical than a supply from the public mains depends most largely 
on the power required in each particular case. The reasons why in some instances it is more 
economical to create electric current than to buy it, is that an hotel must instal steam boilers 
for the supply of steam to the kitchens, still-rooms, radiators, and for the production of hot 
water, and that the steam required for these purposes is practically as efficient after it has 
worked an engine actuating a motor—that is to say, the exhaust steam from the engines will 
answer the purpose as well as direct steam. 

The drawbacks to the production of energy are the vibration from the engines and 
greater heat in basemants owing to increased consumption of coal. 

Hotels, particularly when of a large size, require a considerable amount of engine power. 
There should always be a reserve generating unit as a provision against an emergency of any 
kind. 

In the Hotel Métropole, Chicago, until recent years they were supplied from a central 
power company, and the cost of illumination averaged £160 per month; and a steam plant 
also operated in the hotel to heat the building at a cost of £150 per month, and the elevators 
cost a farther £40, A new electrical equipment was supplied by the Westinghouse Company. 
Two water-tube boilers of 225 horse-power each were installed, é&c., which reduced the cost to 
almost half. The plant-is designed to furnish light, heat, and power to all the various depart- 
ments of the hotel. The greatest care should be taken in the placing of the machinery, or 
serious inconvenience will be caused by the noise and vibration travelling through the build- 
ing. If this is not considered, disastrous results will follow. Im any case a boiler of sufficient 
power and capacity is required for supplying reduced steam for cooking (with an auxiliary boiler 
as a stand-by); also for heating water for hot-water circulation throughout the building; for 
draw-off purposes for baths, lavatories, and sinks by means of calorifiers and tanks, with a 
separate or auxiliary supply for the kitchen department, so as to be independent of the 
general supply in case of necessity. 

Linen store-rooms and linen mending-rooms with airing store-cupboards should be heated 
with steam or hot water. The linen-room on the upper or bedroom floors of hotels can be 
heated off the bath circulation, or, if near the service pantries, a branch from the small hot 
eloset's steam supply is best. Ths steam boiler would also be large enough to supply steam 
for heating apparatus. 

The importance of good ventilation in an hotel can hardly be over-estimated, and requires 
very careful consideration. Iam told that the most perfect and recent system of ventilation 
is that in use at the Midland Hotel, Manchester. Here, by means of two fans revolving 
180 times per minute, 2} million cubic feet per hour of fresh air, cool in summer and heated 
in winter, are introduced into the building. The air is filtered through a sereen of special 
material, which has an area of $20 square feet exposed to the air inlet. This screen extracts 
all the soot and chemicals, clearing the air as it passes through, the largeness of the area 
of the screen making the resistance to the fans as little as possible, Besides the supply of 
fresh air, ventilation, of course, involves the extraction of the vitiated air, for mere dilution of 
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foul air is not good ventilation. The air extraction and ventilation of the guests’ rooms should 
be absolutely separate from the other portions of the buildings, and special attention has to be 
given to the extraction of air and heat from the kitehens, laundries, and such places, especially 
if they are in the basement. 

Two questions of great moment have to be considered with regard to the fire alarms 
in hotels: (1) Shall the alarm be a universal one? (2) Shall the alarm be given only to the 
officials and the staff? 

The latter course, I think, is the correct one. If a universal alarm be piven a serious 
panic might easily arise, whereas the action of a well-trained staff might avoid a serious out- 
break in the event of actual danger. If we agree that this system is best, let us deal with it 
accordingly. In a suitable spot in each corridor on every floor of the hotel should be fitted a 
fire-alarm contact, preferably in a cast-iron case, and of the “ break-the-glass" type, which 1s 
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the most efficient contrivance at present upon the market. Inside the box is a metal plunger, 
which presses against the glass and comes forward as soon as itis broken and gives the alarm. 

One gervice-room on each floor should be equipped with an indicator and an alarm bell. 
On the face of the indicator would be numerous little apertures of about one inch square, each 
aperture representing a corridor on the various floors. Hence, should a fire break out im 
the main corridor on the sixth floor, and the alarm be given in the manner already indicated, 
the bell would ring in the service-room on each floor, and upon every indicator would appear 
a red dise in the aperture, indicating, for instance, ‘main corridor, floor 6th.” Then the 
staff on each floor would know exactly in which corridor the fire had broken out. 

Fortunately some time has elapsed since we were electrified with vivid reports of the last 
great hotel fire, and the hope is, of course, that the warning thus given has had its due effect. 
It is undoubtedly true that most of our London hotels are to a certain extent safeguarded 
against fire; but whether the means taken are suflicient to ensure complete safety time and 
experience alone can tell. It must not be forgotten that the danger is alwaya with us. The 
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Savoy Hotel, being one of the largest in town, is well provided with means of eseape; andifa 
fire occurred there would be little chance of it spreading. There are buckets and hand pumps, 
&e., on every floor, and the building is divided into sections by fireproof doors. The Grand 
Hotel ia also practically safe against a big outbreak. It is in the hands of two firemen and 
twenty-eight well-drilled menservants. The building is patrolled every night by a fireman, 
who has to record his movements by an electrical device connected with the manager's office. 
Similar arrangements are made at the Hotel Métropole. Here I understand that there 1s an 
arrangement with the superintendent of the Fire Brigade at Scotland Yard to put the men 
through their paces once a week: often an electric fire alarm is rung without any previous 
warning to test the efficiency of the staff. ‘The danger of a fire and consequent panic in an 
hotel filled with guests is one surely which should be well pondered over by the proprietor of 
every establishment. 

The “vacuum” cleaner is an innovation weleomed by the hotel manager. The labour 
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involved in cleaning a big establishment is enormous, and can be greatly minimised by that 
useful invention. Three have been installed in the Savoy Hotel, and have proved a great success. 
They can be used easily and at any time, being worked by an electric motor in the basement, 
The iron pipes in connection with the vacuum pump are earried up in the lift shafts and 
provided with connections on every floor. Flexible tubes are connected up to these points, 
the tubes being of sufficient length to reach every room on any particular floor. 

The inestimable value of the telephone is now generally recognised in the business world, 
but its special utility as an hotel aid is also an established fact, Where the bedrooms of a 
large hotel are in telephonic communication with the office, guests can give their orders direct, 
thus saving much wear and tear so far as staff is concerned. 

The uses and advantages of telephones in hotels are so numerous that to attempt to 
portray the whole of them in this Paper would be altogether out of the question. A few 
remarks on the subject, however, will, I think, serve to convince even the most dubious that 
the telephone is now no longer a luxury, but an absolute necessity in every well-appointed hotel. 
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A great many hotel proprietors, whilst fully reeognising the utilty of the indoor telephone, 
argue that the expense of installation would be too much for their pockets. Did they just 
give the matter sufficient thought, however, they would see that this is extremely short- 
sighted policy, as, although of course there is the initial outlay to consider, the fact must not 
be lost sight of that the telephone is essentially a labour-saving appliance the use of which 
enables the hotelkeeper to reduce his staff of servants, thus effecting a considerable saving 
in wages—a point well worthy of consideration. It may be safely said that in an hotel fully 
equipped with telephones three servants could easily cope with work which would otherwise 
fully occupy the time and attention of four or five. 

In each bedroom a telephone should be fitted, preferably within éasy reach of the bed, so 
that when a visitor is in need of anything all he requires to do is to press the push-button in 
the instrument and give whatever instructions he may desire through the telephone in the 
ustial way, Where telephones are not fitted it would obviously be necessary for the servant 
to come all the way from the service-room, take the order, go back again to procure what 
was required, then deliver it and again return: it will therefore be seen what a great amount 
of bustling and running about is saved in this respect alone. 

The private telephone exchange through which the domestic service passes should also 
be in connection with the publie exchange, so that guests can, if they wish, transact their 
business from their sitting-rooms or bedrooms. 


It is the internal arrangement of the kitchen and offices which most concerns an hotel 
manager, and the architect should, where possible, consult him if he is to obtain satisfactory 
technical results. 

Practical men know full well that although modern ideas insist upon lavish expenditure in 
the decoration and furnishing of the publie part of an hotel, yet 1t will not do to neglect the 
litehen. As a matter of fact the kitchen is the laboratory where the reputation of the hotel 
is made or marred. I propose, therefore, to deal somewhat in detail with this important de- 
partment. Give the kitchen staff plenty of light and ventilation, and let the ranges, grilles, 
and ovens and hot plates be of the best procurable, and see that plenty of utensils are at 
hand. The greatest loss in many an otherwise thriving establishment chiefly goes on in the 
kitchen, 

Everything bought for the hotel should pass through the recelving-rooms, also everything 
sold by the hotel, as wines, &e. No bills should come to the recelving-room. The clerk there 
is only interested in receiving the goods; the matter of prices concerns the auditing and con- 
trolling departments only. 

The walls of the kitchen, seullery, and larders should be either white tiles or glazed brick- 
work, and the floors of stone or “ granolithic ” or terrazzo, 

The fittings (which I have no time to deal with to-night as they form a subject in them- 
selves) should be of the best. Cheapness is false economy. 

The position of the kitchen used to be a debatable point before electricity came so much 
into use, as to whether it should be on the top floor or in the basement: but with the 
application of electrically driven propelling fans and tubes for the supply of fresh air, and 
extracting fans fixed at the top of vent-tubes, and vent-shafts, it is now recognised that the 
most convenient position for the kitchen is on the same floor as the principal dining-rooms, or 
fuiling that on the floor, probably basement, immediately below them. 

In the first place it is difficult to arrange proper draughts for the various flues for the 
cooking appliances on the top floor, for want of length of flue, It also prevents the use of the 
descending flue from hot plates, &c. -: they would have to be ascending because of the rooms 
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halow the kitchen, and this spoils the arrangement of the tops, because of the flues having to 
come through the top, and helps to make the kitchen hot by a long length of more or less 
heated flue tube, Neither can larders be kept so cool on a top floor, nor any of the general 
rooms and stores attached to the kitchen department ; and servants’ bedrooms, which would be 
more healthy at the top, have then to be placed in the basement, the kitchen department 
having taken the greater part of the top floor. Again, if the kitchen is so placed, all goods 
which are received in the basement would have to be sent up by lift, including coals, and 
all food after being cooked would have to be sent down again to be consumed. All kitehen 
refuse, cinders, ashes, vegetable matter, waste, would have to be brought down to the base- 
ment, entailing additional lift power and men. Whereas in hotels with the kitchen below 
the bulk of the food travels once up one floor, from basement to ground floor. 
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In setting out the kitchen, larders, &e,, it is advisable that the food and goods should 
come in on one side of the tradesmen’s entrance, and after having been weighed and checked 
by the receiving clerk and timekeeper, who also records the going and coming of servants as 
well as goods, the various articles can be distributed to their proper places, such as stores, 
larders, which should ron along corridors each side of the kitehen, 

The kitchen may be said to be practically divided into five working sections, consisting of 
roast, soup, sauce and entree, vegetable and fish; the vegetable and fish should be partially 
divided, although forming part of the general arrangement of the kitchen, and pastry and 
bread, which need not form any part of the general arrangement of the kitchen, but ean be, 
and often are, separate from, but should be near the kitchen and service-rooms, 

ice and ice-making arrangements are often placed near and following on to the pastry and 
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confectionery from the fact that one of these particular set of cooks makes the iees; but as 
there is always a certain amount of wet from the melting ice, I think it better to place this 
beyond the general traffic to and from the kitchen and larders. The service-room should be 
as near as possible to the kitchen and larders, and fitted with lifts. 

The plate-cleaning, knives, and general scullery should be close to the service-rooms and 
kitchen, because plate and crockery are required in the kitehen department as well as upstairs. 

The pot-seouring and cleaning scullery should be near the kitchen, so that the copper and 
other utensils can be cleaned quickly and returned to the kitchen ; and if this is the case, you 
can do with a less number of them of the different sizes. 

Vegetable scullery and store should lead from the vegetable kitchen, having separate 
entrance for the vegetables to save going through the kitchen. 

The fish larder and store has to be placed a little farther away than the vegetable, because 
of any warmth that might travel from the kitchen. 

The chef's room should be aa near the kitchen as possible, and at the same time close to 
his hors-d'ewere and principal stores. 
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There should be also arranged a place for kitchen coals; a chef's store for s0ap, soda, 
salt, utensils, and such like; a cook's room, dressing-room and lavatory, servants’ hall, 
steward’s room, waiters’ dressing-room and lavatory, and, where women or kitchenmaids are 
employed, a women's dressing-room and lavatory ; boots, drying-room, linen-room, linen-store, 
linen-room mending; Inggage, bicycle, and motor pfarage on ground floor. 

Wine and beer cellars, with platform lifts or slopes, generally surround the kitchen offices. 
1 advise doors to shut off each corridor enclosing the kitchen department, larders, &c., to 
prevent articles being shifted or lifted. 

The raw meat, game and poultry larders, should be provided with the ice refrigerating 
process or cool room. The eold and hot pastry room, with its general store, flour, &¢., are 
usually arranged running opposite to and parallel with the kitchen. 

The lifts from the service-room below should serve, on the ground floor if possible, into 
4 waiters’ pantry and service-room, and hatch for stillroom, so that the waiters can take from 
the kitchen, and pick up at the stillroom hatch, to supply the coffes-room and dining-room. 

The service-room on the ground floor should be placed (if there is only one) so as to serve 
the coffee-room, dining-room, and restaurant. In large hotels there are sometimes two or 
three service-rooms, particularly where the carving is done in the service-room and not in the 
dining-room or banqueting rooms. 

bervice-rooms, waiters’ pantries, or housemaids’ rooms would he required on the various 
floors. The glass pantry should always be on the same floor as the dining-room, otherwise 
the breakage will be very heavy. 


In conclusion I desire to thank publicly the many architects who have so kindly loaned 
me the plans and views of the various hotels shown to-night. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Eowr T. Hann, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mz. JOHN SLATER, B.A.Lond. [F.], who was 
called upon by the Chairman, said that the sub- 
ject was so vast, and the matters pertaining to a 
large hotel so numerous and of such great im 
ance, that it had been almost impossible to follow 
the rape er in many of the details described, ‘The 
plans elves, too, were so complicated that an 
hour's study at least would be required to enable 
oné to criticise them with advantage. The views 
shown of the old inns were extremely interosting, 
and so were the allusions to the designations of 
some of the signs whieh survived. He might 
mention as another instance the “Goat and Com- 
passes,’ a corruption, he believed, of “God en- 
compasseth us "'; and the “Bag o' Nails," a sign 
borne by one or two inns in the country, corrupted 
from “The Bacchanals."" Mr, pe had men- 
tioned that there should be, if possible, only one 
entrance and exit for the staff. That, however, 
was a counsel of perfection, because the London 
County Council required that in hotela, whether 
large or small, the means of exit from the base- 
ment and ground floors, wherever they might be, 
should be so arranged that the doors could be 
opened by a mere push from the outside. He him- 
self was now engaged in the erection of an hotel, and 


he pointed out to the County Council officials that 
oy, a requisition made an hotel almest impossible 
to manage; because, if there were a certain number 
of exits which could be pushed open without any 
control, at any hour of the day or night, provision 
would be afforded for entrance into the hotel of 
extremely undesirable characters. Tha County 
Council had admitted the force of this representa. 
tion, but they said that they were not concerned with 
the management or profits of an hotel; their only 
concern was the possibility of getting people out in 
case of fire. The matter was further complicated 
by the fact that the regulations of the Council 
appeared not to recognise that in a modern hotel 
the whole building was practically fireproof, and if 
that was the case, there was very little danger of 
fire, There was, of course, the risk of panic from 
other causes, and no hotel manager could afford to 
ignore such # risk; consequently, they had to pro- 
vide not necessarily against danger from fire, but 
against panic from smoke: and that made it 
necessary to arrange separate exits from nearly all 
the floors downstairs, or he believed the Conneil 
would be satisfied if all the oceupania of the hotel 
could be got on to the roof by one staircase and 
down by another. In London, however, where 
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land was extremely valuable, and where the area of 
the site was also limited, this crested a very great 
difficulty. The arrangement of the kitchens on the 
ground floor was also, in most cases, a counsel of per- 
fection, because there were very few cases where the 
area of the site was sufficient to allow of the kitchen 
and a service-room and the various rooms which 
must be connected with the kitchen being on the 
same flooras the coffes-room, restaurant, &e. They 
were therefore bound in most cases to have the 
kitchen in the basement; and he quite agreed with 
Mr. Hamp that such an arrangement was infinitely 
better than having the kitchen on the top floor, 
Lavatory accommodation in an hotel required very 
careful consideration. He himself was inclined to 
the opinion that it was desirable to have the lava- 
tory and bathroom and w.c. together, shut off by a 
lobby, because if the w.c. were close to the bath- 
room the heated pipes in the bathroom made that 
portion of the building rather warmer than the 
corridors of the hotel; the consequence was that 
there would generally be o draught from the corri- 
dor into the hathatsi: rather than the other way, 
which was a very greatdesideratum. He wns quite 
sure they would all agree that a very hearty vote af 
thanks should be passed to Mr. Hamp for the trouble 
he had taken in preparing his Paper, and for the 
interesting collection of views and plans with which 
bo had illustrated it. | 

Ma. E. A. GRUNING [F*) said that he himself 
from the earliest period he had been in business 
had studied hotel work, and bad more or less suc- 
cessfully carried out buildings of that class; and 
he quite recognised the difficulties Mr. Hamp and 
his well-known partner had had to contend with 
in the work they had carried through with such 
success at the Havoy. The difficulties in hotel 
planning were very great. The architect was ham- 
pered by the nature of the site, by the nature of 
tha requisitions, and by the nature of the trade 
carried on. He thought hardly sufficient stress had 
heen laid on the most important man on the hotel 
staff, namely, the cook. After him came the wine 
butler; bat the cook was the man, and no hotel 
without a first-rate cook would succeed, however 
well designed, however well planned, however well 
built. He might enlarge upon » great many points 
in connection with the arrangement and manage- 
ment of an hotel, but he would not do so at that Inte 
hour. They had all enjoyed Mr. Hamp’s very able 
Paper, and he had the most cordial pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks. 3 

Mu. WILLIAM WOODWARD [F) asked leave 
to support the observations made by Mr. Slater and 
Mr. Graning with regard to the Paper. They would 
ard sre the planning of an hotel required as 
much skill, thought, and knowledge as the planning 
of any building that could be erected in this or an 
other country. The enormous amount of deta 
one had to think of in making a success of an hotel 
must be apparent to all who had beard Mr. Hamp 
Paper, Having been in the Savoy Hotel, and having 
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stayed for a few days in that beautiful hotel at Al- 
coolest in his opinion there was no architect or 

m of architects who knew more than Mr. Coll- 
cutt and Mr. Hamp how to design and equip an 
hotel. If he troubled the Meeting with a few ob- 
servations, it was not with the idea of adding to 
what Mr. Hamp had said, but merely to empha- 
sise a few points which had arisen during the erec- 
tion of the Piccadilly Hotel, the most recent with 
which he had had to do. Mr. Hamp summed up 
the requirements of an hotel in one sentence, and 
the planner of an hotel who could conform to those 

quirements would do all that was necessary both 
for hia client and for the public. Those require- 
ments were abundance of light and air, comfort, 
good attendance, faultless cu¢sine,and perfect sanita- 
tion. But there was one feature in the planning of an 
hotel which they should all desire to attain if possible 
on the site, one that was well exemplified in Mr, 
Cutler's plan of the Hotel Métropole, Folkestone, 
which Mr. Hamp had followed so far as possible in 
planning—viz., with regard tothe whole upper floors, 
simplicity of planning. The corridor principle with 
a window at each end was about the simplest and best 
plan which could be adopted for an hotel. Those 
who had been abroad, and had come home perhaps 
rather late to their hotels, would know how delight- 
ful it was to find themselves in their right corridor 
and all they had to do was to find the number of 
theirbedroom. That, he was sure, would commend 
itself to everybody. Another important point Mr. 
Hamp had touched upon—and that Mr. Gruning 
had secured particularly in De Keyser's Hotel— 
waa economy of service. Thera were one or two 
hotela in London where the service had been so 
badly planned, necessitating 80 many attendants, 
waiters, and staff, that it was absolutely impossible, 
with the utmecst care and the utmost attention, to 
secure financial success. Those of them who had 
studied in detail the planning of an hotel would know 
that one of the greatest points was to secure this 
economy of service, if financial suceess was to re- 
sult. Mr. Hamp's reference to larders reminded 
him of the perfection to which the larder aecomme- 
dation had been brought. He had gone over the 
service rooms of the Klysée Palace Hotel in Paria, 
and had been shown the larder, and particularly the 
live-fish larder—a beautiful apartment, glazed with 
white glazed bricks, where the live fish were swim- 
ming about ina tank. The guest could go down 
to the fish larder and point out the fish he wished to 
have. The chef would take it out of the water with 
his net, and in » quarter of an bour it would be 
served up at table ready for eating. That, he 
thought, was the perfection of fish larders. With 

card to the army of servants Mr. Hamp re- 
ferred to, there was one hotel in London where 
underneath the ground floor, scarcely aver seen 
by visitors, there was a staff of over 200 per- 
sons. Anyone who had had to do with the finan- 
cial part of an hotel would know what it meant to 
keep such a staff—some of them very expensively 
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paid—beneath the ground floor, With regard to 
the ventilation and heating of a large hotel he 
must confess that that was a subject he did not 
feel competent to niminister. Hae thought that 
might be very properly left, ag 1t was in the case, 
at all eventa of the Piccadilly Hotel, in the hands 
of mn expert who was thoroughly accustomed to it. 
Another important matter was the question of 
locks to bedroom doors—tocks that would prevent 
the chambermnaid or waiter from conting in at in- 
opportune moments; locks that could only be 
opened with tha master-key by the manager himself 
in case of suicide or illness; locks simple enough 
to be understood by guests coming hoes lnte. 
Another important point was the provision of per- 
feotly sound-proof partitions. At the Piccadilly 
Hotel they had tried many partitions: two or 
three favoured one kind, and two or three 
favoured another; and at last they had arrived, 
be hoped, at a thorouchly sound-proof partition, 
which was only about 44 to 5 inches thick, 
and which did secure immunity from the travel 
of conversation from one room to another. 
This was an important point, because where 
families occupied different suites of rooms, some- 
times a member of the family would raise his 
voice s9 ns to be heard distinctly in the other 
suite, and it was most desirable to have s sound- 

roof partition. This purtioular partition, which 
he onli not name, secured that end. The double 
doors between rooms waa another important point, 
Mr. Hamp went further, and not only provided 
double doors, but suggested no slab of asbestos 
being placed bejween the doors, a0 ag to prevent 
the transmission of sound. Anyone would appre- 
cinte this point who had slept in a bedroom with 
single communicating door, where there happened 
to be in the adjoining bedroom a gentleman whose 
somnolence was not absolutely silent, whcae deep 
organ going through the night mado sleep impos- 
sible to his neighbour—one envied him his sound 
aleep, while one regretted his not being sound-proof! 
As regards the lavatories, in the Piccadilly Hotel 
‘they could be all fitted with hot, cold, and waste 
pipes, so that the guest had not to wait in the 
morning for the chambermaid to bring hot water ; he 
would find italways ready to hit hand. In building 
an hotel in London it was absolutely necessary to 
have double windows to prevent noise penetrating 
the rooms, The difficulty of making those double 
windows with lrench cusements was very great, to 
secure the cleaning and opening and shutting them 
aa they should be, and a0 endeavour had been made 
at the Piceadilly Hotel to arrange transom lights 
to open simulinneously. He quite agreed with 
what had been said as to the importance of lobbies, 
which practically made the suites into distinct apart- 
Tents. 

Mn. ERNEST RUNTY, referring to the de- 
velopment in hotel enterpriae brought about by 
changes in locomotion since the old coaching days, 
anid he hoped that the advent of the motor car 





wonld be nseful in preserving to them some of the 
old hostelries and coaching yards, which would 
now serve the new purpose of receiving the motor 
ears in liceu of the stage coach of ancient times. 
These old inns, he boped, would not be done 
away with as they had anticipated, but there 
would be # revival and success and prosperity for 
them in the future; for once in & way a modern 
innovation might prevent vandaliam. The subject 
lafore them would occupy them with pleasure for 
many hours, so many were its ramifications, and 
so many its difficulties, arising not only with 
regard to planning, but to o large extent also in 
connection with the particular clasa of customer 
catered for. Mr, Woodward's suggestion that every- 
body should arrange for a window at the end of 
each corridor, and that everything should be light, 
he ie tia with; but that was almost an im- 
possibility in large cities. With regan] to economy 
of service, that all depended upon the site ei 
upon the nature of the hotel. There was no donbt 
whatever that in the Savoy Hotel Messrs. Calleutt 
and Hamp hed had «a most difficult problem to 
ideal with: they had to make a silken purse, so to 
spenk, out of a sow's ear, and in this thoy had ad- 
mirably suceeeded, With regard to the Ritz Hotel 
and the Waldorf, there the architects had a clean 
glate. Sometimes, however, a clean slate was one 
of the most difficult problems one could have to 
(deal with ; but he must say—and he could aay it par- 
fectly freely with regard to planning—that he bad 
never seen anything better than the Waldorf or the 
Hitz. He did not know which to like best, exeept 
that perhaps there was a little waste in the Ritz in the 
case of those magnificent bathrooms in the centre; 
but the principle on which the planning was done was 
a pamelor one. Mr. a had referred 
osound-proof partitions. He (the speaker) had 
heard of an sinion slab between ieable fioare 
It was wise for every architect to come in contact 
with the man who had to control and manage the 
hotel and make it success. He remembered one 
manager saying, “Do not put asbestos between: 
put a spare mattress—it is better.” With regard 
to the kitchen, he had had something to do with 
hotels und restaurants, and so far as was possible 
in the interest of his clients he tried to keep the 
arrangement of the kitchon (barring the principle 
us to quick service) till the very last moment: he 
had always found that if one put up the kitchen 
and service-rooms before the manager was’ ap- 
pointed, the first thing he would do was to have 
the whole thing altered. Atthe Gaiety Restaurant, 
with which he had been concerned, they had had 
flats in the top—which was rather unique in view 
of its arrangement—they had banqueting halls of 
various sizes and characters, and they had a : 
restaurant. That wanted special dealing with in 
connection with the service, and they arranged to 
have there three services, They had first of all the 
kitchen in the basement, then « kitehen on the top 
floor, In the top they worked for tha ints oa 
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special banqueting halls, and at the bottom thay 
worked the restaurant and general hotel. They 
found this arrangement worked sdmirably—there 
had bean no hiteh from start to finish; but he did 
not think it was possible to fix on any absolute plin 
with regard to the kitchen and services until the 
class of business to be dealt with was actually 
known. There were 89 many varieties of hotels 
and restaurants that it must be left to those who 
had to govern the whole concern to make if acom- 
mercial snecesa to guide to u certain extent and 
be guided by the architect. | 

Tne CHAIRMAN, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said that they had had one of the most interesting 
evenings he remembered at the Institute for a long 
time, because Mr. Hamp had brought to their notice 
that which was certainly one of the most up-to- 
date problems in big cities, namely, the building of 
large hotels, which wore a feature of the last twenty- 
five years. Heremambered that whon the Lan ham 
was built, everybody said it waa madness to build 
such o big hotel: it conld not possibly last. That, 
however, was a perfect baby compared with some 
of their later hotels. ‘That showed the develop- 
ment and the change in social life and the social 
condition of the country. Many people who instil 
to have town houses now lived tn hotels; anid, 
though the prices were very high, they were etated 
to be mach cheaper than private houses would be. 
It rather staggered one to know the prices paid in 
some of these places: four or five guineas a night 
for a bedroom, bathroom, and ao little sitting-room 
appeared to ba an ordinary charge. Mr. Hamp 
had drawn attention to so much detail that his 
_ Paper would become a text-book on the subject, 

and would he referred to by many who were study- 
ing hotel construction. It wns ane of the features 
of the Institute that the men who did the work 
gave away their knowledge for those who wore to 
eome behind and cut them out, There were ono 
or two points that had not been touched upon that he 
would justaay a word about. One was the question 
of electrical plant and heating. He quite endorsed 
what Mr. Hamp had said with regard to the economy 
of having an electrical plant in big institution. 
Tt would be found that the exhaust steam from 
the engines which drove the electrical plant would 
do the heating of a big institution for nothing-— 
that meant a saving of perhaps £300 or £400 a 
year when they were dealing with a large hotel like 
the Savoy or the Carlton, and it might mean 
“£1,000 a year, Another matter was the question 
of fire alarms inanhotel, Thoy werea very essen- 
tinl feature, because one of the first things that 
made an hotel a success, when it had o fine enisine 
and that kind of thing to recommend it, was the 
feeling the guests possessed of security from danger; 
and hotel managers were very alive to that point. 
There were various appliances for avoiding panic in 
the event of fire. Mr. Hamp dealt with the de- 
inils of some of these ; and in connection with fire 
alarms it was a very nsual practice now to have 


a lamp, oG which the direction of tho exit wns 
marked, on every floor; 89 that if a panic occurred 
the guest coming out of his bedroom would 
now instantly where to find the stairease. Some 
year or two ago he had had to make very careful 
surveys and to report on some of the biggest hotels 
in London—amongst them the Carlton, the Russell, 
and the Great Central—and he had been very much 
struck with the great care that had been paid gene- 
rally to this matter. With regard to cleaning, it 
was astonishing what developments had taken pl 

in “vacuum cleaning.” The latest was to havo a 
yaounm cleaning apparatus attached to the engines 
in the basements, with valves fitted upon the skirt- 
ings of every room in the plac, #0 that the ont 
thing the man had to do was to take the exp o 
and puta tube on, and all the dust of the rooms 
could be exhausted through the tubes right away 
to the basement and taken away. With regard to 
the position of the kitchens, thera again it was 
important to notice the great difference in planning. 
Every building must be planned to suit its |] rti- 
cular site and to suit the particular style of hotel. 
In the Hotel Russell thera was a magnificent 
kitehen which was lighted entirely by windows at 
the side, In the Carlton Hotel the kitchen was 
right in the contre of the building underneath the 
bie dining-rooms and the Palm Garden, as he be- 
lieved it waa called. It was really a remarkable sight 
to go down there anil sae the vast staff working in 
absolutely artificial light, and yet in place that 
was thoroughly well ventilated; and the business 
was done in the most orderlyand marvellous way. A 
reat feature about the security he had referred to 
was tho egress from the statreases, In the 5t. 
Ermine's Hotel, designed by himself some twent 
years ago, thera were six main stuircases, an 
every one of them went up to the roof, the roof 
being fireproof, There was a means of escape by 
every staircase on to the roof, and one could come 
down any of the others. In a similar way there 
was an egress on the ground floor, That was 1 
subject which required the very greatest care anil 
attention ; it was notalways attended to with such 
care as he thought was necessary. He remembered 
one hotel where the fire-eseape staircase ended in 
a pit inthe basement, where there was no possi- 
bility of anyone getting ont. 

Mn. HAMP, in responding to the vote of thanks, 
said the subject was much too large to be dealt with 
in so short» time, and he had been able to touch 
only on the ge De of it. He should. have liked to 
explain more in detail the various plans shown upon 
the screen, bat that alone would have taken up the 
whole evening. Many of them, however, would be 
published in the Journat, where they would have 
a better opportunity of studying them. Mr. Runtz, 
who had so kindly come among them that evening, 
had very ably touched upon the subject, and he 
would like again to thank him for his kindness in 
lending the slides, and for other assistance be had 
received from him. 
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CHRONICLE, 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, who pre- 
sided at the General Meeting of the 8th inst., in 
calling upon Mr. Stanley Hamp for his Paper on 
“Hotel Planning" reminded mambers of Mr. 
Hamp's association in partnership with their Pre- 
sident, Mr. Colleutt, ho said, had been most 
anxious to be present that evening. He had, how- 
ever, scarcely recovered from his recent severe illness 
when business affairs in Spain claimed his atten- 
tion, and be had been obliged a day or two pre- 
viously to sst out for that country. 


Mr. Frederick Wallen [7], President of the 
District Surveyors’ Association, has addressed the 
following letter, under date 20th March, to the 
Clinirman and Members of the London County 
Council :— 

Mr Loans asp Gewtixwex,—Iam desired by the District 
Surveyors’ Association to address you on behalf of its 
members upon the subject of the appointment of District 
Surveyors, a aobject important alike to them and to the 

biic. 

Pi The nature and importance of the duties and powers 
the District Surveyor ita called upon to exercise make it 
essential that the office shall be held by gentlemen of high 
position and attainments. ‘The interests of the public are 
clearly best served by being committed to the enre of archi. 
tects ukilled professionally and technically in the {ntri- 
eacies of building operations, and acquainted with all the 
many new methods and improvements, It jan preat advan. 
tage to the public that the District Surveyor should be a 
practising architect miher than a mere Inspector, who 
necessarily would not have the same ctical experience 
of the difficultios arising from time to time in actual 4 srg 
tice. An architect in more conversant with these ditfieul- 
ties, and more compelent to solve them and to exercise 
the diseretion thrust upon the District Sarveyor by the 
peculiar nature of the technical law that he is called upon 
to administer; he ia Coqusaty se ea : 

Btoal service upon the building public by hia experience, 
advice and opinion in mutters not sirictly within his duties 
under the Acts, This is especially go in the case of the 
erection of public buildings and the execution of works 
required by the Act of 1905, It is important, therefore, 
that the District Surveyor be one whose rank in his profes- 
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sion entitles hia opinion: to ee and commands the 
confidence of all with whom hia duties bring him in 
carn bane b 

Such, evidently, was the dominant characteristic of all 
the long series of statutes extending down toand including 
the Building Act of 1894, in all of which it has heen 
specially provided that the administration of the luw 
relating to buildings shall be entrusted to specially quali- 
fied professional urchitects, That it was intended that 
he should remain an architect in actual practice ja clear 
from Section l44of the Act of 1804, which re-onacta the 
provisions of the former Acts ns follows: “ I! any building 
or structure be executed, or any work done to, in or upon 
any building or structure by or under the erin 
tendence of any District Surveyor acting professionally or 
on his own private secount, that surveyor shall not survey 
much building or structure for the purpose of this Act, 
or act as District Surveyor in respect vof, of in any 
matter contected therewith ; hut it shall be his. duty to 
give Hotice to the Council, who shall then appoint some 
other District Surveyor to act in respect of the matter." 
This was the accepted position until 188%, and all the 
District Surveyors appointed until that date were and 
remained architects in practice. When, however, the 
Landon County Council was constituted, und the appoint- 
ment of new District Surveyors waa transferred to that 
poe: the method af Sepmeanaes$ was considered hy them, 
the particular object in view being, as expressed in a letter 
lo this Assoclation from the Clack to tle Comueil aston 
22nd October 1899, “ the elevation of the office of District 
Surveyor.” All District Surveyors subsequently appointed 
hove been required to surrender their practice. It was the 
opinion of all profesional bodies consulted at the time 
that such alteration would not have the effect desired, bui, 
ou the other hand, would be detrimental to the office. Tk 
is submitted by this Association that the alteration has 
not satisfactorily stood the test of time, but is now shown 
by the light of experience not to have been a success, 

Formerly many men of the highest eminence in the 
atchitectural profession, including no fewer than five who 
subsequent! Presidents of the Royal Institute of 
Hritish Architects, presented thernaglves as cnndidates for . 
the office; but men of such standing are not willing to ex- 
change « successful or promising practice for a district 


‘surveyorship under existing conditions. 


During the last three years of the existence of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works—vis., from 24th February 
1685 to 3rd March 1888 —seventeen new District Surveyors 
were lected, At these elections ns Many As wii 

ndidetes have presented themeelves, the average beitiz 
thirty-three ; but upon the institution of the restriction on 
pimie praction in 1890, the number of eundidutes fell ta 

ittle more than half that nomber: many of the best 
qualified men would not subscribe to the conditions, - 

: The same falling-off is apparent in the number of can- 
didates for examination for the Certificate of Competenoy. 
During the years 1856 to 1890 the number of certificates 
franted averaged 6-4 per annum: but since 189), the year 
when the present conditions of appointment were instituted, 
the averaze bas only been 3-3 por annum. In the years 
184 and 1897 no certificate was pronted. 

There are now vacancies in fourteen districts (the acea- 
milation of the last three years) which are now under the 
care of tamporary wubstitutes, the majority of wham are 
practising architects. ‘his Association would therefore 
reapectiully suggest to the Council thai the restrictions 
now attached to the appointment of District Surveyors may 
be reconsidered, ag those restrictionn have, in their opinion, 
proved detrimental to the office and to the p blic, and tend 
to make the District Surveyors lose touch with the diffi: 
culties of netonl practice, 

The provisions made by the Act of 1804 are am ly auf 
Scient to secure the due and proper execution hy the Dis- 
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trict Surveyor of his duties, and the avoidance of cmd 
abuse, In addition to Section 144 quoted above, whic 
prevents siny possibility of a District Surveyor acting in 
the dual capacity of architect and district surveyor upon 
the same work, Section 143 provides that “where it 
appears to the Council that, on account of the pressure of 
business in ay district, or on any other account, the sur- 
veyor of that district cannot discharge his duties promptly 
and efficiently, the Council may direct any other District 
Surveyor to aseist the surveyor of that district in the per- 
formance of his duties, or appoint some other person to 
give such assistance ; and the Assistant Surveyor shall be 
entitled to receive all fees puyable in respect of the services 
performed by him.” 

This undoubtedly requires the District Surveyor to per- 
sonally discharge the duties of his office, and confers full 
power on the Council to deal with any contingency that 
could arias, eo that the public are folly protected. 

This Association therefore respectfully submits that the 
office of District Surveyor has not been “elevated,” but has 
euffered by the change, and that it is in the interest of the 
public that the Council should revert to the previous 
syaterm, and that the restriction now placed upon the 
exercise of their profeesion by District Surveyors, other 
than those imposed by the statutes, should be removed. 
In this event it is believed that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects would be willing to at onee hold an nod. 
ditional statutory examination, when there is every prob- 
ability that « wumber of architects of attainment and ex- 
perience who have hitherto been hindered by the restrictions 
would present themselves for qualification—t have the 
honour to be, my Lords and Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

Forpemck Wate, 
President District Surveyors’ Association. 


_. ‘Tha Second International Congress on School 

Hygiene ia to be held in London, under the patron- 
ace of His Majesty the King, from the 5th to the 
10th August next. The President is Sir Lander 
Brunton: Dr. James Kerr and E. White Wallis, 
Hon. Secretaries. Section XI.—“The School 
Building and its Equipment "—will be presided 
over by the President of the Institute, Mr. T. KE. 
Colleutt. Mr. J, Osborne Smith [F'.) is one of 
the Hon. Secretaries of this section. Each set 
subject arranged for discussion will be opened by 


three selec akers in English, French, and 
German, A discussion on the Lighting and 
Ventilating of Clags-rooms will be opened by Sir 


Aston Webb, R.A. ‘The office of the Congress is 
at the Royal Sanitary Institute, Margaret Street, W. 


Public Library Planning. 
To the Editor Jounsat R.1.B.A.— 

Dear Sm,—In the Paper of great interest on 
Libraries (JouRNAL., asrd March), T observed that 
in the disenssion which followed Messrs. Godfrey 
Page and J. Osborne Smith advocated that wide 
peueways between bhook-stacks were unnecessary. 
The former cited the Chelsea Library, on the 
indicator system (fiction only), where the stacks 
are an Ae feet 4 inches apart in the clear, and 
stated that that was smoot 3 | 

I have it on the anthority of the assistant 
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librarian, who works the lending room, that it is 
not satisfactory, for on stooping to obtain books 
from the lower shelves the position taken by the 
body disarranges the books immediately behind ; 
extra labour is therefore involved. When there 
is a rush of borrowers, their services are hampered 
by not having sufficient room for two persons to 


The minimum space apart in the clear, 1 con- 
sider, is 2 feet 9 inches; the most convenient 
spacing is 8 feat apart—Yours faithfully, 

J. Myatia Sarre [A.). 


Inscriptions on Old Inn Windows. 

Considerations of space and the desire to con- 
centrate attention on the essentials of his subject 
induced Mr. Stanley Hamp to score out a good deal 
of matter which found place in the original draft 
of his Paper on Hotel Planning read at the In- 
stitute last Monday. Among the rejected passages 
were specimens of inseriptions cut by guests of o 
long-departed generation on the windows of some 
old-time inns still remaining to us. Hotel guests 
had fewer distractions in those days perhaps, and 
to perpetuate their names by scratching them more 
or less elegantly on the windows of the inn seemed a 
favourite device for beguiling the tedium of a long 
wait perhaps for a belated coach on a dismal day. 
A window in a Surrey ecient Oho Mr. Hamp, 
is completely disfigured by numberless autographs 
of nonentities, and in the middle of the centre pane, 
conspicuous among the maze of signatures, is the 
following epigram :— 

“ Should you ever chance to sce 
Acmun's name writ on glass 
Be sure he owns « diamond 
Ant his purents own an age.” 

The following, written on the coffee-room window 
of a Thames-side inn, recalls the pungent wit 
familiar to us in the Iampoons of the coffee-house 
rhymester of « century or more ago :— 

“T told tho waiter James 
To fetch mo for my picken 
Some Beaune of 'S7 
And a tender little chicken. 

He took my order In-a trice, 

But a# | hope for Heaven 

The wine waa bottled in the spring, 
The bird was 67!" 


The following supplemental notes have been 
issued for addition to the Conditions [JounsaL, 


Oth hg ine ry, p. 225] issued to competitors for 
designs for t New County Hail, Tend oes 

“ (a) Any further information required by competitors 
must be applied for to the aseessors, and addr to the 


County Hall, Spring Gardens, London, 6.W., in the form 
of separate questions on or before Wednesday, the first day 
of rey ae gh after which date no further questions can be 


(i) Thoae questions which it is necessary to answer will 
3k 
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be replied to, and the information supplied to all oom. 
petitors ; such replies will then form part of the conditions. 

(co) For the immediate information of competitors the 
scale for the drawings for the preliminary competition has 
been definitely decided by the Council to be 16 ft. to an 
inch, and in view of the possibility of most of the com- 
petitors having considerably advanced their design no 
alteration in the scalo can now be made.” 


A COURT OF BUILDING FOR LONDON. 
By Jous W, Suupson [F). 
(From The Times, 20th March 1907.) 


PPLE path of the man of London on his way to 
| bnild is, like that of good Christian, set full 

- Of snares, traps, gins, and nets. While be 
seeks in the dark Building Act to shun the diteh 
full of district surveyors on the one hand, he is 
ready to tip over on the other into the mire where 
swarm the inspecting nuisances hatched by borough 
by-laws. Thus he goes on; and what wonder that 
we hear him “ sigh bitterly.”’ | 

And now he is met this year by Apollyon him- 
self, who haa“ strodled quite over the whole breadth 
of the way" in the shapeof the London Building 
Acts (Amendment) Act of 1905, with its powers 
not only ag to new but as to existing buildings, 

All who have had todo with building in London, 
whether as employers or executants, know that the 
London Building Acts form a portly volume, com- 
plicate with by-laws, schedules, forms, and tech- 
nical definitions, the interpretation whereof leayes 
layman and expert alike bewildered. A prominent 
district surveyor recently stated in public that, 
having been invited by a member of the County 
Council to deliver a lecture on “ the real building 
law of London,” with » view to making the 
matter perfectly clear, he had replied that he “ did 
not know anyone who had the ability to do that,” 
and declined to attemptit. Remark, too, that his 
hearers expressed no surprise at this. astounding 
declaration from an able gentleman whose business 
it is to ndminister the very law in question. 

To appreciate their attitude we need only con- 
sider this appalling list of Acts regulating building 
in London. J am not sure if it is complete :— 

The London Building Act, 1894. 

The London Building Act, 1894 (Amendment), 


Act, 1898. 
The Metropolia Management Act, 1855. 






The Metropolis Local Management Acts Amend- 
meant Act, 1862. — : 
The Metropolis Management and JSuilding Acts 


Amendment Act, 1878, | 
aan London Council (General Powers) Act, 
ae Metropolis Management Amendment Act, 


The Publie Health (London) Act, 1891. 
The Faetory and Workshop Act, 1891. 
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Factory and Workshop Act, 1895, 

London Building Acts (Amendment) Act, 1905, 

The City of Pantie: the metropolitan boroughs, 
the Tribanal of Appeal, and the County Council 
have added to these countless by-laws, schedules, 
and regulations on every soinactvahls subject—from 
the laying-out of streets to lamps and clocks and 
the exact pattern of caulking for an iron pipe—to 
the utter kata of the understanding. 

Ani the very grotesque itself is reached when 
the citizen who ventures to differ from an “ antho- 
rity" in the reading of this tangled bundle of 
clauses receives a “ summons "’ to appear before a 
police magistrate, where, in the company of thieves, 
harlots, and the seum of the criminal classes, he 
must balance his opinion against that of his " pro. 
secutor,” and be “convicted " if unsuccessful by a 
Judge who knows even less of the discussion than 
the parties themselves. | 

Difficult as it is for the most honest intention 
to derive the meaning of the Building Acta where 
they purport to be precise, there remain man 
paints upon which their compilers have ire 
of laying down hard-and-fast rules, and have left 
them to be decided a3 oceasion arises by “the dis- 
cretion of the Council.” Heights of buildings, 
suber Open spaces about buildings, lines of 

roniage, widths of streets, and such-like important 
matters fall within this category, Let us consider 
what the “ discretion’ really means. 

The Council at each weekly meeting deals with 
some thirty or more “applications * made under 
these discretionary clauses of the 1894 Act—repre- 
senting thousands of pounds in value to the appli- 
cants, and involving a nice equity of judgment in 
regard to individual and publie interests—from all 
parts of the vast county under their control. A 
glance at the weekly agenda paper renders any 
question as to what consideration these applica- 
tions can receive from the full Council nnnecessary; 
they are, of course, agreed to or refused on { 
report of the “ Building Act Committee,” and we 
cannot, perhaps, expect mors. 

Tam not here concerned to criticise the provi- 
aions of the Building Acts, which are, I think, on 
the whole beneficial ; any attack upon the Coun 
Council is still less within my intention, But it 
does not make for good government that authority 
should be discredited, and the proc lings of the 
Building Act Committee have done more to render 
the Council unpopular with sober citizens than all 
the current loose talk about Thames steamers and 
Embankment trams. It is the “Star Chamber" 
of to-day. | oe in camera for a few hours a 
week, hopelessly choked with work, it decides the 
fate of property which its members have nevor even 


Seen; no applicant is allowed a hearing to support 
his case. ts decisions are Sie cates eines 
of officials alone. I would even hazard a guess 






that the agenda paper comes before it read sed 
with refusals and consents, Naturally the doings 
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of the committee are denounced as arbitrary and 
eapricious, for none can depend upon obtaining 
consent to his request, however obviously reason- 
able. That the members honestly do their best I 
do not doubt; but if all those ratepayera who 
have suffered by the injustice and loss inflicted by 
this committee were to express their grievances in 
writing, I suppose The Times itself should not con- 
tain the correspondence. 

1 bear willing testimony to the courtesy and 
ability of the officials themselves; but that ad- 
mirable Atlas, the superintending architect, were 
he multiplied by 20, could not, with his other 
enormous duties and responsibilities, acquaint him- 
self with the merits of applications from all parts 
of London under the Building Acts. He in 
his turn leaves them to his subordinates. And it 
is fair to suppose that when Parliament entrusted 
decisions—under an Act of far-reaching conse- 
quence to the wealth and well-being of the com- 
munity—to the diseretion of the London County 
Council, it did not intend such a discretion to be 
oxarcised by the direction of officials, however 
capable. The reault of the present system is that 
rither than face the delay, annoyance, and uncer- 
tainty of an application to the County Council, 
building owners often prefer to abandon work 
which entails it, as any architect will testify. 

The Act of 1905, before referred to, has now 


brought matters to the climax of impossibility, for 


the Council is therein directed to examine m detail 
the drawings prepared for every new building of 
any importance, and approve or disapprove the 
methods proposed to mect the provisions of the 
Act. All who know the skill required to master a 
get of technical drawings will realise the helpless 
: xity of the unfortunate amateurs who have 





undertaken this task, to say een; of the even 
foe one of dealing with thousands of existing 
nildings. 

Here is a state of things clearly intolerable, and 
4 remedy is of instant importance, 

Such a remedy is, 1 venture to submit, only to 
be found in the establishment of a properly consti- 
tuted Court of Building for London somewhat on 
the lines of the Dean of Guild Courts of Scotland. 
The president of the Court must be a Judge, equal 
both in serge and salary to the Judges of the 
High Court, and there are among our practising 
barristers several whose knowledge of building 
matters and ability to “read” technical drawin 
especially fit them for the appointment. ‘The 

égistrar, also, whose office it would be to deal 
with minor and undisputed cases, should, I think, 
be a trained lawyer. 

With the Judge should sit, either singly or 
together, at the application of either party to a 
suit, four advisory assessors—an architect, an en- 
ginear, a surveyor, and a builder. ‘These assessors 
would be of eminence in their calling, 
selected by the councils of their respective societies. 


Their fees ahould be but small—the bononr of the 
position being great—and should form part of the 
costs of the case, The asseasors would, of course, 
be exempted from jury service. An officer of the 
County Council and an officer of the borough 
directly concerned with the case should be privi- 
leged to attend and offer evidence as amici curte. 

The outline of procedure would be somewhnt as 
follows:—A person proposing to build would 
deposit his plans with the Court, all parties affected 
by the proposal receiving notice to inspect the plans 
and attend the hearing of the case either personally 
or by their representatives. All objections—whether 
on the ground of obstruction to light and air, con- 
struction, frontage lines, projections, exits, possible 
nuisance, or otherwise—would be then heard and 
decided, the aye being allowed or ordered to be 
modified as the Court might direct. The present 
system by which neighbours apply for injunctions 
during the progress of a building—too often with 
a view to mere blackmnil—with its gricvous loss 
and delay to the building owner, would disappear ; 
the plans once approved, the building could proceed 
to completion without interference. Vexations 
objections would practically cease, as the Court 
would condemn the objector in costs. 

The supervision of buildings during execution is 
already provided for by the body of district sur- 
voyors. These gentlemen would become officers of 
the High Court, responsible to the Court of Build- 
ing alone. | 

One word na to the cost of the schome. [ am 
eonvineed that it would be practically self-aupport- 
ing ; it would be ot least far less oostly than the 
present incoherent control. The value to building 
owners of a clearance of their path from the outset 
would be incalenlabla, and they would willingly 

y substantial fees to the Court in order to ongure 
it, fees which might be calculated as a percentage 
of the value of their enterprise. 

This is, however, not the place to touch on 
matters of detail; I am only concerned to show 
the intolerable conditions which exist and become 
duily more grievous, and to indicate the lines on 
which I believe they may be amended. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
University College, Gower Street, WC, : 
th April 1907, 


To the Editor Jounsau K.1. B.A.— 

Dean Smn,—The publication of the “Report of 
the Education Committes of the American In- 
stitute of Architects in the Jounwat of 28rd March 
makes it unnecessary for me to quote from it 
to any extent, much though I feel tempted 
to do so. I regard the report as by far the 
most interesting and convincing statement that 
has yet appeared on the important question of 
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Architectural Education. All through it is empha- 
sised the necessity of a sound general education for 
students, as a foundation on which to build their 
technical training. The conclusion arrived at is 
summarised towards the end in the paragraph be- 

inning “Schools of Architecture are established 

or the purpose, first, of ensuring the pupil in the 
possession of general cultivation; second, to give 
him # thorough technical equipmentin the history 
and literature of architecture, and in the laws that 
have been established by precedent: third, to make 
him familiar with present conditions and practice." 
A succeeding rider states that inthe opinion of the 
Committee “ the idea of general culture as the in- 
dispensable basis fails of its due recognition.” If 
this latter be true of American schools, how much 
truer is it of English ones? 

I have always maintained that a thorough and 
complete technical training—embracing the sub- 
jects ancillary to architecture which ore daily 
growing in importance—is impossible so ae 
the knowledge possessed by the majority of boys 
on leaving achool is no greater than it is at present. 
One difficulty in dealing with this is that students 
seldom realise it is to their advantage to continue 
their general studies, and another, arising out of 
the first, is how to frame a scheme which shall 
offer sufficiont inducement to them to do so, to 
compensate them for the time devoted to such 
work, I tried gentle persuasion in this direction 
when [ started the two years’ teen course 
for architectural students in ey Callege, 
Liverpool, in 1994, but failed. I advised my 
étudents to spend at least three hours a weak 
on some general subject, auch as mathematics, 
méchanics, French, &e, 1t wae difficult, however, 
to mnike reaching # certain standard compulsory 
in any of these, and as I found slackneas in 
consequence to result, I dropped the idea, But a 
few yeurs later an opportunity presented itself, 
and | was instrumental in carrying a Bachelor of 
Arts degreo acheme for architectural students 
through the Board of Studies of the Victoria 
University, which thon included the Colleges of 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds. My sole 
reason for introducing this scheme was to oblige 
students entering for it to continue their general 
stulies up to the intermediate examination standard 
of the University, and so provide them with that 
foundation which the American Institute's report 
states to be essential. For the same reason | 
rejoiced when the Senate of London Univorsity 
lust year passed a scheme on similar lines, because 
Tam convinoed that this is the best solution of 
the difficulty at present hampering architectural 
eR don degree ke tha Ma 

‘be London degree course, like that at Man- 
chester, provides that students shall pass the Matri- 
culation and Intermediate examinations of the 
University in general subjects; the lst of these 
being « particularly wide and comprehensive one, 
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embracing both Arts and Science, so that students 
can choose much what they please. Tho former 
examination has to be passed before commencing 
the course, the lntter at the end of the first year, 
All educationists I have spoken to are agreed that 
the Intermediate standard of general education is 
all that is necessary for students, except for those 
the Arta or Sciences, or to teaching. | 

The points in the London University scheme 
whicnidesicnd emphasis are—(1) The recognition 
by the University of the importance of the prin- 
ciple advocated by the American Institute of Arohi- 
tects, und the provision it has made to meat it. 
(2) That in their first year, students commanoe 
the elementary part of their technical training, and 
at the same time continue their genera) studies, 
(3) That general studies are dropped after the first 
year, t¢., after the Intermediate examination is 
passed. (4) That students’ second and third years 
are devoted finginees to ee paths Gelleas 
classes in Engineering, Hygiene, &¢., in the College 
Tahoratories: whish'Wwishect the study necessary for 
the Intermediate examination they could not, in 
most cases, understand, 





In conclusion, I venture to express the hope that 


all architects who wish to mise the standard for 
students aaah deers profession will give the Doe- 
gree scheme of the London University their most 


careful consideration. I feel certain that the Board 


of Studies of the University would welcome Stren - 
Son oie Radi give es secant consideration to 
any by which the course of study at preaon Paar a 
could be improved, so as to abs if as nearly perfec: 
as possible, from both wm technical and a ‘liberal 
standpoint. , 

T apologise for the length of this letter, but the 
importance of the subject may, I hope, ba accepted 
a5 my excuse.— Yours faithfully, F 

F. M. Sitrsox. 
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MINUTES. XI. 


Atthe Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Seasion 
106-07, held Monday, Bih April 1907, pry ld Sage etaan 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-Presiden/, in the Chair; 27 Fellows 
(Including 9 members of the Council), #1 Associates (in. 
cluding I member of the Council), and visitors, the Minutes 
of the Meeting held 18th March [Pp 359) were taken as 
ant and signed as correct. # 

he deocnse was announced of George William Hamilton 
Gordon, Director of Putlic Works, Orange River Colony, 
elected Associate 1986, and Fellow 1006, — | 

The following members attending for the first time sinos 
their i re sao ea wdmittied by the Chairman— 
viz., Willian John Fennell, Fyeliow Ifast); George 
caries dell. Associate. ° penne 

, Aper on Hore. Piixsio was read and illustrated by 
Mr. Stanley Harp [4.), and having been discusied. ma 
of thanks waa peaces to him by acclamation, 
sone nes then elosed. and the Meeting separated 
a Mm. 
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GALLERY BUILDING. 
By A. W. Wrissmay, Architect, Amsterdam, 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 22nd April 1907. 


-HEN an architect is asked to plan a museum, he has to remember constantly how 
easentin] it is to its success that the works of art for which the building is 
' intended will be perfectly safe in it, and can be shown to their best advantage. If 
the designer of the building has been dominated by the wish that the exterior should make a 
good first impression, the museum will be a failure, as is the case with many galleries on the 
Continent. It is usual for the selection of a site to be decided by the authorities alone. But 
the actual position of the building and the grounds surrounding it need the most careful con- 
sideration on the part of the architect: for the museum should be so placed that on all sides 
a distance of at least 140 feet should separate it from the houses in the vicinity. When a site 
like this is chosen, a fire breaking out in one of these houses can do no harm to the building. 
And as our museum will need many rooms that are lighted by windows in the walls, this situs- 
tion will enable us to procure the light that is best for pictures. I planned a large square in 
front when it fell to my lot to erect the City Museum at Amsterdam. In 1898 this square was 
still in existence, and the masterpieces of Rembrandt, then collected in my building, had the 
beat light possible in the front rooms. A year afterwards, however, the City Council decided 
to sell the square for building purposes, a huge house was erected there, and now the light 
is spoiled for ever. 

The number and the size of the gallery-rooms should be determined by the character and 
the importance of the collections to be exhibited. The rooms can he lighted by windows or by 
openings in the ceilings. Modern painters prefer the gallery-rooma lighted by the ceiling ; yet 
most of them use side-light when at work. A museum for modern art, being lighted from 
above, needs only onestory. This arrangement is found at the Musée du Luxembourg, Paris, 
and at the Tate Gallery. Buildings like these being rather low, the exterior is not very satis- 
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factory. On the Continent, as a rule, the gallery-buildings have two stories or even more. 
The pictures are in the upper rooms with skylights; the ground floor contains antiquities, 
sculpture, and so forth. 

When more than two stories exist, the upper two surround the centre rooma with aky- 
light. This arrangement, however, is not to be recommended, as these latter rooms have to 
be made too high for lighting the paintings well. The staircase leading to the upper story 
affords a splendid opportunity for decorative treatment, which would be out of place in the 
rooms, as the works of art themselves.form a decoration that cannot be surpassed and is 
better left to speak for itself. The staircase should have a central position. But care hag to 
be taken that it does not interfere with the communication between the rooma. If relatively 
dark rooms are placed between the gallery and the staircase, this latter can be lavishly lighted. 
It is necessary that visitors should be able to find their way with ease and not have to pass 
a second time through a room. This is not always kept in mind. When visiting the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum at Berlin I could not find the way out, and was obliged to ask an attendant. 

The rooms of a museum for temporary exhibitions should be planned so that smaller or 
larger groups of them ean be separated. It is difficult, of course, to obtain a satisfactory 
solution, as this may get the architect into serious trouble with his design, For all that, it 
should not be put aside, being one of those things which are rendered imperative and obliga- 
tory by the needs of » museum where temporary exhibitions will be held. The museum 
I erected at Amsterdam was planned on this principle, The design proved satisfactory, but 
I had to give up all “academic” ideas, , 

Rooms for the Council, the Director, and the attendanta are necessary, but dwellings are 
not desirable in a museum building. Cooking and sleeping in the building serve no useful 
purpose. The visitors do not like the kitchen-smells, and in case of an accident by fire at 
night a person sleeping in a basement would be but a poor safeguard. | 

A for better arrangement is to appoint separate attendants for the night ; they begin their 
service when the building is closed to the public and leave when it is opened the next day. 
If these night-attendants are instructed to go round the building, inspecting all rooms at fixed 
hours, perfect security is obtained, as these inspections can be controlled by watches made for 
that purpose. Umbrellas and sticks that visitors bring with them should be left at the entrance. 
It is well to remember here that there should be one entrance only. For when you happen to 
be going out a different way from that by which you entered, it is vexing to have to be shawn 
elsewhere in order to get your things, ‘Those who have visited the Ryksmusenm at Amstar- 
dam know by experience how objectionable two entrances are. In this case, however, the 
‘architect is not to be blamed, as the authorities obliged him to make a public passage, cutting 
the ground floor of the building in two parts, ; 

Spacious store-rooms must be provided, especially when the building is intended for tem- 
porary exhibitions. Here the boxes in which the works of art are packed find their place. 
These storerooms should have separate entrances; it is desirable to make provision for the 
pictures being brought by lifts to the gallery-rooms. | 

Well-lighted rooms for restoring and copying ought not to be omitted. Copyists should 
not be allowed to do their work in presence of the public, As a rule they are but poor artists, 
and in all eases hindrances to the visitors. It is annoying when a valuable picture eannot 
be seen well because the copyists have taken the beat places, 

It is of the utmost importance that the works of art in a gallery should not suffer from dust, 
humidity, or sudden changes of temperature. So the exterior walla are best made double, as the 
air, thus enclosed, affords a perfect isolation. A heating system must be provided for warming 
the rooms in the winter, and all the year round the ventilation should supply pure, fresh air, 
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constantly renewed. The subject of heating and ventilating a museum is one of such para- 
mount importance that it should engage the earnest attention of the architect. The best. 
results are obtained by a low-pressure hot-water apparatus. This can be designed to meet all 
requirements both as regards the temperature of the rooms and the ventilation thereof. 
Steam heating and hot-air heating are not suitable, as the dust, which cannot be avoided when 
using them, causes ‘serious damage to pictures and other works of art. Radiators must 
always be kept as far as possible from the walls where the pictures are hung. It is best to fix 
them in the centre of the rooms, or under the windows if these are provided. <A radiator 
cannot be an ornament; therefore it is better hidden by seats placed around or in front of it. 

The ventilating of gallery-rooms is easy when they are lighted hy windows. A question, 
of greater moment is the means by which the upper air-space of rooms with skylight may be 
kept at all times in motion, so that over-heating on summer days may be prevented. To 
obtain this, the air between the ceiling and the roof must not be shut up, and openings should 
exist, so that the air of the room can rise to the glass roof, to be exhausted there by ventilators. 
I found Boyle's air-pump ventilators most useful. Gratings can be placed in the walls near 
the floor, where fresh air is obtainable. ‘These inlets, as well as the ventilators, must be 
so constructed that the quantity of air passing them can be regulated, as in the winter too 
much ventilation is not desirable. 

We pass now to the lighting of the rooms, which is of the utmost importance. It must 
always be kept in mind that an architect, if he desires to sueceed when building a museum, 
has to make sacrifices in the external treatment in order that the rooms may have the best 
light possible, The rooms ean be lighted from the ceiling or by a window ina wall. A 
combination of these two systems has sometimes been tried, but with no good results. Rooms 
lighted by the ceiling are suitable for the large paintings of the Italian and Flemish schools. 
For the Dutch pictures side-light is preferred. Care must be taken that the walls and not 
the floor are lighted. A picture should not reflect the light, as the glittering of the surface ts 
very annoying. When the pictures are covered with glass it is impossible to prevent reflec- 
tion. All dark pictures when so covered are mirrors, which the lady visitors like, but the 
lovers of art despise. 

Rules have been given for the lighting of gallery-rooms. Magnus advises making them 
$6 feat wide, 26 feet high, and with an opening in the ceiling 12 feet wide [see diagram, p. 425]. 
He does not fix the length of the room. These rules were applied by von Dehn Kothfelser 
when building the famous gallery at Cassel; but as this architect, to obtain a better external 
effect, made the rooms 45 feet high, Magnus cannot be held responsible for them. The rules 
of Magnus were famous half a century ago; yet the results obtained by their application were 
not entirely satisfactory. ‘The reason was that Magnus gave no rules for the length of the 
rooms. In a room of $6 feet square the light-space was one-ninth of the floor-space, but in a 
room of 72 feet long the light-surface was almost one-fourth. As the best light falls on the 
floor, Magnus suggested the hanging of a velarium under the ceiling to prevent this; but the 
comparatively low rooms were spoiled altogether by this appliance. 

Tiede advises making a room 90 feet wide, and gives the following construction for the 
height of the ceiling and the size of the light [see diagram, p. 425] :—A horizontal line is drawn 
at a distance of 11 feet from the floor, and, from its middle as a centre, a circle through a point 
in the wall-surface 18 feet from the floor. From this point, and from another in the wall- 
surface § feet from the floor, lines under 45 degrees are then drawn ; the intersection of these 
lines with the circle gives the height of the room and the width of the opening in the 
ceiling. Rooms constructed on this principle—for instance, those of Schinkel’s Museum at 
Berlin—are better lighted than Magnus’s rooms, but still the best light falls on the floor, 
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When visiting the principal gallery-buildings of Europe I could not find a room which 
was entirely satisfactory, so, when entrusted with the museum at Amsterdam, I had to try 
for myself. I found that a room is best if from 25 feet to 86 feet wide. The walls ought 
not to exceed 15 feet in height, as it is impossible to sea a picture well if hung higher; and as 
a space of 3 feet at least must be left under the pictures, I could draw lines under 45 degrees in 
the same way as Tiede [see diagram, p. 425]. These lines gave the limitation of the glass- 
spaces in the roof. The opening in the ceiling could not be less than 16 feet, but I thought it 
would he well to make it larger, in proportion to the floor-surface of theroom. The opening in 
the ceiling was found to be best when it had half this surface, Square as well as oblong rooms 
could be made thus, but in the first case it was necessary to have light-openings at the four 
sides, whilst in oblong rooms these openings had only to be made at the long sides of the roof. 
Then the short walls of the room have sufficient light, as they have less importance, because 
doors are best made in them. 

To prevent the floor being lighted too much, the upper part of the roof ought not to be 
glazed. If the dark space round the ceiling-opening is 5 feet wide, only the roof-openings 
opposite can light the pictures, and the light from the openings at the same side, which 
causes the annoying glimmering of the picture-surfaces, is completely shut out. 

The roof of a gallery-room is best made of iron or ateel, not only because wood is a very 
troublesome material, differences of temperature making it swell and shrink, but because 
metal allows a light and strong construction which is fireproof. It is desirable that the 
windows in the roof should be fitted with rolling blinds, as these are useful for shutting out 
the sunlight when necessary, and, if the gallery is open at night, help to reflect the light. of 
the electric lamps hung between the roof and the glass ceiling. I obtained a good result with 
this appliance in a private gallery which I built at Amsterdam. The sunlight should not be 
completely shut out, however, as it helpa to give the interior a cheerful appearance. So the 
axis of the oblong rooms should be directed from east to west. 

In most museums rooms with side-light exist. On the ground floor the reflection caused 
by the surrounding ground makes it very undesirable to use these rooms for exhibiting 
pictures. Rooms in an upper story are excellent, the reflection not being felt there. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that in a room with side-light 22 feet from the window is the limit 
where sufficient light ean be obtained. The intensity of the light diminishing rapidly in such 
rooms, pictures of large dimensions should not be hung there. The side walls, which are best 
lighted, cannot be used in their full length, as a space of 6 feet near the window must be left 
free. This space can be utilised for the door. In » room with side-light, added last year to 
the Ryksmuseum at Amsterdam, Rembrandt's “ Night Watch" is now to be seen, This 
picture would be seen better if placed in a room with good eeiling-light, as it is too large for 
sidée-light. Ina room with side-light there should be one window. The glass-line should be 
7 feet from the floor, and the window run up to the ceiling. Rooms with side-light should be 
20 feet high, and their length not exceed 22 feet, this being the limit where the light is found 
sufficient. 

If the side-walls have an oblique position they are excellent for hanging pictures. The 
wall opposite the window being of less value, square rooms should be made for obtaining the 
most side-wall space possible, 

In most galleries the side-lighted rooms are at the north side of the building, as, for 
mstance, at Munich, Dresden, and Cassel, In later years, however, side-lighted rooms were 
made to face the east, the west, and even the south. I found this arrangement not very 
satisfactory. On clear days the sunlight has to be shut out by transparent blinds, the high 
temperature in the rooms still bemg disagreeable to visitors. And the chemical action of 
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the sunlight must have a disastrous effect on the paintings. Side-light is generally preferred 
for works of sculpture, which can be placed on the ground floor in oblong rooms, where the 
reflection of the surrounding grounds will do no harm. 

I am of opinion that a gallery-room should have restraint and repose, so as to form only 
a background for the works of art exhibited. The walls should be quiet in design and colour. 
The decoration should be reduced toa minimum. In most cases the cornice, forming part of 
the ceiling, is very lavishly decorated ; the sculptor, as well as the painter, has shown much skill 
in obtaining a rich effect. But what is the use of this decoration? If the works of art hung 
on the walls are masterpieces, nobody will care for these ornaments. It 1s felt at once that 
this decoration disturbs the harmony of the room as a whole. And if the pictures are not of 
high quality, even the most elaborate treatment of the cornice will not make them look better. 

A gallery-room should have an air of completeness, repose, and fitness. There should 
be nothing in it which were better away; there should be no crude colour-effect, but all should 
be so tempered that the first and lasting impression is of its well-defined purpose—to show 
the works of art to best advantage. Furniture in gallery-rooms should be of a very discreet 
character, so as not to distract the visitor from the works of the great masters. 

The whole problem of gallery-room decoration may be summed up in this rule—be simple, 
be modest, that the general effect may be unassuming. 

As regards the walls, it is a good rule not to choose a pattern, but a uniform colour of a 
neutral kind, or strong, if desired. But the colour must be in keeping with all the pictures 
that happen to be in the room, A plain colour makes an excellent background. Patterns are 
difficult to manage, and are better avoided. If there is a pattern at all it should be of the 
simplest kind, quite unobtrusive both in colour and also in its motive and shape. The 
general tone is the important thing; pattern is a mere trifle in comparison with tone. 

The pictures must give the key for the colour-scheme. Broken colours give the best 
results; deep red, deep crimson, deep green can be most suitable. But there are pictures that 
require a brilliant blue, a grey-green, or even a yellow background, Only a man of refined 
taste can decide what is best in each room. It is a mistake to suppose that pictures will look 
their best in spite of the colour of the walls. In a gallery-room the dado should havea 
panelling of dark wood. This is better left unpolished, to prevent reflection on the mouldings. 

As a rule, the floors of the rooms in modern museums are made in concrete between steel 
girders. Often marble mosaic is used to cover them. This kind of pavement, however 
beautiful, is not satisfactory, as it reflects the light too much. A better flooring is of “ par- 
quet,”’ made by fitting together narrow strips of hard wood, grooved and tongued, into a 
simple pattern. A dark tone is best for the dadoand the floor. The height of the dado should 
be three feet. ‘This gives the rampe, where pictures are best placed. 

Instead of the ordinary picture rods under the cornice, with their long pendant lines of 
dusty cord and wire, cutting up the walls into endless queer and bad forms, a small moulding 
should be placed along the wall, into which hooks can be screwed and removed at will, or the 
lowermost moulding of the cornice may be so designed as to support the pictures. 

A few suggestions on the subject of picture frames may be useful. Pictures of even high 
merit often have most gaudy and destructive frames. Few persons consider how completely 
the frame forms part of the coup d@’wil as the eye encounters a picture, and how jarring 
appears either an obtrusive richly gilt margin around a very dark old painting, or a showy 
frame around one whose charm lies in-its pallid delicacy of colouring. In the past there was 
constantly some intentional connection between the picture and its frame. The larger pictures, 
especially those representing life-size men and women, had frames at least a foot in width, 
As a rule, simple mouldings of dark wood, with perhaps a very small gilt margin on the inner 
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side, were preferred for the Dutch pictures in the seventeenth century. The Italian pictures 
often retain their original frames, with appropriate ornaments, now solid, then of dainty open 
work ; frames which seem to suck in and curl round the picture—frames which, heavy and 
broad, project the picture forward and retreat to the wall. The Italians always gave much 
intelligent attention to these frames, and made their choice with the utmost care. 

The rooms ought to be adapted to the pictures, and must be regarded as accessory to the 
main object—the works of art. There are certain colours which are infallibly good back- 
grounds, just as there are others which are unmistakably bad backgrounds, These are not 
few, but many, and what is right must be sought by artistic reflection, 

To make a beautiful pieture-gallery, it is not sufficient for it to have the best light possible, 
and the walls to have the right tone, but the works of art must also he placed well. The con- 
glomeration of totally discordant periods and schools may be utterly confusing and unpleasant. 
A gallery-room should not be crowded, but wall space must be left between the pictures, which 
ought to be hung all a la rampe. Pictures never look well when hung above others, 

The distribution of the pictures in a room demands thought and understanding, If hang- 
ing the paintings in two or more rows cannot be avoided, the light and delicate ones should 
he placed above those of heavier tone, To determine the position of the various pictures in 
the room and the various magses of colour which they bring within sight, the proper distribu- 
tion of these masses must be studied. It is not necessary for everything to be symmetrically 
arranged, but there should be balance. Monotony, whether in colour, shape, or place, is as 
unpleasant to the eye as it is disastrous to the happy impression of the room. 

Velvet is one of the most beautiful coverings for the walls of a gallery-room ; it forms a 
fine background, and it may be kept very clean, when not brushed, but wiped with a soft, 
damp cloth. Moreover, it can be taken down to be cleaned. Though tapestry—for instance, 
old Flemish—is fine also, pictures should not be hung on it. In most eases, however, velvet 
is too experisive, and so the walls have to be painted. | 

It is not often that an architect has a free hand in thesa things. But I was desirous of 
putting forth these suggestions, not as stringent laws from which there shall be no departure,. 
but rather to offer some practical hints, I conclude by giving a few notes on some of the 
principal gallery buildings, . A huiaed | 

The gallery at Brunswick, built from 1888 to 1887 by Mr, Sommer, has an oblong plan. 
The ground floor is used for exhibiting plaster casts, antiquities, and so forth, Here the roonis 
have side-light, and as they are 40 feet in depth, the lighting is not entirely satisfactory, The 
piers placed in the rooms for supporting the walls of the upper stories ulterly destroy the effect, 
The staircase is at the western side of the building, and leads to rooms with skylight. As 
these rooms are too high, and most of the light falls on the floors, the top part of the roof 
having glass covering, the effect is not as good as could be desired, 

The wish to make the exterior as effective as possible led to the arrangement of two stories 
with side-light surrounding the rooms lighted from above. The rooms at the north side are 
divided into smaller compartments by walls 10 feet high. These walls aro placed obliquely, and 
the Dutch pictures hung there have good light, which would be still better if the glass line were 
a fow feet higher from the floor. The dark “ parquet” is very suitable, and harmonises well 
with the woodwork painted black, The general tone of the rooms 1s warm and agreeable, 

The gallery at Cassel is considered to have the best arrangements of any in Germany. 
It stands unsurpassed still, for the buildings erected in that country during the last few years 
are not satisfactory in every respect. The building at Cassel, erected from 187] to 1877 by 
Mr. von Dehn Rothfelser, is oblong. Its principal facades are on the north-west and south- 
east side. This last is provided with a “ loggia,” from which visitors can enjoy a fine view of 
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the Casseler Au. ‘The staircase is at the north-eastern side, not in a separate wing, however, 
but surrounded by rooms. The entrance thus being in the side facade, and the principal 
facade haying none, the architect made a sham entrance there which is practically useless. 
At Cassel the rooms on the ground floor are of the same character as at Brunswick. But the 
gallery-rooms of the upper story are far better arranged. The rooms with side-light occupy 
the four cides of the building. Their dimensions and general arrangement are perfect indeed, 
and any architect wishing to make appropriate rooms for exhibiting Dutch pictures should 
study these “cabinets” at Cassel. 

As I observed before, the rules given by Magnus were applied when designing the rooms 
with ceiling-light. But Magnus cannot be held responsible for the fault which was made 
when the architect, for the sake of the exterior appearance of his building, placed the ceilings 
too high and made the openings therein too small. The rooms are mostly painted a pale red, 
the woodwork a very dark green. In the rooms with ceiling-light the cornice is perhaps too 
elaborately treated.* 

Schinkel built from 1825 to 1828 the Alte Museum at Berlin in the form of a Greek 
‘temple ; certainly quite unmeaning in a northern climate. About 1880 changes were made 
in the interior. The rules of Tiede were applied for rearranging the rooms with ceiling-light, 
and small rooms with side-light were made in the north-eastern, south-eastern, and south- 
western wings of the building. Most of the works of art formerly collected here were trans- 
ported a few years ago to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, built by my friend Ernst von [hne, 
to whom I am indebted for the plans kindly put at my disposal. The architect had a difficult 
task, as his building had to be placed on a triangular site—the northern part of the so-called 
“ Museum-isle,” between the river Spree and the Kupfergraben. He resolved upon. placing 
the axis of the museum in the centre of the angle, where the bridges meet that give aceess to 
the building. A statue of the Emperor Frederick on horseback was placed there. 

A Palladian style treated in the spirit of the eighteenth century was chosen for the 
exterior. The-rooms are arranged in the axis and at the two sides, the three series. being in 
communication with each other by transversal wings, so that five courtyards of moderate 
dimensions were obtained. The principal staircase 1s near the entrance. Between the two 
flights of this staircase a room on the ground floor 1s reached, and then the visitor enters an 
Italian Renaissance chureh, in which Italian ecclesiastical work of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries has been placed. This church, rather small of course, was built to show what an 
Italian interior of the time was like. But as the southern sun cannot be had at Berlin, and the 
works of art give another impression when seen in an ancient church, the fine effect aimed at 
could not be obtained. 

The other rooms on the ground floor are well lighted. There is to be found a very com- 
plete collection of seulptare, beginning from the fifth century. Most interesting are the works 
of the Middle Ages and the sculptures in wood, marble, and bronze by Italian masters of the 
fifteenth century. ‘The beautiful mosaics from San Michele in Affricisco at Ravenna were not 
placed in a separate chapel built for them, but exhibited in one of these rooms. A staircase 
in the style of the eighteenth century, at the end of the Italian church, leads to the upper 
story, where the pictures are. These upper rooms have ceiling-light or side-light. | A com- 
bination of the two systems has been tried here; not with good results, however, so that 
shutters or blinds had to be made for excluding part of the light. . : 

An attempt has been made fo arrange these rooms in the way a rich amateur 
would do, Antiquities of rare merit are placed along the walls, such as old inlaid chests, 
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* Soe “The Picture Gullery, Cassel," by J. D. Crace (Jourvat, Vol.¥, -1807-08, p- 65).- 
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eabinets, chairs, and tables. Fragments in marble or bronze mix with Raphaels and Murillos. 
For my own part I object to an arrangement like this in a public gallery; the attention of the 
visitors should not be divided between the furniture and the pictures. The great masters 
ean speak for themselves if only their works are placed in the best light possible, and if the 
background has the right colour. 

Those who visited the Rembrandt Exhibition held at Amsterdam in 1898 will never forget 
the wonderful impression got when seeing the famous “ Syndics " in a room without furniture, 
but where the picture was placed in the light the painter had wished for it. In. the Berlin 
gallery a pseudo-Dutch room has been arranged for Rembrandt, I think his works can do 
without such surroundings as this. 

There has been much unfavourable criticism of the National Gallery building here in 
London, spoilt architecturally by its low elevation, its insignificant dome, and its “ pepper-box ” 
turret. But since the new wings and the central octagonal hall were added, which are im- 
provements indeed, the interior arrangement is one of the best to be seen, and the lighting 
seems to me extremely well managed. Perhaps some of the rooms, for instance those of the 
Venetian and Brescian schools, or the eastern room of the Dutch and Flemish schools, are too 
large, If these rooms were divided by screens into three parts, much valuable wall-space 
would be gained, and the rooms would look less crowded. The pictures by British artists 
who have worked withii the last hundred years have now been transferred to the ‘Tate 
which Il admire. The architect, Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, has shown his skill in the entrance 
halls, and has given the rooms the light they ought to have, and subdued their decoration to 
the valuable works of art exhibited, 

It is here the place to say a few words about Hertford House, the palatial home which 
enshrines the Wallace Collection. Perhaps, when the owner of these beautiful things enjoyed 
there the intimacy of private life, when he and his guests sat on the chairs eating their dinner 
at the tables from the Bevres porcelain, all looked better than it does now. If a special 
museum were built to contain these art treasures, separate rooms could be arranged for the 
pictures, the furniture, the porcelain, the miniatures, the enamels, the arms and the armour, 
so that they could be seen under the best light, This building could also be made absolately 
fireproof, which Hertford House in its present state is certainly not, 

The “Alte Pinakothek” at Munich is remarkable as being the first gallery built 
expressly for the purpose of exhibiting works of art, It was opened in 1888 and has served 
as a model for most of the other museums in Germany. The building has an oblong form, 
and is situated in the centre of a large square. The axis is from east to west, 60 that the 
principal facades are north and south. The entrance is at the east side, Of the rooms on 
the ground floor, where the prints and the antiquities are, nothing needs to be said, as they offer 
no interesting features. The gallery rooms proper are in the upper story. Seven rooms with 
skylight contain the pictures of great size; the smaller ones are arranged in a series of 
twenty-four rooms with side-light from the north, and in four larger rooms with side-light 
from east and west. The southern side of the building is occupied by a “ loggia.” The sky- 
light is not what it should be, as the rooms are too high and the openings too: sonefl: hit. ayet0s 
latter building are much less elevated, and the light openings wel . | : 
surface, a far better result is obtained in ther, Nant openings well proportioned to the floor 

_At Munich the rooms with side-light are not so good as those at Cassel, the windows not 
having the right dimensions. The decoration of the interior is decidedly too showy. A 
few simple colours judiciously treated in the flat surfaces and cornices of the rooms would 
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have rendered them more pleasant to look upon, and would have given a better background 
for the works of art, most of which are of the highest quality. The exterior of this building ia 
in the style of the Renaissance. In the vicinity we find the “ Neue Pinakothek,” a building 
where modern paintings are exhibited, The gallery is interesting because its north and east 
fronts are covered with frescoes. This revival of the ancient fresco-painting externally was a 
failure, however, as the northern climate washed away the colours from the walls. 

Semper took the “ Alte Pinakothek” for his model when designing the famous Dresden 
eallery-building. Bot he had to make changes, it being found necessary to connect the 
Awinger Palace.with the river Elbe by a public passage in the centre of the museum. This 
passage gave much trouble to the architect, as it cut the ground floor mto two parts, 
making two entrances necessary, and preventing the arrangement of a central staircase. 
Moreover, the vaults covering the passage being on a higher level than the floor of the upper 
story, the rooms of the gallery proper had to be separated by an octagon hall, reached hy 
flights of steps, The building was begun in 1847; but as Semper, having takem part in the 
revolution of 1848, fled to Switzerland, and afterwards to England, he is not responsible for 
the execution of his drawings. In 1855 the museum was opened. The arrangement of the 
interior is in most respects similar to that at Munich. 

Semper is also the author of the  Hofmuseam” at Vienna, built since 1872 under the 
supervision of Mr. Hasenauer. The exterior, in the style which the Germans eall the * Hoeh- 
Renaissance,” is very effective. A cupola crowns the centre-part, and the principal staircase 
is one of the most magnificent to be found anywhere. The plan of the building has an oblong 
form, and contains two spacious courtyards. On the upper story fourteen rooms with sky- 
light surround these courtyards ; rooms with side-light are arranged along the facades, in two 
stories, as at Branswick. The uppermost of these stories is not reached by the principal 
staircase, but by separate flights of steps. It is felt at once that the designer cared much more 
for the beauty and the completeness of the building than for its fitness as a museum. He 
made the rooms with skylight much too high, and his “ Venetian” windows, though a very 
decorative element in the facades, cannot be said to be appropriate for rooms where most 
valuable paintings are exhibited. The aim has been to produce a palatial building, and the 
museum is certainly an imposing structure, forming purt of a scheme for improving the sur- 
roundings of the ancient Hofburg, where the Emperor of Austria resides. The Museum of 
Natural History opposite the Hofmuseum is of the same size and stvle. ‘Thus absolute 
symmetry has been obtained, but its effect perhaps ie rather dull. 

The galleries at Brussels and Antwerp show the classic orders. The details have been 
carefully studied by the designers, the proportion 1s refined, and the exteriors have dignity and 
grace, But in both eases the interior arrangements had to be sacrificed. At Brussels we enter 
& huge hall surrounded by galleries which is imposing enough, but more fit for a bazaar than 
for exhibiting works of art. The pictures are placed in the galleries; but most of the light 
coming from the central hall, the effect is not as good as could he desired. The gallery at 
Antwerp has a fine stairease, but, as the rooms are high and the ceiling openings rather 
small, reflectors had to be applied for ameliorating the light, which in spite of this cannot be 
said to be sufficient." At Paris the Louvre was appropriated for a gallery 4 century ago. 
The vast halls strike us as chéerless rooms, because stifficient light is wanting. During the 
last few years, however, improvements haye been made by arranging a central room with 
skylight at the west end, which is surrounded by small rooms with side-lighting. The central 
room contains the paintings of Rubens, placed im frames of an architectural character, perhaps 


_ "See “Picture Gallery Decoration: New Galleri¢s at Broeeela and Antwerp p" by J. D. Croce (RLLB.A. Jounnas, 
Vol. IX. N.S. 1802-05, p. 52). ; 
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a trifle too elaborately treated. ‘Che works of the Dutch masters have found their proper 
places in the rooms with side-light. | 

The Ryksmuseum at Amsterdam is one of the rare instances in which medieval forms have 
been used by the designer. Mr. Waterhouse’s fine Museum of Natural History at Kensington 
has evidently been studied by my fellow-countryman, Mr. Cuypers, who has succeeded in 
regaining the lost excellence of an ancient style, without copying it closely. He has studied 
deliberately the Gothic architecture of France, and, putting to use also the treasures of the 
Dutch sixteenth-century works, has developed a system of hig own. The general design is 
well adapted to the requirements of the building, to its place in an open site, where the museum 
stands free on every side. Mr. Cuypers’ building is, to my mind, one of the best designs in the 
picturesque fashion which modern times have seen. No person could ever mistake this 
museum for a design of the Middle Ages; and yet its character as a Gothic structure is per- 
fectly maintained. 

I have already said that the architect was obliged by the authorities to make a public 
passage in the centre of the building. This passage, with the two massive towers adjoiming it 
and the central hall, has an independent beauty of its own. The passage is designed as an 
oblong room, divided into three navea, vaulted over. The roof is supported by pillars, with 
delicate seulpture in the capitals. The central nave is double the width of the others, This 
irrangement has been repeated in the upper story, the central nave forming a large vaulted 
hall, and the two lateral aisles being divided into chapels with skylight. At the ends the 
three naves are combined so as to form separate halls; one of these might be called the narthex, 
the other the choir. Rembrandt's“ Night Watch” was intended for the place of honour, where 
the high altar would have been in a church. The principal works of the other great Dutch 
masters were to have their places in the side chapels. 

Architects admire and enjoy an arrangement like this. They are struck by the beauty of 
the roof with its elaborate structure of ribs carrying the vaults, which, when leading the eye 
away to Rembrandt's masterpiece, added to the ultimate effect of grandeur dependent upon 
space, the abundant detail in moulding and floral sculpture increasing the effect of size, 

In this building nothing has been inserted for mere ornuineéntation, but Mr, Cuypers has 
made his constructional members tell as decorative features. Even the rich painted ornaments 
of the interior have a special meaning The primary object of the designer has been to treat 
the construction as the main inspiration of his design. Inside and out everything is shown 
as it really is, and the exact duty done by every part of the structure is clearly visible, The 
forms are exquisitely balanced, towers being made to mark the places where the staircases are. 
The seulpture is also especially noteworthy as being full of that medi ‘h forced 
all into the service of the architectural design. And yet, while architects admired the build- 
ing, artists and lovers of old Dutch art were of opinion that the pictures had not the light 
they ought to have, and that they were out of harmony with the surroundings. Public 
opinion being on the side of the critics, Mr. Cuypers was forced, after a struggle of twenty 
years, 9 make an addition to his building, which spoils the effect. Rembrandt's “ Night 
Watch” was taken away from its original place, and is now to be seen in A room with side-light 
from the south, two smaller rooms containing the other works of the master, So the place 
of honour in the building is now empty. : 

Now | come to the last stage of my Paper, having to say a few words about the gall. 
buildings I myself have erected or designed. The City Misses ut lamieedage ith oie 
vost of £45,000 from 1892 to 1895. Ii is constructed of red brick and stone dressings, with 
Se he the arrangement of the plan had to be governed by the position of the site. 
So the principal facade, where the picture rooms with side-light were intended, is on the 
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northern side. As there was no architectural style peculiar to the nineteenth century, my 
building had to be more or less suggested by the fine art of the time, when there existed a 
stvle of interest in Holland. This style I found in the Dutch Renaissance of the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. But I did not follow closely the examples set by former ages. 
In designing the details I went my own way, avoiding the copying of sculpture and of the 
curvature of mouldings from ancient examples. 

Externally the principal feature of the building is the centre part where the three entrances, 
with a “loggia” above, give a sheltered promenade to the visitors. This “loggia” is 
a Inxury, of course; but as the building originally overlooked a large square, this addition was 
well worth the expense. As I have said before, a few years ago the square was sold for buaild- 
ing purposes, and the “loggia” now fronts a street. A small clock-tower crowns the centre 
part of the building; its vane is ancient, and has the form of a battleship of the seventeenth 
century: A similar vane is exhibited in one of the gallery-rooms, as the fine workmanship is 
well worth a close inspection. 

The central hall contains the principal staircase. Here the walls are faced with red and 
yellow bricks. A light red sandstone is used for the dressings, and painted glazed tiles, made 
by the Rozenburg factory at The Hague, form part of the decorative scheme. The staircase 
has skylight, with glass of a warm yellowish tone. ‘This gives it a cheerful appearance, even 
on the dullest days. As it would not be well to enter the gallery-rooms at once from this warm 
light, comparatively dark rooms were arranged which the visitors have to pass ESS SOrenns- 
The doors which connect the staircase with the gallery-rooms were not intended for the public. 
Unfortunately they are often left open. 

The system of lighting the gallery-rooms has been already referred to. Care has been 
taken that no light can be intercepted by the roofs or the clock-tower. The sizes of the rooms 
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vary between 40 feet and 100 feet in length; the oblong rooms are from 25 feet to 32 feet 
wide. There are six square rooms of 932 feet. All these rooms have skylight. The roome 
with side-light are eight in number. 

The floors in the gallery-rooms are teak “ parquet,” the woodwork being oiled, so as to 
show the beautiful grain. Originally the walls of the rooms were painted, but now canvas in 
warm tints, such as olive-green and deep red, has been putonthem. The texture of the canvas 
forms a good background. There are no decorations in the roams. In the twelve rooms of 
the left wing a collection of modern paintings, including masterpieces of the Dutch and the 
Barbizon schools, are arranged. The remaining fourteen rooms are used for temporary or 
loan exhibitions. 

All the rooms on the ground floor have side-light, and surround spacious store-rooms, 
which are lighted from two small courtyards. The rooms in. the left wing are devoted to old 
Dutch furniture, woodwork, porcelain, and so forth, Every room is so arranged as to form a 
whole representing a period of Dutch art. In the right wing a curious old apothecary's shop 
is to be seen, besides other an- 
tiquities ofinterest. The building 
has been constructed fireproof 
throughout, wood having been 
used for the doors only. 

In 1908 I erected a house 
at Amsterdam for a gentleman 
possessing a valnable collection 
of modern Dutch and French 
pictures. To show them to their 
best advantage a gallery-room 
had to be made, which forms 
part of tha ground floor, where 
the morning-room, the dining- 
room, the drawing-room, and the 
kitchen are planned. I made 
the entrance on the north side. 
The morning-room faces the east, 
the drawmg-room and the dining- 
room face the west. The gallery- 
room is on the south side. The 
plan was 60 arranged as to result 
in & more or less square building, 
which would have the advantage 
of asimple roof, As the gallery- 
room, being lighted from the top, 
was to have a roof of its own, a 
“V-guiter” was necessary: but 
this was constructed so that it 
could not act as a “ pocket” and 
be liable to be filled to a con- 
siderable depth after a snow- 
storm. 

The kitchen odours are kept 
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from the hall by a separate room with ventilation. The staircase is out of sight of the door, 
and no one calling ean see into the house from that point. All the ceilings are made of cedar- 
wood or oak; the walls of the principal rooms are covered with velvet or silk; the mantelpieces 
are Italian marble, with modern Delft tiles. 

The exterior is of red brick, with grey granite dressings, Delft ‘“‘erand-feu"’ tiles, where 
the joints follow the outlines of the design, fill the panels between the bay windows and in the 
upper part of the gallery-room fagade. The roof is covered with red Duteh tiles; 1t projects 
from the house to keep the walls dry. The windows are glazed with plate-glass, and the upper 
parts of them are filled with designs of leaded glass. 

The gallery-room has a light and cheerful appearance, and serves as a music-room, & 
piano and comfortable seats bemg placed in it. The floor 1s oak “parquet,” with ancient 
Indian and Persian carpets here and there. The dark green velvet on the walls forms a 
good background for the pictures, The electric lamps are placed between the roof and the 
glass ceiling. Their light is reflected by screens, which shut the windows in the roof at night. 

Last year the Haarlem City 
Council decided that the works 
of art, including the world- 
famous pictures of Franz Hals 
now exhibited in the ancient 
town-hall, which is not fire-proof, 
should have a safer building. 
And so, extraordinary though it 
may seem, an ancient orphan- 
house was bought—which is not 
more fire-proof, of course! But 
the Council thought it an econo- 
mical wav to buy this ancient 
building. Though the orphan- 
house was low-priced, I fear it 1s 
not quite as big a bargain as it 
seemed. For I am sure the ad- 
ditional outlay in putting it to 
rights will bring the expenditure 
to a rather considerable sum. 

The orphan-house being en, 
tirely built in, and its situation 
in a sordid street not seeming 
very appropriate, | suggested the 
building of a new museum, to be 
placed in the centre of the “ Flora 
Park,” a large square. The pro- 
posed building would be two 
stories high and of fire-proof 
construction. The ground floor 
would be devoted to the valuable 
antiquities that form part of the 
city’s collections. On the first 
floor there are ght rooms, 
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lighted from the side, where the eight masterpieces of Franz Hals could be placed. Other 
rooms with side-light and a room with ceiling-light would be well adapted for the other 
ictures, 

; In the treatment of the exterior consideration had to be given to the many parts in which 
the wall faces are divided. The problem of grouping these was not easy to solve. The small 
parts were to make distinctive features, and yet the unity of the whole had to be maintained. 
The eastern facade should have the greatest importance owing to the position of the building. 
This was done by the arrangement of a gable, which led to the choice of the seventeenth-century 
style, of which Haarlem possesses fine examples. 

As yet the City Council is not in sympathy with my plan. But I have public opinion 
behind me, and I hope that the Council, recognising its responsibility, will ereet a building as 
fit as possible, and not store its invaluable art treasures in an ancient building, where they 
would neither be safe nor be shown to best advantage, 


I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness for aome of the blocks illustrating my Paper to 
Messrs. D, Bolle, Rotterdam, and H. Kleinmann & Co., Haarlem, who have courteously placed 
them at my disposal.—A, W. W. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. WEISSMAN ‘SB PAPER. 
Mr, Leoxanp Stoxes, icé-President, in the Chair. 


Si LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA,O.M.B.A,, and the top-lighted rooms. As a matter of fact, 
Hon. Fellow, addressing the meeting at the invi- Painters do not use top-lights to paint : they would 
tation of the Chairman, anid: It [a very gratify- never mako a suceessful portrait if they did, the 
ing to the Institute thata brother architect from black shadows under the nose would not be pleasing ; 
across the seas should come to talk to us about besides, » to ‘light ia not the light we are meous- 
picture galleries and museums and how to build tomed to live in. In the Ryksmusenm Cuypers 
them: I, for one, have apprecinted it very much, aimed at building a temple for the fine art of his 
The great diffieulty is the lighting of the pictures, country: a church: eh it was to enshrine the 
The best result obtained is, 1 believe, in the Society masterpiece of the createst mastar of Holland. But 
Arti ot Amicitine in Amsterdam, where the glasa the great masterpiece that looked so hie in « amall 
is in the sides of tho ceiling, lighting the opps- room looked but small inabic room, When Cuypers 
site walla only. Of course such a system of was asked “How could you think of putting the 
lighting could nat be expected in the Royal picture there?” he answered “ J thought there was 
Academy. What would become of our Private naver anything hig enough for Rembrandt.” Pie- 
View Day, when people come to look at the dresses tures have their claims, and we artists have the right 
and hats, the pictures being but a secondary con- to claim that the pictures should ba shown under the 
sideration? With top-lichting the floor is lighted, mest favourable circumstances, For instance, there 
but the pictures themselves are not. When Mr. was « picture by Vander Holst, painted for the Town- 
Norman Shaw rebuilt the schools in the Royal hall of Amsterdam, where it remained until it had 
ecaiomy we had to tesch the students in the to gu to the Rykemuseum, whence however, if was 
Exhibition Galleries, and experienced ¢ eat diffi- ntterly lost, Being painted for a side-light, the part 
culties, for the rooms being very high an theupper near the window was highly executed, while the other 
part of the walls receiving the strongest light the part was treated ¥ broaily. Tt answered the pur- 
neodel and paintings were lighted by the reflection pose splendidly while it ocer pod ne position it was 
of the walls principally. In the beginning of the intended for, but seen undor diff t conditions, the 
eighties I remember a new exhibition in Paris charmof the pieture was gone. Rembrandt's “Night 
a witha glass roof, having a brillinnt red carpet, Watch" was painted for the Seutter’s Room, whore 
which coloured all frames and pictures withared re- there was only a side-light, and where day in and 
flection. In building « museum the great question day out the Seuttars came and drank their beer and 
lage ; for that one requires the side-lighted rooma such an extent that peoplecall it the“ Night Watch,” 
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although Hembrandt had intended it for sunlight. 
These are very difficult questions to consider, and 
when an architect is asked to build a museum be 
is ina very trying position, because he has so many 
problems tosolve, - And not the least difficult is the 
question of fire-proofing the building. I remember 
when fire-proof buildings began to be the fashion— 
somewhere in the fifties, « fire-proof building was 
erected for the decds, in documents of the 
Government of the Saari of Antwerp. The 
building was nothing but brick and iron; the floors 
were all perforated iron, and there was nothing 
apeerennly that would catch fire. Yet somehow the 
place caught fire, and all the papers it contained 
were consumed. The building, however, remained 
intact ; you cannot make your pictures fire-proof by 
building a fire-prooi building and I quite agree 
with our lecturer that no people should ever inhabit 
a museum. The building should be isolated from 
other buildings, so that there should be no danger 
from fire, and the watchmen should come in when 
the public leave, and leave when the public come in. 
In conclusion, I can only say that I am aes 
grateful for what I have heard to-night, and | ask 
ve to join with me in a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Weissman for the interesting and valuable Paper 
he has given us to-night. 
Mr. J. D. CRACK [H.A4.): Tt is with great 
pleasure that I second this vote of thanks. It 
we are greatly indebted to Mr, Weissman for com- 
ing this distance to put before us some of the com- 
plicated problems which arise in building a picture 
gallery. If nothing else should be done than to lay 
stress upon the fact that all pictures are not equally 
well seen by the same light, I think his journey 
would not have been in vain. The question of the 
distribution of large and of small pictures under 
different circumstances is one which cannot be too 
strictly insisted upon, and the great difference of 
tone in the painting both of the early pictures and 
of the Italian Renaissance pictures, and between 
those and the Dutch school, should alone entitle 
them to be considered under entirely different con- 
ditions, Mr. Weissman has also given 08 a very 
useful hint in that connection with reference to the 
framing of the pictures of the Dutch sehool—the 
Dutch interior—pictures of such a class as that of 
Pieter da Hooghe or David Teniera. The whole 
tone and colour in those pictures improves in- 
finitely by the employment of tho black frame, 
which the Dutch weboal usually employ. A quiet 
black frame with » small amount of gold to separate 
the picture from the frame had exactly that effect 
upon the picture which was most valuable, One 
of the great charms of the Dutch school is the extra- 
ordinary knowledge of interior and atmospheric 
perspective to which no other school ever attained, 
and that atmospheric perspective has infinite ad- 
vintage from the use of black frame which 
purifies the colours and renders the more delicate 
qualities of the perspective far more perceptible. 


Another paint mentioned incidentally was in 
connection with the floors of galleries. I think 
it must have been within the memory of many 
in this room that when Edward Barry built the 
firat portion of the new National Gallery he put 
oak Hoors with « white marble margin near the 
walls. The gallery, I think, had not been in 
use more than two years before it was found 
necessary to remove those bands of white because 
the lower part of the pictures on the side opposite 
the spectator invariably had a strongly refiected 
white band across the picture. They were accord- 
ingly removed. But the great value of Mr. Weiss- 
man's Paper is, that it brings into concentrated 
form the experience of one who has visited a great 
many of the Continental galleries, who has him- 
self had to face the problems, and who has brought 
before us a comparison of the various difficulties 
that arise, and his views of how those difficulties 
may be met. [ join most sincerely in the vote of 
thanks, and in reference to Mr. Weissman's 
ability to meet such problems I can only say that 
it appears’ to eee [have had the great plea- 
sure of having Mr. Weissman in my house for a 
few daya—that although I have endeavoured to 
put before him something that I thought he would 
not know I have invariably been unsuccessful; he 
has always known more than I have ever Leon 
able to put before him. 

‘Sm ASTON WEBB, R.A., Past President, who 
was called upon by the Chairman, said: I should 
not like to go away without expressing my thanks 
to Mr. Weissman for coming over here and giving 
us 80 interesting and illuminatinga Paper. [have 
enjoyed every portion of it, and I find myself very 
much in agreement'with what the author has said. 
I must sayin passing that I think painters are 
sometimes rather difficult to please regarding the 
gulleries they wish their works to be exhibited in, 
and I think we, as architects, ought to endeavour 
as fer as we can to bring together the somewhnt 
diverse views we hear from painters as to how their 
works can be best shown. If I may venture my 
humble opinion, I think that a top-light may be 
made becoming light for pictures, Of course Bir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema speaks with great autho- 
rity, and has been brave mough, if I may say 50, 
to be his own architect, and to build a studio with 
a single window, ihe ft up, and which un- 
doubtedly is a beautifully lighted room, showin 
pictures to the best possible advantage. I[ think 
we as architects ought to pay Sir Lawrence that 
tribute, although we cannot approve of a man being 
hisown architect as a rule. Mr. Weissman referred 
to the question of circulation in a museum, which 
is really of very great importance in picture gal- 
leries and museums. It is rather a tiring thing 
going ugh and seeing an enormous number 
even of the most beautiful ine oe it is very 
annoying to come to a sortof dead-end and have to 
go all back again the same way. However large or 
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however small a museum or picture gallery is, 
there should be some way of getting round with- 
out having to traverse the same ground twice, 
With regard to fire protection it seems extraordi- 
nary bow it could ever have been imagined to be 
4 protection for a public building to have a man 
and his wife and family aeiely in bed in the top of 
the house all night long, and to suppose that was 
any protection from fire or burglary to the building. 
The Government have wakened to that, and in 
no case now are caretakers’ rooms provided, but 
watchmen go round at stated intervals, and checks 
are provided to show that they really have made 


their rounds at the appointed time, The pmetice 


still continues, however, in a large number of 
municipal buildings all over the country, and the 
caretaker and his wife are carefully provided for in 
most competition conditions, If there is any way 
of setting light to a building I think that the care- 
taker is about the best, With regard to the lighting 
of picture Cee. cate ap ae of New York, is 
building « large ory there for Mr, Pierpont 
Meare Itisahigh building with high side-lights 
— large semicircular- headed side-lights. Thatis not 
only for pictures, but for decorative works, and Mr. 
MoKim has founded his method largely on the Muste 
Décoratif in the Louvre, which is also used for do- 
corative works, and is considered to be among the 
best lighted rooms in Europe. An American com- 
mittee have Intely been traversing Europe seeing 
the whole of the galleries, and they have eome to 
the conclusion that the best gallery for the ex- 
hibition of works of art is an old Italian palace : 
but aa that is not generally available, I um afraid 
it does not advance matters much. It seems to me, 
supposing you cannot have a aide-light —and there 
is no doubt that in a building with a large number 
of galleries to obtain a side-light is a great diffi- 
culty—that the lantern light is better than the sky- 
light. That is to say, the side-lights are glazed 
ani the roof is solid ceiling, As Sir Lawrence 
Alnma-Tadema says, the nide-lighte on the one side 
sufficiently light the opposite wall, and the other 
lights the other, That gives you very much the 
effect of a side-lighted room. Christie's rooms in 
King Street are lighted in that way, and I believe 
even painters have thought that to some extent 
those may be considered satisfactory. With regard 
to the dimensions of galleries, I believe that 89 fest 
is considered a very good general width, and I see 
that is something like the average of Mr, Weiss- 
man's dimensions—viz. from 25 to $6 feet, 1 
had occasion to go and See a large number of 
galleries all over Europe, and I found #2 feet to 
be the general width, with a height of about 20 or 
22 feet, and if side-lighted, about half the one wal! 
glass, with the light carried right up to the ceiling : 
if it is top-light, an opening in the ceiling about 
half the width of the ceiling; and I believe the 
American committees just referred to have come to 
something like the same conclusion. It seems to 





be, at any rate, something to go upon. Of course 


the light in different countries sriheng d some 
, ghis. The 
question of blinds is.a most difficult one, The 


extent affects the proportion of these lig 


French, instead of having w blind which covers the 
whole light, and which affects the light very much, 
have adopted the method of trying simply # ver- 
tical blind hanging down the centre of the gallery. 
That is an extremely ingenious arrangement, and 
seems in many ways to effect the object. This 
long blind does not affect the light in the gallery 
generally, but it protects the pictures from the 
direct sunlight, which is really what a blind is 
wanted for. Iam sure we should all agree with 
Mr. Weissman that the decoration of galleries 
requires to be treated with great reserve, and thut 
the architect of the building should not show him- 
self much in the galleries. ‘The galleries are for 
works of art, and the less obstruction in the way 
of architectural decoration the better. We have an 
example in this room. We have the greatest difli- 
culty in properly showing the beautiful pictures 
painted for us by our painter friends owing to 
various architectural obstructions which prevent the 
pictures being hung to advantage, and when our 
painter friends come here we always feel wa ought 
to apologise to them for having to poe: their work 
so badly, A gallery ought to have no pilasters, no 
ornaments! features on the walls at all: the de- 
coration should be supplied by the works of art 
Which are exhibited in it. The same applies to the 
floors: in some cases there are mosaic floors very 
elaborately designed, and very beautiful in them- 
selves, but one sees all the esign over again in 
the errors or glass cases, which is a very unde- 
simble thing. There is no doubt that wooden 
floors are the best, reasonably polished. I remem- 
ber in one of the Continental galleries slipping on 
the highly polished floor and very nearly crashing 
through a masterpiece, I think the ateriacinin 
of many of these floors is really dangerous both 
for tha visitors and for the objects they are looking 
at Mr. Weissman says that tapestry is not goc 
as 4 background for pictures, That, I suppose, is: 
generally true; bat anyone who has been at Hard- 
wicke and seen the wonderful rooms there with 
the portraits ayainst the background of the famous 
webeatry collected by Beas of Hardwicke, which has 
toned down to a natural quiet colour, must admit 
that under those circumstances tapestry is very hard 
to beat as a background. ‘The time is too short to 
go into the subject at any great length, bat it. is 
# inost useful Paper that Mr. Weissman has given. 
us. He has seen a large nomber of museums him- 
self; he has carried out buildings of this class,and 
therefore he has bad full experience: and when # 
gentleman thus equipped comes so far to tell ua his 
experience Tam sure we all. feel greatly indebted 
to him, apd will tender him our most grateful and 
bearty thanks for the information he has placed at 
our disposal, 
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Ma. H. H. STATHAM [F.): 1 would like to 
draw attention to one thing with regard to light 
which has not been touched upon this evening, and 
which is illustrated in the National Gallery, I 
quite agree with Sir Aston Webb that the hest 
light is a lantern with upright lights at the sides ; 
but you find some rooms in the National Gallery 
are also very well lighted with a sloping skylight. 
The fatal mistake is made in those—and there 
are several of them—that there is a double 
lazing ; there is the Hat glass in the ceiling and 
a sloping skylight over it. If you go into one of 
these rooms you have an unaccountable feeling 
that the light is dingy; you cannot see things 
properly ; and as soon as you come out of 1t to a 
room lighted with single glass, you feel the differ- 
ence at once; ie have a clear atmospbere, and 
that ia a very Important point to rd against, 
: _ rather ‘ised aie it said that side- 
ight was generally preferred for sculpture, because 
I heard the contrary opinion implied byan eminent 
sculptor many years ago, and it has remained in 
my memory. I went with a party of people to 
see the bas-reliefs at the Albert Memorial when 
Armstead was at work on them, and we mada 
some very complimentary remarks; but Armstead 
checked us by: “Well, gentlemen, you must re- 
member you are aseing this work in a very flatter- 
ing light," and the flattering light was that he had 
a screen which shut ont everything except two feet 
wide at the top. So I gathered from that that the 
sculptor considered that a top-light was best for 
his sculpture, and certainly | have never seen aculp- 
ture look so well in an exhibition as it does in that 
Si yey en central court at the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, A word was said about the 
Duteh frames and their very quiet effect; but [ think 
if you have these very quiet wood frames you must 
havea very subdued neutral tinton the wall, And 
here there comes in the value of the gold frame, the 
great harmoniser. T was quite startled when the 
Grosvenor Gallery was first opened to see the strong 
crimson covering they had on the wall; but when 
you saw the pictures there with their gold frames 
the crimson covering had no effect upon them. 
Gold is a marvellous separator and harmoniser ; 
whereas I am quite certain if you put pictures with 
only a narrow wooden frame on that crimson wall 
many of them would be half-killed. That appears 
to me to be the great value of the gold frame, which 
ought to be kept in mind. I do mot know that 
painters will agree with me, but that is my strong 
om on—that the great difficulty of having a 
wall colour to suit every picture is done away with 
- i great extent by the harmonising effect of a gold 

rame, 

_ Mu. ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. [H.4.): It is 
interesting to a paintor to hear that architects are 
Poe so much attention to the claims of the artist, 
because when [look on our modern domestic archi- 
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tecture I must admit that [ find architects pay no 
attention, or scarcely any, to the claims of the artist. 
The architect does not consider that the man who 
is to live in a modern house is to have pictures, or 
perhaps books, or statuary. I am speaking now, of 
course, broadly; there are exceptions, I know, where 
that is carried ont. It is refreshing to hear Mr. 
Weissman tell ns of his experience of the care and 
thought which have been given, according to his 
experience, to the beat lighting of pictures. Itis a 
very difficult question —an extremely difficult ques- 
tion—because the sense of scale comes in. I mean 
to say, a large gallery with small pictures looks most 
awkward, and it is equally difficult to have « small 
callery with large pictures, It a itisege to me that 
the architect, before he can build a gallery which 
exactly suits, ought to know what it is to contain, 
and then I think he could do the work with o 
reasonable chance of success, Of course, we know 
that climatic difficulties are to be considered; the 
galleries of Italy with the brilliant light surely do 
not require so much glass space as we require in 
England; and in a variable climate like ours we 
seo the brilliant sunshine shining on our pictures, 
while on another day all is in gloom. We want 
some means by which we can geta moreeven light, 
We also want, particularly im reference to the 
old pictures, a very even temperature. The matter 
of temperature 1s an extremely difficult one, 
and I think it is one which we bave not per- 
haps quite sufficiently considered, because, as you 
know, 8 canvas that expands on a damp day is 
likely to shrink on a dry day, and that constant ex- 
pansion and contraction must be very bad for the 
picture. They ought to be kept with an equal tem- 
perature as well as with an equal quantity of mois- 
ture in the air. That is a point of view from a 
painter; but I should not wish to criticise for a 
moment Mr. Weissman's Paper. I have learnt a 
creat deal, and I have seen more of the difficulties 
in this great question of lighting public galleries 
since hearing the Paper, and I have the greatest 
pleasure in supporting the vote of thanks. 
~ Mz. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A, | F.): 
I know nothing about this subject, but I have 
learnt a t deal from Mr. Weissman’s Paper, 
which I think has been quite invaluable as putting 
one view in front of us. It is quite evident that 
this question seid bristles with difficulty, becanse, 
as we have heard from Mr. East, we architects really 
make no provision for the painter at all, and he 
inted out certain very interesting facts, one being 
hat a canvas shrank under certain conditions. | 
10 from that that when we plan our houses one 
of the essential things to consider is what effect our 
house will have on their pictures; and weought to 
regulate our heating systems so as to have a good 
effect on their canvases, There ore certain points 
of this sort which we architects, if we are to justify 
our place among artists, must consider my care- 
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fully. We have learnt a very great deal from Mr. 
Weissman, and I need hardly any how grateful we 
all are to him for what he has told us from hisown 
experience, and it is evident that he knows every 
inch of his subject. We also heard a great deal of 
information from another expert—Sir Aston Webb 
—who, I suppose, knows more about galleries than 
any other manin England. But I think ton certain 
extent the honours of the evening rest with the 
painter, Sir Lawrenco Alma-Tadema, because he 
said the point that has to be considered is how the 
painter paints his picture. Of course if a painter 
paints his picture in a gallery and for a gallery and 
for nothing else, by all means; bunt I do not take 
it that that is what painters do do, and certainly if 
they do it now it has not been the history of painting 
inthe past ; and I think it will be the experience of 
many of usthat by far the most satisfactory galleries 
and exhibitions we have ever seen have not been gal- 
leries or exhibitions-at all, but have been collections 
in private houses. I have seen, talking at random, 
at Hampton Court the pictures hanging nicely and 
yuietly on the walls just as one would like to see 
ibaa I was over at The Hague, and there, again, 
I saw ao building never intended for a gallery at all, 
but the pictures all perfectly shown ; and then there 
is the Ducal Palace at Venice. What it comes to 
is, that there are two ways of dealing with this 

uestion. One is of enjoying the pictures and 
dropping architects altogether, and, talking merely 
a3 & Civilian who enjoys pictures to the best of his 
capacity, | find that I never enjoy pictures hong 
in a gallery, but I do enjoy them tremendously 
when they are hung in a place for which they were 
painted. We haveto bear this in mind with regard 
to the whole question of museums and galleries, 
that they are o derogation from art altogether ; 
they are putting these pictures, articles of seulp- 
ture, and other things in the wrong place, and not 
where they were intended to be placed, ao that we 
have to consider that a gallery is merely a con- 
cession to this insatiable thirst for serap-book know- 
ledge, a good deal of which we should be much 
better without, cortainly as artista. However, that 
is by the way; I am not talking as an architect, 
but as an crdinary man who knecks abont and 
sees and enjoys things that he likes. Talking 
as an architect, | cannot say how grateful we 
are to Mr. Weissman for his admirable Paper 
to-night. 
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THe CHATRMAN ; In the presence of 59 many 
experts it is not for me to add anything to this 
discussion. [ have gathered, I think, perhaps a good 
deal ios myself, and I think it concentrates itself 
into this, that a picture gallery should be ve 
simple in plan so that you can find your cas et 
it, and your way out of it: and I have also learnt 
that the decorations should be kept quite simple. 
That seems absolutely imperative. Sir Aston Webb 
pomnted ont how bad this room is; taken as an 
example, it would be found what we ought not to 
have in a picture gallery. The lighting question is 
nm most vexed one, but after what Mr. Blomfield 
has said we must realise that a picture gallery is 
not quite the most advantageous a to seo 4 
picture in, and perhaps if picture galleries were de- 
signed not on too hard: ani-feat lines, and if some 
of the rooms had top-lights and some side-lights, if 
some of the rooms were large rooms for large 
pictures and some were small rooms for small 
pictures, the hangers if they had discretion —which 
we mayassume they might have—would perhaps put 
pictures which would look best in largeroomsin large 
rooms, and the pictures which leoked beat with top- 
lights in top-lighted rooms, and so on. I have often 
wondered whether square rooms were quite the 
right rooms for picture galleries ; you get awkward 
corners, and the public when they are in gallories 
get congested in these corners. Hospital designers 
have tried cireular wards ; why should not picture- 
pallary designers try, I do not say circles, but per- 
haps hexagons, or something ef that sort? I am 
sure We are indebted to Mr. Weissman for his most 
excellent Paper and for his collection of plans, and 
I will ask you to pass the vole of thanks that has 
been proposed by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema and 
seconded by Mr. Crace. 

Mn. WEISSMAN, in responding to the vote of 
thanks, said it was © groat pleasure to him to hear 
that his lectore had not only been understood, but 
also that the gentlemen who had spoken had been 
able to learn something from it. It was not in- 
tended to be in the nature of instruction: he only 
dears to give his experience ; and he was glad to 
itar the experience of others present, especially Sir 
Aston Webb, THe thought Lene, he had been 
misunderstood in his use of the term “ top-light” 
in connection with the City Museum, Amsterdam 
What he meant was the lantern light which Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema had mentioned. 





By the kindness of the architect of the Tate Gallery, Mr. Sidney RJ. Smith (F.), we are able 


to give the ground floor plan and elevation of 
lighting of the Tate Gallery, and Mr, 


nof that building. Mr. Weissman mentions the effective 
sidney Smith states that the rooms wore pt 


purposely kept 


low and plain. “Top space,” he says, is unnecessary, and if the licht is high, it is too far off for the 


pictures to be seen to advantage. 
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CHRONICLE. 
A Building Court for London [p. 414]. 

The Times of the Gth inst. published the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Delissa Joseph (F.] discussing 
the proposals of Mr. John W. Simpson (.) for a 
Building Court for London [see The Times, 29th 
March, and Jovnnat, 18th April, p. 414] :— 

Smn,— The interesting letter which appeared in The Times 
on Good Friday will not, I hope, be Jeft unnoticed by those 
who, like myself, have to deal daily with those matters 
affecting building law in London referred to by your eorre. 
epondent.. | 

His chief proposal is to found in London » Court on 
the lines of the | of Guild Courts of Seotland, where 
the procedure is somewhat nx follows :— 

Before buildings are commenced plans are laid before 
this Gmild Court, which decides questions of construction, 
foundation, ventilation, mutual support, party walls, drain. 

» and the ib Hecwergs of local by-lawa. All questions 

affecting the relation of one building to another are oljusted 
by the Court, It settles also the question of light, reserving 
to each party ample space for light, and preventing olther 
party from prejodicing the other in that direction, 
— Bat it is very doubtfn) whether the more a pe eon: 
ditions of London building would be oxefolly dealt with 
by aepeclal Court. If the duties of euch a Court were 
limited to, so to Lge “passing sentence" upon plana 
submitted, 1 world bo depriving the London County 
Council and the local authorities of the administration of 
the Acts affecting building and poblic health, without any 
apparent advantage to boilding owners, because both the 
Council and the local authorities are administering the 
very difficult Acts which Parliament has appointed them 
to administer with common cense and in a reasonable 
spirit, and it is difficult to realise that « Judge, with four 
naseteors, could possibly deal, with adequate expedition, 
with the maga of applications which at present taxes the 
administrative enthusiasm of the Building Act Committee 
of the London County Council and its highly efficient 
technical staff; while, if the proposed new Court {s to bo 
an ba pra Court only, it would be undertaking duties 
which are alroady largely covered by the powers of tho 
etieting tribunal of sisal 

Therefore it appears to me that no adequate enuse has 
been made out for transferring the administrative power 
of the Council to a spevially-constituted and costly Court. 
On the other hand, the principle of « tribunal of appen! 
for mutters connected with building has already been 
adopted by the Legislatnre, both in the London Ballding 
Act of 1804 and the Amendment Act of 105, so that 
where building owners are dissatiefied with the decision of 
the London County Council in ‘ilministering these Acts 
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they can, if they eo choose, take many of the points of 
ditteranes to the tribunal for decision. This tribunal con- 
sists of an architect, a surveyor, and o barrister, and has, 
by ite careful and discriminate adjustment of points of 
difference, secured the confidence of all practising archi- 
tect in London, 

But the range of its powers as a Court of reference is 
somewhat limited. Under the Act of 16M it can adjudi- 
cate on lines of building frontage, the Inving out of 
atrecia or ways for carringe or foot traffic, the re-arrang- 
ing of cleared areas by lnving out new streets, the deter- 
mination of the front and rear lines of buildings, on the 
beilding of dwelling-houses on low-lying Jand, and on 
sky-signs; while under the Act of 1905 it can adjudicate 
on questions affecting the means of escape in eee of fire 
from new and existing buildings, and from upper stories 
over projecting ahops, acess to roofs, rules for living 
roams over premises weed for stormge of inflammable 
liquids, and the conversion of buildings. The direction in 
aie ons would desire to see development would rather 
be in enlarging the powers of appenl to the existing 
tribunal by giving it power toadjudieate on points between 
building owners and local borough au ies, upon 
qoestions under the Public Health Acts, and upon ques: 
Hons of light and air, 

While it is true that the law with regard nie at and mir 
has been greatly simplified by the House of Lords' decision 
in the historic case of Home and Colonial Stores ¥. Colla, 
which wis fully reported in The Times, and although my 
own experieney satisfies me that most light and pir ques- 
tions can be umicably adjusted by negotiation and without 
farm coin the fact remains that the absence of definitenos 
with regard to the whole question is frequently a dotertont 
fo building owners from embarking in now enterprises; 
and there is little doubt that if wnch issues between noig 
bours could be referred to the tribunal of appeal, * 
powers enlarged to receive such eases. a froitfol aouree of 
anxiety to building owners would be removed without 
putting the country to the expense of eztablis hing « new 
and special Court for building cases, 

The conclusions I therefore come to, founded upon o 
wide and varied experionce, are that the present adminis- 
tration of the Building Acta is being equitably conduoted 
by the London County Council; that, where points of 
difference arise between the Couneil and building owners, 
reference to the tribunal of appeal is provided for on moat 
of the important issues, and that the work of this tribunal 
is performed with proat circumspection ; that no adequate 
reason existe for the establishment of an independent 
Building Court, either administrative or ny 





definiteness 






endent 
| For appellate, and that 
all that can be reasonably naked for is the enlargement of 
the existing powers of the tribunal of appeal, so aa to in- 
elude within its scopo issues under the Public Health Acta, 
and questions of light and air between adjoining owner- 
ships.—Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Detisss Josern. 


To the Editor Jounnan RIB, A—~ 
Dean Sre,—If Mr. Myrtle Smith was present 

at the meeting on the 28th ultimo he will recall 
that I quoted the 2 ft. 4 in. at Cholsea as the mini- 

mum specie for an indientor system, as contrasted 
with Mr. Duff Brown’s minimum of 6 ft, Gin. for 
open access. No one can doubt that the latter is the 
minimum, Fang almost invariably exceeded in 

practice. At the same time, if Mr. Myrtle Smith 

has been on the staff side of the souintas qa Ohatuaa 
on 4 busy Saturday evening—the time to see the 

weak places in any library—he may have remarked 
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ST. PAUL'S 


that the lending department works smoothly and 
quickly even with this spacing. In any event, my 
paint that the area required in an open-necess 
library is almost double that with an indicator 
remains uncontradicted. — 

This cannot be said of my remark that Brighton 
had abandoned open access for the other method, 
which was denied by inference; but, since speak- 
ing, I find that I was right, and I sea no reason to 
qualify my contention that any endeavour to con- 
vince archi chitects that the world of librarians has 
virtually made up its mind in fuvour of the open- 
access system is futile and misleading. 

While the law remains as it is at present, no 
town in which the penny rate produces less than 
£300 can properl: Tar antvinad by its architect to 
have the luxury of what is euphemistieally termed 
a “safeguarded " open-access system. 

Yours faithfully, 
EF. Goprrey Pace. 





R.1.5.A, Colonial Examinations. 

_ The R.LB.A. Special Examination to be held at 
Johannesburg next November will take place 
under the auspices of the Transvaal Institute of 
Architects. The following members have been 
appointed by the Transvaal Institute a3 a com- 
inittee to conduet the éxamination : Messrs. W. 
Leck [J], Herbert Baker [F.], and G. A. H. 
Dickson [F'.|, Chairman, 


Appointments of “so-called Architects.” 


_ A nomber of architects practising in Dublin and 
the provinees of Ireland in connection with the 
erection of houses under the Labourers Acts have 
addressed # letter to the Local Government Board 
complaining of the nature of many of the appomt- 
monis of “so-called architects "now being made 
in many parta of Ireland in connection with 
schemes under the Act. 


When [anys the letter) the Bill waa before the House of 
Commons a clause was proposed by the then Chief 
Secretary, Mr. Bryce, and passed without any opposition, 
adopting a ee that persons appointed to fulfil the 
responsible duties of architects for tho carrying-oat of 
work to the value of four millions sterling of yublic money 
should be possessed of at least some qualification, ex- 
perience, and fitness, Later, when the Board came to 
tefine this clanse in more detailed fashion, the same 
principle was adhered to. Since then, unfortunately, the 
spirit of this ay. ase has been more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, and qualified architects are 
thereby pluced under a serious disadvantage, Prior to the 
meaing of the recent Act matiors were bad enough; but 
tie rea Soe eit has been enormously neared HOHE 
very unyunlified person appointed istrict councils 
whose appointment ia sanctioned te ta Bourd now re- 
ceived in that sanction what ia practically » Government 
iploma. As to the character of too many of these ap- 
pointments it is superfluous for us to enlarge upon here, 
n§ the Board must have much material for information at 
hand; but we respeetfully submit that, ax the evil result 
of laxity in the interpretation of this most proper and 
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necessary cluitive ia not confined to work done under the 
Acta, but automatically extends to every department caf 
architectural and engineering practice, the Board should 
rigidly adhere to the spirit as well as the letter of the safe. 
guarding clause, and we, with confidence, appeal to them 
to exercise the powers which the new Act has conferred 


pon them. 
The Condition of St. Paul's. 
The report of the committee appointed at the 
instance of Mr. pag Macartney to investigate 
the condition of St. Paul's Cathedral has got into 


the press—prematurely, it seems, and without 
authority. he Times of the 22nd inst., diseus- 


ning the views of the Committee, says that it 
ili be admitted that individually and still more 
eollectively Sir Aston Webb, R.A. Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A., and Mr. T. E, Colleutt are en- 
titled to attention. In their view, the pre "i 

way of the sewer projected by the London 
Jounty Council is near enough to involve risks to 
the Cathedral. They have reported to the Dean 
and Chapter to that effect ; and the latter, along 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Mayor 
of London, and the Bishop of London, as trustees 
of the fabrie, have naturally urged upon the London 
County Council that, in spite of the given Parlia- 
mentary permission, the proposed tunnel should be 


diverted to a greater distance from the Cathedral. 
The Times article goes on to say : “There is nothing 


new in the difficulty which the County Council is 
now carefully considering. Any one who has 
charge of large and ancient buildings, near which 
‘inbes’ of various sorts are to pass, is familiar 
with the conflict of opinion that at onoe ensues as 
io the probable effect of the tunnel below upon the 
building above. You call in your trusted architect, 
who makes an appointment with the engineer of the 
particular undertaking. The latter insists that the 
weird advanee of his Greathead shield introduces no 
cause of instability into the region through which ik 
passes ; indeed, the structure which goes in, he says, 
is really firmer than what is taken out, and, if we 
come across any wnexpected flow of water, we of 
course proceed under compressed air. But the 
architect looks up to the topmost pinnacle of the 
temple, and his experience knows something of the 
icokings upon which go vast a fabric must rest ; hia 
reply to the engineer is to question, not the latter's 
desire to make things as sure a8 be can, but bis 
ability to make them as sure as he ought. It is 
idle to aay that there is not « doubt in the case. 
This being admitted, there are two possible views. 
It may be said that, if the mere sanctuary happens 
ta stand near the pathway of a main sewer, the 


public still requires the latter and the sanctuary is 
not indispensable, It will be time enough to dis- 


cuss this proposition when other pathways have 
boan tried ak found reigns Ra, even then, 
we are rauch mistaken if the other view does not 
prevail—namely, that St. Paul's, apar' from the 
sacred uses which it serves to-day with a solemnity 
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and a sufliciency without parallel in itu long history, 
isa unique and priceless triumph of English art, 
that there is some doubt whether the construction 
af this tunnel is consistent with the Cathedral's 
stability, and that St, Paul's is entitled to the 
benefit of that doubt.’’ 


Architectural Decoration. 

The Council of the Society of Arts aro offering, 
under the terms of the Stoc Trust, « gold medal, 
or 8 prize of £20, for competition amongst the 
students of the Schoola of Art of the United King- 
dota at the Annual Competition to be held in 1908. 
The prize will be awarded for the best original 
designs for an architectural decoration, to be carried 
out in painting, stucco, carving, mosaic, or any 
other process. This architectural decoration is to 
he for the side of a room or a hall, # ceiling, the 
apse or sido of the chancel of a church, or any 
suitable part of the interior of 4 | 
designs must be on Saipeeial sheets, Each set 
must consist at least of a coloured drawing to 
scale of the whole design of decoration and two 
coloured drawings of details on separate imperial 
sheets, More patterns or sketches of details, with- 
out the mouldings or borders necessary to make 
up a complete decorative scheme, will not be taken 
into consideration. The designa must have been 
made between Ist April 1907and Slst March 1908, 


Street Advertising in Berlin. 

The advertisement hoarding, which forms so 
unsightly a feature o ! our thoroughfares urban, 
suburban, and rural, but which we have come to 
accept as one of the incidentals necessary to exist- 
ence, appears to have no place at all in Berlin 
streets. The municipal or police authority of that 
city have such matters entirely undor their own 
control, and open-air advertising of every kind js 
hedged about with all manner of restrictions, The 
Journal of the Society of Arts has the following in- 
teresting notes on outdoor advertising in Berlin: — 


Bill-boards are absolutely prohibited, but in place of 
auch unsightly nt public advertising is confined to a 
ayaiom of neat pillars or columns on the edge of the pave. 
ment wt the din sireet corners. These round hollow 
oolamns, called “ Litfnes Sanlen " after the orlvinater, are 
built substantially of iron and wood, about twelve foot high 
and three feet in diameter, the exterior having an udver- 
tising wurface of from eleven to twelve square yards. The 
pillara are used principally for the advertisements of 
theatres and other ers of atomsement, for the announes- 
monte of papers and periodicals, and official notices. They 
are & conspicuous feature of Berlin atreet life, and are con. 
stilted regularly My thentre-socrs, de. Much artistic 
ability is displayed in the SIGIR grag of the differently 
coloured posters, which are yin the form of reading 
matter, and not pictures. According to the Ameriean 
Consul-Genernl in Berlin, thai clty advertioed in 101 for 
bids for the privilege of erecting and using these advertising 
columna within the limite of the city for the term of ten 
Feara, and the suovesstul tenderers aro paying an annual 
rental of £20,000, payable quarterty. According to the 
terms of the contract, the clir covenanted not to grant 1 
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rimilar licenes to anyone else. Newspaper kiosks, how- 
ever, are permitted to have advertisements on their walls, 
consisting of wood, tin, iron, glass, dtc. At that time there 
were seven hondred columns already oreeted, and the 
number was to be materially inermaadd. sed. The contractors 
were to erect them at their own cost, but both aa to design 
and location the aeeccre) of the pollee authorities was ta 
bo obtained, and they at once became the property of the 
city, all repairs and proper tmaintenance being performed 
hy the contractors. e city has the right to use the 
interior of the columns for ¥arious pened purposes, 
such #4 storing tlenails eee easing Feeder tthe 
in the streets, for switch apparsius for public electric 
lights, und metera for lectin Street railways, de. These 
columns, therefore, are provided with doors and locks, and 
the contractors have to keep the interiors properly 
ventilated and free of moistare. Each column must also 
huve distinctly marked on the Brpe poreias the number 
of the city district, and of the police station, the nearest 
sanitary station, the nearest accident station, amd 
nearest sition, Delay in any payment, | 
neglect of any condition on the part of the 
renders them liable to a fine up to #50, and 
cancel the lease, A bond for £2,500 | for t 
Ninenpors of the ver tip the contract. a es 
ve the exclosive right to nee theae places for dvertiaing 
purposes, subject, however, to certain conditions. The 
mites for advertising, which wre regulated by the Berlin 
authorities, are according to space occupi Ma dor cise 
about fourpence-half shill and gixpence 
per day, the latter being for a space of nineteen by twenty- 
Hine inches. For-placards larger than that, the charges 
are in proportion. All placards must Lay sii by the 
police nuihorities before being exhibited. contractors 
must keep « record of applicants for advertising spaces, 
and unless in cases of great urgency the applicants receive 
attention in their order. The ¢ity authorities have the 
Tt devise at aoe time the xy righ, of such 
cial notices a4 may be necessary, and for this purpose a 
special shade of red paper is used, and no private advertise- 





atreet traffic, and is, therefore, winally done at night 
Besides these “ Litiass Sinlon,” the city of Berlin haa also 
leased thirty “ Uranin" columns for wivertising purposes 
ee een te of ie tha ee columns are BOrne- 
whit more elaborate i others, being solidly exti- 
sebeorisiher cio Ha Tet the sume, but the interior 
anot o vy the city. oy generally contain o lar 

clock, various local official alison and the ad ents 
slowly revolve behind glass windows. No promiscuous 
filling up of seaffolding on new buildings with advertise- 
ments is permitted in Berlin, Meborrt ice of a building 
May paint any exposed parts of it wit! Rips, oF hang y out 
signs, but permission mst first be obtained from the 
At the present time multi-coloured, ely its 
electrically illuminated signs on the tops and on the fronta 
and stores are very much in vogue, xo that 
part of the city at night time is, here and 
there, dazzlingly brilliant. . | 


British School at Rome. 
_ [he following extract from the Rules of the 
British School at Rome respecting the status, 
qualifications, and responsibilities of Students and 
Associates of the School is printed here for the 
information of intending students, &e. :— 
ce Committes may admit as Students of the 


| (1) Holders of travelling fellowships, studentships, or 


= ; — 
7 . 
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scholarships at any University in the British 


Empire. 

(3) banca ston sent out by the Hoyal Aca- 
demy, the Royal Institute of British Architeots, 
and other similar bodies. 

(a) Other persona who shall satisfy the Committee 
that they are duly qualified to be admitted ms 
Students. . 

“4. No person, other than a Student of the British 
Gchool at Athens, shall be admitted as a Student who dose 
not intend to reside at leastthree months in Italy. In the 
case of Students of the British School at Athens an aggre: 
gate residence of four months at the two Schools will be 
accepted us alternative to three months’ residence af the 
School at Home. 

25. Students of the School will be expected to pursan 
some definite course of study or research, and to aulsmnit 
to the Director in each season m report upon their work 
for the information of the Committee. 

of, Persons wishing to become Students are required to 
apply to the Secretary. They will be regarded as Students 
from the date of their admission by the Committee to 
lst October next following; but any Student admitted 
between Ist June and Ist October in any year shall con- 
tinus to be regarded as 2 Student until Ist October of the 
47. The Committee may elect as Honorary Students 
such persons as they may from time to time deem worthy 
of that distinetion, and may also elect as Associates of the 
cen any persons actirely engaged in stady or research 

n Italy. 

38. Hodoeacy Students, Students, and Associates shall 
have a right io use the Library of the School, and to 
attend all lectures and public meetings held in connection 
with the School, free of charge. 


Students of the Institute joining the Roman 
School are advised to note carefully the following 
rerulations nespensing free, permesst t) Ttalian 
museums, &¢., which 
of the School for Students and Associates only :— 

(a) Foun Govemnueet Muanuusa THEoraltourT ltatr.— 
An unmounted photograph of the applicant, theasurite 
nol more than 3} by @ inches, with the applicant's full 
name renngie lled on the back, should be powted to the 
Se ritish School st Rome, 22 Albetnarle. Street, 
W. This should be sent three weeks in advance if the 
applicant desires hia permesso to be delivered in England 
or atan address in Italy other than in Rome; otherwise 
a fortnight is sufficient, It should be accompanied by a 
clear utatament of the address to which the permesao should 
be sent; otherwise this will be retained at the School in 
Rome till application is made. 

Nole.—W it is desired to photograph in a Government 
neha it is necessary to state what objects it ia desired 

O take, 

(6) Fon Mocxeara, Mcseram os HRoue.—Feor formal 
permensi the same regulations hold good, but the Director 
can generally seenre admission for Students for a short 
period, without a. | ph and with two or three day® 

jee, to any individual maseuni. 

ic) Fon run Vartoax.—(i) Museam of Sealptare (in- 
eluding the Lateran Museum), The ‘same notice as for 
Government Museums is necessary, but ho photograph ts 
required, (ii) For other parts of the Vatican no rcs 
are needed except for drawing, e., for whieh the same 
notice as for Government Moxeume is necessary. So 
photograph is required. 

The Travelling Card of the B.1.B.A. ia not 
— by the Italian authorities in liex of a 
properly stamped application, — 

Representations having been made as to the in- 


can be obtained by the Director 


convenience suffered by travelling students through 
not reouivine their permesai in time, Mr. K. Raleigh, 
Assistant Seoreiary of the School, writes :— 

“To avoid this delay in fature, it would be well 
to make it quite clear to your Students that on 
joining the Roman Sehool they ought to apply 
‘or permessi through the office of the School, 
22 Albemarle Street, in goo time before starting 
for Italy, We keep the stamped paper here for them 
to write their applications on, and, if they do not 
care to call, this stamped paper can be sent them 
and also a model of an Italian letter of applica- 
tion. If these applications are sent to Dr. Ash vy Ln 
good time, he will be able to have the permesst 
ready for the Students’ use on arrival.” 


The Assouan Dam and the Phile Temples. 


Sir Wm. Garstin, in some notes accompanying 
a despatch from the Earl of Cromer respecting the 
Water Supply of Egypt, says that when many 
yeara ago it was decided to build a dam at the 
‘Agsouan cataract, thus forming a reservoir which 
involved the partial submersion of the Philw 
temples, the reproach was brought arainst the De- 
partment of Publie Works that it had selected this 
seer site without any investigation of the 
Vile Valley to the south of Wadi Halfa. This re- 
rcoaoh ean no longer be brought against the De- 
partment. A credit was granted some two years 
avo fora systematic and detailed examination of 
the entire cataract region from Shabluka to Wadi 
Haifa. The work was carried out under the direc- 
tion of Captain Lyons, bead of the Egyptian Sur- 
vey Department. The investigation | proved 
conclusively that exeapt at the cataract of Assouan 
no satisfactory site for a dam and reservoir exists 
in the Nilo Valloy. The Egyptian Government 
have consequently decided to adopt the recom- 

ndation of Sir Wm. Garstin to raise the Assouan 
Dam by some twenty-three feet, which will enable 
more than double the present quantity of water to 
he stored. Some iden of the enormous benefit to 
tha country resulting from the dam and its en- 
largement may be gained from the fact that the 
sale value of the land will be increased by 
2££28,912.900, and the rental valne 2£¥/2,022,550. 

As regards tho: vation of the monuments 
affected by the pro works, Sir William says 
thut every effort will be made to preserve them and 
that the Government will not grudge the funds 
necessary for such an object. The foundations of 
the tamples on Phils: Island have been consolidated 
hy underpinning them, carrying the masonry every- 
wna down to the solid rock, ‘Their stability, says 
Sir William, is now assured ; they are safer than they 
ever have been since first constructed, and far safer 
than the majority of themonuments existing in other 
partsof Egypt. iewp i conseacineniey a0 fone o their 
Perng etruceucally injured by the raised water-level 
With regard to the inscriptions, it is not so easy 
to foratell what the effect of the flooding will be. 


« 
_ 
— 
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It muy, however, be fairly anticipated that those on 
the higher portions of the stonework, which have 
not been affected by the deleterious salts contained 
in the rubbish of the Coptic village which formerly 
covered their bases, will remain as clear and as 
sharp in outline as the marks cut on the old quay 
walls, which have been submerged annually for 
some twenty centuries. Of course, the accessibility 
of these temples—to the winter visitor—will suffer, 
and this is certainly most regrettable. Anyone 
wishing to see them, however, can do so by visiting 
Assouan between the months of July and October, 
During this period they will be annoally uncovered. 
Sir William considers that it would be a mistake 
to move these temples. There would be no gain to 
their stability. Their secessibility could only be 
slightly improved, and they would no longer stand 
in their original surroundings, Lastly, their in- 
scriptions—which it is intended to carefully cop 

and record—would be endangered by such remova 





The Excavations at Herculaneum. 

The Times correspondent, telegraphing from 
Rome on the 24th inst., says that at a sitting of 
the Italian Chamber the previous day Signor 
Rampoldi ja ace that the Minister of Publie 
Instruction should give precise information on the 
ways and means of making excavations at Hercula- 
neum. Signor Auguato Ciuffelli, Under-Secretary 
of Stute for Public Instruction, replying for the 
Government, said that the Department which he 
represented intended to undertake the excavation 
of Herculanenm soon, giving, however, to the 


undertaking a thoroughly national character, as 
seamed to be the cama desire of the country. 


This would not preclude the Government from 
inking grateful use of the advice and suceestions 
of learned foreigners, Discussing the undertaking 
itself, the Under: Sotretary of State said that, 
owing to the nature of the work, the land in which 
the excavations must be carried out, and the ex- 
pemnecces to be made, tho undertaking could not 
be carried out at once on # large scale. It would, 
therefore, be accomplished by degrees, and the firat 
resulte obtained would give an idea of tha heat 
method of continuing the exeavations, both from 
the technical and archwological point of view, and 
also of the necessary expense, If the ordinary 
appropriation of the Budget should prove in- 
sufficient, the Government would ask for fresh 
funds by presenting a Bill to Parliament. 





Sir William Richmond, R.A. [H.A.), Mddresei nig 
the cighth annual meeting of tho Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society last Monday, said that most of 
the prejudice against the society's action had dis- 
appeared. The committes recorded the growth of 
friendly relations with the London County Council 


aml the majority of the metropolitan borouch 
councils. The ‘Local Govauane Baa nego 
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marked, was, however, an incomprehensively inert 
body, which did not fulfil the duties relegated to it 
by Kot of Parliament oa regards the smoke ques- 
tion, The society was ina position to demonstrate 
fully the truth of that assertion, After drawing 
attention to the fact that 1,788 complaints of 
smoke nuisance had been forwarded by tha society 
to the West Ham Corporation in the last few 
years, and that the Koval Govcensienk Board had 
actively declined to fulfil ita duty and exercise its 
powers over the local authority of West Ham in 
the matter, he obseryed that the department was 
to be blamed for its inertia. Sir William Rich- 


mond allnded to the question of the pres 


preservation 
of the country’s immortal works of architecture, 
which were not too many. Public attention had 
been drawn towards the condition of the Angel 
Tower of Canterbury Cathedral by the architect, 
Mr. W. D. Carée, and the correspondence that 
followed in The Times proved beyond question 
that the effect of coal smoke was producing rapid 
decay upon the face and heart of the stone of one 
of the most beautiful towers in the world. There 
could be no doubt, too, that the disastrous condi- 
tion of the cloisters and of the exterior of Weat- 
minster Abbey was largely due to sulphurous and 
other acids thrown off by a manufactory of artistic 
wares on the other side of the river. Other cathe- 
drals were suffering in like manner. The society, 
however, was not confining ita energies to the pre- 
vention of smoke from factories; it was also en- 
deavouring todeal with thedomestic amoke problem. 
The Bishop of London said that the movement 
deserved support in its endeavour to stop what was 
one of the most horrible, wasteful, fatal, and most 
unnecessary évils which existed in London. They 
should allow nothing to rest until they had made 
London a cleaner and therefore a better place. 
The society appeal for financial support. 


MINUTES, XII. 


At the Twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1906.07, held Monday, 22nd April 1007, at 8 p.t.— Prevent : 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vice-President, in the Chair ; 64 Fel- 
lows and Assooiates (including 10 memiberaof the Council), 
1 Hon. Fellow, 4 Hon. Assooiates, and visitars—the Minutes 
of the Meeting held Monday, 8th April 1907 [p. 416), were 
taken na read and signed as correct. 

A number of members attending for the firat timo sinee 
their election were formally admitted by the Chafrman. 

The Hon, Seeretary announced the decease of Frank 
Barlow Osborn, of Birmingham, elected Associate 1864, 
Fellow 1872; Richard Creess Harrison, elected Associate 
1882, Fellow 1880; and John Wurdle Donald, of South 
Shields, Asscciate, elected 1885, 

A Paper on Gatteny Berne by Mr. A. W. Weissman, 
of Amsterdam, having been read by tle anthor, and illus 
trated.a volo of thanks moved by Sir Lt Alma.Tadema,O.M., 
RA. [ALP.\.and seconded by Mr. J, D. Crace (HF. Aj, | 
Passed to Mr. Weissman by seclumation, and briefly 
sponded ta, 
. ts proceedings then closed, and the Meoling separated 
0 pom 
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which the Council elected in June last have held 15, The following Committees 
appointed by the Council have met and reported to the Council on matters referred 
to them:—Charter Revision, Competitions, Prizes and Studentships, Finance, Sessional 
Papers, Professional Questions, Fellowship Drawings, Fellowship Klection Procedure, London 
County Hall. 
The losses by death have been as follows :—Fellows : George Murray Alexander, 
ers Thomas Barnes-Williams, Roger Thomas Conder, Colonel Joseph Gale, William 
John Gant, George W. Hamilton-Gordon, Richard Creese Harrison, John Nixon Horstfield, David 
Jenkins, William Alfred Large, George Low, William Mackison, Frank Barlow Osborn, Henry 
Allen Prothero, Edward Salomons, Henry William Stock, William Angelo Waddington, Philip 
Wilkinson, Edmund Woodthorpe. Retired Fellows: Henry Simpson Legge, Andrew Moseley. 
Associates: Lewis Kric George Collins, John Wardle Donald, Sydney Fowler, Frederick Mitts 
Ledger, Charles Long, Arthur Maryon Watson. Hon, Assocnates : Lord Montagu of Beaubien, 
Colonel Lenox Prendergast. Hon. Corr. Members : Albert Thomas, Johan Louis Ussing. 
Obituary notices of some of the above have appeared in the JounNaL. — 
The Roval Gold Medal was awarded last year to Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.M., 
si dot aa CH. Ae recognition of his services to Architecture. The presentation took 
Nace on Zoth Jin. | 
It has bees decided to award the Medal this year to Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. Past 
President, in recognition of his distinguished merits as an Architect. His Majesty the hing 
has signified his approval of the nomination. | aie | hin of 
The following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership o 
MembershiD. the Institute compared with that of the previous year : 


, INCE the publication of the lust Annual Report the Council have held 20 meetings, ot 


Yair Fellows Aseisies Lent, Aseoed ites seem | 
190 740 Li Afi Loi 

i Ce i a 
1007 aid } 254 an 2,162 


During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 196 Fellows have been elected, 


112 Associates, and 1 Honorary Associnte. ' 
Third Series, Vol. XIV. No, UL—Il May 1007, aq 
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The Progressive Examinations were held in June and November 1906. The Pre- 

Examisa- liminary was held in London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Dublin, 

Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle-on-Tyne; the Intermediate 

in London, Belfast, Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, and Neweastle-on-Tyne. The Couneil 

desire to record their thanks for the valuable services rendered by the Hon. Secretaries and 

Examination Committees of the various Allied Societies. The Final and Special Examinations 

were held in London, and Special Examinations for Colonial candidates were held in Toronto 

and Melbourne, when four Candidates were examined and two passed. The resulis are shown 
in the following tabulated form : 


inte Exenuptrd Erainierd Finns} Foebegrm tend 
Prenmovanr Exawinatton ; : . 450 124 an bad | 105 
ixtmoepmTes Exawmarton . OlwCg BOD HH] 100 141 150 
Fisat axp Specian, Exawrsartons , 8 . 208 _ 2012 111 1 


The total number of candidates was 961, The number of Probationers now stands at 2,707, 
and of Students at 879. The Council again have occasion to regret that so large a number 
of Students remain on the list without pre eeding to the Final Examination. = 

The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to James Theodore Halliday [-l.], who passed the Final 
Kxamination in November 1906. 

The Special Examination for Colonial candidates will be held this year in Johan 
Sydney, and Toronto. 

The Council desire to thank the Board of Examiners for the continuance of their invalu- 
able services. 

The Statutory Examinations, qualifying for Candidature as District Surveyor in London, 
and for Candidature as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, were held in London in 
October, when eighteen candidates presented themselves, Certificates of competency to act as 
District Surveyors in London have been granted to Horace William Cubitt [4.], William 
Robert Davidge [.4.], Pereie Ion Elton, Herbert Kenchington, Gilbert Henry Lovegrove, 
William Herbert Rogers, Herbert Shepherd [A.], William George Shipwright, and Collings 
Beatson Young; and a Certificate of Competency to act as Building Surveyor under Local 
Authorities, to Harry Prince Healy, a 

The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to 
Scadaetonee: the Institute at the General Meeting on the 21st January. At the distribution 
| of Prizes on the 4th February Mr. A. W. 8. Cross [#.] read a criticism of the 
work submitted, and the President delivered his Address to Students. An exhibition of the 
drnwings was held from the 22nd January to the 2nd February in the Gallery of the Alpine 
Club, and was visited by 1,887 persons, A selection from the Prize Drawings is now 
being sent the round of the Allied Societies, | : 
Tt having been considered that the Silver Medals awarded by the Institute for the 
Essay and the Measured Drawings were out of date, the reverse still bearing the 
title “Institute of British Architects,” the Counejl approached Mr. George 
Frampton, B.A. [H.A.], with a view to his making a new design. Mr, Frampton has 
generously responded by presenting the Institute with a charming design for the obverse, and 
has superintended the striking of the dies, the reverse now, according to his suggestion, 
bearing the Institute Seal. . =—! 
pase he portrait of Sir Aston Webb, R.A., by Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., was duly 
Presidents’ presented to the Institute in the name of the subscribers by Sir William Emerson 
Portraits. at the General Meeting of the 17th December last, | 








saburg, 


Institute 
ledals. 


- 
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Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A., has kindly accepted the commission for the portrait of Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A. 
ag Re Council, at the request of the Mayor of Venice, have lent the International 
of Intitute Exhibition of Fine Art at Venice Mr. J. Sargent's portrait of the late Mr. Penrose 
Portraits “for a period of six months. 
aAnnuat he Annual Dinner last year was replaced by the Farewell Banquet of the Seventh 
Dinner and International Congress of Architects on Saturday, 21st July, the last evening of 
Functions. the Congress. The Annual Dinner this year will be held at Edinburgh on Friday, 
Sth July. The Edinburgh Architectural Association are arranging the visit, details of which 
will shortly be in the hands of members. 

The then President, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., gave the second of his “ At Homes ” on 
Monday, 28rd July, which was well attended by members of the Institute and by the foreign 
members of the Congress. Drawings selected from the Congress Exhibition at the Grafton 
Galleries were exhibited on the walls. , 

The President, Mr. T. E. Colleutt, gave the first of his “ At Homes " on Monday, 25th Feb- 
ruary, the Exhibition being one of measured drawings of Constantinople Churches by 
Mr. Ramsay Traquair, and of Original Drawings by Smythson, kindly lent by Colonel 
W. L. Coke. 

ew ‘Lhe Council have had correspondence with the First Commissioner of Works with 
Government regard to the completion of the towers, shown in the late J. M. Brydon's design, 
Bulldings. + “t1@ new Government buildings facing Great George Street, with the result that 
the First Commissioner has acceded to the views of the Council, and given instructions that 
the single tower of the building now in course of construction shall be continued and com- 
pleted on the lines laid down by Mr. Brydon. The First Commissioner, in the course of a 
reply to a question in the House, read the letter he had addressed to the Institute. 
tondon Lhe instruetions to competitors having now been issued, the Council can do no 
County Hall. more than note briefly the following facts :— | 

The London County Council drew up the Conditions on the lines indicated in the original 
suggestions of the Institute Council referred to in the last Annual Rerort, but several 
important modifications were made, and the details embodied in the Conditions which were 
finally issued were not submitted to the Institute Council. 

In these original suggestions the Institute Council did not contemplate the international 
character of the competition, but, acting on the advice of the Competitions Committee, reframed 
from making any representations on the subject when the intention of the London County 
Council became known. 

The Institute Council were not consulted in any way as to the selection of the eight 
architects invited to take part in the final stage of the competition. 

At the suggestion of the Institute the London County Council has extended the whole 
time required for the preparation of drawings to nine months, of which six are to be devoted 
to the preliminary stage. 

The Institute Council have also addressed a communication to the London County 
Council protesting against the appointment of their official architect in the dual capacity of 
Assessor in the Competition and joint architect to the building. 

It is to be regretted that the repeated submission to the London County Council 

aorand of the views of the Institute Council referred to in the last Annual Report resulted 

* = 4 final communication from the London County Couneil declining to reconsider 

their decision as to the line of frontage on the north side of the Strand between the Churches 
of St, Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes. 








: | 
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pitrice 40 the 22nd April a Deputation from the Institute Council laid before the 
Surveyors. Building Act Committee of the London County Council their views as to the 
status of District Surveyors, urging a return to the practice of appointing practising architects 
of established reputation. 
Witkeaay LOS Council have taken counsel's opmion as to the operation of the Act as between 
Compensation (1) architects and clerks of works, (2) architects and assistants, (3) architects anid 
act, ;* pupils, (4) building owners and architects. The opinion will be published in- 
the JournyNan. ; 
. rhe Ulster Society of Architects, having severed its alliance with the Royal Insti- 
Society of tute of the Architects of Ireland, applied for alliance with the Institute. In view, 
— however, of the protests raised by the Irish Institute, the Couneil deemed it 
advisable to defer consideration of the application until such time as the Irish Institute and 
the Ulster Society might come to an amicable understanding. 
hs Since the issue of the last Annual Report the awards in this international eom- 
of Peace petition have been made, Mr. T. FE. Colleutt, the British Member of the Jury, 
atThe Hague. read a confidential report to the Council criticising the awards. The Council had 
before them an invitation from a Dutch Committee to co-operate in a movement of protest, 
but declined. - 
The August number of the Jounxa: having been devoted to a full account of the 
Intarnatinn, Congress, the Council think it unnecessary to do more than record the fact 
Cente that it was successfully held during the week from the 16th to the 21st July. It 
was attended by foreign members from: every country in Europe and from 
America and Japan, and the Council have been much gratified by the courteous expressions of 
appreciation they have received from all quarters at home and abroad. 

The Council have pleasure in reporting that the Congress was financially successful, and 
that the Executive Committee have a balance of nearly £600 in hand for the printing, &e., of 
the Compte Rendu, or Volume of Transactions of the Congress. This will be issued shortly 
to members of the Congress. 

The thanks of the Council are due to the Executive Committee, headed by Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A.—who carried through the onerous duties of President with his usual personal 
charm and a dignity worthy of his high office—the Exhibition Committee, the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee, the Institute Staff, and the many enthusiastic helpers whose invaluable services were 
enlisted before and during the Congress, 

The Eighth International Congress will take place in Vienna in May 1908. Members 
will receive due notice of this, and the Council venture to hope that it will be largely attended 
by British representatives, | 

Tn commemoration of the Congress the Socitté Centrale des Architectes Francais and the 
Société des Architectes Diplomés par le Gouvernement Francais each presented the Institute 
with a specially designed medal. 

Also in commemoration of the Congress the Institute have added to the list of the Hon. 
Corresponding Members one or more of the distinguished representatives of each country who 
visited London. 

charter [he Council entrusted to a Special Committee the consileration of the Resolutions 
Revision. with regard to the question of Registration passed at the General Meeting on the 
$rd April 1906. The Committee held many meetings during the Session, and finally reported 
to the Council. The Council's Report came before the General Body on the evening of the 
Srd March, when with an amendment the Report was adopted, and the Council were authorised 
to prepare a revised Charter and a Bill to Parliament tor submission to the General Body. The 
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Council have entrusted the task to the same Special Committee, who are now in the midst 
of their labours. 
Appoint-  Sinee the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following 
ments. appointments :— 


The Institute Representative at the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the foundation of the American Institute of Architects 

The Institute Representative on the Court of the University } .. 
of Sheffield (reappointment) . - + + = Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 

Honorary Secretary of the Institute for South Africa. . Mr. A. H. Reid. 

The Institute Representative on the Clenleys Cottage Exhi- ) The Presidentof the Man- 
bition er ee rey ee chester Society. 

The Institute Representatives at the Royal Sanitary Institute | Mr. E. T. Hall and Mr. 

Conference to be held this year inDublin . - -: W. D. Caroe. 
The Institute Representatives at the Annual Congress of | The Presidents of the Man- 


Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 


the Royal Institute of Public Health to be held this ; chester and Liverpool 
year in the Isle of M: : ; t - : : Societies. | 
The Institute Representative on the Registration Committee } aE Pali | 
of the Plumbers’ Company (reappointment). —. Fel Mr, H. D, Searles-Wood. 
The Institute Representative on the Sanitary Inspectors’ | ,, ae. 
Ex nation Board (reappointment) : : ; f Mr. T. W. Cutler. 
The Institute Representative on the Joint Committee for 
obtaining a reduced postal rate for the journals of } Mr. Alexander Graham. 
Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following 


prants :— 

British Schoo! at Athens, £50, 10s. 

British School! at Rome, £21. | 

Grant to International Congress, £250. 

Royal Architectural Museum, £21. 

Second International Congress on School Hygiene, £10, 10s. 

Architectural Association, £100. 

The following Resolutions of the Royal Institute were carried at the General 

Meeting of the 7th January :— 

1. Resonven, That in view of the fact that limited competitions for public buildings 
erected with public moneys are & great injustice to the young and unknown 
members of the profession struggling for recognition, and also not in the best 
interests of the promoters, this Institute declares that such competitions should 
not be limited, and should take such steps as may ba deemed advisable to discourage 
public bodies from instituting such competitions. | 

2, Resonvep, That this Institute exert its influence in obtaining the abolition of the 
growing custom of penalising non-competing architects by retaining their deposit. 

9. Resonven, That this Meeting considers that the Assessor in 4 competition should 
refrain from any expression of doubt as to the relative merits of the designs placed 
in his award, such expression of doubt being ealeulated to weaken the effect of his 
award and to lead the promoters to override it, to the great detriment of the object 
aimed at—viz., the adoption of the best design. 





Grants, 


Competitions. 
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The following have been the President's appointments to Assessorships during the official 
year :— 

Far Headingley - + QGhoreh Enlargement . . . . « Mr. HO, Corlotie: 

Corton ; 5 : 


- « Elementary School . . . . « Mr. Charles Hadfield, 
Newark . .  . = Elemontary School . .  . =, . MraAN. ei A 


North Wales . 3 . . University - «» «  «  . Sir Agton- Webb, 
Plymouth. . . . Free Library. 2. 66 oe os Uw) BM Henry T. Hare. 
South Shields. . Union ee Oe Mr, T. W Catler 


Bone, ke) Bplay EO) Se ei ee 
Sunderland - « « Branch Libr ere Peet ex: a cot 
Sunderland - «+ « Childten's Hospital . »  «  « Mr. G. Lister Neweombe. 
Wostminater . | . QityBobool =. 6. Cl. Cl. Med. 8. Gibeon, 
Wimbledon a Behoole. . = , . Mr. John W. Simpeon. 


Copies of the “ Regulations ” have been sent to promoters of the following competitions, 
together with letters requesting that a copy of the Conditions should be sent for the Institute 
Library. In eases where the Conditions have been unsatisfactory, letters urging modifications 
have been sent to the promoters, 





Aberdeen: Masonic Hall. Leiston and Stowmarket: Schools, 
| Ambleside: Sehool. Leven: Co-operntive Buildings, 

4 Ashton London: County Hall, ar 
Barnsley bh School Newoastle-on-Tyne: Model Cottages. 
sre Rebuilding } hes -aPi ucla : Carnegie Library. 
Cardiff: Children's Hospital, Riddle + Laying-out Esiate, 

Daan ¢ dieeon ee School Sheffield : Model Cottag 

| harm: nila ‘ Sheffield: Model € te. 

. Edinburgh : National Exhibition. Sheffield: Union Office alterations, 
Falleworth : Publie Library, Slough: Elementary School. 
Galway: Fever Hospital. South Shields: Cottage Homes. 

rwood: Behool, — | Sunderland; Brarich Libraries, 
Glossop: Nursing and Convalescent Homo. Sunderland: Children's Hoapital. 
Goole: Becondary Schools. Wallasey : Schools. 
Grimsby: Congregational School. Wemysa; Elementary Schools. 
Hull: Sileontes School. Westminster: City School. 
r bey: Church, Wolverhampton: Nurges' Home, 


Ps _ Since the issue of the last Annual Report the following sessional papers have been 
Papers. read before the Institute -— 

“ist May, 1906: “Some Observations on the Report of the Royal Commission on London 
Traffic ; with special reference to the proposed formation of New Thoroughfares,” by Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse, M.A. [F,]. 

19th Nov.: “The Croesus (sixth century o.c.) Temple of Artemis at Ephesus,” by Mr. 
A. E. Henderson, R.B.A. 

17th Dee.: “The Strength and Composition of Mortar," by Mr. W. J. Dibdin, F.LC., 
F.C.5. 

2ist Jan, 1907: “Marbles: Their Ancient and Modern Appheation,” by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 
O.M., R.A. (H.F.], and Mr. Wm. Brindley. 

18th Feb. : “Modern Church Building,” by Sir Charles A. Nicholson, Bart. (F.], and Mr. 
Hubert C. Corlette [F’.], 

18th March: “ Publie Libraries,” by Mr. Henry 'T. Hare [F.] and Mr. J. Duff Brown. 

8th April: “ Hotel Planning," by Mr. Stanley Hamp [A.]. 

22nd April; “Gallery Building,” by Mr. A. W. Weissman. 

The Council desire to express their cordial thanks to the readers of the above papers. 

Architectural —1© Board of Architectural Education report as follows :— 

Education, Since their last report the Board, in response to a request from the Victoria 
University, Manchester, have appointed Visitors to report on the work of the 
students at the School of Architecture, 
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The University of Liverpool, after conferring with representatives of the Board, have 
arranged to confer a Degree in Architecture, to be entitled ‘* B.Areh.” 

The Board algo call attention to the fact that the University of London has instituted a 
B.A. Degree in Architecture. 

A Syndicate for the consideration of a School in Architecture and a Diploma was 
appointed by the University of Cambridge, and invited the Council of the B.1.B.A, to nominate 
delegates. Sir Aston Webb, Messrs. Reginald Blomfield, Cross, and Slater were nominated, 
and attended a meeting of the Syndicate at Cambridge, where they expressed their views 
as to the proposals submitted, 

In view of the discrepancy that appears between the R.1.B.A. examination papers and 
the syllabus of the Board, the Board have requested the Council of the R.LB.A. to appoint a 
Joint Committee of the Board of Architectural Education and the Board of Examiners to 
consider their relations and the nature of the examination papers. 

During the past year the Visitors appointed by the Board have attended periodically the 
Architectural Association Day Schools; the Architectural Association Continuation Schools ; 
the Architectural Schools of Liverpool University ; University College, London; King’s Col- 
lege, London; and Victoria University, Manchester; and have reported to the Board making 
suggestions with regard to the work, which have been duly forwarded to the authorities. 

A Sub-Committee of the Board has been appointed with a view to obtaining diagrams 
of standard examples of doors, windows, domes, vaults, &e., for use in the various schools. 
A form of certificate has been approved by the Board, and is now granted to students. 

Seas The Council have the pleasure to report the continued financial prosperity of the 

Institute, and to point to the balance of £1,495. 16s. 9d, of income over expendi- 

ture, whieh is gratifying in view of the extraordinary expenditure of £631 in connection with 
the International Congress. It is due in great measure to the increase in membership. 

The sum of £3,000 has been invested this year, thus bringing up the invested capital of 
the Institute to £21,000. | | . 

The statement of Income and Expenditure and the Balance Sheet for the year ending 
ist December 1906 and the estimate of Income and Expenditure for the current year are 
appended to this Report. 





REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Since the issue of the last Report the Art Committee have held four meetings. 

Mr. John W. Simpson was elected Chairman, and Messrs, W. D, Carde and J. 8. Gibson 
re-elected Hon. Secretaries. After rendering efficient services for several sessions, Mr. Caro 
regretted being unable to continue his work, and resigned his position as Hon. Secretary. 
Mr. W. A. Forsyth was elected to fill the vacancy. 

‘The following matters are some of the more important of those which have been under 
consideration by the Committee :— | 

| New County Hall for the London County Counell ; 
Avenue Theatre and Charing Cross Station ; 
Government New Offices, Whitehall ; 
Navy League Proposals re Trafalgar Square ; 
Restoration of Selby Abbey ; 
Restoration of Holyrood Chapel. 
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The Committee again considered the proposal of the London County Council to erect 
a new County Hall, and, wpon hearing that a competition for designs was to be held, resolved 
to draw the attention of that Council to the necessity of considering the site of the new 
building in relation to its approaches from all sides, and particularly to the street on the east 
boundary. Reference was also made to the desirability of arranging for an effective con- 
tinuation of the proposed embankment, and that the width of such embankment should be of 
a generous nature m relation to the height of the proposed building. The object thus in 
view was to induce the London County Council to embody conditions relative to the foregoing 
suggestions in the instructions to competitors. 

The conference between Sir Benjamin Baker and Mr. Tempest, Engineer to the South 
Eastern and Chatham Railway, and the Art Committee had the satisfactory result of modifying 
the official proposals with regard to the treatment of the wind screen of Charing Cross Station. 
The work was brought into harmony with those recommendations, and the effect may be 
regarded as a distinet improvement on the original proposal. 

The architects of the Avenue Theatre were approached upon the matter of the crude 
brick erection put up since the rebuilding of the theatre, which interfered with the view of 
the adjoining station roof. It was suggested that a simple architectural treatment should be 
given to the work, which is very conspicuous. The owner and architect have promised 
favourable consideration of the Committee's suggestion. 

The design of the detail on the square towers at the Government Offices in Whitehall 
was dealt with from the point of view that it appeared inconsistent with the work characteristic 
of the late J. M. Brydon. Sir Henry Tanner kindly informed the Committee that the executed 
work was carried out with the sanction of the Advisory Committee. He further added that 
the small scale, the half-inch, and the perspective drawings all differ from one another. 

Certain published intentions of the Navy League to remove some statues and other 
permanent features and to erect buildings in Trafalgar Square aroused the interest of the 
Committee and were dealt with. A reply from H.M.’s Office of Works was received stating 
that no designs had yet been submitted to the First Commissioner. 

The Committee shared in the general feeling of regret at the deplorable destruction of 
Belby Abbey. Various proposals for restoration gathered from public and private sources were 
brought to their attention. The mutter received careful consideration, and the architect of 
the work was communicated with. The Committee hoped that the suggestions for the resto- 
ration of ancient buildings (issued by the Institute) might be closely adhered to; that, as far 
as possible, rebuilding would only be resorted to when all other means of preserving what 
remained had been found to be impossible, and that in any new works which were essential 
mere copying of any ancient carving or other features should be avoided. The Committee 
were conscious of the difficulties attending the replacing of the wood vaulted roof which was 
destroyed, and ventured to hope that the architect would agree that any attempt to erect 
a modern wood gromed ceiling in imitation of the old was to be deprecated. The matter 
heing of great public importance, the Committee felt it their duty to support the architect, 
Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, in his endeavours to attain the ends suggested. Mr. Scott was good 
enough to forward a copy of his report upon the proposed works at the Abbey, which was of 
& generally satisfactory nature, and the Committee thanked him for his courtesy. 

The proposal to restore and rebuild Holyrood Chapel was condemned, and the Committee 
resolved to ask the Institute Council to write to H.M.'s Office of Works in Seotland to 
protest against any such undertaking, as the Committee considered the building too important 
46 an historical monument to be interfered with. It is gratifying to know that the proposed 
restoration has been abandoned. | 
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The Committee now have under consideration a scheme dealing with prospective public 
improvements in London with a view to assisting the promoters of such work with suggestions 
which will aid in obtaining a continuity of artistic development throughout London. 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Right meetings have been held since the last Annual Report. 

The following officers were elected at the commencement of the Session :—Mr. R. Phene 
Spiers, Chairman ; Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Vice-Chairman; Mr. Arthur Maryon Watson and 
Mr. Harrison Townsend, Hon. Secretaries. 

Mr. Leslie Waterhouse, who had acted as Senior Honorary Secretary since 1901, having 
found it necessary to retire in consequence of other demands upon his time, was cordially 
thanked for his services. 

The Committee have to express their regret at the great loss they have sustained by the 
death in January of Colonel Prendergast, one of their oldest members, and in February of 
Mr. A. Maryon Watson, whose effictency, earnestness, and zeal had, since his appointment as 
Hon. Seeretary in 1903, been invaluable. 

The Sub-Committee appointed to revise the Lists of Books recommended to Students and 
Probationers in the R.I.B.A. Kalendar, with a view to making suggestions thereon to the 
Board of Examiners, completed their work early in the Session. The lists having been further 
revised in Committee, they were submitted to the Council. 

The Committee desire to acknowledge their indebtedness to the authors of the various 
reviews and articles which have appeared in the JourNat, and to the Publishers who have 
contributed works to the Library during the year. 

The Librarian reports to the Committee as follows :-— 


During the twelve months ending on the 8Ist March of the present year 276 volumes and 48 
pamphlets have been added to the Library of the Royal Institmte, exclusive of periodicals, reports, and 
Transactions of Societies, and parts of works issued in serial form. 

The number of works presented to the Reference Library was 119 volumes and 45 pamphlets. 

Lib The works purchased comprise 152 volumes, out of which 63 volumes were aided to the Loan 
dibrary. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 4,909. 

The attendance was affected in July by the Library being required for the work of the International 


The number of works issued on loan was 3,540. 

Tbe number of books issued through the post was 225 (last year 121). | 

The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to members of the Institute 
or to Students and Probationers, was 79. | } 

Donations of books or pamphlets have beon received from Mr. T, M. Rickman, Mr. Benjamin Ingelow, 
Monsieur R. Cloquet, Mr. R. Phent Spiers, Mr, C. Fitzroy Doll, Mr. 4. D. Crace, Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, 
Monsicur C. Nizet, Mr. John Bilson, Mr. Robert Williams, Sir J. Wolfe Barry, Herr FP’, Meldahl, 
Mr. T. Mellard Reade, Mr. John Hebb, Monsieur G. Harmand, Herr Otto Wagner, Dr. F. J. Allen, 
Mr. 0, R. Baker King, and Mr. A. Koch. | F 

The Government of Hungary presented, through the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a hand- 
sone monograph published on the completion of the Hungarian Parliament Buildings. 

The original drawings for Wood and Dawkin's Palmyra have been sequined. — 

Lanciani’s maps of Rome, Forma Urbis Rome, have also been added to the Library. 
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The delegates of the Italian Government at the Seventh International Congress of Architects 
(Commendatore Alfredo D' Andrade and Signor M. E. Cannizzaro) presented, on behalf of their Govern- 
ment, 24 volumes dealing with the care of ancient monuments and other subjects of interest to architects. 

Amongst the books presented or acquired during the year the following may be mentioned: 
Furtwiiugler's gina; Schultz's Dantzig wid Seine Bauwerke; Kortz's Wien am Anfang des XX 
Jahrhunderts ; Boswillwald's Timgad ; Cagnat’s Les Monuments Historiques de la Tynisie; Hollar's 
CasteHa et Pretoria Nobilium Brabantie; Serlio's D'Architetiura (Venice, 1566); Errard and 
Gayet’s L'art Byzantin; King's Cathedrall and Conventuall Churches of England and Wales ; Triggs's 
Art of Garden Design in Italy; Gonse'a La Sculpture Francaise depuis le XIV* Sidele ; Perrault’s 
Architecture (1708); Vasi's Vedute di Roma; Evelyn's Parallels; Sgrilli's Santa Maria del Fiore 
Metropolitana Fiorentina; D'Espouy’s Fragments d'Architecture Antique (vol. ti.) ; Lethaby's West- 
minster Abbey, do. | 

LIBRARY STATISTICS 1906-7. 


Day ATTEXDiNcE, 
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REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTER. 


Nine monthly meetings have been held since the date of the last Annnal Report, and two 
special meetings in addition, all of which were well attended. The following officers were 
elected at the commencement of the Session :—Mr. Ernest Flint, Chairman : Mr. W. H. Atkin 
Berry, Vice-Chairman; Messrs. Edw. Greenop and W. Chas. Waymouth, Hon. Secretaries. 

Revision of the Institute Scale of Charges.—This matter, which was under consideration 
at the date of the Neport of last Session, was further proceeded with, and the revision of the 
Scale completed and sent up to the Council, before whom: it now lias. | 

Institute Form of Contract—A considerable portion of the time of the Committee has 
been occupied with the consideration of the present Form of Building Contract, issued from 
the Institute, in the light of the results of certain recent legal decisions, notably those of 
Robins vy. Goddard and Goddard y. Ferguson. As the result of representations made by the 
Committee and a suggestion that the necessity for alteration of the terms of the Contract in 
the interests of all parties had been shown to exist by the findings in those cases. the Com- 
mittee were invited to draw up a report, This was done, and, upon the secoutmengdalaan of 
the Committee, the Council have instructed them to prepare a statement in order to obtain 
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counsel’s opinion for its assistance in considering the Committee's Report. The Committee 
are now, therefore, proceeding to prepare the statement. 

Lanning v. Davey € Salter—This case was brought before the Committee and briefly 
diseussed, but in view of the pending appeal the further consideration was postponed. 

Modification of Country By-laws.—At the request of the Council the Committee nom- 
nated three members to sit on a Joint Committee of the Art, Science, and Practice Committees 
to consider the modifications of the By-laws as proposed in “* A Bill to Amend the Public 
Health Acts, ‘now in the House of Commons, and ‘The Public Health Amendment bill,” now 
m the House of Lords. 

London Building Act, 1894.—The Council referred to the Committee an invitation from 
the London County Council to the Institute to confer with them upon a suggested revision of 
Schedule 1 of the Act. The Committee are now awaiting fuller information from the London 
County Conneil. 

Various communications from members of the Institute and others, alao from public and 
professional bodies, were referred by the Council to the Committee, in most eases asking for 
advice, Amongst them the following may be mentioned :— 

(1) The meaning of “ cash discount " in the Institute Form of Contract. 

(2) The powers of a Local Government Board District Auditor to compel the attendance 

of an architect and the production by him of accounts and youchers. 

(3) The employment of engineering and other experts by architects. 

(4) The definition of the duties of a clerk of works when employed by public bodies. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE, 


The Science Committee have held seven meetings, with an average attendance of twelve 
members, since the last Report was published. 

Mr. Lewis Solomon was appointed Chairman, Mr. Max Qlarke Vice-Chairman, and Mr. 
H. D. Searles-Wood and Mr. Matt. Garbutt Hon. Secretaries. 

The Committee have been represented on the Standard Committee for Portland Cement 
by Mr. Lewis Solomon, and the Committee dealing with cast-iron pipes by Mr. Reade. The 
variations proposed in the Portland cement specification are still under consideration ; the 
standard specification for cast-iron pipes has been published. 

A Committee has been appointed to draw up a Report on the Composition of Mortar, and 
4 programme of tests has been prepared. 

A Committee has been appointed to eonsider the Amendment of the Building By-laws in 
force in this country. 

A Committee has been appointed to draw up a Report on Modern Methods of dealing with 
the Sewage of Houses where no sewers are available. 


FINANCES. 


The accounts of Ordinary and Trust Funds for 1906, prepared by Messrs. Saffery, Sons, 
& Co., Chartered Accountants, and audited by Messrs. Sydney Perks [F.] and W. Arthur Webb 
[4.], the Hon, Auditors appointed at the Annual General Meeting of 1906, here follow :— 
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Revenue Account of Trust Funds for the Year ended 81st December 1900. 
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The Couneil submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the 
year ending 81st December 1907, exelusive of Entrance and Final Examination Fees :— 


Estimata of Income and Expenditure for Year ending Sst December 1907. 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


We have carefully examined the accounts of Expenditure and Income for the year 1906, 
and have much pleasure in reporting that we consider the books of the Institute have been 
well and accurately kept. 

The estimated balance on the year’s working for 1906 was £1,200; the actual balance is 
now £1,435. 16s. 9d., largely owing to the increased number of members. ‘aking into con- 
sideration the Congress year and other incidental expenses, roughly amounting to about £670, 
it leaves us with a satisfactory surplus, which was on the 31st December £2,244. 16s. 7d., 





Examination Fees in abeyance =... =. 20K 15 0 
Subscriptions in advance... es . 296.2 0 | 
Se NM B10 


made up as follows :— a et a‘ 
Cash at Bank... oF “ oe = .f i 74 0 6 " 
Ditto on deposit is ee 5a a 7 . 2900 0 0 4 é 
2974 0 6 : 
Less— £ sd a 
Sundry Creditors a uo. 228 610 . i 
- 


24416 7 





; 
We may add that the balance of assets over liabilities is now £18,005. 14s. 10d., as ' 
against £15,699. Ts. 1d. on the 31st December 1905. Li 
We would again draw attention to the class of Hon. Associates, who now pay £2. 23. on ; 


election and £2, 23. a year subscription. We suggest that the entrance fee should be omitted 

and a nominal subseription of one guinea be charged to cover the necessary annual expenses. 
We regret to find a deficit balance in the case of the Grissell Legacy Fund, the Pugin 

Memorial, and the Tite Legacy Fund, and suggest the adjustment of these items before a 


Ti 


material increase occurs. | 7 
Up to the present no use appears to have been made of the fund at the disposal of the F 
Saxon Snell and Wimperis Bequests. We also note a large balance, viz., £262, to the credit of r 


the Owen Jones Studentship Fund. ae 
Sypney Perks [F.] 


March 1007. W. Anrave Wenn [4.] icin Audvtors. 





DISCUSSION OF THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. : 
Mr. Hexey T. Hane, Vice-President, in the Chair, 


The adoption of the Report, having been formally moved — would havo to do, at lenat all he would have to do, would 
by the Cuamwax, waa seconded by Mr. Jomm S1iaten [F.). be to pay hia subscription and lenve the rest of the busi- 

Mr. Wu. Woonwanp [F.), rising to spenk to the motion, newt of the Instiinte and all ita affairs to the Council. 
anid it had been his custom for many yeors past to make Donbtlesa he should be met, a5 he had been met before, by 
some comment upon the Annual Report, and he waa sorry this observation: that if they had a Council they ought to 
to say that upon the present occasion he should not bo so have thorough confidence in that Council, who should 
full of commendation with regurd to the affaire of the practically be allowed to do what it liked. That, be ven- 
Institute as he was last year, Particularly his dissatistne- tured to aay, waa not the procedure that should bo adopted 
tion would be expressed because—uaing ngain the term in the Institute, The proper procedarte, he thought, should 
he had used few weeks ago in that room—of what he be that which was adopted in the Borough Councils of this 
would call the * secretiveneds of the Counail of the Insti- country, He himself was on the Borough Council of 
tute, They now learned for the first time, and atill only Hampstead; he waa @ member of the Works Commitice 
in a brietly outlined form, of the work that had reeapari and of the Valuation Committee of that Council, When 
on in the Institute during the year. He waa of opinion the Works Committee, for instance, discuss! a subject, 
that if the Council persisted in their determination to con- they were hound, before taking any action at all, to bring 
doct the important affairs of tho Institute without any that subject before the General Coaneil for their commoen- 
consultation with the General Body, all they (the members) dation, for their criticism, for their support, or for their 
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rejection. He ventured to say, particularly because his 
observations that evening would be addressed to the 
Council's procedure with regan] to publie bodies, that the 
proper course would hare been, on the two or three 
matters to which he should refer, for the Council, 
before trinsmitting its communications to those public 
belivs, to have brought the anbject before members 
either in the Jovnxar for the comment of members 
generally, or elas before o meine of the General Body, 
eo that members might have offered their criticisms on the 
procedure proposed. But they had had nothing of the sort; 
all they had had was the barest outline of what had been 
done, after irremedinble action had boen taken. He would, 
however, leave that question forthe moment,and very brietly 
criticise the Report itself. They all regretted the losses by 
leath, the losses of their elder brethren and of their younger 
brethren. Among the latter ho could not help referring, 
as it had been so feelingly roferred to by the Honorary 
Secretary, to the lossof Mr. Muryon Watson. With regard 
to the Gold Medal, he was in thorough accord with the 
roposn! to award the Medal this year to the architect who 
hai been go thoroughly deserving of it. Ent he should 
like to ask the Chair, what was the procedure udopted by 
the Council in selecting the candidate for the award of the 
Royal Gold Medal? He had looked into the Charter and 
the By-laws, but he could see nothing in either to guide the 
Council in the selection of candidates for the honour, He 
was glod to note that there was « total increase of member- 
ip of 190. That was exceedingly satiafactory, With 
rogard to the Examinations, the Report stated that the 
Couneil Hy have oogasion to regret that eo large o 
number of Stodents romain on the list without proceeding to 
the Final Examination, That led him to an observation 
which he mode Inet year aa to whether thes: Exami- 
nations were not rather too stiff. Bearing in mind the 
examination for Stadents in the firet stage and that for 
yoo imeo entering the profession in the final stage 
he thought from the list of questions he had seen that they 
were rather too severe, and that consequently young men 
who had paseed the Intermediate Examination were de- 
terred from coming up for ihe Final, With regard to the 
reference to their Poot Presidents’ portraits, if he might 
venture to criticise painting, he whould like to see a little 
more portrait und a little less painting! He quite agreed 
with the Council urging «return to the practice of u point. 
ing practising architects of high standing for district 
surveyorships. From his own experience of district enr- 
verora who were at the same time proctising architects, 
he waa oS pee of opinion that they were the men to be 
appointed to auch an offiee, and be was glud the Inatitute 
were laking — in that direction, But here was another 
instance of what he had before remarked upon, On 
22nd April a deputation from the Institate Council had 
laid before the Building Act Commitiee of the London 
County Council their views aa to tho status of district 
surveyors. Taking the metoal words, it was not clanr— 
probably it was a Htthe curelossness in writing—whose 
views wero laid before the Building Act Committee: but, 
apart from that, here was an instance where mambers 
ought to have been apprised of this deputation.” Surely 
that was a subject on which the General Body should have 
been consulted, or informed that a depo | 
to wait upon the London County: eV 
the Palace of Peace referred to on page 54, there again he 
complained of paucity of information, Mr. Colleutt had 
evidently made a confidential report to the Council, Of 
course, they did not know the nature of that report, or it 
would cease to be confidential; bat they wore told that 
Mr. Colleutt had read a confidential to the Counail 
crificising the awards, and that the | ell had before 
them an invitation froma Dutch Committee to co-operate 
in amovernent of protest But note word wns said os to the 
nature of the protest. With regard to finance, they were all 
glad to find that £3,000 had been invested this year, which 





brought up the invested capital to £21,000. That wns a most 
satisfactory condition of affairs, aml ft led one to antici- 
te that the day was not far distant when they should 
be able to start « building of their own, Coming to the 
report of the Art Standing Committee, he thought members 
would agree that that report was not brimming over with 
information, In fact, if anyone could find any real infor- 
mation in that report, he should be very pleased to hear it. 
He noted the Committee “have under consideration a 
scheme dealing with prospective public improvements in 
London with » view to asisting the promoters of such work 
with suggestions which will aid in obtaining a continuity of 
artistic development throughout Londen.” Nothing was 
said na to who the promoters were; no indication was 
given os to the nature of the suggestions which were to be 
offered to the promoters; and be thought certainly that 
some idea of the “nid which the Committee proposed to 
give to the oters should have been brought before the 
enera] ay. He confessed he did not like so much" aid" 
of this Royal Institute to promoters of anch work. The 
Literature Btanding Committee simply told them of the 
very satisfactory condition of the Library: and he would 
Spach Rchainpiy staid aims ing Committee. 
ere pny Woe fi pair sriaetr the revision of the Institnia 
Scile of Charges, and that, ii waa stated, was now before 
the Council. He did bope that beforg anything definite 
was done in the way of revision of the Seale of Charges 
the draft would be brought before the General Body. 
There was « reference, aguin, to the Institute Form of Con- 
tract, They were all in hopes that, after years of equab- 
bling between themselves and the Institute of Builders, 
they had arrived at asetilement. That, eppersntly: was not 
the case. The reference, however, to hia mind, conveyed: 
nothing. The Practice Committee also had o reference to 
the case of Lanning v. Davey and Salter ; but it did net ey 
what the case waa; it gave no information whatever, except 
that there was such a case. Sorely it would have 
aS for their 2,000 members to know what the case 
was about, and why the Committee were considering it. 
Finally the Practice Committee's report sid: “ Various 
communications from members of the Institute and others, 
also from public and professional bodies, were referred by 
the Council to the Committes, in most euses asking for 
uivice.”” But not a single idea was given aa to who the 
bodies are, or of what the nature of advices asked wea, 
of the nature of the advice given, Coming to the Heras 
of the Beience Standing Committee: the work of that 
Cotmmittes siemed to have been of an entirely negative 


character—with the exception that the standard 


tion for cast-iron pipes had been published! The whole 
of She Report was of a negative character with the exoe 
tion. of that ono eee He should like to ask what 
waa the use of publishing such a r port. The anditora’ 
report was eatisiactory, because it told them of the antia- 
: character of the finances of the Inatitute, He 
| with the suggestion of the auditors that the entrance 
fee of enor Associates should be omitted, and their 
ne pr reduced moos guinea, He could have anid 
A great deal more on this report, but he proposed to odn- 
fine himself entirely now to the Counts Hall Competi- 
Vian. Bofors coming to that, however, he should like to 
do what he had dove on former occasions, and as to which 
he should have the full assent of all the members, present 
and absent, viz, to thank the officers of the Institule 
for their courtesy towards the members, and for the 
information which was nlways Ireely at the 
disposal of members, He could only hope that the con- 
gratulations and compliments which had been paid to their 
Secretary in another direction would not lead him to for- 
‘ake that place in the Royal Institte which they so much 
liked to see him All. ‘These eomur ns he proposed to 
extend ne Tayler and to Mr. Northover, and alio to Mr, 
: Who was Gioek energetic in affording all information 
connerted with the Likvary, Coming to the County Hall 
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Competition, he asked their indulgence, because he wanted anopportunity of saying what they had to aay. 
to iflastrate clearly what he termed the “secretivencas" of not that communication published ? The 
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the Institute Coancil, and, ag this competition was certainly Committee in the same report inserted a short paragraph 
the moat important doring his lifetime, and probably the tothe samo effect. In hic oheervations on the Annual Report 


most important during the lives of many present, he tha 


that « little oceupaney of their time, giving the history of had some misgiving us to this b 
the procedure of the Institute and of the London County the hope that the Institute w 
Council, would not be absolutely wasted. He found that any way whatever the names 
on the 26th Joly 1Mi—that is to any, almost before the take part in a limited compe 

ignorance of the suggestion 


echo of the voices of the members of the London County 


ought  luxt yeur {page 61, Jornnat, 12th May) he 


ould not nominate or . 
of members of the Institute to 
tition. He was 

made In the letter of 3rd April 
Council who determined to institute the competition had 1006 as to the six leading architects. In the discussion on 


noemed to have 
| had expressed 


in 


then quite in 





lied away—-the Council of the Institute had ‘uddreseed a 4“ Limited Cormpetition for Public Buildi Ni, 

letter tothe Clerk of the London County Connell. He ED.A. 16th June 1906) Mr. Edwin 7. rel = 
must pomp the writers of these communications on ‘To show that the Council were quite in sym with 
the epistolary excellence to which they had attained. He the epirit of thie motion, w hue thay advise 
woud give ihe Meeting the pith of it. He had the whole the London County Council with regard to the competition 
of the correspondence and papers with him, and if they for the New County Hall ee une ieee voted 





doubted the accuracy of his précis, he shoald be pleased to for an open competition 
prodnes the correspondence. In that letter, after allnding young manachance." “ They ala 
to the opportunity of “fostering the arta and crafts of the aid, “ that a few others should be invii 
day," they offer the London County Council “ their assist- Mr. Hall did not tell them, in making 
ance how heat to attain these objects"; and having in- that if was six of the leading architects, 
i | His a bat ba gid ane all Se i 
Mafesty's Government,” “my Council hope thatthe same sth. uly 1906-—he wanted the Meeting 
non Baba rit caiiilage way be afforded them bythe attention to that daie—under the heading 
London Tenth Council,” He did not intend, if he could London County scot ‘ paragraph Gg 


cidentally mentioned that they did the same thing for “ 


help it, to tae one word to rouso the ire of any member of the Establishmen 


New 


Conuci 


sted," Mr. Hall 
Woeahuknerredey 
os well as « few 
the Jovmian for 


lia 


nly 


rivilege” he would note the fact that the result of tions of the Roynl Institute, and also to the m 
hip ts was the em ent of the Architect of the Council, on the courses wh 
| that the Council should havea com- 
—which overyone now knew. 


the much appreciated pris 


their late deeply r enda, Mr. Brydon and Mr. be followed, recommend that th 
Wiliam Youn jh peti those magnificent buildings in petition on the lines following ” 


froni 
could 


Whitehall. That, he presumed, was “the much appre: Then the Committee recormmend that there should be two 


cinted privilege" to which the Seeretary referred in that Assessors for the proliminary stag 


letter, On the 22nd February MMH) the Clerk to the  threeforthe final ; and 


Landon County Council wrote to the Secretary a ver architect, and Mr. Norman Shaw, 
cia ledder tax Gaba . ry tee fer nated to act in both stages, and that 


polite letter om behalf of the Establishment Committee for 


his lotter of the 28nd February, and usking him to convey ments in the 
to the Establishment Committee their sincere Gi hey 
tion, de. ; that the * Art Standing Committee " had sent in 


Government Board, and the Admiralty, 

ciated phat yoerin heer th } 
“recommendations,” and that a * apectal Committee of inted, collaborate with i 
the Couneil” would lay their thet a before the Eetn- tet, who should have discretionary | 
blishment Committes, On the trd April 1906 Mr. Alexander relating to the internal om} 
Graham and Mr. Locke wrote to the Clerk of the London building.” That was on 


: : etition and 
that“ Mr. W. E. Tiley, the Council's 
the competitors in 

the offer of assintance contained in the letter of 26th July final stage should rote for the third Assecaor, who will act 
1905. On the 6th of March 1906 the Secretary wrote to only in that stage.” The 


| } raph went on to say that, 
the Clerk to the London County Couneil thanking him for “following the panes 


it la proposed to 
Th ul competitor, if ap- 
th the Council's official archi- 
ower in all matters 
. ; and construction of the 
the @ath Joly 106, They must 


County Council that they had given moat careful con- bear that date in mind. On 22nd November 1906 Mr. 
sidleratices 4 tv ties onthe oon February, and they go Locke wrote to the Clerk of the L.C.0,: “In view of the 


on: “Our Counoil consider that the only way of securing 


or other o « Ly individanlined porsanality to deal with 


the problem under properly détined conditions.” Thatwns communication of 22nd & 
the eplatolary exegliance to which he roferred earlier, about Mr. Riley. He wout refer to that 
“The method most likely to achieve this result ia to Her Gth teas eeane sone ee 
rh support a “preliminary: an Becrotary LA. a Ver, 7 

fital competition,” and think, * with the view to sesuring Establishment Committee of the L.C.0. 
that come of the leading architects ahall take part in the take advantage of the offer, ae Commi 
competition, six shall be invitod to eampete in the final  eoncladed thelr consideration © bis Reet Oa" ‘Tha 
nope egg oumerd_ Shor atl a en 

themselves to the London County Council they “ venture Mowing the oullines of the comps. 
Council on Slat July 1006," 
be called absolutely 

. The question 

ngs of the site, 


iin A competition ne 


wtage,"* and na they 


Council's Angual Report for 1905-06 a paragraph (page 349, 


the Council had Pitan 
Council, and that they had advised “a combined open and 


invited competition to be judged by a jury of Asseasors,"” = © o Ins 
The bead of course wero Lamy comnek Ay He mains plan in order that the 


tained thatthe headsofthatechemeshouldhavebeen brought nce in regard to it. In the Jocuxat for: 
: dy, and should have bean eae er 1906 (p. 123), under the healing * © 
then have had paragraph setting forth the 


before tha ener Body 





» supreme importance,” dte., asking for 
a really broadly treated and fine work such as the London the site," so that they may offer s 


County Ci : lie desire is to obtain by come ment conditions of the compe 
unty Council naturally desire in to obtain by some mene (Mr. Woodward) wante 


to append the hends of a scheme for giving effect to the Minutes of the Council showin 
principle." He (the speaker) would 1 aire fron te thai tition which wits approved a iin 
they had never heard « word of all this until now. In the That was an instance of w: 
: unnecessary interiine ve te 

Jocnsat, 12th May 1906) appe shortly stating that of the plan, the question of the Sis 
offered Saetonta te the 3 rw County and the position of the buildings upon the site were all 

: matters for the competitors. There was no necessity what- 

“1 ever for the Institute Council to send in and ask for the 
might give their advice or assist- 
"there was a 
fact that some recommendations 


“a copy of the plan of 
gestions before the 
ly drawn up.” He 

| the Meeting to note that in that 

d November not a word was said 

directly. On 

wrote to the 

» regrotting that the 


the conditions which will 
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of the Establishment Committee of the L.0.C. had 
beeen mundo pane: that, iader alia, there were to be two 
Assessors, Mr. Norman Shaw and Mr. Riley, and that the 
Establishment Committee recommend that eight archi- 
tects be inviled to submit designs in the final competition 
—vit., Messrs. John Belehor, William Flockhart, Ernest 
George, Henry T. Hare, T. G. Jackson, E. L. Lutyens, 

E. W. Mountford, and Nicholson & Corlette. The par 
uraph on: “The successful architect would be 
assigned the work of carrying out the design in conjunction 
with the Council's architect, the successful architect re. 
celving olne-tenths of the usual) commission of § per cent. 
and the Council's architect receiving the remaining one- 
tenth." That was the communication brought before the 
Institute, and following the lines of whieh the Institute was 
thoroughly conversant in the previous correspondence, 
On 7th January 1007 (Jovmwan, 12th January 1907, p. 
162, ef seq.) he (Mr. Woodward) directed the attention of the 
Institute to the fact that the eight selected architects were 
to send in their designs three months after the preliminary 
designe had been sent in, and that seven of the eight selected 
architecta were members of the Inatitute. He did not 
suggest on the previous occasion when he had referred to 

this matter, and he was not going 1 ! 
| riety idler rey 


ence was made to it in w paragraph to which he should 
presently refer, He never made a cuggestion that the 
object of the Council in meddling with public bodies was 
to introduce to those public bodies any member of the 
Couneil or of the Institute, but it was a fact that, what- 
ever the object of the Council was, six out of the eight 
eeleoted finally by the London County Council wore mem- 
bere of the Institute Council, seven of the eight were 
members of the Institute, and there was only ono asked 
who was not n member of the Institute. Whatever the 
object was, the result wae that the interference of the 
Council of the Institute with public bodiew had reaulted in 
the selection of members of the Gouncil for the im- 
portant works in question. The beads of the oom. 
tition scheme were appended to the letter of ard April 
106, which letter waa at the request of the President 
brought up and read at the meeting of 7th January 1007. 
Not until that meeting of 7th January 1907 had any of the 
two thousand members of the Institute any knowledge atall 
of the correspondence that he had just ‘Sei referring. bo. 
It was only when the President asked the Secretary to 
read the letter suggesting that the Council should give the 
heads of the final competition that they heard anything 
about it. So far as he was concerned, had he known what 
had taken P lace at the Institute he should probably have 
made the observations which had oeeurred to him since, 
and they would probably have been observations which 
would have prevented the Council falling into the un- 
fortunate result which thoy had fallen into by their un- 
necessary meddling. The main features, then, ol this 
B.LB.A, scheme are aa follows :—(1) A Preliminary and 
Final Competition, The Preliminary, open to “all arehi- 
tects "'; the Final, to ten selected designs, and «ix of the 
leading architects to be invited by the L.C.C. The Pre- 
eenayt fren iste hry drawn to n scale of “82 feet 
to the inch, the Final to } inch to the foot." Evidently 
very carefally thought-out detail thin! (2) The “jury of 
Assessors’ to consist of (a) one to be appointed by the 
comnpetitors in the | inary Competition. This one to 
be oe by the Preliminary competitors themselves, 

(b) The Su tending Architect of the London Count 
Council; (c) an architeot appointed by the Presi. 
n (a) architect whose dosign is 
sélected as beat by the Asseesors in the Final Competi- 
Hon shall be appointed as architect for the new build. 
ing, unless there ere in the opinion of the Assecsors 

my Erave reason to the contrary.” On 1th Januar 
IT the Secretary of the | tite wrote te the 
County Council iiggesting the 
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extension of time to ning months, of which six ehall be 
devoted to the first competition. In the Jovewa: of 
26th January 1907 (p. 203) there was a note that the 
London County Council had adopted the suggested addition 
of one month, In the Jowanan of Oth February 1007 
(p- 225) the Conditions of the new County Hall Competition, 
an passed by the London County Council at their meeting 
on Sth February, were published. In the Joumxan ¢ 

23rd February 1907 (p. 291) the date was announced for 
the delivery of the designs for the first stage —both Foreign 
aod English—as noon on 27th August 1907, In the 
Jovmxat of (th March 1907 (p. 856, ef seg.) he (Mr. Wood 
ward paar ny nae to ' os termed the. seen 
ness « © Council respecting its communications wil 

the London County Council in regard to the new County 
Hall Competition, He did not know eo much then as he 
knew now about that competition, and Mr. E. 'T. Hall, who 
was in the Chair, in defending the Council of the Institute 
said that in “ this instance the London Coanty Council had 
saked, not the Royal Institute, but the Council of the 
Royal Institute, to make su ons.” Was that a 
correct statement alter what he had just read? The 
words of Mr. Hall were that the L.C.C, had asked the 


th 
epimers resi, erorrian ii But, as he (Mr. Woodward) 
had already told the seating, it was in 1908, before the echo 
of the voices of the L.C.C, had died away, that that letter, 
full of that epistolary excellence to which he had already 
referred, was written, Further, Mr. Hall anid this: “As 
& matter of fact, the gist of what was being done was 
published in the Jovexat, nod was referred to at the last 
Annual Meeting. If Mr. Woodward had read his Jornwat 
he would not have been ignorant of what was going on." 
It was of 1 agar be (Mr. Woodward) got to the: d- 
ence which he had had the pleasure of reading which 
passed between the Council of the Institute and the London: 
County Council that he had any knowledge, not only of the 
gist, but any knowledge of the barest outline of what tho 
Council had been doing. In a letter dated 26th March 
1007 the Secretary of the Institute wrote to the Clerk of 
the London County Council calling attention to the state- 
mash ter the London vubhos Petree that “ the conditions 
of the competition have bee wed by the Roya 
Institute of British Architects " and that" pies vonaltions 
have never been submitted to their consideration,” The 
Secretary in this letter drew particular attention to 
Instructions 8 and 9, Instruction 6 (vide Jovnnat, 
ith February 1907) provides that the official architect is to 
! Honary power in all matters relating to internal 
cconomy, building construction, and stability,” while he 
ia to have conjoint authority with the architect in super- 
intendence and in emritying for payments. The Council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects fools “ that it 
is against the public interest that any part of the respon- 
sibility of the selected architect for carrying out the whole 
bruni bedines which he has designed should be withdrawn from 
him." Hoe should make a brief reference to thai now, but 
how the employment of Mr, Riley, with his intimate know: 
ledge of the requirements of the London Coun Council, 
could in any way be against the public interest. he ahould 
ack the members of the Council, or the Chairman of that 
Meeting, to define. Was it detrimental) ta the public 
arden ge eteepte like Mr. Riley should be employed, an 
Me whole reaponsibility rather should be the 
ted archites le rer Al 


ventured to say, of a man who was thoroughly : tainted 
with the requirements of the L.C.C., and would aave the 
selecten! architect an immense amount of trouble in the 
Carrying-out of the work. Instruction 9 of the Conditions 
merely referred to he Payment —vis., 5 r cent. on the 
total ocet of the comp! building, divisible between the 
two a arek tat the proportion of nine-tenths to the suc 
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architect. The Secretary in his letter to the County Council 
sald nothing definitely about Condition 9, but referred to 
Conditions 4 and ®. The Council mentioned the objections 
they had to Condition 8, but said nothing about the objec- 
tion they had to Condition 9. As Condition # was oeelre 
question of ao he could scarcely believe that t 

: ich Mr. Riley would give to the architect 
selected for the job was not worth more than £4,000 when 
the architect who carried out the work would have £36,000. 
The architect, with all the assistance he was to have with 
— Racy. out ee ras boilers to some payed arranged 
or him, leaving him only the prep mn of the desi, 
and details of the building, SEL he toca: be well 
rewarded by receiving £96,000, and ee ihe te 
o wom of only £4,000 waa to go to Mr. Hiley, he- 
cause if Mr, Riley was to be j int architect he certainly 
onght to have a joint ownership in the emolument, ariel 
therefore he would have £20,000 instead of £4,000, Then 
the Council, in the letter he was referring lo, went on 
to say that they urgently press upon the consideration of 
the London County Couneil that Instructions Nos, 8 and 
ahould be amended so as to appoint the successinl competitor 
as sole architect, and to provide for Mr. W. E. Riley, the 
official architect, to act as consulting architect. Further, 
the letter refers to the “ well-established principle of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects binding on all ite 
members that no Assessor shall accept the appoint. 
ment to oct as architect to carry out & building 
the designs for which he has to adjudicate." The esta- 
blished was of course, was that set forth in Clanse 
of the Regulations for Competitions isened by the Institute. 
On 29rd April 1907 Mr. Locke, in a further letter to the 
London County Oounceil, referred to » note in the Daily 
News stating that the London County Couneil wns not 
committed to the seheme for the building of tha new County 
Hall, and urging the London County Council to come to an 
immediate decision in the matter, No reply from the 
London County neil had apparently been received to 
these last twocommunications, He (Mr. Woodward) really 
did not wonder at it, for thia was an instance in which he 
knew that if such communications cume to the Borough 
Council at Hampstead, not only would they not reply, but 
the Town Clerk nent er ee nested to write to 
the Council of the Institute and be not to trouble 
them with any more of their communications. If mem- 
hers referred to the Jowmwran they would see now the posi- 
tion in which the Institute had placed itself. The Coun- 
cil, referring to this matter in their Annual Report, said - 
“The London County Council drew up the conditions on 
the lines indicated in the original suggestions of the Insti- 
tute Council referred to in the last Annual Report, but 
several important modifications were made, and the details 
embodied in the Conditions which were finally issued were 
not submitted to the Institute Connell." He had already 
sail—and he was prepared to prove—that the main lines of 
the conditions of that competition were suggested by the 
Institute Council and carried ont by the London County 
Connell, He could prove that up to the hilt. “In these 
original siggestions,” say the Institute Council in their 
Report, “the Institute Counell did not contemplate the 
international character of the competition, but, acting on 
the alvioe of the Competitions Committee, refrained from 
taking any representations on the cp when the in- 
tention of the London County Council became known.” 
But it would be found on reference to the Conditions that 
the Conneil in thelr suggestions to the L.C.C. had recom- 
mended that it should be open to “all architects." That 
word “all was referred to when the matter was before 
them nt a previous meeting. Of course “ all architects” 
would inelude every architect, British or foreign. If they 
did not mean all, they should have made it clear that 
Ppisieeas tie of other countries were en be areca = 
Connoil’s report goes on: “ Al suggestion the 
Institute the Landon County Council has extended the 





whole time required for the preparation of drawings to nine 
montha, of which six are to be devoted to the preliminary 
stage, The Institute Council have also addressed a com- 
munication to the London County Council protesting 
against the appointment of their official architect in the 
dual capacity of Assessor in the competition and joint 
nrehitect to the building." Members present, cont ned 
Mr. Woodward, were all tical men ; they knew the his- 
tory of this case; they knew whatan Asaeseor waa; they 
knew what a joint architect was; and they must bear in 
mind the exact position of Mr. Riley with reference to this 
mutter, Clause 3 of the Regulations for Competitions 
above referred to was no doubt an excellent one, but it 
conld not be held to apply in this case. And why this pro- 
test? He supposed he would be told that it was not a 
protest because of the one-tenth, He should be sarprised 
to hear the Council of the Institute suggesting anything of 
that sort, He did not believe they woul! suggest it. if 
it waa not the one-tenth, it was becanse they proposed to 
say that Mr. Riley was to be the joint architect. He waa 
to be nothing of the sort, and there could be no question 
that the position Mr, Riley was to occupy Was, 85 he (Mr. 
Woodward) had said at the meeting, withor knowing any 
thing of the correspondence, to sit at ithe aide of Mr. Nor- 
man Shaw and the other Asseasors and give the advioe 
which only he could give as to the particular domestic 
requirements of the building to beerected. They could not 
by oe straining of the English language, by any atrain- 
ing of common sense, 4 that Mr. Biley waa acting 
as Assessor and joint architect im this matter. There- 
fore he ventured to suggest that the protest which had been 
sent to the London County Council was most unfortunate. 
The Institute Council had had their st from the begin- 
ning. The London County Council had very judiciously, 
he thought, adopted the Institute Council's s ation in 
1905 as to the heads of this competition, and if Condi- 
tions of the competition were read now they would find that 
the main heads of it were precisely on the lines the Inati- 
tute Council hnd suggested, and at an early date they had 
been carefully apprised by the London County Council of 
the appointment of Mr, Riley. The Institute Counell 
knew this; they had opportunities time after time when 
he (Mr. Woodward) was «peaking in that room, and in 
their subsequent negotiations in November 106 they had 
a aplendid opportunity to ray what they had said only 
reoently with regard to the appointment of Mr. Riley. He 
did not know quite how to conelude—whether to conclude 
with n motion, or whether to get the sense of the Meeting. 
Fut he did say most warnestly that he h the Co 
would reconsider what they had said to the London County 
Council; that they would think that alter reviewing all the 
facta of the enae, looking at them as they are, and mot 
attempting to play either upon the word “ Assessor '* or 
“joint architect,” they had come to the conclusion that 
they had in this instance committed an error, and that they 
would withdraw the protest they had sent. He felt sure 
that if the 1,500 or 2,000 members of the Institute were pre: 
sent, and they were thoroughly acquainted with what h 
taken place, a very large majority of them would aay that 
the Counell ought not to have made this * protest’; they 
ought to have been satisfied with the pos tion the London 
County Council had taken wp, that the: had every cont 
dence that Mr. Riley could not exceed his duties, because, if 
- roa carefully the terms of the competition, they would 
find that he had to report to hia own Council, which showed 
conclusively that his own Council did not intend him to be 
a joint architect. He was to report to them, and therefore 
what Mr. Riley would do was what he suggested and what 
they knew he would do, what the London County Council 
intended he should do—viz.. roped to act ag regards the 
seleaiion of the designs, sitting at the side of the other two 
Assessors, If they thought Mr. Riley was going to exceed 
his duty as an Agseasor, and that he was the paramount 
partner in the three, they would arrive ata wrong conclusion. 
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Mr. Norman Shaw and the other Assessors to be ap- 
pointed by the competitors themachvea would surely not 
ait quietly by and adopt any suggestions Mr, Riley might 
make. Taking all those matters into consideration, he 
ventured to suggest to the Couneil that there waa no harm 
in admitting a fault; there was no harm in saying that 
they had perhaps in this ense gone o littl beyond what 
they should have done, and they would certainly do the 
amende honcrable if they simply withdrew the protest they 
had sent and allowed mailer to gland aa had been 
arrminged. He could assure the Meeting that hoe had no 
interest in this matter whatever. He did not know a soul 
who wae going in for it except the names os published, but 
he did sincerely hope that for the credit of the Institute 
they would come to the conclosion, after due consideration, 
that they ehoold withdraw their protest and let matters 
stand as they are eet forth in the Conditions of Competition. 
Mr. H. Hanpwicxe Lawostox [4.) naked if the Council 
had had any reply from the London County Council with 
# to the protest addressed to them that their official 
architect should not fill the dual eapasity of Assessor to the 
competition and joint architect to the building. 
Tae Coatwas; No; no reply haa yet been received. 
Mr. Lasusrox, continuing, went on to read the paragraph 
headed “Tistrict Surveyors” and concluding with the 
words “urging o retorn to the practice of appointing 
practiaing architecta of high standing.” ‘Those words 
“ architects of high standing," he considered, sugrested » 
romarkable and almost an invidious distinction, Twenty. 
five years ago the phrase waa “architects of established 
repalation.”” What was meant by “architects of high 
standing"? Did it moan honourable men, and men of 
proved ability, who could be trusted with the administra 
tion of the Building Act? Mit meant that, was it expressed 
better by using those worda? Were architects of low 
Standing unless they had » large number of works entrusted 
to them ? Was good fortune to make them of high stand. 
ing, and bad fortane to make them of low standing? He 
would suggest the substitution of the original wording. 
Passing to the paragraph stating that the Counell had 
deemed it advisable to defer consideration of the Ulster 
Society's application for alliance with the Institute, Mr. 
Langston said that that might just as well have been loft 
out of the Report altogether for all the information it gave 
them. He supposed the Council were exercising a sort of 
, banging the door on the Ulster Society 
becuse they found some cause for diagreement with the 
ciety. He thought they ought to be informed 
why the Ulster Society chould not be allied to the Insti. 
tute, All architectural societies had been invited to become 
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tion to the statement in the Practioe Committee's report re 
the Institute Form of Contract, It waa practically admitted, 
he said, that their Form of Contract had niany unlortanate 
Clauses in it which had proved disastrous both to builder 
and architect, not through eg carnage not through any 
collusion with the builler, but simply through spite, He 
referred particularly to Clans: 30. That clause wns a 
danger to all architects using thia Form of Contract; and 
any of therm might find themselves in the aume dilemma 
that unfortunate architect who had lost his case 

in the Court of Appeal. In view of that_fact, he would 
ask the Council to consider the propriety of withdrawing 
from circulation ang further coples of the document. 
of, al any rate, to attach w printed note to the face of 
the document stating that certain clanses were doubify! 
and were under consideration with a view to revision. 
This course would be only fair to architects who did not 
know, and would tend to pot them on their guard inat 
dangerous trap. It could not be eonetived that the 
Committee of the Institute of years ago could 
birthright of the architect, and give 
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way to the demand of the Institute of Builders to the 
effect that the architect should no longer be an arbiter in 
any seni as io whether the work he had designed should bo 
carried out wocording to his conception or not. In conelu, 
dion, the epeaker urged the Council to stop the cirenlation af 
the Porm of Contract, or to append a note to it, np that archi- 
tecta could mse it with thelreyes open, and avoid the pitfall. 

Mr. Fuaxx Linmwan [4.] anid he thonght that the 
Coaneil had scurcely done themselves justice in omitting 
all reference to the work of the Board of Professional 
Defence. The Institute were entitled to know that most 
useful action had been taken by the Board in a case where 
the Institute Scale of Charges wns in question. ‘The matter 
had come under his own notice, and he knew all the facts. 
Summons: were igened im the case, and the action was set 
down for trial; bot, owing to the moral backing afforded by 
the Board of Professional Defence, the charges on the 
account doe to the architect were paid up in full, with costs, 
a week before the date appointed for the trinl. He thought 
the action of the Board in that ease should be browglit to 
the notice of members, that they might see that the Boa 
which waa only instituted two or three years ago had not 
lnpaed into Himbo, and that another handle might not be 
given to people who seemed only too ready to deny that the 
Institute ever did any good. He should like to any that the 
eucorsa! rub pagsun yor of the Board in the onae hen alludes! 
lo wae doe in great measore to Mr. Gruning, who had given 
very considerable. personal attention to the case. 

The Secnerantexplainod that the tnatter had been brought 
before the Board of Professional Defence, bot befare they 
could take any action worth while reporting to the Council, 
nos to pet the Council's authority to go farther in the 
matter, the action was settled, Hence the matter waa not 
reported to the Council ut all, and therefore did not appear 
in thelr Anonal Report. | 

Mr. C. A. Baonre [F.) euid he should like to make a re- 
mark with reference to the Institute Form of Contract. A 
contract form was like a pudding. One did not know quite 
how good it was or how bad it was until it was anbjected 
to some sort of trinl, Their Contract Form had got into 
Court, and was upheld, ‘Then the ease was carried to the 
Court of Appeal. The Court of Appeal squelehed their un- 
fortunate Contract Form, and pave a judgment showing that 
certain clauses of that contract were not only not in agree 
ment but were in absolute antagoniam. ‘Thal waa the judg: 
ment of the Courtof Appeal." As a resalt of that jodgraeni 
—and he felt bound to point it out, with all the serioamess 
that the ease demanded—the mebers uf the Institute had 
been exposed for a considerable time to a very serious risk, 
and to # riak which they ough! nol fo be called upon to 
face. As soon aa the judgment in the Courtof Appeal was 
perry ab circulation of the Inatitute Form of Contes 











Hould have been stopped. He had said that to the 
Council, and he repeated it in that room. Ho had gone very 


thoroughly inte the question. He bad censed to nee the 
Form of Contract himself, and he had prevented many of 
hia friends from using it and exposing the mielyes to this 
very serious tiak. There was no question at all about the 
risk. He ware member of the Sub-Committee of the Prac: 
Hee Committee which had been dealing with this matter, 
and be knew what hind taken place. Hut he was exceed- 
ingly glad Mr. Langston had brought the matter forwarl, 
because it confirmed the action he himeelf had taken. In 
conclusion, he wished to say publicly to all the members 
Of the Institute that if thoy ned that Form of Contract 
they incurred a very, vory serious risk. ) 
_, fur Cusmutay, replying to the points raised doring the 
diseoasion, said he was gure he was wpeaking on behalf o 
all his colleagu ued on the Connell when he said thot they 
valued very Mr. Woodward's tamarke upon their 
Annual Report, Thoy comddered that the very sound 
* Jovenan, 24th Dee. 1904, p. 1: | Times, 
15th Dee, 1904. 2m, seen 
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commoncenee he hrought to bear upon it, and the very 
useful remarks he made were of the greatest value to them, 
and they recognised that he did this work of eriticiam prob- 
ably better than any other member of the Inatitute could 
do it, and at the same time he did it in such a charming 
and good-humoured way that it wasdifficult for anyone to 
take offence. ‘The Mate mn of his criticiam this year was to 
some extent similar to his criticiam on one or two previous 
oceasions; he complained of what he termed the “ secre- 
tiveness "of the Council: whether that view of the Council's 
Report presented itself to other members be did not know. 
He could only say that there was not the slightest desire on 
the part of the Council to conceal anything they had done 
luring the past Session. He could only say that if every 
subject dealt with by the Council were pul forward in 
the Annual Report ina way which would explain exactly 
what had been done, id the methods by whieh the con- 
clusions had been arrived at, the Annual Report would 
beoume a document of the dimensions of the Enejyelopxedia 
firitannier. The only thing they could do in a report of 
this nature was to give w simple indication of the work 
that had been done—very little more, in fact, than an 
enumeration of the gubjects which had been considered, In 
every case where it was possible to do so, they would find 
some indication given of the result which had been arrived 
nt ; for instance, the statement about the deputation which 
waited on the County Council with regard tothe District Sur- 
vevors. The teference concluded with a clause suggesting a 
return to the former custom of map ape arclii- 
tects, That wae a fair sample of the sort of way in which 
the clauses in the 2 iy wore worded, and he suggested that 
that guve sufficient indication of the ipahot of what the 
Conneil had done, and what they had recommended. He 
could assure the General Body that there was not the 
élightest desire on the part of the Council to conceal any- 
thing. In any case where a member of the Institute was 
interested in acy particular «ubject mentioned in the Ke- 
port, and on which he desired further information, it was 
perfectly open to him to come to the Institute, as Mr. Wood- 
ward had done in the ease of the County Hall Competition, 
and see the whole of the correspondence, and got all the 
information he wished on the subject. It was_quite im- 
possible to print it all in the Annual Report, Discussing 
the details of the Roport, Mr. Woodward had asked what 
wna the method of procedure in the Council with regard to 
the nomination of the Royal Gold Medallist of the year. 
Ho did not think ho should be violating any confidence in 
Sellirig: Ham sha: way fe which it was done a4 a rule, 
Members of the Council were invited to send in the names 
of suitable reeipients to the Secretary, and when that had 
been done a finn) selection was arrived at by a ballot in 
the Council. The next question Mr. Woodward raised 
was in regard to the pita Tho ser ys Hae 
report express regret that #o large a number of otuder 
romnsin on the list without proceeding to tho Final 
Examination, Mr, Woodward's view was that that might 
apet be due to the examination being too severe. 
‘hat might be. He (the Chairman) thought that probably 
one of iho onusea was that a considerable proportion 
of pupila, after they had served their articles, probably 
found they were unsuited for the profession, and therefore 
lid not proceed tothe Final Examination, That happened 
in a prewt many cases, and it wna a wiate of affairs upon 
which they as architects ought to congratulate themselves. 
As to the view that the Examinations were too severe, be 
could not agroe with that at all; it seemed to him that 
they ware not anything like so severe as they ought to be, 
reganied ag an examination qualifying men to practise. 
The diffivalty the Institute suffered from was that it was 
almost impossible to make the examination as severe a5 it 
onght to be, and one hoped that as time went on it would 
be possible to make the Final Examination » thoroughly 
practical examination, which when « man had passed 
would ahow that he was qualified to practise as at archi: 





tect. With regard to the deputation to the County Council 
on the subject of the District Surveyors, that was quite a 
recent thing, and he thought the. 4 of the Council 
explained sufficiently what had heen done, Their whole 
point wns that the practice of appointing practising archi- 
tects should be reverted to. Mr. Langston, referring to 
this matter, objected ruther sone to the words “ high 
standing.” He was sure the Council would not object to 
aonepiitg Mr, Langston's wording: their intention waa 
exactly the same as hie, With regard to the Palace of 
Peace protest, Mr. Woodward had asked what the protest 
was about. The Doteh architects, or a number of Dutch 
architeets, were proposing to bring an action apainict 
the Committee of the Carnegie Foundation to upset 
the nward on the ground that it was contrary to the 
instroctions of the cotmpetitiun, and ought not to stand, 
and they had asked the Institute to contribute some- 
thine towards the expenses of ihe action. They had 
alec, he believed, roached those who look part in 
the competition, making them to contribute. hen he 
was in Holland in the latter part of Inst year he was 
shown an opinion of a Dutch counsel on the case, from 
which it appeared to him that there was very little case for 
an aetion, and there was no hope at all for an action to sac- 
ceed. Mogtof the members of the Institute would prob- 
ably agree with him that in an open competition, as » rule, 
there waa very little geound of action for an alleged im- 
proper award, unless it was corrupt, and there was no 
allegation of that kind in the case, The ground on which 
the Council declinmd to take any part in the proceedings 
whe that there waa no hope of success. In the Report of 
the Art Committee there was a reference to a scheme for 
laying oul sronpeelive gape improvements, Very little 
was said about that, and probably it was not sufficient to 
explain what was in the mind of the Art Committee, 
The reason of thal was that the scheme had only just been 
suggested. The Art Committee had srt bee had a 
meeting to consider the subject. The idea at the back of 


‘that scheme was something on the lines of what waa done 


in America, in Washington, aud other cities. That ap- 
peared to be e very excellent principle to adopt, and it 
was on those lines they wished to go in regard to the 
question of poblic improvements. The most merions part 
of Mr. Woodward's criticisms was with respect to the 
County Hall Competition. Mr, Woodward complained that 
the Institute generally was not taken into the confidence 
of the Council before the Council made any recommend 

tions with regard to the conduct of the competition, He 
waa sure that if it had been at all practicable for the 
Council of the Institute to get the advice af the Gener] 
Body they would have been only too delighted to have had 
it. ‘But from the nature of the circumstances it was 
impossible for anything of the sort to be atiempted, 
In the first place, the communications which came to the 
Institute from the County Council were to a vory great 
extent confidential communications. The scheme was 
not initiated ; it was not publie property, Tha London 
County Council asked the Institute Council—not the 
Generel Body—for their advice, and it would have been 
highly improper for the Council to take the only course 
they could have taken if they wished to have the opel ncn 
of the general body of members—vix., to call a general 
meeting to consider it If anyone conkidered the p 
hility of their haying taken such a course, and Ihed a 
meeting, they would see that it woold have been a perfect 
Babel. They would never have arrived at any conclusion, 
and would never have been able to make any recummenia- 
tion at all. There would have been fifty different opinions 
from fifty different people. It hal been a difficult thing, 
even In the oomperalively small bely of the Council, to 
arrive af sufficient unanimity to formulate a practicable 
scheme, ‘They appointed a small Committee to do it, and 
the upshot of it was that the Council sent those recorn- 
mendations, of which members now knew the gist, to the 
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County Connell. Mer. Woodward, as he tnderstood it, entirely 
approved of those suggestions, and he gathered from his 
remarks that if they had had a meeting, and the whole body 
had considered the matter, that those were the very things 
he would have suggested, because he entirely approved of 
them. Mr. Woodward did not suggest that be could have 
improved upon them in any way. Mr. Woodward had 
found fault with some of the letters which had emannted 
from the Council at various times in connection with this 
project. He found fault with the Institute Council writing 
to the County Council and asking for a plan of the site 
before the competition wag instituted, nnd he seemed to 
etyyrest that it was a atapid and rather a silly thing to do, 
He did not know whether the Meeting dinteact any explann- 
tlon as to what the Council wanted and what their ideas 
were; bot be thought it was generally understood what 
was méeantbyit. The Council thought they might possibly 
make some suggestions aa to the ahape of the site, or as to 
the building lines, which might have been of value. Prob- 
ably some people might consider now thet the plan of the 
site os it waa laid out was able of Limy ment, and 
that for such an important building something better than 
the building lines might perhaps have been devised. That 
was What they had in their minds, and some of them had 
an idew that they could have improved upon it. That was 
all they were trying to do. Poasibly, if they had had the 
plan of the site, they might have come to the conelusion 
that they could not improve upon it, and then, of course, 
they should have done nothi With regard to the siatus 
of Mr, Riley, he did not think he was at liberty to any moch 
on that subject, beenuse the Council had written a letter to 
the County Counell, and this had not yet been mplied to. 
The matter, m fact, was sub judice, and he did oot think 
he was called upon to give any expression of his own 
opinion on the subject. With regard to Mr. Langston’s 
question aa to the Ulster Society and the Roval Inetlinte 
of the Architects of Ireland, the reason why the Council 
had not acceded to the request of the Ulster Society to be 
affiliated with the Institute was because they had received 
gm very airong protest against euch affiliation from the 
ublin Soelety, that is, the Institute of Architects for the 
whole of Ireland. The viewo! the Dublin Society was that 
the Ulster Society waa comprised in their provifice, and 
that the Institute, recognising the Dublin Society, onght 
not to recognise another body which they considered to be 
under their jurisdiction, As there appeared to bea con- 
flict of opinion among the Irish architecta on the gub- 
ject —a domestic quarrel so to speak—ithe Connell of the 
Institate did not consider that they were called upon ta 
place themselves in a judicial position and to decide which 
WIL + hen which was wrong, and thet wae the reason 
their decision on the anbject had been suspended. [Tt was 
merely suspended until they could have an opportunity 
either of coming again and occupying their former 
relative positions, or of deciding that oe were going to be 
twoentirely and totally independent bodies. He thought 
the Meeting would agroe that it would have heen highly 
improper for the Counell to have taken any sides in the 
matter, and that it was moch better to leave it in the way 
the Council decided to leave it. With regard to the 
Form of Contract it was stated in the report that the 
Practice Committee had the whole question under con- 
sideration, and that the Councl! authorised the Practice 
Committee to obtain Councel’s opinion on certain sugges. 
tions which they had made for the amendment of the Form 
of Contract, It would be quite impossible to attach any slip 
or qualifying document to the Porm of Contract at present, 
becwuae the whole thing had been oth after years of 
negotiation with the Institute of Builders, and it would he 
impossible to do anything of that kind without their con. 
went. It would be a mowt diffieult thing, probably a matter 
which would involve a great deal of discussion, to pet any 
agrectnent with the Inetitate of Builders aa to any mudli- 
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fication of thatform. Of course, if after full eon 
and after getting counsel's opinion and the sug | 
the Prnetice Committee, it should be consid wise and 
necessary to make these alterations, they should enter 
into negotintion with the Institute of Builders, and the 
Form of Contract would be amended. But ean tia 
be done without their assent. He had, he believed, 
answered all the questions that had been raised, and he 





ld now put the | t to the vote, 
Mr. Mavarce EB. Apaws asked to be allowed to aay a fow 
words before the Report was put to the vote. He thought 


it would come rather plessanily to allude to something 
which had given them universal satisfaction during the 
past year, and that was the success of the Congress which 
took place last Joly. He noticed that there waa a sum of 
sin, be fvegii fren the Suticane vay in wah De 
Tuing, be thought, from the j way in which { 


: n managed. He 
the Honorary Secretary that evening that the proposal 
which was moots! some time ago, that some re con 


would be made on behalf of the Institute inle who 
had sesistel so materially in making the Conference 
the succens it waa, had not lowt sight of. It would 
be a satiefaction to others, as it was to him, to know 
that that propos] was to be realised in some form ot 
another. He did mot wish in making these remarks to com- 
mit the Conneil in any way; he only thought it would bea 
satisfaction to members to know that the officials would be 
recognised in the way that had been suggested. There was 
one other point he wiahed to refer to—viz., with regard to 
thia building contract. With all deference to what had fallen 
from the Chairman, and without committing themaelves to 
any breach of confidence with the Institute of Builders, be 
thought that in the meantime it would be very judicions on 
the part of the Institute not to publish this document an 
more. In view of the disastrous experience of one of thelr 
own members, who, in uence, had ceased to be a 
member, he thought that the circulation of the Form should 
be sw anti! some real information was obtained, 
That, surely, they could do without any breach of confi- 
dence, or any breach of good faith with the Inatitate of 
Builders. Why could not that Px done? Why should 
they jeopardise their members in the way Mr. Brodie had 
ao grapl omadt se hanetty them * Why was it desired to go 
on publishing the document if there waa any risk—and they 
knew there was a riak, whatever the counsel's opinion that 
they wore obtaining might be—and whatever the Practice 
Committee might say? The Court of Appeal had pro- 
nounced against the document, and surely that ought to 
be good enough for them. 

Tur §, replying to Mr, Adama’s first point, anid 
that the #600 in hand on the Congress Account waa not 
really net balance; they still had to publish the Compte- 
rendy. With regard to the suggestion that the officials of 
the Institute who had eo great a part in organising the 
Congress should have some recognition, that had earn 
been done. All the officials of the Institute had reel 
recognition in one form or another some time ge. 

Mr. Woonwano, rising again, auld thal before the ore ol 7 
was put to the vote, if he was quite in order, he should 1) 
to say what he was sure would be echoed hy everyone 
that room. He wished to thank the Chairman for the 
cecdingly courteous and foll way in which he had replie 
to the criticisms on the Report. Nothing could huve 
more satisfactory, and he ventured to any that what 
soning had told them that evening, brief and 
cise Aa wae, Wak & complete refutation | 
(Mr. Woodward) had been = . If the Council 
pat in their Report what the Chairman had so tersel ¥ 
from the Chair, he should scarce! y have had « word to say. 

The Report, having = put from the Chair, waa carrh 

Y, and the other business of 1 ¢ wi 
ast ae aa usiness of the Meeting 
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SPECIFICATION FOR PAINTS, ce. 
By R. J, Axarn, M.Inst.C.B. [4.|. 
[See page 461.) 


The question of tho quality and durability of 

int used in architectural work is ene of eonsider- 
able importance, but it frequently happens that there 
is rere Ska binding in the specification than 
that it shall be com of a“ basis of genuine 
white lead, free from impurities,"’ to which is added 
a note that samples may be taken and submitted 
for analysis. Tho difficulty usually experienced by 
the analyst is to know to what standard the sample 
is to he tested, oapecially with the various coloured 


paints of which no mention is made in the specifi- 
cation. To meet this difficulty, and so that the 
contractor may know the quality of paint, &c., 
which will be required of him, the writer has ob- 
tained particulars of their composition, which give 
a reliable standard of purity. It is not assumed 
that the list is by any means exhaustive or complete, 
but it ig herewith submitted for the use of other 
members, who may find a need for the informa- 
tion. 


SPECIFICATION FOR PAINTS, VARNISHES, dtc. 
(Percentages calculated on Original Pigments Undried.) 


Description 


Quality. 


Toaeieetien Z , . Refined, genuine American, free from adulteration (optical rotation not lesa than +4° 4° in 


100-mm. tobe). 


Tenenne . = : . Finest. Ono part of terebine, 


whon mixed with 16 parts of linseed oil and spread in a 


thin layer on a ginas plate, and kept at » temperature of 60° F., must dry in 8 hours. 
To contain not less than 10 per cent. metallic oxides. 

Vauwunes . . . « All varnishes to be made from the beat pure gums mod oils, to Now easily, dry lustrous 
and with a firm coat, in 18 to 24 hours. 


Dats : “ 


To contain not less than 20 per cent. of lend or manganese preparati 


Wore Lean © «Te contain not less than 25 per cont. or more than 30 per cent. hydrated oxide, 


Hen Leap . . 


from prrit 
Ocwne . shen ie 


To contain not more than % per cent. of impurities, to be good colour, amooth, and frep 


Genuine, of good colour and body. Free from barytes or other base mineral. 


Buust Uuaen =. ~Si«wsSt*é‘“S;:*ésST contin nt lowe than 45 per cent. oxide of iron and 15 per cent. manganese dioxide. 
Free from barytes or other base mineral. To be fine, well ground, and free from grit. 


Poarce Beown 


. , Containing not less than @ per cent. oxide of iron, gow? colour, and free from grit 
Containing not less than 40 to 45 per cent. silica, 20 to 25 per cent. alaminium oxide, 


9 to 10 per cont. sulphur. To be fine and free from gritty matter. 


Uurmisasine Boor 
Vermox . . «, « Pure sulphide of mercury; 
Vuxerinx Ren . Than upiatatos not less than 25 


ash not to exceed 0-5 per cent. 
to 30 per cent. oxide of iron. Free trom barytes. or other 


Ixuuy Rep. . . . ‘To contain not less than 97 per cent. oxide of iron, Strong in colour, and well pround. 
Siuexxa Beant. ; . Containing not less than 70 per ent. oxide of iron, Fine, good colour, and free from grit. 
Srcxwa Haw. . , Containing not leas than 6) per cent. oxide of iron, Fine, good colour, and {ree from grit. 
Crmomx, Laatox, axon Onaxok Pure commercial, of a fine colour. 


Brtxewnx Guexs 


= - 


amc Wrrre 


To contain not less than 15 per cent. lead chromate, well ground and good body, 
: ; . Pure zine oxide, well made, free from grit. 


Laur Buc. =. : . Containing 95 a cent. carbon, mineral matter not to exeeed 3 per cent. Free from 
nburnt oi 


tion burn 


VEGETAMLE Brack .  , Containing 97 per cent. carbon. 
Puosstan Bice. ; F To contale sai sa kin 40) per cent. oxide of iron, Ash must be soluble in dilute acid, 


Fine and free from gri 


Fatraty Gneen . 


it. 
_ Po contain not less than 10 per cent Jead chromate. : : 
To spelt seh faan than 98 ta 80 per cent. copper oxide and S55 to 56 arsenious oxide. 


Esoumun Gouin Lear (pzsr) ” Unadaltorated with any foreign material, and must be supplied to whatever tint is required. 


25 leaves per 


book. ee 
Rev Oxme , - z . Containing not less than 65 per cent. oxide of Lron. Fine mun bright in colour. 
The architect will submit such materials as may be necessary, whether included in the schedule or not, to an analyst 


(to be chosen by the architect 


wer: \ for onalys 
equal to the quality or standard specifi 


4 and should the report of the analyst indicate that the matorials are not 
3 s edie, or afe not genuine, or do not conform to the specification in any 


way, the cost of the analysis will bu deducted from any moneyy due or becoming duc to the contractor, and the con- 
tractor must, on tesaither cotise from the architect, remove tho rejected articles and supply others equal to the standard 


specitied within two da 


Samples of the abated will be taken on the site, and 


when in the condition for use on the building. The con- 


tractor or hia representative will be advised that samples are about to be tuken in order that he may be present or bo 
represented. The samples will be divided into three parts, to be then and there separated, and each part will be marked, 
staled, or fastened op in such manner aa its nature will permit. One part will be delivered to the contractor or his 
representative, one part will be retained for future comparison, and the third part will be submitted to the analyst. If 


the contractor or his representative fail to be present, no question will be 
should the analyses prove unfavourable. 


wuthenticity of the gam 


wed to be raised afterwards as to the 


Communications criticising or extending this apecification are invited from members and others. 
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CHRONICLE. 

A Court of Building for London. 

The Times of the 20th cd ig published the fol- 
lowing letter from the President 

Srm,—The admirable letter from Mr. John W. 

Simpson published in your issuo of March 20 [see 

Jounnan, 18th April, p. 414] dealing with the 

above subject is of the gravest importance to all 

owners of property, and the suggested reforms in 

the conduct of the preliminaries to building opera- 


tions are worthy of the most careful consideration. 

The difficulties, contradictions, and ambiguities 
of the various Building Acts, with their numerous 
by-laws, schedules, and regulations, are, perhaps, 
most patent to architects, who have in this matter 
bo evolve order from chaos, and their task is ren- 
dered extremely diffieult by the present machinery 
for carrying out the administration of the law. 

Mr, John W. Simpson is to be commended for 
directing attention to this subject, which, as he 
says, by the Act of 1905 “has now brought 
matters to the climax of impossibility,” for not 
only are all Carrey buildings bronght under the 
domain of this Act, but its retrospective character 
will have a far-reaching effect on all existing build- 
ings, and it is safe to assume that it will entail the 
expenditure of many thonsands of pounds for 
which no return can be hoped, either in increased 
public ssfety or structural improvement, Its ad- 
ministration is likely to lead to grave differences of 
opinion between architects, sie gate owners, and 
the London County Council, and consequent legal 
expenditure by all parties; und the silvocaey of 
the establishment of a Court of Building for London 
ig an attempt to deal with this complicated problem 

The Couneil of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects are in cordial speperny with the prin- 
ciple of the seheme so ably put forward by Mr, 
John W. Simpson; and they have appointed a 
special committee to a Na into the subject, to 
gather together information bearing upon it, and, 
if possible, to suggest the main principles govern- 
ing the constitution of such a Court, in the hope 
that their labours will be of service to the whale 
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community. When the Council of the Royal Insti- 
tute have considered their committee's report, they 
may again crave the hospitality of your columns 
for the purpose of laying their suggestions before 
the public,—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
THos, E. Contourr, 
President RIB.A, 


Proposed Legislation on Town Planning. 

The resolution on town development passed " 
the House of Commons on the lst inst. shoul 
greatly encourage those members of the Institute 
who have tried to arouse interest in the develop- 
ment of our cities and towns upon lines of reasoned 
and intelligent design. Tho haphazard methods of 
the jerry-builder, tempered by the borongh en- 
gineer's insistence on “ tout i l’égout,” have pre- 
vailed so long in England as to be almost identified 
in the public mind with“ Habeas corpus” and the 
liberty of the subject. | | 

It is therefore most gratifying to find tho 
Government of the day accepting, and the House 
expressing it unanimous agreement with, auch i 
resolution ag that of Mr. Whitwell Wilson. That 
definite proposals may be pat forward at an early 
date is much to be hoped. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects should 
at once recognise its great responsibility im this, 
which is essentially an architect's, question. Every 
assistance in its power should be given to the 
Members of Parliament interested, or engaged, in 
the beautifying of our cities ; and clearand atrnight- 
forward principles for their guidance should be laid 
down without delay. It ia most desirable that the 
Institute should take this opportunity of proving 
its utility to the Legislature and the public as 
a practical and constructive body. Advice is wel- 
come in the early stages of such o scheme, whilo 
the belated criticism of proposals already formu- 
lated by others is apt to appear ungracious, and is 
generally ineffective. | 

Tt may be added that the Art Standing Com- 
mittee has the matter already before it, and will 
welvome and mach appreciate further communica 
tions and suggestions from other members of the 
Inatitute. Joun W. Sipson, 

Chairman, Irt Commilles 


The following is the resolution referred to:— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, local 
authorities should be granted by legislation the 
power of laying out suburba for building upon # 
ritional plan, which shall include adequate air- 
pace, convenient grounds for recreation, and facili- 
ties for locomotion, 80 proventing the grave evils 
which result from overcrowding in and around 
promt cities,” 

Mr. Whitwell Wilson, member for South 6t. 
Pancras, in moving the resolntion,* commonted on 
the dull monotony in the architecture of our 













* The report is from The Times of the 2nd inst. 
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suburban streets and the manner in which houses 
were pressed close together back to back. What 
was wanted in the suburbs, he said, was an indis- 
have a certain area of garden space, of least three 
should have a width of not less than 100 feet, and 
only so many houses por acre should be erected. 
There should also be sites available for public 
buildings, accessible playgrounds, and, a3 by as 
possible, the preservation of the rural features of 










the neighbourhood, which went so far to humuanise 
life. was wanted to prevent the building of 


unsuitable suburbs was some | 
lines. There came a time when every empire was 
judged with reference to its cities. At the present 
time we were building at an enormous rate all over 
the country. They should remember that ay 
were not building houses morely for rent, or build- 
ing streets merely for rates, They were really 
building the supreme destinies of this country, and 
of the Colonies which hung upon its a hae 

Mr. Jowett, member for Weat Bra rd, in 

seconding the motion, said that power must be 
given to the local authorities, if necessary, to 6x- 
propriate the owners of land or property which 
conflicted with the general public interest. He did 
not use the word “ expropriate "’ in the sense of con- 
fiscate; the owners ought to be dealt with on fair 
terms. As a Britisher, he was sorry to have to 
admit that we were behindhand in these matters 
in comparison with other countries. In Germany 
this subj ject had already received the most careful 
attention from. the very best men in the country, 
and for years they had been working on the lines 
indicated ed in this resolution. In Germany the 
State Parsee, compelled localities to own land, 
and had issued instructions to them to miss no 
opportunity of getting Imnd into their | apiecaiee 
Here in this country, on the other hand, they had 
heen throttled by the State. In Germany they 
attended to everything which they could think of 
os necessary for the public health. 
_ Viseount Turnour said he was to a great oxtent 
in et this resolution. a, was in London 
and other large towns # great absence of air-space 
and places for catten wen? Wis he denied that the 
condition of England, and especially of London, in 
this matter waa much worse than that of other 
countries, 

Mr. John Burns, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, said that as a cockney born and bred 
he could not aceept the grey, dismal, melancholy 
impression of London given by the member for 
South St. Pancras. If that hon. member's. de- 
scription was accepted, London might be deseribed 
as 4 place for workhousing the old, warehousing 
the women and children, and public-housing the 
men! He knew no city in the world which for its 
size was as sober and for its conditions less criminal ; 
he knew no city ao healthy, so clean, so much pos- 
sessed of the crude essentials of sanitary health and 





legislation on general 


physical decency as this great City. He admitted, 

vever, that the conditions under which large 
numbers of our pecple lived were not as good ns 
they ought to be, and not so good as they must be. 


Buf in the last ten years there had been an extra- 


of the people themselves for better conditions. 
[here waa no country in the world where there 
were so many comfortable homes, no countr, i 
which domestic architecture had developed further. 
But these amenities were possessed too exclosively 
by a small class, Their ideals were, however, 
rapidly extending down to the poorest people, and, 
in = as this resolution would enable them to 
assist their desires, the Government would support 
it in the strongest possible way. It was a hoe 
ness of those responsible for town government to 
see that local authorities who were willing should 
have the means of co-operating with willing private 
owners to bring about that which had been done 
by individuals, and he assured the mover of the 
resolution that to carry out what was immediately 

ing he, in sicaintins with a promise made 
by the Prime Minister and himself ton deputation, 
had anticipated the resolution, and he had before 
him alternative Bills by which he Le a the object 
of the resolution would be achieved. Provisions 
were proposed for the laying-out and pene of 
streets and houses, with conditions to be observed 
and provisions for arbitration. He could not now 
define and explain the intentions, but he hoped 
that their Town Planning Bill would meet with 
| acceptance; und meantime he cheerfully 
accepted the resolution. 


ordinary improvement in taste and appetite on the 


Contributions for the Journal: a Member's 


The following letter addressed to the Chairman 
and Members of the Science Standing Committee 
by Mr. B. J. ay (4.|,a member of that Com- 
mittee, has been banied in for publication :— 

GextTuemes,—lt has occurred to me, a8 no 
doubt it has to other members of the Institute, 
that among the 2,000 Fellows and Associates, the 
numbers are few who take any active part in con- 
tributing to the general interest of the Society. 
On the other hand I eannot but think that there 
must be # vast amount of research, experiance, 
und practice widely distributed among members, 
which would be invaluable to the profession if 
sueh were communicated in that spirit of fraternity 
which unites a great body like ours. I am of 
opinion that this store of knowledge is of a 
wreatly varied character, differing with the various 
Figu eg of the profession and the tastes of mem- 
bers. I venture te suggest that a channel should 
be opened whereby much of this information 
should be encouraged and communicated to mem- 
bers. I am aware that many would hesitate to 
write a full-langth article or a paper to be read at 
the Institute moetings, and no doubt mney of the 

T 
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subjects have oot sufficient matter in them for 
such a purpose,” My suggestion is that members 
be specially invited and encouraged to contri- 
bute to the Institute Jounnan short articles of 
i length of, aay, up to five hundred words or 
thereabouts, upon any subject of professional in- 
terest. These articles might consist of research, 
a disquisition ona subject of Art or Science within 
the profession, some item of professional practice, 
some new method of application in buil ling, fi 
success or failure in a building and its cause, or a 
description of doing certain work, &e. These 
articles might be contributed over the author's 
ler is else, rose describing a _ in a 
building, they may be accompanied by a paendonym. 
When received by the Institute nba commiuni- 
cations should be considered by the various 
Committees, such as the Art, Literature, Practice, 
and Science, and if found suitable they could be 
printed under the head of “Selected Papers,” or 
some such title, in a portion of the JoumnNAL set 
apart for this purpose. I feel that the invitation 
to contribute these special articles should find a 
permanent place in cach issue of the Supplement 
which accompanies every copy of the JovRNAL, 60 
that the subject may be constantly kept before the 
members, by this means I believe that the general 
interest will be aroused of mombera who, on account 
of their distance of residence, cannot attend the 
Institute Meetings, and this mutual exchange of 
information will be beneficial to the profession as 
a whole Yours truly, 
Rost. J. Axaen, 


The various Standing Committees have had this 
letter before them, and have signified their readi- 
ness to co-operate in pene effect to Mr. Angel's 
pro Mr. Angel himself makes a beginning 
in the present number with a useful contribution 
dn a practical subject—* Specification for Paints,” 
ko. fb 479). It remains only to add that com- 
munications of o similar nature, addressed direct to 
the Editor, or received through the medium of the 
Standing Committees ns suggested by Mr. Angel, 
will be very gladly weleomed and aecorded pro- 
minent place in the Jovkxan. Such articles as 
these, it need hardly be said, besides being of value 
to the practitioner from the information they 
convey, would often be the means of rousing interest 
on a subject of practical importance, and of elicitin 
the views of those who may have specially studied 
it or whose experiance entitles them to speak with 
authority upon it, 


The Safety of St. Paul's, 


The Main Drainage Commitiee of the London 
County Council report the receipt of the following 
memorial with reference to the construction of the 
new tanin sewer from Trafalgar Square to Barking, 
which it was proposed should pass under the south 
aide of St. Paul's Cathedral :— 


Chapter Howse, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
To the London County Counesl,— 


The memorial of the undersigned, bemg the 
trustees and the Dean and Chapter of St Beal's 
Cathedral, sheweth—That grave doubts have re- 
cently arisen as to the consequences of the new 
sewer which it is proposed to construct under Bt. 
Paul's Chixchyan, on the south side of St. Paul's 
Cathedral; that the consideration of this question 
has for some time past & the most serious 
attention of the Dean and Chapter and their ad- 
visera: that, since the last communication which 
passed between the London County Council and 
the representative of the Dean and Chapter, more 
facts have come to light, and new measurements 
have been taken ; that the Dean and Chapter and 
their surveyor have had the advantage of the care- 
ful advice of three architects of the highest experi- 
ence and reputation—Mr. T. E. Colleutt (President 
of the Roya! Institute of British Architects), Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. (past President), and Mr. John 
Belcher (past President)—and that they have fur- 
nished them with a report; that your memorialista 
have the honour to submit this report, and ask for 
ite due consideration at the hands of the London 
County Council; that they are aware that the Bill 
for the proposed line of the sewer has received 
Parliamentary sanction, but that they consider that 
the gravity and urgency of the matter compel them 
to ask for a reconsideration of the case; and that 
your memorialists are strengthened by the belief 
that there is no question of serious public advantage 
involved which wonld cause the prope line to 
be adopted rather than any other line between St. 
Paul's Churehyurd and the river, And your 
metmorinlists will ever pray, &e. 


(Signed) Randall Cantuar., W.P. Treloar (Lord 
Mayor), A. FP’. London., Robert Gregory 
(Dean), Henry Seott Holland, William 
Sinclair, W. C. BE. Newbolt. 





The Report of the Committee of Architects— 
Mr. T. E. Colloutt (President R.LB.A.), Sir Aston 
Wobb, B.A., and Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A.—states 
as follows :—“In secordance with your instruc- 
tious we have made a very careful examination of 
the present structural condition of the Cathedral, 
and the movements that have taken place from 
time to time, and we have been assisted by the 
reports of former surveyors and engineers, and we 
hope shortly to be able to make a full and detailed 
report on the subject. But in view of the reported 
imminent construction of a sewer by the London 
County Council within 45 feet of the south-west 
=i of var Cathedral, we at it our duty to fur- 
nish an interim report on this particular point 
Which has bactiins 6 urgent sal wecines We 
muy premise by pointing out that the three portions 
of the building that have from time to time shown 
the most significant points of weakness are the 
south-west tower and the south-west and sonth-east 
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piers of the support to the dome. We find that 
there have been several proposals to construct a 
sewer on the south side of the Cathedral in 
St. Paul's Churchyard. One commenced by the 
City Corporation in 1831 was abandoned on the 
danger to the structure being pointed out by the 
surveyor (Mr. Cockerell), though o sewer Was 
actually constructed on this line in 184% ribo nm 
below the surface of 6 feet 8 inches (but a smaller 
one). A tube railway has recently been A ge 
but this, for the present, has = abandoned. 
The present proposal of the London County Council 
is to construct a sewer running along the south 
side of the Cathedral and only 45 feet from the 
couth-weet tower at a depth of about 52 feet from 
the surface, and only 16 feet below the assumed 
surface of the London elay, and it is contended by 
wets eminent engineers that if the sewer, which we 
understand will be nearly the size of a tube rail- 
way, is constructed in the clay with a shield, and 
rotected by proper precautions and inspection, no 
arm can come to the Cathedral. It is with great 
diffidence that we feel compelled to come to a 
different conclusion, But bearing in mind the great 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of complete and 
adequate supervision of a work of this character, 
and the disturbance that has undoubtedly been 
caused to surrounding buildings by works of a 
similur character in London, we are of opinion that 
the construction of such a sewer so near St. Paul's, 
alter taking into consideration the present sensitive 
condition of the structure, might very possibly 
become a very serious danger to the Cathedral 
fabric, and should therefore be opposed by the 
authorities by every means in their power, in order 
to secure another route for this sewer which would 
he free from any possible risk to the building.” 

It is satisfactory to state that in view of these 
representations the 1.0.0, Main Drainage Com- 
mittee have reconsidered the matter, and have 
decided to adopt an alternative route, The Com- 
mittee report that they had had under considera- 
tion an alternative route by which the sewer would 
take a course longer than was originally proposed 
at a greater distance from the Cathedral ; and as it 
appeared that the adoption of this alternative route 
would not detract from the efficiency of the sewer, 
but would obviate all question of Merman to the 
Cathedral fabric, they thought that an additional 
expenditure which might be ineurred woald be 
justified, and they had therefore given instructions 
for the plans and specification for the construction 
of the sewer to be amended accordingly. 


- The cee of an aveetanicn) Com- 
mission of Inquiry into Reinforced Concrete 1s 
announced, the jr ers is to be presided 
over hy M, Considére, late Ins tor-General of 
Pablic Works in France. Prilaaoe F, Schiile, 
Director of the Testing Station of the Zirich 
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Polytechnic, and Privy Councillor Germelmann, 
of the Ministry of Public Works, Berlin, are to act 
as Vice-Chairmen. . | 

The current issue of Concrete and Construc- 
tional Engineering has several well-illustrated 
articles by eminent authorities on the subject of 
Reinforced Concrete—two of them by members of 
the R.LB.A. Joint Reinforced Concrete Committee, 
whose Report is to be brought forward by Sir 
Henry Tanner, Chairmar of the Committee, at the 
General Meeting of the Institute, 27th inst. Mr. 
Charles F. Marah, in an article “Fatigue of Con- 
crete and Reinforced Conerete,’ deals with the 
series of tests (about 600 in all) undertaken by 
Professor Van Ornum and deseribed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
The valuable con¢lusions arrived at are set out in 
a very convenient form at the end of the article. 
Colonel J. Winn, R.E., enumerates in detail 
“i Necessary Precautions in Executing Meinforeed 
Concrete Work." Faulty design, faulty material, 
faulty execution, either singly or in combination, 
are shown to be the causes of such failures as have 
occurred. “If constant supervision cannot be 
rags for," says Colonel \ inn, “it is wall not 
to embark on reinforced concrete... - A fool with 
a shovel may absolutely defeat the most elaborate 
ealeulations involving the calculus.” Among other 
important articles are “Reinforced Concrete in 
Switzerland,” by Professor F. Schile, of furich ; 
“The Setting of Portland Cement,” by H. Le 
Chatellor, of Paris; “ Reinforced Concrete W harves 
and Quays,” by W. Noble Twelvetrees. 








At the meeting of the Council on Monday, 6th 
May, the following gentloman, found by the Council 
to be eligible and qualified according to the Charter 
and By-laws, was elected to Fellowship of the 
Institute under the proviso to By-law @ :— 


Wriraam Carren Fentox, President of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects, of 10 Para- 
dise Square, and 111 Union Road, Sheffield. 


The Corporation of Weymouth have issued 
Conditions for the above compotition. 

The Pavilion is to cost £8,000, exclusive of 
foundations, a Br seating, and heating. 

The sum of .100 guinena will be awarded for 
the selected design on the award of a qualified 
slece 15a man to be appointed to assist the 

oration. 

The selected design will become the property of 
the Corporation, and the design is to be accom- 
panied with fall detail plans, sections, specification, 
and perspective view, the whole drawn to a scale 
nf 8 fest to 1 inch, with quantities and bona Jide 
tander of the cost of the Pavilion. | - 

Comment on the nbove Conditiona is needless ; 
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and unless the promoters their competition 
into line with th Tustitute Ree Gains epee 
are requested not to enter for this competition, 


THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 
New Nominations. 
The following nominations have been made by 
subscribing members in accordance with By-law 


40 :— 
As Member of Council : 
Mavunice Bixonam Apams [F.). 
Nowminafed by G. F. Bodloy, HA. [F.), F-S.A., Ho 
Gold Medallist; Sir William B. Richmond, K.C. 
R.A. FBLA. tHom. .A.1; Sir Thomas Drew, aye 
President BELA, Dublin; Sir John Ta 
Past Vice-President Le: ‘Sir B! 
LI. i 13 Alfred W &. Cross, MA: eae of 


Council; William Flockhart (F.), Member of Council ; 
Ernest George LF} Roya | Gold “Modallist, Past Vier. 
Preeident, Mem l; James &. Gibson | F.\, 


Vice-President : J. Alfred: Goteh, F,S.A. (F.), Member 
of Council ; Edward Angustos Groning [F.), Faat 
Viee-President, Member of Council; Charles Edward 
eit [F.), Member of Council ; Ernest. Newton 
F.|, Member of Couneil: Ed, William Mountford 
F.), Member af Connell; William Alfred Pite. et 
Member of Council; Andrew Noble Prentice [F.), 
Member of Cooncil; G, H. Fellowes Frynne [F.1, 
Member af Council; Wm, Ed, arn LF.) pore 
Architeet L.C.C. ; re wt iti 7 
M. Fawoett, M.A. P.S.A. (F.], 
Cole A. Adarnn YY . Past Member of Council 
fessor Frederick coger iF.\, London Universit 
P. H. Tree [7.);-E. M. Broce Vaughan [F.); 
Swinfen-Harris {F.). 





As. Associate-Member of Counoil : 


Coantes Envwaup Horonixsox [4.}. 

Nominated by Frank M. Harvey [F.), H.. ¥, 
Lanchester [F.j, F. A. Rickards [FL Alfred WwW, &. 
Cros [F.), A. Saxon Snell [F.j, George Hubbard | F.|, 
i. Fabian Finesell [F.{, William H. Burt {.". 


As Members of the Art Standing Committee : 


Eowrs Aurerep Rickarpes [F.), 

Nominated by Frecke, Chatterton [A.}, Albert W. 
Moore [F.j, James 5, Gibson (F.), W. G. Wilson [F.1, 
A. RR. Joutnett (F.). Arnold S. Tayler [4.), H. V, 
Lanchester [F.}, Alfreal W. 8. Grose [F’.). 

Wintiam Grimour Winsos [F.), 

Nominated by Allred W, S. Cross [F'), E. A. 
Rickanls (Fj, A. H Jommett [F,), James 5, Gibson 
CF.j, Albert W. Moore (F.), Arnold 4S, Taylor (A.], 
Prederio Chatterton [4.), Herbert W. Willa [A.), K. 
Gammell [.). 


As Member of the Sctence Standing Commitiex : 
ALBERT WALTER sae) LF}. 

Nominated by ¥. Lanchester [FP Proderic 
Chatterton [.}, We G. Wiluon [F.), Arnold S. Tayler 
[4], A. K. Jemmott (FJ, James 8, Gibson (¥.), K. 
Gammell [A ah 

Eunest Wirtiam Macras Wonxxacott [A,). 

‘ominated by Max Clarke [F.), Matt, ra ( W). 
Lewin ogre [F.], Francia Hooper [F..| Wm. P- 
Young (#.|, A. Season Snell [F.\, KH. Stephen Ayling 
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At the Seventy-third Annual General Meeting {| 
Thirteenth General Meeting of the Seasion aor 0 | ne , 
Monday, Oth May 107, In tiv Gale, 28, Bellows (in 
T. Hare, Vice-President, in 
ing nine members of the Coune 
cluding 1 member of the | , 
Meeting held Monday, 22nd April nee were taken 
as Tend anid signed as correct. 
st ted the Annual 8 t of 


The Chairman formally pres 

the Couneil for the year 1906.07, copies ¢ { which 
had been issued to members with the erie’ number of 
the Jovmwat. 


The adoption of the Report having been 









moved by the 
Chairman and seconded by Mr. sit Slater at : Mr. Wm. 


Woodward xeviewet: the . 





for the words “architects of cui canding in. the canes 
Surveyors 


Pa to “ Distri 


Tanne th Hardwicke Langeton [4.}, . H. Brodie [F'.), 
and Miniriee Bh Aduuoe [Ath celerred yea sorpah ri 
Institute Form of Contract of o recent decision of tha 
Court of Appeal, and arged the withdrawal of the ane 
from circulation pending revision, 

The Chairman hn having replied to the various points mised 
during the disensaion, § wie finally put for adop. 
tian and: paased withoat dleseat 

Qn the motion of the Chairman a vole of thanks was 
” pe eee (F] and W. A. Webb (4. 

heir services as auditors of the past year's hooounts, 
onl Mera. H. P. Burke Downing {F.) and A. W. Sheppard 


"wea accepted by the 





al. vig nominated anditers for the ensuing yea: 
6 Meeting authorined the Council to int Seru- 
tineers to direct the election of the Council | | Standing 


Committees for the year of office 190708 and to report 
the result thereof to the Business General Meeting of the 
LOth Jim, 

The mombers of the Statutory Eoard of Examiners were 
reappointed io serve on the Board for the ensuing 

The following for mombership, found by ‘the 
Couneil to be eligible and qualified necording to the Charter 
and By-laws, were nominated for election :—Ae FELLOWS 
(20); Otis Dodley eure! (Liverpool); Albert Thomas 
Butler (Cradley Heath ih arias Burgovne Caulfield; Philip 
Boughton Chatwin / n¢gham); Perey | (Manchester) 
(bey); Frank Brookhouse Dunkerley [A] hs 

icholas Fitzsimons [.) (Beltent) : David’ lore Fyfe 
Leslie William Green [4.); John Hartree (Hereford) ; 
Hugh Taylor Decimus Hedley (5 anderlamd) ; Williaa 
Murthwait How; Philip Mainwaring Johnston: Walter 
Seott. “Deakin (Shrewsbury) : Willie . Swinton Skinner 
(Bristol); Willinen Stewart ; Henry Tanner, jun. Oy 
John Alick Thomas; Herbwrt Tooley [A.|; Robert 
Young, BA. (Belfast). As ASSOCIATES 5): Thomas 
Charles Apntter [ Qualified 180%) (Ipawich); Samuel 
Charles Briikinghem (Qualified Colonial Exam, po 
(Melbourne): Walter Hooker Qualified 1846]; Kenneth 
Guseotte Hoa { (fealified Colonial Exain. 1906) (Montreal, 
Canada): Stanley John W. | Probationer (308, Sitt= 
dent 1 sie (iusaliziead C1905) (Leloester), 


The proceed 
ab 0.800, inge thon closed, and the Meeting terminated 





Fortainetiean, Drawn by Gerald 0. Horsley. 


STYLE IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMANSHIP. 
By Srantey D. Avsueap [F.). 


Read before the Liverpool Society of Architects, January 1907. 


I. 


NTIL about the time of the 1851 Exhibition, architecture in this country developed 
with a unity of purpose which has never since been attained; individuality ex- 
pressed itself within circumscribed lines, and architects designed with a confidence 

never since felt. Socialistic tendencies, scientific methods, and foreign travel have changed 
all this, with the result that modern architecture, although oceasionally giving us works which 
are of scholarly interest or striking in their individualism, fails utterly, when regarded as a 
whole, for want of cohesion and agreement as to general direction. 

I think that this view of modern architecture is now pretty generally recognised; but | 
doubt if many have observed that the same condition obtains with regard to the sister arts of 
painting and seulpture, and perhaps but few have perceived that similar conditions affect the 
less important art of architectural draughtsmanship. 

It is quite evident that at no period did architecture depend so much for its proper 
realisation and execution as at the present upon draughtsmanship: Years ago every architect 
Was a master craftsman: to-day he isa scholar. The time was when draughtsmanship held 
th position of secondary importance - but nowadays, when an exact conception, complete to the 
Ininutest detail, has not only to be evolved, but accurately set down in concrete form (before 
in many cases the architect has even seen the site), draughtsmanship has become an accom- 
plishment of very great importance, and requires to be of a very high order. 

Third Series, Vol. XLV. No. 14.—1 Jame 107. 
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This change ought not to have had a bad effec} on architecture, but I am afraid that 
stich is the case. Not only is architecture controlled too much by draughtsmanship, in the 
sense that its effect is insufficiently considered as seen in brick and stone, s0 to speak, but it 

undoubtedly suffers through eccentricities in manner and style which unconsciously translate 
themselves into eccentric architecture, 

Still, architecture must necessarily remain dependent on draughtsmanship, and therefore 
I am inclined to think that one of the surest means of arriving ata more wniform and truly 
national style of architecture is to be found in the adoption in our recognised educational 
institutions of a uniform ond traditional manner of drawing, such as obtains in France and 
America. 

II. 

It appears to me that we have become hopelessly confused in our appropriation of the 
different methods, manners, and styles which we assume in the representation of our arehitec- 
ture, and it is my particular intention in this Paper to discuss and consider their correct 
application. 

Taking a broad view of architectural draughtsmanship, we notice that it separates itself 
into two distinet methods. The first, which is scientific, I will designate the erplicit method ; 
the second, which is wmsthetic, the suggestive method. Both are at times intimately connected, 
the latter being in reality a concentration or abstraction of the former. 

The explicit method requires for its exposition a clear conception of certain simple attri- 
butes of the subject, and mechanical skill in transferring these to paper. Such dranghtaman- 
ship can be taught with complete confidence, as it conforms to easily perceivable rules. As 
examples of the finest drawings that have been made according to this method, I may refer 
to the measured drawings of the Prix de Rome students. Doubtless many of you have seen 
reproductions of these in the work by D'Espouy and elsewhere. ‘The skill displayed in the 
execution of these drawings is amazing. 

The suggestive method of drawing demands in its exposition great excellence in taste 
and an appreciation of the abstract. Its effect appeals direct to the imagination, and, being 
too subtle for analysis, rnles cannot be framed Bulficiently complex to compass it. Accom- 
plishment in this method is the hall-mark of the artistic architect, and ahility to appreciate 
its subtleties is the birthright of the artist. 

The explicit method is essentially artificial, as opposed to the suggestive, which is natural. 
I consider that every architectural student should make himself a master of explicit draughts- 
manship. This 1s most essential, and he who is ambitious to become a really accomplished 
draughtaman should, along with this stady, pursue the more serious study of the suggestive 
method, Tam inclined to think that the study of the former, unless accompanied by the 
separate study of the latter, is apt to cramp the student. Both should be carried on at the 
sume time, but should be regarded from entirely differant standpoints. Studies in suggestive 
draughtsmanship should not be confined simply to architecture, but should include in their 
eurriculum the drawing of the figure and landseape composition. jill 

I have said that it is impossible to teach this method of drawing with confidence. I 
mean that it will not conform to recognised rules and regulations, and a dogmatic criticism 
is apt to be misapplied. At the same time much can be done by example. Tt is a case 
where example is distinctly preferable to precept. Architectural schoola should possess, as. 
examples for the students, originals or copies of the best works that have been executed 
according to the suggestive method. i 
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drawing 18 a means of expression. Let us have drawings executed according to the explicit 
method by all means, but let these be rendered. Outline drawings should only be used as 
working drawings, as documents in a contract, and when cheap reproduction is absolutely 
essential. 


IIT. 


I now come to manner and style. Correctly speaking, explicit draughtsmanship is too 
mechanical to be affected by either manner or style; in practice, however, it is impossible 
to produce a drawing which is absolutely explicit according to the strict definition of the 
term. In this method, therefore, we are hound to admit something of style; but I wish you 
to understand that in general I use the terms “ manner” and ‘ style’ in reference to suggestive 
draughtsmanship only, and in purticular to drawings executed according to the perspective 
system. 

All draughtsmanship is primarily controlled in its execution by manner. Manner is 
closely allied to style, being, in fact, the treatment wherein expression is given to style. 
Manner may be broad or confined in its treatment, and free or cramped in its technique. 
Breadth affords opportunity for the expression of style. 

As an instance of confined manner, take the kind of draughtsmanship which will not 
admit of a ruled line, or of that which is all ruled and will not admit of the hand-directed line, 
In this connection let us remember that the hand-directed line is unquestionably very sympa- 
thetic ; it is also very expressive, but in the delineation of classic architecture I cannot advise 
its entire use. Here precision and vigour are qualities of the first importance, and for their 
due expression the use of the ruled line is imperative. 

Then there is the case where it is considered to bes false mode of expression to make 
use of anything so conventional as a line at all; shade is finished against shade, and colour 
against colour. Here there is a straining after photugraphic correctness, and an evident 
intention to be realistic, which is not good. All draughtsamanship is conventional, and must 
ever remain 60; the sooner we admit this fact the better. By ignoring the value of line one 
of the most useful devices in all draughtsmanship is disregarded and effect is lost, A very 
careful study of the works of Canaletto has conyineed me that in drawing architecture we 
should make a free use of line. 

Then there is the case in pen-work where cross-hatching is entirely forbidden, in wash- 
work where body colour is not allowed, dc. 

In conclusion I would point out that it is much easier to obtain perfection in a confined 
manner than where the manner is broad; but perfection obtained in a broad manner is 
undoubtedly the greater accomplishment. 





LV. 
| In draughtsmanship style is that indescribable attribute which approximates to the soul. 
It is the personal note; it supplies the human interest. It is closely allied to tamperament, 
and evokes sympathy or antipathy. Without style all is cold and insipid ; the drawing which 
evinces but little evidence of style may interest but can never delight. 
| Style in draughtsmanship gives us a new view of the subject, regenerated, reanimated, 
reflecting the character and disposition of the exponent. Hence out of variety in human 
disposition we come to have difference in style. 
We all possess style of our own, but in our draughismanship we express that initial 
style which is our own, not so much in the manner of our attitude towards the subject (we 
are none of us sufficiently original for this) as in the way in which we make use of and acopt 
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seb styles in draughtsmanship which have been already formulated by our predecessors. We 
form our style on the styles of our predecessors; we see things as others more original than 
ourselves have shown us bow to see them. It is the use we make of the styles of our prede- 
cessors which determines our own style: its originality simply depends upon the excellence of 
the taste displayed in selecting and combining, and upon the scope of the selection. The style 
which is our own tends to be intellectual or capricious, and if we are ambitious to do the best 
work it is our business to see that it is in the first place intellectual. 

When intellectual, the subject is approached with an observation trained to note all its 
characteristies with a judgment so well balanced as to be able to discriminate such as 
are most fitting its noblest conception, and with a knowledge of the already formulated 
styles in draughtsmanship so complete as to be able to choose out and adopt such as are best 
suited to express these characteristics. 

When capricious the subject is approached in an attitude predisposed to observe only 
certain characteristics, and a style in draughtsmanship is adopted suited to the eccentric 
disposition of the exponent rather than to the noblest characteristics of the subject. 

The first is reasonable as opposed to the second, which is instinctive. 

Essential to the expression of style is consistency in manner. It requires great experi- 
ence in draughtsmanship fully to express style, but with persistent practice it will ultimately 
assert itself, and will follow as the direct result of a capability to make use of the devices of 
manner and technique. To some this power will come early, to others not until late in their 
career. I would not advise a student to be in too great a hurry to formulate style, though its 
due expression is essential to all good draughtsmanship. If formulated too early it will be 
deficient in excellences, which with a wider range of yision and greater choice in selection 
would most assuredly have crept in. 


I now propose to direct your consideration to the names of those outstanding penitises, 
whom we may regard as being originators of style, and whose style 1s distinctly intellectual. 

First in order of importance I place Piranesi. His work always evinced a lofty 
intelligence, and in contemplating the serene grandeur with which it is imbued one’s 
attention is never distracted by a petty intrugion. The interest he aroused in his rich 
accumulation of detail, in his awe-inspiring effects and picturesque compositions, was so well 
managed as always to enhance rather than detract from the initial delight in the nobility of 
his general conception. | 

Canaletto, I think, comes next. He was, in the first place, a subject painter, but his love 
of architecture and his ability to bring his architecture in touch with the ordinary incidents of 
every-day life are deserving of our closest study. His manner was his own, and no draughts- 
man has surpassed him in the magic use of line. | 

Turner, though best known as a landscape painter, was early associated with architecture ; 
and ao powerful has been his influence on draughtsmanship of every description that we must 
not omit to mention his name in this connection. His freedom of manner was extraordinary, 
and his abstract architecture, often nebulous and visionary, 18 set in a splendour of surroundings 
80 magnificent, and is bathed in a light so ethereal, as to be absolutely captivating in its poetic 
conception. 
_ Amongst many others who were, however, 
I choose out the following : — 

Francesco Gaudi, for picturesque composition, and, coming nearer home, Robert Adam 
and Clerisseau, who worked together in Rome after Piranesi, and formulated a style which had 
& Very great influence on English dranghtsmanship of the nineteenth century. Gandy, Smuirke, 


‘nelined to be more capricious in their style 
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and Cockerell owe much to these men ; their manner was not great, but their style was always 
refined. 

Augustus Pugin, Samuel Prout, and David Roberts were architectural painters rather 
than draughtsmen, but their work had a great influence on the architectural draughtsmen of 
their time. From amongst such I pick out for your especial consideration Joseph Nash and 
Louis Haghe. Their style was very similar. Louis. Haghe was a master of picturesque 
composition ; but as a colourist he was poor, or I should have placed him first. In Joseph 
Nash, however, we have one of the most brilliant all-round architectural draughtsmen that 
this country has ever produced; for dexterity of manner and for brilliancy and sparkle his 
work has never been surpassed, 

Among pen draughtsmen I place Vierge easily first: his manner is unequalled for subtle 
suggestion. 

Among modern draughtsmen whose style is, | consider, very pronounced and deserving 
your firat consideration, | may mention William Flockhart for directness and for the absolute 
freedom and breadth of his technique; E. A. Rickards for his appreciation of subtle forms and 
for the wonderful freedom of his line; Kirnest George for his picturesque compositions; Sir 
Charles Nicholson for tone and colour; and F. W. Simon for his appreciation of the refine- 
ments of classic architecture. | 

I have now given you a list of those who I consider deserve to rank as the greatest 
exponents of style in architectural draughtsmanship; and I have commented upon their work 
that you may understand what I mean by that initial style which is entirely personal. There 
are also the set styles which we adopt, and which correspond to particular types of tempera- 
ment. Let me warn you to be cautious in the use of such styles, for it is your choice in their 
adoption which makes that style, which is your own, either intelligent or capricious; unless — 
adopted with intelligence, such styles may not only be quite out of place, but will possibly 
prove absolutely ridiculous. From among the more pronouneed of such set styles in draughts- 
manship I pick out the following as examples :— 

The Terrible style, the Picturesque style, the Quaint style. : 

In the Terrible style the draughtsman is ever seeking to inspire awe. Figures, 
balustrades, and doorways are reduced in scale, whilst towers and domes rend the air and 
pierce the clouds. Piranesi adopted this style in his works, known as the Prison Series, in 
excellent taste. | 

In the Picturesque style there is ever an effort to produce what I term stage effects. 
The oriel window, the ivy-clad turret, the shady portal, the broken column, and the chimney 
corner are all examples of features of the greatest interest. 1 qnote Francesco Gaudi and 
Samuel Prout as masters of this style, 

In the Quaint style we get a simple interest in all sorts of oddities, such as gargoyles, 
rain-water pipes, ridge tiles, hinges, handles, finials, and jointings. All attention is paid to 
their due expression. German dranghtsmanship is particularly inclined to favour this style. 

In explicit draughtsmanship, historical events and the national temperament are 
responsible for the expression of some style. In this kind of draughtsmanship there are, 
however, only two styles which are sufficiently pronounced to deserve serious consideration. 
The characteristic feature of the first 1s refinement, and it is best known aa the French style, 
or had it not been for recent aberrations I would prefer to have called it the Academic style. 
The characteristic feature of the second is strength, and it will best he recognised as the 
thick-line or competition style, | 

In the manwer of the French or Academic style the lines are drawn with light ink and 
practically as thin as possible, and thus the greatest amount of information is guaranteed and 
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refinement ensured; practically the edges of all facets are expressed by thin light lines, which 
are clear and true, and do not cross or run into oneanother. Nothing is suggested, everything 
is shown exactly. When the drawing is complete, it is more or less elaborately rendered for 
effect: this is done with similar exactitude, the edges of all the shadows being scientifically 
found, the depth of the reflections and: varying strengths of the shadows in their receding 
planes being carefully considered. Fora technical description of how such drawings are made 
[ cannot do better than refer you to a work on drawing by Mr. Phen? Spiers, the late accom- 
plished drawing master at the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Spiers’s influence upon architectural draughtsmanship during the latter part of last 
century was inestimable, and had it not been for the reactionary influence of the Gothic 
revivalists at the Academy he would undoubtedly have preserved to us a truly national style 
of explicit dranghtsmanship which would haye gone far to prevent many unworthy digressions 
in modern architecture. Now it is this style of draughtsmanship for which I strongly advo- 
cate a revival in this country. It was in use to the exclusion of all others at the Royal Academy 
until some thirty or forty years ago, and it is at present in use in the Heole des Beanx-Arts 
in France, and universally in America, It is refining in its influence, beeause its expression 
necessitates a capability to search into detail, and no style in explicit dranghtsmanship is so 
rich and telling in its effect as is this style when highly rendered, the manner of producing 
effect by shadow and reflection being capable of infinite resource. I go 0 far as to say that 
the representation of good architecture can only be done justice to in this style, because a 
characteristic attribute of good architecture is refined detail. 

It may be contended that for ordinary and competition purposes this style of dranghts- 
manship demands too great an expenditure of energy and time, In reply to this I would say 
that it is impossible to make explicit drawings with rapidity in any style; when explicit 
draughtsmanship is hurried, we may be pretty sure either that the style is poor or that the 
architecture is such as is not worth drawing under any circumstances. 

Let us now consider this very prevalent style of draughtsmanship which | have designated 
the thick-line or competition style. Iam indebted to Mr. Spiers for the information that the 
thick line was first recommended to the students at the Royal Academy in the year 1866 by 
the late William Burges. I understand that he recommended the thick line on the ground 
that its use obviated the necessity of showing very much detail. . 

This may be a specimen of Gothic revivalist doctrine, and this quite possibly may haye 
been the origin of the use of the thick line in modern practice ; but an argument of this kind 
would never have given thick-line drawing much impetus had there not been other and more 
potent causes at work; my own opinion is that thick-line drawing in Unis country owes its 
development almost entirely to the stress of competitions, which have stirred draughtsmen to 
undertake hereulean feats, and who possibly not possessing sufficient confidence in themselves 
to rely for success upon & display of grace and refinement, or possibly not having sufficient 
confidence in their assessor to discriminate between refinement and impotence, decided to 
captivate him with a simple display of brate force: an appeal which I regret to have to admit 
has undoubtedly helped to ensure success in many cases. One often hears in reference to 
competition drawings, “Ink it in with a thick line, or the assessor will never see it.” Do 
assessors give their awards on questions of ink? Let us hope that this is not s0, and let us 
hope, as I think we may, that assessors are not to be captivated merely with a display of good 
black ink. | 

The fact of the matter is, the adoption of this style is simply useful as a cloak to the 
would-be designer who lacks a knowledge of detail and a sense of refinement. In this style 
drawings cannot be rendered with any sort of success. I have seen cases where shade peueEe 
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added, but the net result is a nasty soapy sort of effect which is altogether outside the pale of 
artistic expression. 

There are other styles m explicit draughtsmanship, but they are all more or less 
deformed ; in particular I may mention the flashy style. The draughtsman who works in this 
style rules in patehes of jointing which give a flashy sort of effect; if the joints are to be 
ruled in at all they should be ruled in throughout, and if the design is well balanced the 
effect will of necessity be well balanced also. 

There 1s also the style which relies for its effect upon a tricky use of the notched T square, 
that which relies for its effect upon the use of differant densities of ink, and others which 
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exhibit all manner of freaks resulting from the use of broken lines, back lines crossed lines 
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dots, spots, and splashes. All such, however, even when displayed to the greatest advantage 
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are merely pretty. Perhaps I err in describing them as styles in explicit draughtsmanship ; 
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essentially they are very poor examples of styles in the suggestive method. 


V. 
lt only remains for me now to make a fe 


Ww remarks on the influence of architecturi 
a i | @ Of architectural 
draughtsmanship on architecture. 
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I have advocated the use of the French or Academic style in explicit dranghtsmansiup, 
and I have said that the most prevalent style is the thick-line style. 1 will now show you 
that this thick-line or competition style, and others more or less deformed, are entirely 
responsible for a poverty in detail, a loss in refinement, and a foolish groping after the 
fantastic in modern architecture. Compare any typical modern municipal building or Carnegie 
library with such examples of old work as we get in the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall, the 
Bank of England, or your own St. George’s Hall; measure the depth of the fillets, count the 
variety of the enrichments and compare the delicacy of their carvings, and you will be convinced. 

I ascribe this degeneracy largely to our coarse manner of drawing. But, apart from 
coarseness and poverty in detail, modern architecture has in its varying styles assumed all 
sorts of fantastic shapes and grotesque absurdities, such as blocks, where in old work we would 
have had refined and well-drawn consoles; interpenetrations of mouldings, panels, and blocks, 
and suchlike cut and jumpy freaks of cleverness which ontvie a Chinese puzzle in intricacy— 
all perfectly meaningless and entirely resulting from the use of an eccentric method in 
explicit draughtsmanship which admits of an unrestrained use of crossed and broken lines. 
And last, but not least, I notice the entire absence of the fluted column. ‘The flutes of a column 
are suid to be very difficult to draw. 

In conclusion I repeat that a good national style of architecture will most assuredly 
result from the general adoption of a refined manner and noble style in draughtsmanship. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE REPORT OF THE JOINT REINFORCED CONCRETE 
COMMITTEE,* 
Mr. Tuomas E. Conncurr, President, in the Chair. 


HE Provisional Report of the Joint Committee 

on Reinforced Concrete, advance copies of 

&. which were sent out to members with the 
JounNat of 27th April, was duly presented by the 
Chairman of the Committees, Sir Henry Tanner, 
1.5.0. [F.), at the General Meeting last Monday. 
Sir Henry,in the course of some prefntory remarks, 
referred to the formation and constitution of the 
Committee, and briefly sketched their work and 
aims. Alluding to the lack of any authoritative 
pronouncement in this. country on the rules to be 
observed in reinforeed-conerete construction, he 
said that this had in many ways prevented the em- 
ployment of reinforced concrete, such employment 
being ractically prohibited for buildings under 
the ordinary building regulations. It was only 
such bodies as railway and dock companies, who 
were not bound by these regulations, who had been 
able to avail themselves of so economical anid 
space-saving a method of construction. Other coun- 
tries had been more lenient, and in consequence 
were far in advance of this, both as to general 
knowledge of the material and skillinits use. The 
Committes had formed three sub-committees for 
the consideration of (1) Fire Resistance, (2) Mate- 
rinls, (8) Formule. These sub-committees had 
considered an enormous mass of literature, includ- 
ing the lations in force in other countries. 
Messrs. Onbitt had pluced at the disposal of the 
Committee seventeen beams, plain and reinforced, 
for testing to destruction, These were the only 
tests made, Available records of all kinds of 
accurately tabulated tests had large! removed the 
material from the unknown; and the Committee 
felt that what was required was rather « reasoned 
theory based on mh experiments than further 
oxpernments of their own. The aim of the Com- 
mittee had bean to produce a good working guide, 
the laying down of necessary conditions,and settling 
snife rules for a propor diepuastion of the parts. 
The diffieulty lind been to determine the merits of 
rival i igre : but the Report and Rules would en- 
able the architect to form an accurate judgment 
for himself if he had the requisite knowledge, 
or with the aid of a consulting engineer if he 
preferred. The Rules proposed were by no 
means revolutionary; the same principles were 
pane adopted abroad, but with some variation of 


dir Henry concluded by moving the adoption of 
the Report, and that copies, with explanatory 





letters, be sent to the Local Government Board 
and the London County Council. | 

Mr. Jons Suares, B.A.Lond., ([F.), said he 
had much pleasure in seconding the adoption of 
the Report. ‘They, as architects, were bound to 
be interested in any new invention which dealt 
with methods of construction, and 1: was most 
desirable that any such inventions should be sub- 
mitted to the deliberation and discussion of an 
independent and unbiased hody of men. It was 
desirable not only in their own interests, but in the 
interests of their clients, and particularly in the 
interests of the inventors themselves. Architects 
must naturally be somewhat ahy of recommending 
to their clients anything of an empirical nature, 
because, of course, they must not risk failure, Their 
clients under ordinary circumstances were averse 
from making experiments of their own on the 

‘ound of expense, and therefore were inclined to 
faht shy of new inventions. But by this disin- 
clination to ran any risks they might lose o great 
deal if the new invention was of such a kind as 
would suit their requirements. And especially waa 
it desirable in the interests of the inventors them- 
selves. Inventors were inclined to be both a 
jealous and a sanguine class of persons, Many 
no doubt knew the old story of the stage carpenter 
who invented a method of producing thunder on 
the siage which was extremely naturalistic. Ho 
heard one day that in a rival establishment they 
were also creating very realistic thunderstorms ; 
so ho went to the rival theatre, and when the 
thunder occurred he could not contain himself, but 
jumped up from his seat and called out in a loud 
voice, “I sys that ig my thunder; that is my 
thunder!" He was inclined to think that a great 
many inventors, when someone else discovered or 
invented something which had « close similarity to 
their own bantling, were inclined to ery out, “ My 
thunder, my thunder!"’ Inventors were also, 
quite naturally and rightly, a sanguine class of 
eople. Theirs had been the brain from which 
bad emanated the new idea P theirs had been ler 
trouble of investigating and experimenting and 
bringing down from the slippery heights pry. ei 
to the salid domain of hard fact and sip rca 
and usefulness the new thing they had discovered. 
He made no complaint of that; it was human 
nature, But there was a danger that the people 
who had investigated a new departure, a new 
invention, would not be able to control the well- 


_ Sit Henry Tunner’s remarks will be printed in full in the next number of the Jovnnat, together with the Report ss 
finally revised, and Appendices by Professor Unwin and Mr. William Dunn, A farther AP ix by Mr. Dunn, giving 


Examples of the Muthod of Calculation, has been added to the Report, and will be incl 
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nigh uncontrollable tendency to magnify the go 
points of the new invention, and to minimise th 
slight symptoms which might tend to show a 
defect, because the inventors were so certain they 
were right. He felt confident, therefore, that the 
publication of the Report of the Committee would 
do a great deal to encourage and to advance this 
novel method of building m reinforced concrete. 
A great deal of the Report was of a very abstruse 
noiture: the calculations and that kind of thing 
were matters that most of them were unable to go 
into for themselves; but they could, at any rate, 
endorse the recommendation of the Committes 
that the system of by-laws, whether of the London 
County Council or of other lceal bodies, ought to 
be so modified and altered as to allow of the use 
of this new material as extensively as possible, 
Most people who had seen this new invention 
would agree with what the Committee anid as to 
the necessity for extremely careful aupervision in 
the manipulation of this new material. In the 
last number of the JounNAL there was a quotation 
from an article by Colonel Winn, in which he said 
that o careless man with a shovel may defeat their 
most elaborate calculations; and it was absolutely 
necessary that with this new method of construction 
constant supervision should be provided. Doubt- 
less there were present some who desired to give 
expression to their views and possibly to ask some 
questions on the subject, so that he would not 
detain them any longer; but before he sat down 
he should like to do what Sir Henry Tanner in his 
capacity as Chairman of the Committees was pre- 
cluded from doing, vix. to propose that a hearty 
vote of thanks be given to the Committee for the 
investigations they had made and the trouble they 
had taken in preparing their ng chs . 
Mr. E. Fusper Ercresa, Fellow of the Phy- 
sical Society, snid he should like to support the vote 
of thanks, He knew that theamount of work which 
was visible on that Report was not one-tenth, or 
one-twentioth, or one-fiftieth of what the Committee 
had done; and, more than that, he would con- 
eratulate the Royal Institute of British Architects 
on being the pioneers among the learned societies 
and institutions of the country in laying down rules 
for the guidance of their members as to construc- 
tion in remforced concrete, Tho Report would be 
exceedingly useful, and oneof ite chief advantages 
was that it would admit all patents on an oqual 
footing, and let cach patent be tried—except patent 
whys of calonlation! The recommondations of the 
Committee would prevent that. He was delighted 
to sea that the Committee had made such a con- 
sistent effort to get throughout a scientific method 





of calculation, and when in the present stale of the 
subject that had not been possible, they had cone 


as near to the ideal as they could. He also 
congratulated them on the care with which the 
genera! provisions had been Inid out. For instance, 
on page 1, half way down the page, it said: “If 
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the metal skeleton is properly coated with cement.” 
That was exceedingly necessary; for the Com- 
mittee of the Struetural Association of San Fran- 
cisco had recommended that the use of cinder 
concrete should be forbidden. It was found on 
examination of cinder-conerete floors in a number 


of buildings that the corrosion was so extensive as 
to seriously endanger the sufety ; and while the 


Report before them said that the metal skeleton 
should be properly coated, the question now arose 
whether in every case such procedure was practi- 
cable: for in the practical execution of such work 
there were thousands of intricate bends and spre 


benefit of their experience and showl OW 
coating could ba hg Bitar properly and efficiently 
done. There was, however, a greater objection 
to coke-breeze concrete than its corrosion. On 
237 of the Srd edition of Marsh and Dunn's 
clastic it was stated: “ For concrete of coke-breeza 
and furnace ashes the resistance {3 compression 
ny be taken as one-third of that of broken stone, 
and if may be oven less." Then with regard to 
page 6, line 7, there was no definition of the acci- 
lental load given until the foot of page G wns 
reached, and that definition was not absolutely 
clear. In any case, “imposed load” or “ super- 
imposed load * would be less ambiguous than the 
term chosen ; for it scarcely seemed fitting that 
the load for which the building was designed and 
specially caleulated to carry should be called the 
accidental load. Whatever“ accidental " may have 
meant in Newton's time, to-day its obvious and 
predominant meaning is something which happens, 
nc ss anything occurring unexpectedly, or 
without known or assignable cause, or something 
happening contrary to our desires, “ Super- 
imposed " was a more suitable word for modern use, 
and did not require a special footnote to explai 
It. On page 6, section 3, provision was made for 
the common assumption that all floors may not be 
loaded to their fullest capacity at the same time. It 
was noted that the suggestions made by the R.LB.A. 
for steel-framed buildings gave reductions of § per 
cent. per floor, while the recommendations for re- 
inforced concrete buildings gave reductions of 10 per 
cent. per floor. In a six-story building this meant 
a difference of about 14 per cent. There should not 
be two standards on this one point. The 5 per cent. 
redactions appeared to be based on the New York 
code, He would be glad if the Committee would 
inform them as to who was authority for the 10 per 
cent. reductions, Furthermore, although the as- 
sumption might be true for a big hotel or an office 
block, it was obvious that in a warehouse the 
growth of the business, without increase of floor 
space, might mown that loads would be piled high. 
Also the fluctuation of prices or the condition of 
the market might be such that at certain 
the goods wou 
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crmmed. It might be that at a riverside warehouse 
several ships would discharge their cargo and fill the 
warehouse with bags of cement, rice, sugar,or paper. 
For these reasons he submitted that the afore- 
méntionéd clause should not apply to buildings of 
the warehouse class, On page § the dingram was 
not in conoord with the equations below it. The 
difference in the slope of the diagonal lines was very 
misleading till it waa perceived that it was the value 


of t which was given in the diagram and not —. 


He suggested that another diagram be added, or 
that that one be altered so that the diagonal lines 
would have the same slope in order to show the 
similar triangles implied by the equations there- 
under. On page 9, last equation,» misprint occurred. 
For d,? should be read @*, On page 10, three parts 
of the way down, equation for ka would appear to 
have a simpler form than that given. On page 12, 
halfway down, there was a mistake in the equation 
for 4: 4% should =2nAA, not nAh. On page 12, 
three parts of the way down, Case [., it was not 
made sufficiently clear that the rods were equi- 
distant from the neutral axis, The word “sym- 
metrical” by itself was not enough. The rods might 
be arranged in a circle and still be symmetrical 
with regard to the neutral axis. On page 13, 
Case IIL. equation for 4, there was o mistake in 
the second numerical coefficient: it should read 4, 
not ;,. This might be ascertained either by direct 
integration from first principles or by reference to 
the equation for yalue of moment of inertia in 
example 8 on page 19. On page 19, line 6, he 
suggested that this should be added to so that it 
would read: “For a cirenlar section with all roda 
equidistant from the neutral axis." On page 10, 
end of line 10, there was an error: instead of 
A.+14A, it should be A.+ 14a. 

Mr. H, D, Seannes-Woop [J’.], Hon. Secretary 
of the Committee, said that with regard to Mr. 
Etchells's criticisma on the formule perhaps Pro- 
fessor Unwin had better answer them in writing, 
because he was entirely responsible for them, and 
bad got out the proofa for the Committee, Mr. 
Wells, who had promised to be present that even- 
ing, but had been unfortunately prevented from 
coming at the last moment, wished to make some 
communications with regard to the value of sheer 
In concrete that would be found of value in the 
Report, and in order to prove his proposition he had 
Hot Messrs, Earle, of full, to make him some 
Special blocks which ho had submitted to Messrs. 
Kirkaldy for the purpose of working out his views, 
and he had Oy 


the experiments to the Institute Jovnnan. 

Mr. Wintaam Duss Set who was called on by 
the President, said he should like to reply to at least 
one part of Mr. Etchells’s criticiam—viz. tho part in 
which he dealt with cinder concrete and the Report 
of the Structural Committee of San Francisco. If 
his memory served him right the San Francisco 
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Structural Committea appointed a sub-committee 
of two to investigate the subject. That sub-com- 
mittee of two found that where rust existed it wns 
because the concrete was extremely porous : éoke- 
breeze concrete, they knew, was apt to be porous, 
because it absorbed a creat deal of water. The sub- 
committee did not, he understood, controvert the 
conclusions of the very exhaustive experiments Pro- 
fessor Norton had made at the Fire Insurance Sta- 
tion in Boston in 1002 and 1908. Hae had made a 
vory oxhauative series of experiments there, expos- 
ing iron embedded in concrete to all kinds of in- 
fluences which in the course of three woeks wera 
sufficient to eat through ordinary bars of iron; and 
he had come to the conclusion that cinder concrete 
wna equally effective with ordinary stone or gravel 
concrete, or very nearly so, in protecting iron 
against rust. He found that the sulphur in cinder 
concrete did not deloteriously sffoct it because its 
influence was neutralised by the alkaline nature of 
the cement. He found that the main factor, of 
course, wis what the Committee pointed ont, that 
the iron should be thoroughly coated with coment 
mortar, and, next, that the concrete itself should be 
free from voids, which was best obtained by making 
the concrete fairly wet and thoroughly tamping it. 
The materials sub-committee had this subject before 
them, and argued it out very fully; indeed, he 
thought they pretty well exhausted the subject, 
and they came to the conclusion to make this 
recommendation with full knowledge of the facts 
as known at the present time. Another point 
Mr. Etchells touched upon was the question of 


the diagrams. He (the speaker) happened to be 
on the Mathematical Committee with Professor 
Unwin, and he was not able to pronounce right 


away an opinion upon the mathematics which 
Mr. Etchells had got up, but he thought they 
had reduced the expression 4d to its simplest 
form. The other question was the ttt if the 
diagram which he (the speaker) had drawn under 
Professor Unwin's direction. It might improve 
that dingram if the straight line in the upper part 
of it, the strone line, were drawn in a continuous 
line: it would show more simply the angles 
upon which the reasoning was fees ased, and that 
was a correction which he thought the Com- 
mittee might perhaps make. To those who were 
familiar with reinforced-concrete mathematics it 
wag quite plain, but it might not be so to others. 
Mr. tchells had asked about the question of 
reduction for floor loads. Mr. Etchells would 
see, if he looked, that there was no reduction made 
except for buildings containing more than three 
floors, and from such knowledge as he (the spenkes) 
had of loading buildings, even iron warehouses, 
he did not remember ever to have seen four floors 
fully loaded; indeed it was almost impossible to 
get them fully loaded. Although ho not pot 
the most recent New York by-laws with him he 
thought this 10 per cont. was in conformity with 








the recommendation in those by-laws. The Com- 
mittee at the time their report was made had 
before them a number of by-laws, those of New 
York, the French Government Rules, the Austrian 
Government Rules, the Prussian, the Swiss, the 
German Engineers’ Association Rules, and various 
others, and the Committee considered all those 
rules: and he frankly owned that, so far ag be was 
concerned as a member of the Committee, he was 
not aware that the Institute had made other 
regulations which were not in consonance with this. 
He might be wrong, and it was putting reinforced 
concrete at an advantage of course; but taking tha 
thing in itself he thought it wns a perfectly reason- 
able recommendation to make. Phat ob course, 
the Institute could express ita opinion upon. Tho 
other matters Mr. Etchells had touched upon were 
matters of mathematics upon which one would 
hesitate to express an opinion without full con- 
sideration; but no doubt if Mr. Etchells would put 
them before the Committee his views would be 
fully considered. 

Major E. M. Paun, R.E., who was one of the 

esentatives of the War Office on the Committee, 

anid he had hoped that Colonel Mayne, who waa a 
much more able exponent a imself, would 
have been present to represent the War Department. 
On their behalf he would like to be allowed 
to endorse what Mr. Etchells had said in congratu- 
lating the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
bringing this matter so prominently forward, and 
on being the first in the field todo a0. The War 
Department would undoubtedly utilise reinforced 
ee 5 an em there appeared to be a 

reat field for military engineers in applyin 
it to fortification work. How far it could Ble 
plied to fortifications they were not at present a 
to say. Experiments would doubtless be made, 
and, in conjunction with the Royal Artillery, who 
alone give the requisite information as to 
the effect of projectiles against reinforced struc- 
tures, much useful information would be got to- 
gether. Hoe thought be was right in saying that in 
saat a great deal of reinforced concrete wna 
likely to be introduced in rebuilding Kingston 
after the mvages of the earthquake; and he felt 
assured that all engineers, military and civil, who 
would be engaged in rebuilding Kingston would 
be grateful to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for having presented thia Report, which 
he thought was a very clear one, bringing the 
matter scientifically yet simply before them. Any- 
one with this Report in hia hands would beable to 
strike out confidently in the design of reinforced 
structures without having recourse to any parti- 
cular patent system. That indicated a very great 
advance, and one which would be of imealeulable 
benefit to every engineer and architect in the United 
ss and in the Colonies. 

Mr. Marr. Gannurr (/’.] said there was a sub- 
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ject which had not been adverted to by any of the 
previous speakers. Architects in this country had 
io deal with buildings erected on building leases,and 
those buildings were expected by their clients to last 
for the term of the lease, say cighty or nine 

years. It would not ofcourse be reasonable to ask 
that they should have at this moment the result of 


ninety years’ experience of per, er ar material ; 
buat nde abak onal had seen of the rusting of metal, 
iron or steel, embedded in concrete, he felt con- 
vinced that occasionally such rusting would take 
ho cMimgataat ein that all those who were 
dealing with this material would be inclined to 
take into account the possibility of its occurrence ; 
and he thought it was the practice of those who 
ee using this material to consider that 

iis rusting might occasionally happen. They 
knew that when s very small film of rust femal 
upon a sinall partol an iron rod it would certamly 
burst the concrete in which it was embedded, even 
if the concrete had given a thicker coating to the 
ace semana aah Pele ones ae bo in 

@ Repori n page ‘the Report a figure was 
given for the adhesion of concrete to nore of 


100 Tbs, per square inch. If such « thing ss he 
suggested were to take place on any one ber, that 


figure of 100 would become O wherever that 
sinall film of rust was formed. He was not at all 
convinced that they would get concrete anything 
like waterproof in the general sanse. So far as his 
own very limited experience went of iron or steel 
embedded in an inch or two of Portland cement 
and sand, it showed that moisture did get to the 
metal,and that the metal did rust. To what 
extant that went be had not sufficient data to say; 
but be had seen the metal very much rusted and 
the cement split up to a very appreciable extent. 
He was of opinion that if the Report were isaned 
on behalf of the Institute, it should be pointed out 
that the adhesion of the concrete to the metal was 
nota thing to be relied upon. Everybody knew 
that the present practice of concrete steel con- 
stroctors was to try to invent a specially formed 
bar which would have some sort of shoulder upon 
it to give a mechanical grip between the concrete 
and the metal, and that they did not rely upon 
adhesion. He thought it mther a pity that the 
Institute should put this figure forward as the basis 
for calculation without some careful comment. 

Mr. Cuances F. Mansy, M.Inst.C.E., said that 
with respect to what the last speaker had said about 
the rusting of metal in concrete they had had a 
great many facts, found out by several people in 
tho past, as to the rusting of metal in the conereta, 
and he was of the opinion that it had certainly 
been proved that the metal did not rust when pr 
tee ba concrete. Especially was this so when 
the rei oe vie washed over with grout. In 
any case in Which large sections or large bars were 
used, whether the concrete was ere y het ) OF 
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not, it was certainly advisable to coat the reinforce- 
ment with grout. One speaker had asked how this 
should be done. It was a very simple matter. 
The ordinary grout was put on with a white- 
wash brosh, and when it was dry the bars were 
embedded in the ordinary way. The last spoaker 
said that water would penotrate the concrete, and 
that, therefore, the metal would rust. That did not 
atall follow. If the water did penetrate the concrete 
toa slight extent it would not canse the metal to 
rust, because the metal was already protected. 

Mr. Enwis T. Hane [F.): If it is already 


protected, | 

Mr. Mansn : [twill be protected in reinforced 
concrete, Then as to the effect of adhesion, 
be (Mr. Marsh) understood Mr. Garbutt to aay 
that the tendency of the present age was to pro- 
duce s deformed bar which would prevent any 
sliding throngh of the concrete. That certainly 
waa more or less the tendency in America, but he 
believed it was a great deal due to the fact that 
everybody wanted to make a fresh patent; hence 
the many deformed bars. It had been clearly 
shown by the experiments carried out by many 
authorities that a plain round bar would resisi the 
sliding through the concrete under the ordinary 
stress put upon it, provided, of course, that it was 
bent out, or split out, at the ends—which was 
always the case in good construction. One speaker 
had referred to the care which was necessary in 
construction in reinforced concrete; of course 
there was not the slightest doubt that very great 
care was needed in construction in reinforced 
concrete; but he would point out that that care 
waa every bit as much requisite in construction in 
steel, If they put in loose rivets in steel work the 
tructure wags in a very dangerous state. Only 
ordinary care was required in reinforced-concrete 
construction, The special thing that was neces- 
sury was gocd supervision. As they all knew, 
the ordinary workman was apt to shirk hia work 
and do it in a very slipshod manner; but with 
careful supervision and a little choice of workmen 
it was easy to construct reinforced concrete which 
Would perfectly resist, if properly designed, any 
Stresses which might come upon it in the ordinary 
way. Mr. Garbutt, he believed, said that the 
tension in steel on page 7 would be reduced to 
nothing if water penetrated the concrete. 
es Gansutr: The adhesion of concrete to 
Mr. Mansu: The metal will not be affected in 
pagent constructed reinforced concrete. Bo sehr 

a on was concerned, « slight rusting of the 
bars, providing that any loose rust was brushed off, 
was rather better for adhesion than the unrnated 
ot ‘oa M 
Marsh » point had occurred to him which he had 
meant to mention before. This adhesion of con- 









crete to metal seemed to be somewhat on the same 
footing with another adhesion which existed in 
structures, which in this country was not taken 
into account in considering their strength—-viz. 
that due to the friction between surfaces of riveted 
members in tension, where they had « consider- 


‘able surface adhesion, due to the shrinking of 


the rivets longitudinally, polling the faces of the 
plates together. That adhesion was very con- 
sidermble, and he beliaved in some countries 
engineers took it into account. It was not the 
custom with English engineers to do so, That 
was a somewhat parallel case; and a somewhat 
similar argument held against taking into account 
thia adhesion of concrete to metal. — 

Mr. Mansn, replying; Mr. Garbutt had said 
that the adhesion was always neglected by English 
engineers in designing riveted structures, As 
Major Paul had just remarked to him sotto voce, of 
course the fact that the water and the moisture 
could get between the two surfaces of iron would 
tend to do away with their adhesion, which would 
consequently be rendered an indeterminate quan- 
tity; therefore it was very natural that they should 
not rely upon the adhesion of steel riveted together. 

Mr. Gansurtr: Exouse me, if there is water in 
a boiler is the water supposed to get between the 

lates 7 

E Mr. MansH: The joints in boiler-work are calked 
up, and in bridge-work it is not so—at least not 
usunlly, | | 
Mr. Gansurr: But the calking would injure 
the adhesion rather than otherwise; it would open 
the plates a little. 

Mr. Envwix T. Hann [F.] asked if the Com- 
mittee had taken into consideration at all the 
danger that might arise by firo applied to the out- 
side of stanchions, for instance, of reinforced 


concrete. It had always seemed to him that 


there was grave danger if fire attacked cement, 
and the Recent turned its hose suddenly 
on to it, the concrete might split; the metal 
would then be exposed, and the combination of 
concrete and iron would give. He remembered 
some yeara ago seeing a building of six or seven 
stories high carried entirely as to its external 
wallson piers of reinforced concrete about 14 inches 
square, and it seemed to him, if the fire engines 
were attacking that with water, there would be 
grave danger of the concrete y ate off and the 
building collapsing. He had known of some very 
arave collapses where rust had got at the metal 
in reinforced concrete. He had heard from an 
engineer some time ago of some large. reservoirs 
in Spain where the water got through fissures in 
the concrete and attacked the metal, which rusted 
vory badly, and the reservoirs leaked considerably 
in consequence. It sepmned to bim that one of the 
gravest things in the use of reinforced concrete 
was the personal equation. If one could be sure 
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that every man had done every little piece of work 
thoroughly well, one was safe; but if one man was 
careless, he might-ruim the whole structure, One had 
seen, of course, a lot of reinforced concrete used, 
and if was very common with the makers not to 
cover their bars with cement. It was always put 
in the specification, but he had again and again 
seen it neglected. There waa grave danger, once 
the rust wasstarted. If they could ensure that the 
metal was always covered with cement they were 
safe. Supervision was of the greatest import- 
ance, and skilful workmen were of still greater 
importance, 

Mr. J. J. Bunxer, A.B.S.A. [2.], said he did 
not mean to raise any technical discussion upon 
reinforced concrete. He wished to ask a question 
which perhaps was a little premature, but the 
discussion showed how very varied were the 
opinions, not of the nse of reinforced concrete, but 
of its construction, and what he ros to ask was, 
how far were they going with this? As a member 
of the Institute he was deeply sensible of the 
obligation they owed the Committee for the pro- 
duction of this Report, but he would be exceedingly 
nervous if there were the least chance of its being 
issued, and being taken ag a text-book issued by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. He 
seriously doubted the advisability of the Institute 
issaing any such text-book, 

Mr. Wittiam Dunx, replying to Mr, Hall as to 
stanchions and the action of fire, anid he thought 
reinforced concrete had had w very good test in 
regard to the action of fire upon it in the Balti- 
more fire, where numerous buildings in reinforced 
concrete were exposed to probably more severe fira 
than they ever could have been here. If « stream 
from the fire iydrant were directed upon a brick 
pier under very high pressure, combined with heat, 
the corner first and probably the whole pier would 
he knocked away, He had had some littl: experi- 
ence of the power of a stream of water at close 
quarters: it would batter down a thick wall in 
course Of time. Reinforced concrete at an inch or 
two back from the surface had vertical steel roda 
bound together with iron wiro at intervals, and 
the columns as recommended to be made in this 
Report had the corner splayed off. The corners 
are the source of weakness, and they are to be splayed 
off. No fireman in his senses, he should think, 
would direct the fire hydrant at high pressure at 
any structural support, That enaid ha org ie 
have an equally great effect upon a piece of brick- 
work, Reinforced concrete had been so well tried 
under the section of fire that one hod no fear about 
those thi Aa to what Mr. Durnoet said about the 
Institute issuing this Report os a text-book, or with 
the support of ita authority, he conceived that the 
whole object of the Report wes that it should be 
issued. The great majority of members of the 
Institute were likely enough any day to use re- 
inforced concrete, Hitherto they had been jn the 
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hands of patent manufacturers, who all camo to 
them with most wonderful tales (and the less one 
knew about it, the more wonderful were the tales) 
of what it would do. They wanted something 
authoritative on which they could say, “If you 
make mean estimate, base if upon these Rules,"’ 
Those Rules were in all practical matters the same 
as those which had been adopted by the Prussian 
Government, the French Government, and other 
Governments who had conducted long and elaborate 
experiments. To fail to adopt this: Report would 
be to render all this labour of no avail, and to leave 
architects without any of that guidance which they 
all felt necessary, and he should ask the Institute 
to consider very seriously before rejecting the 
Report. It was a thim Sey all wanton: He waa 
quite sure that everybody felt the need of it. 

ublic bodies required it, private individuals re- 
quired it, and the names of those on the Com- 
mittee were sufficient guarantees. Profeasor Unwin 
was a2 man of world-wide reputation, who would 
not put his name to anything that was not perfectly 
sound, and there were other gentlomen—Mr. Marsh, 
Colonel Mayne, Sir Henry Tanner, and others— 
who had worked out this question, and given them 
the benefit of their sindy and Isbour. To fail to 
one the Report would be a great mistake. 

Mr. Burxer said he was sorry if his remarks 
had tended to throw any doubt upon the valne of 
the Report or the eminence of the names which 
were attached to it, He had no intention of so 
doing ; his plea was simply for the consistency of 
tho Institute, They in the Institute were archi- 
tects and designers, and they had to take the 
responsibility for every material they used. Text- 
books, as it seamed to him, were to be issued by 
their authors, and the Institute, with all defer- 
ence, was not entitled to be the author of text- 
books, or, as a body, to accept o responsibility 
which ought to be incurred by the individual 
or individuals who published a text-book. That 
waa only his opinion ; he thought it was a sound 
one, or he would not tronble the Institute with it. 

Sir Hexny Taxnen, in responding, said that 
those who had made a study of reinforced concrete 
hed, of course, great regard for it in the future. 
So far as he himself was concerned, he had started 
about three works with it, one of which was rather 
a large one, 80 that he had some sort of faith in 
the work. As to economy, there was no question 
about it, One of the works he hadin hand in this 
material bs absut twopence a cubie foot for the 
carease—ol course without any finishings—merel 
the reinforced concrete. They could not touch that 
under certainly twice the sum of money in any other 
material. Mr. Hall had referred to some reservoirs 
in Spain. So faras his experience of that country 
went, be did not think whatever happened in Spain 
need be regarded as of any moment whatever, He 
was in Madrid at the time of the secident to the 
Madrid Reservoir, when there were about thirty 
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people killed anid three or four times that number 
injared, The work was ms art too slight for 
its purpose. It was no wonder the accident hap- 
pened—it was bound to happen sooner or later. 
With reference to what Mr. Burnet had said, Mr. 
Barnet looked upon it from another point of view 
ultogether. There was, of course, not much art 
shout reinforced concrete. It was really a practical 
matter, and one could not get much beauty ont of 
it, he must confess ; but at the same time, in works 
of any magnitade, it was incumbent wpon archi- 
tects to make use of it where cost was of any mo- 
ment, Wherever one could economise there was no 
object in spending money; therefore it was a right 
thing to use, Other materials could be used for the 
fronts and all the visible parts where appearance had 
to be considered, It was no good burking the ques- 
tion; reinforced concrete would bave to be used. 
Then if the architect chose to go to a specialist to 
devise such s building for him he did not see how 
he could get away from responsibility entirely. He 
himself had employed an agent of a well-known 
patent in two cases; but he (the speaker) had to 

r the brunt if anything went wrong; therefore 
he had to see that what the specialist was doing was 
likely to prove satisfactory. He did not think his 
if wave would be satisfied with him ~ ashes 
i anything happened to one of those buildings 
which he had suggested should be put up, not- 
withstanding that they employed a specialist, and 
paid him his percentage, just as they should any 
engineer they employed. All the other questions 
he thought had been replied to by Mr. Dunn, Mr. 
Marsh, ond Major Pani, and he did not think he 
could usefully add anything. His experience was 
nok very old in this material; but st the samo 
time he had great faith in it, and that, he thought, 





he had shown, 
Tan Paesmenr: It is my duty now ory! to 
the Meeting that this provisional Report be adopted 


by this Mesting. I presume that itis a provisional 
Iteport, and the Gomnittea will take inéc considera 
tion some of the criticisms which have been made 
here to-night. 

Sit Henry Taxxer: We thought, subject to 
mes errors being put right, the Repart 
would be adopted now. 

Tur Presipest: Then I put it that, subject 
to these criticisms being considered by the Com- 
tutte, the Report ba mow adopted. The President, 
continuing, said he did not quite agree with Mr. 
Burnet's fear that they should not put this for- 
Ward from the Institute. The stone on a building 
was, after all, more or less of wm veneer; it was not 
altogether constrnction. It did mot matter shad 
much whether that was backed up by brickworl 
or by reinforeed concrete. It must have a backing 
of some kind, and, if reinforced concrete was 
cheaper and more substantial than brickwork, he 
did ‘not see why as architects they should not 
adopt it, Of course, one would imagine that it 


was going to make a revolution in architecture 
altogether, It might or it might not. He did 
not think it would make such a revolution as the 
steamboats did with shipping; but if it did, let 
them hope that the architects of the future would 
be able to make an architecture equal to the naval 
architecture of their own battleships nowadays, He 
himself knew nothing of this subject, so that he 
would not speak technically upon it; therefore he 
would just put to the Meeting that this very inter- 
esting Report be adopted by the Institute. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Tae Presment;: Mr. Slater also moved a vote 
of thanks to the Concrete Committee, which was 
duly seconded, and which I have very much plea- 
sure in putting to the Meeting. The Committes 
have spent an enormous amount of their very valu- 
able time in producing this Report, and J am sure 
that the thanks of this Meeting and of the whole 
Institute are due to the Committee for their labours. 

The volte was carried by acclamation. 


Mr... T. Reape [H.A.) sends the following con- 
tribution to the discussion ;— 

_I have read the Committee's Report, and most 
sprinkpdan f agree with them in their proposals as 
tothe quality of the materials and the rigid testing 
of same, Dut the part of their Report that appeals 
to me is in the words following: “ Structures of 
this kind appear to be trustworthy,” and, in my 
opinion, for columns and girders it isan appearance 
of trustworthiness only. There is no doubt that 
for fire-resisting roofs, dormers, and partitions, and 
for fire-resisting floors, ferro-conerete can be used 
with the best results; but for columns and girders 
this principle of construction is extremely risky 
and unreliable. The use of two such heterogeneous 
materials as concrete and steel in the construction 
of girders and columns would be sufficient to con- 
domn the construction in the mind of any engineer 
out of alunatic asylum. The dreadful catastrophe 
in the failure of the Roo Dee Bridge, near Chester, 
about the middle of the last century was ascribed 
to the use of cast and wrought iron, in the samo 
structure, under improper conditions, and it is clear 
that these two materials approximate to homo- 
geneity far more closely than concrete and steel. 
The failures of beams so constructed have bean 
many, ani we need not wonder at them when we 
remember that the designers of ferro-concrote 
beams trust largely to what may be called * stick- 
shon,” or the adheronce of the concrote to the sur- 
faco of the steel, for resisiance to the various 
stresses in the beam; and even if “ stickshon” 
could be considered reliable, how can we expect to 
ret it when we know that the filling-in of the 
centering is done by an unskilled workman whom 
angmeone has defined as “a fool with a spade"? 
And nowas to the comparative cost of these beams 
and steel joists and riveted girders: I notice that 
the Report gives the working stress of the tension 
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bars of ferro-concreta beams as seven bons per 
square inch. This is the usual stress provided for 
in the bottom flanges of steel joists and riveted 
girders ; consequently the area and weight of these 
flanges and of the tension members must be equal, 
and for the npper part of the concrete beam : whan 
the cost of the concrete, the centering for same, the 
shoring of the centering, the careful punning of 
the eoncrete by “the fool with the spade,” and 
finally the striking of the shores after waiting from 
four to twenty-eight days for proper setting of the 
concreto—when all t items am paid for, Ido 
not belisve there will be much financial gain by 
the nge of ferro-concrete beams, and whore they are 
used you have a risky and unreliable form of con- 
struction, also m tedious process of fixing, whereas 
by the use of steel joists or girders you have a per- 
feotly safe and sie ie fixed construction which re 
(quires no centering, and can be loaded up one hour 
after fixing. I notion the — ‘4 assumes that 
ferro-concrete girders may be made continuous; the 
continuity of the girders will increase the load on 
the columns, and for a warehouse of four floors 
above the ground the load from columns at ground 
level might easily be 200 tons, and with this load 
resting on the continuous girder where the bending 
moment is greatest I think the ferro-concrete beam 
would certainly ba crushed, The junctions of these 
beams and columns must always be a weak point, 
for | have never ‘i seen any attempt to produce 
on a concrete column any projecting brackets to 
receive the ends of girders where non-continuous. 
Tn the case of ferro-concrete columns being made 
continuous through four or more floors I hava 
never been able to imagine any possible sutisfactory 
junction, 80 I conclude that even the most entho- 
sinstic ferro-concreter never contemplated the possi- 
bility of making and delivering o column about 
60 feet long. It will bein the memory of many 
architects that in theold days the junction flanges of 
cast-iron columns and stanchions were not turned, 
and absurd packings of sheet lead were put between 
the flanges with the hope of getting something like a 
uniform bearing. This has long been discontinued, 
bat even that “tin pot "form of construction night 
be considered almost perfection when compared 
with any junction of the ferro-concrete columns. 
And, finally, I do not think that any safe scheme 
has yet been designed for discharging the accumu- 
lnted loads up to, say, 200 tons in the basement on 
to the brick footings and concrete. There are 
many formule for calculation in the Report, and 
no doubt it would be possible to devise similar 
formulm for many materials, suchas dried elay, or 
even stale quartern lonves, of course reducing ¢on- 
siderably the streas limit; but I would strongly 
mivise nll architecta not to be influenced by the 
apparently anfe resulis of any calculations, but to 
sternly banish all ferro-conerete beams and columns 
from any buildings they may be constructing or 
designing. Castiron columns or stanchions, or 
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rivated sections for same in steel, and rolled steel 
joists, and riveted girders, when eased with con- 
crete, are just as reliable ag the ferro-concrete for 
fire-resisting purposes, and not much more costly. 


Mr. L. H. Ruea, A.M.Inst.0.E., Chairman of the 
Junior Institution of Engineers, writing since the 
meosting, states that it gave bim much pleasure to. 
nttend the meeting as a guest, but te that the 
time at the disposal of the meeting did not admit 
of a fuller diseussion. The Junior Institution of 
Engineers and the Discussion Section of the Archi- 
tectural Association had o joint Paper on this 
subject last year, when the discussion was con- 
tinued over two evenings. Referring to the matter 
of the Provisional Report, Mr. Rugg draws atten- 
tion to the vast difference in concrete aggregates and 
percentages of reinforeementa in various designs, 
and continues ;—_ ome acces 

Architects are frequently called to decid 

| rand rock 





on the merits of several schemes. Cin 
coneretes enter into competition, and reinforce- 


ments Nah from : to 24 per cent. Cinder 
conorétes of low crushing strength are cheap, 
furnace clinker ond hardeore forming the chief 
constituents, all of which can be purchased in the 
neighbourhood of 2+. Gd, per cubie yard. On the 
other hand, sereened ‘Thames ballast to pass 9-inch 
ring with the sand taken away or similar broken 
stone or granite would cost more than twice this 
amount, The best plan is to require the exact 
crushing strength of the conerete proposed, and 
take one-fourth or one-fifth, as mentioned on p. 7. 
In regard to reinforcement, a very simple plan is 
to divide the bending moment by two-thirds of the 
depth of the beam in order to obtain approximately 
the total stress. This divided by the area of metal 
provided would give the approximate stress per 
square inch for purposes of comparison. 

The importance of supervision cannot be over- 
rated, especially when the builder who is taking 
over the whole contract is allowed to do this work. 
In general, the best plan is to allow firms specialising 
in this work to sub-contract for the same, Those 
firms have a reputation to keep up, and will exer- 
cise careful supervision themselves: but it is 
equally desirable to employ one’s own inspection 
as well. Eventually, no doubt, large works in 
reinforced concrete will be confined to a few firma 
only who can be implicitly trusted, 

No mention is made as to deflection in the Pro- 
visional Report. This is an important point, and 
should have consideration. It would appear desir- 
able to fix a minimum depth for given spans, for, 
although the same strength may be present in two 
different designs, yet the deflection in one of them 
might be o serious item. Floors should be tested 
to 50 per cent. of the safe loads. It is also import- 
0 to aes a spose should be over and 
above the ¢ loads, which are frequently ver 
considerable in ferro-concrete iteauaree on 
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regard to sub-paragraph 8, on page 6, a difference 
should be allowed for warehouses compared with 
factories or office buildings. Warehouses may 
Frequently be loaded to the full extent on acl 

floor, and no deduction should be made in descend- 
ing floors for this class of building. 

No notice is taken in the Report of the fact that 
horizontal reinforcement in columns adds very 
materially to the strength, Five hundred pounds 
is low where plenty of horizontal reinforcement is 
used, This is most important, as the lower columns 
for a tail pe (especially a warehouse, as men- 
tioned above) will be absurdly large. It is recom- 
mended that a better class of concrete be invariably 
used for columns, together with ample horizontal 
reinforcement. The actual amount of material in 
columns is small, and the extra cost for first-class 
material is consequently small also. Ey this means 
column diameters can be reduced, and the safety 
of the structure will be equally as good. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to call attention 
to the necessity for machine mixing on all work 
other than the smallest jobs. Concrete cannot be 
sitisfactorily mixed by hand, as one batch badl 
mixed may happen to be placed where the maxi- 
mum strength isdemanded. In regard to machine 
mixing, hatch mixers should be employed, and not 
continuous, Every hatch is then known to have 
exactly the right proportions for the concrete. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF LONDON. 


rue ingeabae chaotic growth of London 
must cause the greatest apprehension as to 
What its future will be. Is it not time that 
the influence of the Institute was brought to bear 
on this important matter? 

It appears to me that it should be the urgent daty 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects to in- 
terpose before it is too late in the interests of the 
future artistic development of London, It is surely 
hot too much to ask of the Municipal Government 
of London that it should seek the advice of a body 
representative of the architecture of Great Britain 
on all matters which concern the artistic aspect of 
the city. It is not fair to the members eae 
profession that its representative council ahould bo 
‘eit Out of count in matters which so closely con- 
cern if, and on which it claims a right to expert 
opinion. If we compare the state of things in 
London with that of othor important centres, even 
of our own provincial towns, we shall find that 
London shows relatively little regard to the seein inl 
of experts on matters of art, It is incredibly foolish 
that on such subjects as the Traffic Commission 
no architects were appointed; yet the Commission 


ought to have been as much concerned in the archi- 
tectural point of view asany other. Mere enginear- 
ing feats of practicability are not everything, and 
the artistic direction of snch matters is a thing of 
paramount importance, 

One by one every fine chance in London is being 
lost. It is lamentable to think of what Ludgate 
Cirens might have been; it is still more pitiful to 
see the magnificent opportunity that was in waiting 
all about the great Strand improvement. Here was 
a basis of Somerset House and Waterloo Bridge 
which offered one of the finest points of departure 
that the greatest enthusiast could have dreamt of. 
Trafalgar Square, which it is pretended is the finest 
site in Europe, is # mere dumping ground for ugly 
hotels and shipping offices and business establish- 
ments. Buckingham Palace and its magnificent 
Mal! have only been saved by the exceptional ability 
of an architect who could combine art with common 
sense, na hg Park Corner is an incoherent jumble 
of stupid lines, Piccadilly Circus is distinguished 
by the equally opposing claims of a singularly 
clever but unsuitable fountain and a graceless 
urinal. Oxford Circus, Langham Place, and Vort- 
land Place, with Regent's Park in line beyond, are 
waiting for a fine scheme. The County Hall site 
and the southern Thames Embankment will follow 
in the wake of all the other failures unless some- 
thing better than engineering designs are allowed 
to prevail. 

t would be beyond the limits of a note of this kind 
to complete a list of the opportunities which lie in 
waiting for London. Even withall the lost chances 
there are enough left to be worth taking account 
of. We may well take a lesson from those which 
are now lost beyond recall, and set to work to plan 
developments which shall lead up to somet ing 
more worthy of the greatest city in the world. I 
can- imagine enough work laid out in this direction 
for the Institute through its Art Committes to last 
it for many years, and to absorb the best talent 
which can be laid undercontribution,. At present 
we are all asleep as a public body. Mr. John 
W. Simpson," Professor Beresford Pite,t Mr. Paul 
Waterbhouse,t and others have sufficiently proved by 
their writings that there are some at least amongst 
us who can tako wide, enthusiastic, and withal 
practical, views of this great subject. And the 
marvel of it is that nothing happens. 

The reading of papers appears to lead to no 
practical result, and [ suggest that a definite and 
practical step be taken by the Institute in this 
matter, and that a more or less permanent com- 
mittee be appointed to work in collaboration with 
the Art Committee to deal with it. 

T. Rarruxs Davison. 
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A WORD-PAINTER OF ARCHITECTURE. 


. FTER a long and painful ilineas the death is 
A announced from Paris of Joris Karl Huys- 
mans at the comparatively early age of fifty- 

nine. 

As a young man Huysmans entered the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, where his orderliness and pre- 
cision marked him out for advancement; but it was 
as an author, not as a functionary, that he was 
destined to become famous. His first book, Le 
Drageoir aux Eypices, for which be had some diffi- 
culty in finding a publisher, appeared in 1875. It 
was followed by Marthe, ou [ Histoire d'une jeune 
Fille, Jes Seurs Vatard, and others, which 
showed at that time his sympathies lay with the 
“ naturnlists ": indeed, so intimate was his con- 
nection with them thot he assisted Zola in the 
publication of the weekly “ organe du naturalisme,”’ 
La Comédie humaine, ; 

But with Huysmans naturalism was only a pass- 
ing phase which gave place, strangely enough, to 
myaticiam, to which he abandoned himself so com- 
pletely that the whole course of his life was 
changed. He left his rooms in the Rue de Sévres, 
which he had occupied for thirty years, and re- 
tired to Ligngé, near to Poitiers, where, under the 
shadow of the abbey, and afterwards in Paris, 
whither he returned upon the expulsion of the 
Benedictines, he passed » life half literary and half 
religious, and wrote the books of his later manner, 
La Cathédrale, L'Oblat, Sainte-Lydwine de 
Schiedam, and others. It is panecinelly as the 
author of the first named that his death deserves 
to be noticed in the Jounnan. 

As Mr, Street romarked in his review which 
appeared in the Jovnxan of 27th Angnst 1898, the 
story, such as it is, of La Cathédrale passes in 
Chartres, and the book is largely made up of 
lengthy architectural descriptions, principally but 
not sole Cat | 





ly of Chartres Cathedral and ite surround- 

ings. Asan example of its style one might quote 
some parts of the passage in which Durtal, ‘he he 
of the story, reviews aome of the towers with which 
he is acquainted, “ Examinons,"" says he, “ les 
tours de Notre-Dame de Paris, elles sont: ues 
et sombres, presque dléphantes; fendues dans 
presque toute leur longueur, de pénibles bnies, 
elles se hiszent avec lenteur et pesamment, s'arré- 
tent; alles paraissent aceablées par le poida des 
paches retennes par le vico de In ville au sol; 
‘effort de leur ascension se sent et Ia tristesse vient 

4 contempler oes masses captives que Nave encore 
Io couleur désolée des abat-aons."" From Paris he 
turns to Rheims. “A Keims, au contraire, lea 
tours s‘ouvrent du haut en bas, en dea chas offilés 
d‘aiguilles, an de longues et minees ogives dont lo 
vide se branche d'une énorme aréte de poisson ou 
d'un gigantesque peigne 4 doubles dents, Elles 
#'élancent adriennes, se filigranent; ot le ciel entre 
dans ces rainures, court dans ces meneaux, se glisse 
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dans ces entailles, se joue dans les interminables 
lancettes, on laniéres blenes, se concentre, s'irracie 
dans les petits tréfles crenx qui les surmontent. Ces 
tours sont puissantes et elles sont expansives, 
dénormes, et elles sont Iégeres. Autant celles de 
Paris sont immobiles et muoettes, autant celles de 
Reime parlent et s'animent.” Then he goes on to 

yeak of the towers of Laon with their lowing 
oxen, of Amiens, of the central tower of St. Ouen, 
and others, and concludes: “ Mais, quand méme, 
la tour, sans le clocher qui l'effile, ne se projette 
pas dans le firmament. Elle s'éléve toujours lourde- 
ment, halite en chemin ot, exténude, sendort, Elle 
est, un bras sans main, un poignet sans paume eb 
sans doigts, un moignon ; ello est aussi un crayon 
non taillé, rond du bout, qui ne peut inserire dan: 
l'au-dela les oraisons de la terre; elle reste en 
vapenes enum ar it nak 

This, especially the concluding sentences, is m 
good example of _Huystnans’s love of strange and 
unexpected figures. Surely no one else has ever 
compared a tower without a spire to a wrist with 
neither palm nor fingers, to an arm without 
hand, he mere rotkecweee oteeng sare lesa rs 
anyone else ever thought of Lil it to a point- 
less pencil onable to write the prayers of earth opon 
the clouds of heaven. 

For the invention of singular and unoxpected 
metaphors to force home his descriptions, H Lys 
mans possessed an extraordinary ability. Take 
picture of the entrance to the Abbé Gévresin's lodg- 
ing at Chartres :—" Ds gravirent un escalier étroit, 
bordé d'une rampe rouillée de fer. Les murs roisse- 
laient d'humidité, seerétaient des roupies, distil- 
laient des gouttes de café noir; lea marches étaient 
creusdes, samincissaient du bout ainsi que deg 
cuillers ; elles condutsaient & une porte badigeonnée 
d‘ocre dans laquelle était planté un bouton de fonte, 
couleur d’encre. Un cordon do sonnette balancait. 
un anneau de cuivre qui se cognait remud par le 
vent, contre Ie plitre éraillé du mur, Une indé- 
finissable odeur de vieilla pomme et d'’ean qui 
croupit, s'échappait de la cage de l'esealier, précedé 
d'un court vestibule qne pavaient des rangées de 
Pia eouchées sur Je fianc, rongées A la facon 


madnipores, que plafonnait une sorte de carte de 
graphic, sillonnée de mers dessinées comme avec 
é urine par des infiltrations de pluie,” 

In this passage the figures employed are gro- 
tesque, inelegant, even coarse; but they are onl 
méeanstoanend. That end is to picture the whale 
scene sith at to ita minutest detail : and that ac- 
complished, the means, whatever they may be, are 
justified, That Huysmans does sucesed in attain- 
ing his end is unquestionable. The neglected stair- 
ease with its rusty hand-rail and worn steps, the 
damp oozing from the walls, the bell-rope blown 
hither and thither by the wind, every detail is 
brought before us as vividly, as distinotly, as 
realistically, as by a photograph. 

For the architects of the present day Huyamans 
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had a great contempt. “ Les gens qui s’affublent 
de ee nom," he makes Durtal say of them, “sont 
des cambrousiers, des magons dénués de tout per- 
sonnalité, de toute science. Ils ne sont seulement 
plus capables de plagier adroitement leurs de- 
vanciers! Ils sont quoi, maintenant? des rapetas- 
seurs de chapelles, des reasemeleurs d'églises, des 
fabricants de ribouis, des g Ey 

But we need bear him no ill-will for his hard 
words, He is dead, and the world is the poorer by 
the logs of s man who possessed in an eminent de- 
gree, not only the power of seeing, but also the 
perhaps rarer power of conveying to others his im- 
pressions of the things which he had seen. 

Bessamis WALKER 
Erdingion. 


= ——, 


COUNSEL'S OPINION. 


As stated in the Annual Report of the Council 
(ante, p, 460) questions regarding the Workmen 5 
Compensation Act on various points in which 
architects are likely to be affected have been sub- 
mitted by the Oouneil to Mr. Alfred Henry Ruegg, 
K.C. The learned Counsel has given his opinion 
a8 follows :— 

Ormion. 

The following questions have been submitted to 

ty under the Nwarkinen'a Compensation Act 

1. Under the Act will the Client or Build- 

ing Owner be responsible or actionable for 

accident or damage that may happen to the 

Clerk of Works (a) if paid directly by hem, 

or (b) if paid by the Architect, the latter 

being in this case virtually the Agent for the 
Client ? 


Iam of opinion that the Client or Building 
Owner will be responsible or actionable for accident 
or damage that may happen to the Clerk of the 
Works, whether he he paid directly by the Client 
or Building Owner, or by the itect as Agent 
for the Client or Building Owner, If employed 
and paid direetly by the Building Owner no ques- 
Hon can arise. He is clearly the servant of the 
Building Owner. 

If paid by ‘the Architect—as I understand he is 
generally selected by the Architect and conforms 
to his orders—eare must be taken to make it quite 
“ey that the Architect is only the Agent of the 


+l Wher. 

To this end I should advise that s small printed 
form should be drawn up and adopted by the Archi- 
tects of the Institute to the effect that they engage 

A.B." as Clerk of the Works on the = 
Buildings as Agent for and on bebalf of “C, D.,” 


the Building Owner. The form should also con- 
tain a clause that “A. B.” agrees to serve the 
Building Owner for the consideration set forth, 
and to obey the orders and directions given by the 
Architect on behalf of the Building Owner.’ 

I understand that in all cases the money comes 
from the Building Owner, and is never paid by the 
Architect out of hig commission. 


9, Is the Architect liable for damage or 
accident that may happen to his Assistant 
when employed either in his office or super- 
intending works of Buildings im progress ? 

Iam of opinion that the Architect is liable for 

| or accident that may happen to his Assist- 
ant either when employed in bis office or when 
suparintending works of eeu in progress. 

he Assistant, whether himself an Architect or 
not, is, | understand, a permanent servant of the 
Architect, employed and paid by him, and under 
his sole eontrol. 

In each of the above cases it is necessary that 
the accident should arise out of and in the course 
of the employment, and that it should not (except 
where the injury results in death or serious and 
permanent disablement) be attribulable to the 
serious and wilful misconduct of the injured per- 
son himself, (Section 1.) 

lt is also necessary (except where the employ- 
ment can be described as manual labour) that the 
remuneration should not exeeed £250 nm year. 
(Section 18.) 


8. What is the position occupied by Archi- 
tects under the Workmen's Compensation Act 
1906 with respect to their pupils, articled to 
them by Indenture in the form used by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ! 

I am of opinion that » pupil so articled is a 
workman within the meaning of the Act; and that 
the Architect to whom heis bound is his employer, 
and consequently liable as hereafter stated to pay 
compensation to the pupil or his dependants in 
case of injury or death arising from accident hap- 
pening in the course of his employment and arising 
out of his employment. 

The relation of master and servant, or employer 
and workman, arises out of a contract of service. 
Apart from the express covenant in the Articles of 
Pupilage, a contract of apprenticeship is a contract 
of service, and of itself establishes the relation of 
master and aren Aa Bae 

An apprentica receiving no salary im my 
opinian Pt ontitled to weekly compensation under 
the lat Schedule (1) (b) of the Act, for the com- 
pensation is based upon the “ earnings,’ and cannot 
exceed 50 per cent. of such earnings. In case of 
death also, when no salary has been paid, I think 
no compensation becomes payable, for the claim of 
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the ndants must be founded u dependency, 
pa or partial, on the aiaatish workman § 
“earnings " at the time of the death—Schedale 1 
(1) (a). Where a small wars paid by the Archi- 
tect, I think the pupil w be entitled to receive 
as weekly compensation a sum notexceeding 50 per 
cent. of whatever such salary, when computed into 
weekly payments, amounts to. 
If the injury results in death, and the pupil who 

is receiving a salary leaves dependants wholly de- 

endent on his at the time of death, the 

dependants would become entitled to a sum equal 
to the earnings of the pupil eB the three years 
preceding the Pleath, it he has been so long am- 
ployed, with a minimum of £150, Tf the pupil had 
not been employed for three years, then the sum 
would be 156 times, his avorage weekly earnings 


aang the perked ot of his employment as a 
ware-earning wor 
 Aerbag Sensi where ibe: < its are not 


whol t, such # sum, not exceeding the 
ahoee hence as an arbitrator might think 
reasonable, 
I must point out that if the pupil is under vale 

one years of age at the date of the i neben Yee 

average earnings are less than 20s. a w ies 
be uwarded 100 per cent., instead of 5O per cent. of 
such earnings, in case of inca ean), ee 
case exceeding 10s. a wetk-_Bebsduls 1 (1) (b re) 
—and where, in such a case, the amount of com- 
pensation ia reviewed after twelve months, the com- 
pensation may be increased to 60 per cent. of the 
weekly earnings which the workman would prob- 
ably have been earning at the time of the review, 
if he had not been injured—Schedule 1 (16). 


4. What is the liability (if any) of the 
Building Owner towards the Architect em- 
ployed by him ? 

I am of opinion that (except in the unusual case 
of an Architect in the permanent employment of a 
person, or public body, who has contracted to serve 
such person or public body and to perform his 
duties under their control, and who receives less 
than £250 o ine the Architect is not a servant 
or workman o the Building Owner, and such Build- 
ing Owner incurs no liability to him under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act 1906. The Archi- 
toct who u kes to superintend building opern- 
tions for » commission does not enter into the ser- 
vice of the Building Owner, or contract to serve him. 
He is in law a contractor, and, so long as he carries 
ou: the terms of his contract, ia quite independent 
of any control on the part of any Building Owner. 
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SPECIFICATION FOR PAINTS. 
(Jounxar, p. 479. 
ification published in the last number 
d hast tie Jounal seems open to a few obvious. 
peta from a practical standpoint, 

To begin with, it is not stated whether the per- 
centages include the oi] in which the colours are 
ground, and most colours for painting are pur- 
chased already ground tn oil. 

The matters most affecting quality in bees 
are the purity of the white lead and of the 
oil. Iam nota chemist, but the specification of 
the white lead appears quite inadequate. It might 
at least define that it should contain no foreig 
substance. The linseed oil is not mentioned, 
except in connection with terebine ; and in that ex- 
periment the time of drying might depend on the 
seal of the oil. [tis important that even pure 

nseed oil (and much of that sold is wot pure) 
should have stored for at least twelve months. 

Varnishes, when used, come next in importance 

to cil, Tha specification treats them all together, 
pret vaines * bastaees guia and oils * '—a perfectly 
vague definition. Varnishes differ 


for very different ; 

i gurien gate is not the ighest- priced varnish 
which would be used in a drawing-room. The 
varnish for use on a lavatory ry paper is not made 
with oil at all, but with turpentine. A varnish for 
external use should not be a quick-drying varnish, 
and would not dry in twenty-four hours in cold or 
damp weather, A good interior varnish would in 
dry summer weather dry in half the time. The 
specification test is illusory. If the surface on 
which it was used were ot all preasy, the best of 
varnishes would not dry at all. 

English Gold Leaf. ses can be worse than 
the specification “ unadulterated with any foreign 
material, and must be supplied to whatever tint is 
required.” The thickness or weight of gold is not 
alluded to. All gold leaf must contain alloy. es 
gold cannot be handled as leaf. The tint de 
on the nature and quantity of alloy, which sald 
be limited to a percentage maximum. For deep 
nee gone cent copper is the alloy; for pale go. 

ver 

With such pigments as purple brown, Indian 
red, Venetian red, burnt asia the important 
matter is that they should not be artificially stained 
with fugitive vegetable or aniline colours, and that 
thay seo be finely ground. 

cation ex the inter 
or contractor to Asus of qiveres eatiiinece 
teats, and does not provide practical or useful pool 
J.D, Cuace, 
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CHRONICLE. 

The Special General Meeting convened by the 
Council on the requisition of members to discuss 
the Conditions of the County Hall Competition 
was duly held on Tuesday, 28th May. - There was 

ourgand ahalf. Exigencies of time and s lo 
not admit of the discussion bemg included in the 
present issne; but the gist of the proceedings is 
given in the Minutes printed at page 512, and the 
discussion will be reported in the next number of 
the Jounnan, together with the correspondence 
between the Institute Council and the London 
County Council which was read at the Meeting. 


Messrs. J. S. Gibson, A. W. 8. Cross, ©. E. 
Mallows, and H. V. Lanchester have resigned their 
rte on the Council for the remainder of the 
688)001., 


Visit to Edinburgh and Annual Dinner, July 4-6. 

Members have dy bad intimation that the 
Annual Dinner is to be held this year at Edinburgh 
on Friday, Sth July, during the visit which th 
Institute is making to that city at the invitation of 
the Edinburgh Architectural Association. A very 
interesting programme has already been drawn up 
by the Association. The first function of the visit 
will be an evening reception given to the Institute 
by the Lord Provost and Mamistrates of ween! 
in the City Chamber on Thursday, 4th July. The 
arrangements for Friday the 5th and Saturday the 
Gih are as follows: | 

Friday, ith July,—9.30 am. Visit to Edinburgh 
Castle, under gui of Mr. Hippolyte J. Blane, 
K.S.A., President E.A.A.—11.80 a.m. Visit to St. 
Giles’ Cathedral, under guidance of Mr. Thos. Ross, 
F.5.A. Soot.: and to Parlisment Hall, under guid- 
ance of Mr, W. T’. Oldrieve, F.5.1., H.M. Principal 
Architect in Scotland.—1 p.m. to 1.45 p.m. Lun- 
cheon at the Carlton Hotel, North Bridge Street.— 


2.15 p.m. Visit to Holyrood Palace and Chapel, 
under guidance of Mr, W. T. Oldrieve, F.5.L— 
4.15 pm. Visit to the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association's Exhibition of Drawings and Photo- 
eraphs in the Royal Scottish Academy, National 
Gallery.—Afternoon tea will be served in the 
Academy.—7.30 p.m. B.LB.A. Annual Dinner in 
the Caledonian Station Hotel, Princes Street. 

Saturday, 6th July.—Visit to Roslin Chapel and 
Roslin Castle, under guidance of Mr, Thos, Ross, 
F’.8.A. Seot.—Informal visit to George Heriot's 
Hospital School, Lauriston, Conductor, Mr, Hippo- 
lyte J. Blanc, R.5.A. 

As is usual on these Institute visite, ladies may 
accompany membera on all the excursions, é&e. 
Spatial railway arrangements will probably be made 
for members and their friends travelling from 
London on Thursday the 4th. 


Mr. Sydney C. Cockerell, in a recent letter to The 
Times, calls attention to the unsatisfactory character, 
architecturally, of the buildings put up by the Post 
Office authorities in every town ond nearly every 
large village in England. “An opportunity,” he 
says, “is given them for setting an example of 
reasonable and comely building throughout the land, 
such as was set in the metropolis by the School 
Board when it dotted London with the unpreten- 
tious but handsome and beautifully proportioned 
schools whieli are the only agreeable things one can 
see from the train in many of the poorer districts. 
The London County Council has admirably fol- 
lowed this lead in its fire stations and workmen's 
dwellings. But wherever one goes the post-office 
is pretty certain to be a veritable eyesore, totally 
unworthy of a great department. One may guess 
that the decision as to the character of a new build- 
ing is too often left to the taste and judgment of 
the local postmaster, acting in concert with a local 
and unenlightened architect. Whether this be so 
or no, every one will admit that the result is 
usually deplorable, and that an architectural de- 

t of quite another kind from that at A sey 
existing is sorely needed at St. Martin's-le-Grand.” 


Mr, James 8, Gibson [7] writes in the Review 
af Internationalism :— | 

The proposals to found « World Capital at The 
Hacne, to which Dr. Eijkmann and Mr. Horrix 
Ba rarely Mr, K. de Basal for ton laying: 

na prapo aif, A. ao or ying- 
aries Pa a city to the north of The Hague were 
matters of considerable interest to me when I went 
to Holland and walked over the site, which at pre- 
sent consists of sand dunes and wooded lands ex- 
tending along the sea coast. 

The site itself, which I believe is the property 
of the Dutch Government and the Municipality of 


a | 
i 
 ) ia Pa 
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view of its proximity to the present city (to which it 
could easily be linked by means of an electric tram- 
way) and affords exceptional opportunities for the 
laying-out of an ideal city, 

It is greatly in favour of such « project that no 
existing structures need be destroyed or removed 
to make way for the development of auch a city. 

The land at present is in the natural state, and 
it is proposed to retain as many of its natural cha- 
mcteristics as possible, and to take advantage of 
these in forming the different parts of the proposed 
World Capital. 

An important part of the scheme is to establish 
a number of international institutions ; these being 
large and imposing structures would form a centre 
round which the city might be grouped, and would 
give an architectural character to the central part. 

It is very rarely that such an opportunity occurs 
to lay out on virgin soil the scheme for a complete 
town, with its different divisions necessitated by 
the requirements of the inhabitants who are to carry 
on therein the bein Saieahthre and ay aa 
this opportunity has been admirably handled by 
those men who have devoted s0 much diene, thought, 
and skill to the inaturing of the idea. 

The site in itself is exceedingly suitable, and the 
manner in which the project has been considered 
argues well for ite suceessf{ul carrying out. I feel 
confident that ita fruition will be watched with 
great interest by all thinking people, while its archi- 
tectural development should secure the hearty 
sympathy and co-operation of all architectural 
socioties throughout the world. 


Commendatore Boni's Visit to England. 
Commendatore Giaoomo Boni (Hen.Corr.M., 
Director of Excavations in the Roman Forum, hna 
just sey ca a course of lectures on Recent Dis- 
coveries in Rome, delivered under the auspices of 
the University of London at King’s College, ‘The 
distinguished lecturer deait with (i.) The Geological 
Conditions of the Site of Rome, and its Primitive 
Inhabitants ; (ii.) Rome before Romulus, and its 
Burial Places; (iii.) The Religion of the Early 
Romans, and ite Monuments ; {iv.) The Forum and 
Comitinm as Centres of Political Life to the End of 
the Republic; (v.) Recent Discoveries of Imperial 
and Early Mediwval Remains inthe Roman F'orum ; 
(vi) Late Researches in the Forum of Trajan, and 


Projected Explorations. 

Commendatore Boni, lecturing before the mem- 
hers of the British Academy on “The Column of 
Trajan: Latest Researches,’ snid that it waa in 
March 1906 that he turned bis special attention 
tothe Column of Trajan. At that time it had bean 
believed by arc! gista that the column had been 
erected to indicate the height of « bill out away in 
order to level the area for the Forum Ulpium, and 
it was doubted, or denied, that the column had been 


be in accord with the fow statementa of ancient 
writera on the subject, and as the dedicatory 
inscription (AD. DECLARANDVM . QVANTAE , ALTI- 
TVDINIS . MONS. ET. LOCVS. TANTIS . OPERIBVS . 
sit. EGESTVs) did not clearly confirm it, he thought 
it essential in the first place to try to ascertain 
whether the column did or did not actually contain 
4 sepulchral chamber, There was on the southern 
side of the pedestal a loophole (like those admitting 
light into the spiral staircase), and in the innor vesti- 
bule at the base of the column there were still visible 
traces of a door which had been walled up and. 
plastered over. Commendatore Boni removed the 
plaster, cut away part of the masonry, and found 
that the dose lel ike o small atrium, turning to 
the right, where a second door was discovered. 
This second door led into a chamber 10 feet long, 
5 feet wide, and 6 feet high. On the outer wall of 
the chamber were the bricks which closed up the 
loophole which had first attracted his attention on 
the outside. Within this chamber were the re- 
mains of a funeral table, 2) feet high and 4 feet 
wide. Just above the table, in the marble wall of 
the chamber, holes had been drilled in such a wa 

a8 to suggest that clamps goine out from the wall 
had supported on the table two urns, one rds 
oné end, one towards the other of the table, No 

an inscription, still preserved in the Vatican 
Lapidarium, stated that Hadrian had erected u 
temple parentibus suis in honour of get apie: 
“Trajan and Plotina."" This temple had stood 
close to the sashnoapset aa it we 8 Sats to 
erect such temples close to the burying-place of 
the persons to whose honour char had been 
erected, the natural conclusion was that the 
chamber was a sepulchral chamber, and that the 
table had supported two urns containing the ashes 
of Trajan and his wife, the parents of Hadrian. 
The main object of the column was therefore 
plainly that of a sepulchral monument, and in Com- 
mendatore Goni's opinion the somewhat obscure 
words of the inscription, which had given rise to 
the belief that the object of the column waa to 
indiente the height of a hill cut away, had been 
mistinderstood. On making careful trigonometrical 
calculations of the height of the column, he found 
that It Was a colunina cenfenaria exactly 100 feet 
high, 40 exactly, indeed, that by means of it the 
length of the Roman foot could be ascertained with 
greater precision than had hitherto been reached. 
lt was, to say the least, unlikely that any hill 
would have been so exactly of this height. Further- 
more, ancient authors in their references to the 
Forum Ulpiom had made use of such expressions 
42 seemed to exclude quite decisively the existence 
of any hill on the spot now occupied by the column. 
To make sure of this point Commendatore Boni 
dug various pits in the Vicinity, and also aerogs the 
whole width of the valley occupied by the Forum 
Ulpium. He found that on the level which 
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wonld have been formed if a hill bad been 
cut away there were not the geological strate 
which in that case would have been laid bare, 
but remains of early imperial and republican 
work, such as roads, foundations, ond drains. 
Especially interesting were the unmistakable 
traces of a wall made of blocks of tufa, exactly like 
those used in the fortifications still extant on the 
ee of the Quirinal. These were, no 
doubt, the remains of the fortifications which we 
know, from Livy, to have been built in the fourth 
century a,c. on the retreat of the Gauls. This 
was decisive proof that long before the column was 

it up the valley between the Quirinal and the 
Japitol had been practically a level plain, with no 
hill at all upon it. Bearing in mind the important 
fants thus discovered, Signor Boni turned his at- 
tention again to the interpretation of the inserip- 
tion, and showed that it did not, as had been sup- 
nosed, refer to the altitude of a hill which it had 
een necessary to remove, but to the height and 
nob. portions of the buildings that had been 
erected, not only on the level of the Forum Ulpium, 
but also on the slope of the neighbouring hill. It 
was to afford s view over the forum and these build- 
ings thatthe spiral staircase liad heen constructed 
inside the column, and standing place arranged ot 
its summit, where stood the bronze statue of the 
emperor. The base of the statue was a forns— 
a large round moulding decorated with beautiful 
carvings, in the form of a gigantic wreath of laurel 
20 feet in diameter. A violent blow had chipret 
of a large section of this forws, and this Com 
mendatore Boni believes to have been occasioned 
by the falling down of the statue in early medieval 
times, when bronzes of this kind, which stood on 
the summits of the arches, and other monuments 
of Rome, were taken down either to be carried to 
Constantinople, or to be transformed into church 
bells. The lecturer exhibited a photograph taken 
vertically from the summit of the colamn. This 
showed how it had fallen down, and what was the 
result of the fall which had caused the blow received 
by the statue. Hoe also explained how he had sue- 
ceeded in finding the missing fragments buried near 
the pedestal. These, including a fragment 10 feet 
long, were restored to the statue in their original 
poses whonce they bad been missing for at 
east twelve or thirteen centuries. 

it is stated that Commendatore Boni during 
his visit to Cambridge was to discuss with Pro- 
fessor Waldstein the best means of carrying out the 
scheme for the excavation of Herculanenm, and 
that they were to be assisted by the export opinion 
of Professor T, McKanny Hu who has made a 
pecial study of the geological stratification of 
Here laxigiim, and will be able to advise aa to the 
best methods of boring, tunnelling, &o, It is under- 
stood that Commendatore Boni has promised that 
Professor Waldstein's propos 3 for the @XCA VR 
tions shall be brought before the Central Com- 
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mittee, whose duty it is to advise the Italinn 


Government on such matters, 


Obituary. 

Davin Jexnixs, of Liandilo, Carmarthenshire, 
whose death is announced, was elected Associate 
1888, and Fellow 1894. Mr. Jenkins had an ex- 
tensive practice in South Wales. A list of his prin- 
cipal works is given in The Builder for 16th May. 

Witt Hewsos Lees, Agsociate, alected 1565, 
died Tth May in his sixty-fourth year, Mr. Lees 
was formerly district surveyer for 5.E. Deptford, 
and subsequently for Holborn, E, Strand, and part 
of St. Pancras. Hehad recently resigned the latter 
appointment, Mr. Lees carried out the extension 
in Berkeley Street and the improvement of the 
Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly. 

Georce Saunpers, who died on the Zlst May 
in his seventy-eighth year, had been for fifty-one 
years a member of the Institute, joining as Asso- 
ciate in 1856 and proceeding to the Fellowship in 
1869, He was thearchitect of St. Nicholas’ Parish 
Hall, Chiswick, and of yarious public elementary 
echools in the neighbourhood of Chiswick. 

Wattrer Woop Ronenrsox, F.S.A. Scot., whose 
death is announced, had only recently joined the 
Institute, having been elected Fellow last December. 
Mr.’ Roberigon was articled to the late John 
Chesser, of Mdinburgh, in 1858, and was subse- 
quently in the offices respectively of Messrs. John 
Holden & Son and Messrs, Speakman & Charles- 
worth, of Manchester. He was afterwarda for six 
years technical clerk in H.M. Office of Works, 
London, and in 1877 was appointed agri 
Architect and Surveyor for Scotland under H.M. 
Office of Works. Mr. Robertson resigned this 
appointment about three years ago and started in 
private practice, In his official capacity he carried 
out numerous Government re in Scotland, 
including the Royal retail A inburgh, Post 
Offices at Glasgow, Dundes, Paisley, Inverness, 
Parth, Greenock, &e. He was architect of the 
memorial erected in Dunfermline Abbey to the 
Seottish soldiers who fell in the recent South 
Afriean War. | 

Sin Bexsamin Baker, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., FE.S., 
LL.D,, the gifted a designer and construc- 
tor of the Forth Bridge, died on the 19th May at 
the age of sixty-six. Sir Benjamin was elected 
Hon. Associate in 1896. On the only occasion on 
which he spoke at the Institute—viz., at the open- 
ing meeting of the Session 1904-05—he excused 
himself for not talking Scienco om that occasion ; 
he had been married to Science, he aaid. sinee boy- 
hood, but his real love was Art. 


Tre Council, at the request of the Organisin 
Committee of the Letchworth Housing Exhibition 
to nominate a judge for the Exhibition, have nomi- 
nated Mr. E. Guy Dawber [£.). 
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Tue Council have instructed the Secretary of the 
Institute to attend the meeting of the Permanent 
Committee of the International Congresses of Archi- 
tects to be held in Paris on Ist June, _ | 

THe Council have appointed Messrs. T. W. Cutler 
[F.) and J, Oshorne Smith [F.) to represent the 
Institute on the General Commitiee of the Second 
International Congress on School Hygiene, to be 
held in London from the Sth to the 10th August 
next. As already stated in these columns, tho 
President R.1.5.A., Mr. T. FE. Colloutt, will preside 
over the section devoted to School Buildings and 
their Equipment, and Sir Aston Webb, R.A. [7.|, 
is toopen a discussion on the Lighting and Vanti- 
lating of Class-rooms. 





MINUTES. XIV. 


At the Fourteenth Genoral poring. (Oreiaary) of the 
Session 1WMi07, held Monday, 27th May 1907, at & p.m.— 
Present; Mr. Thomas E. Colleatt, President, in the Chair; 
27 Fellows (including 10 mombers of the Connell), $0 
Associates (including 1 member of the Council), and 
numerns visitors—the Minutes of the Annoal General 
Meeting held Monday, Cth May 1907 [p. 484), were taken 
as read and signed as correct. | 

The following Fellows attending for the firat time sincs 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman— 
viz.. John Dizon Butler and Willinm James Kemp. 

The Hon, Secretary announced the decease of the follow- 
ing members—vis., David Jankina [Fj], William Hewson 
Lees (4.), George Sounders [¥.), Walter Wood Robertgan 
[F.], Sir Bonjamin Baker (H.4.]. 

Sir Henry Tanner, LS.0. [F.), Chairman of the Joint 
Reinforced Conerete Committees, formal] presented the 
Provisional Report of the Committes, whi had previously 
sat pepe ait peat Frerptoriadlrwslir git bone Nan 

port hoped, 1 that copies thereol, with explana- 
tory letters, be sent to the Loenl Government Board an 
the Londen County Council. 

The motion having been seconded by Mr. John 
Hlater | F.], in the diseussion which ensued some alight typo- 
graphical errora were drawn atiention to, ¢ vd the neeuracy 
of some of the equations wus questioned by Mr, E. Fiander 
Etchells, F.Ph.S., visitor. 

Points raised by other speakers were dealt with by 
members of the Joint Commitien Present, and finally the 
motion waa pot from the Chair and unanimously adopted 


mbject to such revision af the wt u# the Committee 
may consider necessary alier conalderation of the criticiam 
ahovre referred to. 


A vote of thanks to the members of the Committes for 
their labours in connection with the Report was put from 
the Chair and carried by acclamation, 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 2.00 pom. 


APECIAL OLR ERAL MEKTING. 


Ata Special General Meeting summoned by the Council 
under By-law 60 in gecordance with the requisition of 
metubers, aod held Toesday, 24th May, at4 p.m.—Present : 
Mr. Thomas FE, Colleutt, President, in the Chair; 40 
Fellows jinclading 10 members of the Council) and 48 
Associates (including 1 member of the Council), the Minutes 


of the Ordinary Meeting held the previous evening [see 
abere) were tread and confirmed, } 5 
The President announced that the Moeting had been 
ealled in compllance with the requisition of Mesars. Jamea- 
5. Gibson [F.)|, H. V. Lanchester (F.), E, A. Rickards [F.), 
W. G. Wilson [F.), Alfred W, 8. Cross [F.], C. E: Mallows- 
(F.), Herbert Read [¥’.), I. Falconer MacDonald (F.], Her- 
bert W. Wills (4.], C. E. Hutchinson [4.}, John Ander- 
son [A.}, and J. R. Best [4.), for the following purposes, 
which were duly set out in the notice-papor convening the 
Meeting—viz.: A. To consider the conditions it 
structions issued by the London County Couneil governing 
the competition for a new County Hall (and any replies 
io competitors forming part of anch conditions); 2B, To 
conelitor any action taken by the Institute Couneil with 
reference to the initiation, conduct, conditions, and in- 
structions of the competition. (. To propose any resaln- 
tions which may arise out of the subjects or matters dealt 
with undor Clauses 4 and B, | | 
Mr. James 5, Gibson (/.) read some remarks giving 
details of the scheme of the County Hall tition as 
eet ontin the Instructions ised by the London County 
trie and, having briefly recapitulated the recom- 
mendations made by the Council of the Inatitute to the 


nssenitial pointe, and, further, that soch Instructions were 
in direct violation of clauee 3 of the Inetitute “ Regulati 
for the Conduet of Competitions" in so far as they provided 
tor the official architect of the County Couneil acting aa 
Asseasor in the Competition and also conjointly with the 
suocessful architect in carrying out portions of the work. 

At the request of Mr. George Hubbard, 7.8.4. (F.), the 
President directed correspondence to be read which had 
recently passed between the Institute Council and the 
London County Council—viz, (1) a letter from the Institute - 
Council, dated 26th March, urging amendment of Incirue. 
tions 8 and ) with « view to wppointing the successful eom- 
petitor as sole architect and the L.C.C. official architect as 
consulting architect; (2) the County Couneil’s reply, dated 
l4th May, declining to alter the Instructions, 

A diseussion ensued aa to the precise relationship the 
Instructions intended should exiat between the L.C.C. 
official architect nnd the architect whose design was to be 
carried out. 

Mr. J. 8, Gibson moved that a notice be immadiately 
published in the Jowmwat and the professional papers 
stating that nntil the comlitions and instroctions governing 
the competition for a new County Hall for London wers 
brought into aniformity with the Regulations of the Inati- 
tute all members were prohibited from taking any part in 
such competition; and that a copy of the Resolution 
should be sont to the Clerk to the Landon County Council. 

An objection by Professor Beresford Pits [F.) aod others 
that such resolution could not be bronght forward without 
due notice was overruled by the President. 

The resolution having been seconded by Mr. Herbert W. 
Wills [4.) and disenesed, Mr, W. E, Riley [F), official 
architect of the London County Council, Bri die the 
Meeting, contending thai there was nothing in the In- 
atrouctions to Warrant the assertion that he Waa to nct as 
jolnt-architect of the building, and stating that it waa not 
the intention of the County Couneil that he should occupy 

it position, aa 

In further diseuasion, suggestiony for the withdrawal of 
the motion were made, but, not beling accepted, the motion 
was ultimately put from the Chair, and upon a show of 
hands declared defeated—29 voting for and 50 agninat it | 
ced espera then closed, and the Meeting separated 
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PREFATORY REMARKS BY SIR HENRY TANNER, 18.0. [¥.], CHAIRMAN. 


formed on the recommendation of the Science Standing Committee of the Institute, 
which recommendation was adopted by the Council in October 1905. ; 

In forming the Committee the Institute very wisely decided that other bodies to whom 
reinforced concrete was of interest should be invited to take part in the work, and thus ensure 
that the Report and Rules which might be prepared should be considered from all points of 
view. The Admiralty, War Office, Manicipal and County Surveyors, District Surveyors, and 
the Inaiiinte of Baildars were all represented, as wall as the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The reference to the Committee was in the following terms: “To draw up Rules for ati 
guidance of architects for the use of reinforced concrete.” The result of the Committee 
deliberations will be found in the Provisional Report which has been issued to members [see 
page 615], and which we hope you will adopt to-night. i os ae | 

There has not been hitherto in this country any authoritative pronouncement on the 
necessary rules to be observed m such construction. In many Ways this has prevented the 

Third Series, Vol. Xi¥. No, 14.—15 June 1807. A 


fia: Committee on Reinforced Concrete, over which I had the honour to preside, was 
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employment of reinforced concrete, such employment being practically prohibited for complete 
buildings under the ordinary building rules and regulations ; and it is only those bodies who 
are free from these restrictions, such as railway and dock companies, who have bean able to 
avail themselves of so economical and space-saving a method of construction, and on these 
points I speak from experience. Other countries have been more lenient, and in consequence 
those countries are far in advance of this, both as to general knowledge of the material and 
skill in its nse. However, we hope that, if the Meeting adopts the rules which have been 
prepared, this country may not for long oceupy the backward position that it now does. 

Tt was found desirable to form Sub-Committees for the consideration of special branches of 
the subject. These were three in number: (1) Fire Resistance, Mr. T. H. Watson, Chairman ; 
(2) Materials, Col. Mayne, R.E., Chairman; and (8) Formule, Professor Unwin, Chairman. 

These Committees had to consider an enormous mass of literature, including the regula- 
tions in foree in other countries, and only those who have studied the subject are aware of the 
innumerable experiments, theories, writings, and reports of discussions which are available, 

To begin with, Messrs. Cubitt kindly put at the disposal of the Committee seventeen 
beams, plain and reinforced, for testing to destruction, the direction of the tests being under- 
taken by Professor Unwin. These were the only tests made under the supervision of the 
Committee, it being found that the available records of all kinds of accurately tabulated tests 
by various public authorities, technical colleges, and other bodies had largely removed 
the material from the unknown, and that what was required was rather a reasoned theory 
based on the recorded experiments than on a further series of experiments of our own, the 
latter, indeed, being beyond the means at our command. There are, of course, various 
disputed points which must be settled by further experiment, such as the width of flange in 
T-beams; but to them the Report draws attention without laying down definite rules. 

The aim of the Committee has been the production of a good working guide, the laying 
down of the necessary conditions and settling safe rules for a proper disposition of the parts. 
Hitherto every specialist in this country has made his own rules, perhaps more or less 
approximately accurate, but the margin of safety has been occasionally cut too fine. It 
should not be enough that a structure bears its working load without apparent distress, 
because a specially well-made floor may stand loads far beyond the average without breaking 
down ; but we have to provide such a margin of safety as will cover ordinary inattention or 
ordinary defects of workmanship. 

The difficulty has been to determine the merits of rival systems, each specialist naturally 
regarding his own system as the best; but the Report and Rules which are now before you will 
enable an accurate judgment to be arrived at by the architect himself, if he has the requisite 
knowledge, or with the aid of a consulting engineer if he prefers. 

The Rules proposed are by no means revolutionary, and the same principles are being 
adopted abroad but with some variation of detail. They can be adopted as the basis ‘upon 
which tenders may be obtained, and so ensure that these shall be prepared on equal terms ; 
and it is hoped they will be of considerable service in placing building construction of this 
type upon a recognised footing, and serve to explode the idea that there is anything of an 
ocenlt nature connected with the necessary calculations. | 

For some fifty years past, viz. from the date of Wilkinson's patent in 1854, the attention 
of many men has been directed to improving the theory and adding to the practice of building 
in eoncrete reinforced in various ways, and it cannot be said that the present state of know- 
ledge is due to the efforts of any one man. Special skill is of course needed owing to the 
limited practice, but in the preparation of our Report a preference for any feature which is 
claimed as patent has been avoided ; therefore special forms of bar or peculiar arrangements 
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are not referred to, and we have confined ourselves to the Inying down of primeiples for all 
kinds of struetures reinforced with ordinary bars. 

The Report itself, although short, is the result of many lengthy discussions and imvesti- 
gations. It is not claimed to be final, but simply a reasonable guide in the present state of 
knowledge. 

Ido not propose to trouble you with any explanations of the Report, or of the means which 
led to the conclusions stated therein, because the Report has now been in your hands for some 
time; and in view of the interest which is at present being taken in the subject, explanations 
will no donbt be asked for, and members of our Sub-Committees will have the opportunity of 
replying to such queries. 

Without further preface, therefore, I beg to formally move the adoption of the 
Report, and that copies, with explanatory letters, be sent to the Local Government Board and 
the London County Council. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, 


1. Reinforced concrete is used so much in building and engineering construction that a 
general agreement on the essential requirements of good work is desirable. The proposals 
which follow are intended to embody these essentials, and to apply generally to all systems of 
reinforcement. 

Good workmanship and materials are essential in reinforced concrete. With these and 
good design structures of this kind appear to be trustworthy. It is essential that the workmen 
employed should be skilled in this elass of construction. Very careful superintendence is 
required during the execution of the work in regard to— 

(a) The quality, testing, and mixing of the materials. 

(6) The sizes and positions of the reinforcements. 

(c) The construction and removal of centering. 

(d) The laying of the material in place and the thorough punning of the concrete to 
ensure solidity and freedom from voids. 

If the metal skeleton be properly coated with cement, and the concrete be solid and free 
from voids, there is no reason to fear decay of the reinforeement in concrete of stone, gravel, 
cinder, coke-breezxe, &e., made with clean fresh water. 

2. The By-laws regulating building in this country require external walls to be in brick, 
or stone, or concrete of vertain specified thicknesses. In some places it is in the power of the 
local authorities to permit a reduced thickness of concrete when it is strengthened by metal ; 
in other districts no such power has been retained. We are of opinion that all By-laws should 
be so altered as to expressly include reinforced concrete amongst the recognised forms of 
construction. | . 

A section should be added to the By-laws declaring that when it is desired to erect 
buildings in reinforced concrete complete drawings showing all details of construction and the 
sizes and positions of reinforeing bars, a specification of the materials to be used and propor- 
tions of the conerete, and the necessary calculations of strength based on the rules contained 
in this Report, signed by the person or persons responsible for the design and execution of the 
work, shall be lodged with the local authority. 
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8. Fie Resrsrance.—(a) Floors, walls, and other constructions in steel and concrete 
formed of incombustible materials prevent the spread of fire in varying degrees according to 
the composition of the concrete, the thickness of the parts, and the amount of cover given to 
the metal. 

(b) Experiment and actual exporience of fires show that concrete in which limestone 15° 
used for the aggregate is disintegrated, crumbles and loses coherence when subjected to very 
fierce fires, and that concretes of gravel or sandstones also suffer, but in a rather less degree.* 
The metal reinforcement in such cases generally retains the mass in position, but the strength 
of the part is so much diminished that it must be renewed. Concrete in which eoke-breeze, 
cinders, or slag forms the aggregate is only superficially injured, does not lose ite strength, and 
in general may be repaired. Conerete of broken brick suffers more than cinder concrete and 
leas than gravel or stone concrete. 

(c) The material to be used in any given case should be governed by the amount of fire 
resistance required as well as by the cheapness of, or the facility of procuring, the aggregate. 

(d) Rigidly attached web members, loose stirraps, bent-up rods, or similar means of 
connecting the metal in the lower or tension sides of beams or floor slabs (which sides suffer 
most injury in case of fire) with the upper or compression sides of beams or slabs not usually 
injured are very desirable. 

(e) For main beams 6 covering of 14 inch to 2 inches of concrete over the metal rein- 
forcement appears from experience in actual fires to afford ample protection to the structural 
parts. In floor slabs the eover required may be reduced to 1 inch. All angles should be 
rounded or splayed to prevent spalling off under heat. 

(f) More perfect protection to the structure is required under very high temperature, and 
in the most severe conditions it is desirable to cover the concrete structure with fire-resisting 
plastering which may be easily renewed. Columns may be covered with coke-breeze concrete, 
terra-cotta, or other fire-resisting facing. 





MATERIALS. 


4. Cement,—Only Portland cement complying with the requirements of the specification 
adopted by the British Engineering Standards Committee should be employed ; in general the 
slow-setting quality should be used. Every lot of cement delivered should be tested, and in ad- 
dition the tests for soundness and time of setting, which ean be made without expensive appa- 
ratua, should be applied frequently during construction. The cement should be delivered on the 
work in bags or barrels bearing the maker's name and the weight of the cement contained. 

5. Sand.—The sand should be composed of hard grains of various sizes up to particles 
which will pass a quarter-inch square mesh, but of which at least 75 per cent. should puss 
4-inch square mesh. Fine sand alone is not so suitable, but the finer the sand the greater is 
the quantity of cement required for equal strength of mortar. It should be clean and free 
from ligneous, organic, or earthy matter. The yalue of a sand cannot always be judged from 
its appearance, and tests of the mortar prepared with the cement and the sand proposed should 
always be made. Washing sand does not always improve it, as the finer particles which may 
be of value to the compactness and solidity of the mortar are carried away in the process. 

6. Aggregate.—The aggreg ate, consisting of gravel, hard stone, or other suitable material, 
should be clean and angular, varied in size as much as possible between the limits of size 
allowed for the work. In all cases material which passes a sieve of a quarter-inch square 
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* The atmaller the aggregate the lew the injury. 
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mesh should be reckoned as sand. The maximum allowable size is usually } inch. The 
maximum limit must always be such that the aggregate can pass between the reinforcing bars 
and between these and the centering. The sand should be separated from the gravel or 
broken stone by screening before the materials are measured. 

7. Proportions of the Concrete.—In all cases the proportions of the cement, sand, and 
aggregate should be separately specified in volumes. 

As the strength and durability of reinforced concrete structures depend mostly on the 
concrete being properly proportioned, it is desirable that in all important cases tests should be 
made as described herein with the actual materials that will be used in the work before the 
detailed designs for the work are prepared. 

In no case should less dry cement be added to the cement when dry than will suffice to 
fill its interstices, but subject to that the proportions of the sand and cement should be settled 
with reference to the strength required, and the volume of mortar produced by the admixture 
of sand and cement in the proportions arranged should be ascertained.* 

The interstices in the aggregate should be measured and at least sufficient mortar allowed 
to each volume of aggregate to fill the interstices and leave at least 10 per cent. surplus. 

For ordinary work a proportion of one part cement to two parts sand will be found to 
give a strong, practically watertight mortar, but where special watertightness or strength is 
required the proportion of cement must be increased. 

The amount of cement. added to the aggregate should be determined on the work by 
weight. ‘The weight of a cubic foot of cement for the purpose of proportioning the amount of 
cement to be added may be taken at 90 Ibs. 

8. Metal,—The metal used should be steel having the following qualities ;— 

(a) An ultimate strength of not less than 60,000 Ibs. per square inchs. 

(b) An elastie limit of not less than 50 per cent.,or more than 60 per cent. of the ultimate. 

(c) An elongation of not less than 22 per cent. in the lengths stated below. 

(@) It must stand bending cold 180° to a diameter of the thickness of pieces tested without 
fracture on outside of bent portion. 

In the ease of round bars the elongation should not be less than 22 per cent., measured 
on a gange-length of eight diameters. In the case of bars over one inch in diameter the 
elongation muy be measured on a cauge-length of four diameters, and should then be not less 
than 27 per cent. For other sectional material the tensile and elongation tests should be 
those prescribed in the British Standard Specification for Structural Steel. | 

Before use in the work the metal must be clean and free from scale or loose rust. It 
should not be oiled or painted, but a wash of thick Portland cement grout is desirable. 

Welding should in general be forbidden; if it is found necessary, it should be at points 
where the metal is least stressed, and it should never be allowed without the special sanction 
of the architect or engineer responsible for the design. a | 

The reinforcement ought to be placed and kept exactly in the positions marked on the 
drawings, and, apart from any consideration of fire resistance, ought not to be nearer the 
surface of the conerete at any point than 1 inch in beams and § inch in floor slabs or other 
thin structures. 





ee 








* For convenience on eninll works the following figures may be taken as 0 guide, and are probably approximately 
correct for medium silicious sand :— 
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9. Mixing: General.—In all cases the conerete should be mixed in small batches and 
in accurate proportions, and should be laid as rapidly as posstble. 

Hand-mizing.—When the materials are mixed by hand they are to be turned over and 
thoroughly mixed on a clean platform until the colour of the cement is uniformly distributed 
over the aggregate. 

Machine-mizing.—Whenever practicable the concrete should be mixed by machinery. 

10. Laying.—The thickness of loose concrete that is to be punned should not exceed 
three inches before punning, especially in the vicinity of the reinforcing metal. Special care 
is to be taken to ensure perfect contact between the concrete and the remforcement, and the 
punning to be continued till the conerete is thoroughly consolidated. Hach section of 
concreting should be as faras possible completed in one operation ; when this ts impracticable, 
and work has to be recommenced on a recently laid surface, it is necessary to wet the surface ; 
and where it has hardened it must be hacked off, swept clean, and covered with cement grout. 
Work should not be carried on when the temperature is below 34° Fahr. The concrete when 
laid should be protected from the action of frost, and shielded against too rapid drying from 
exposure to the sun's rays or winds, and kept well wetted. All shaking and jarring must be 
avoided. The efficiency of the structure depends chiefly on the care with which the laying 
is done. 

Water —The amount of water to be added depends on the temperature at the time of 
mixing, the materials, and the state of these, and other factors,.and no recommendation has 
therefore been made, Sea-water should not be used, 

Ll. Centering or Casing. —The centering must be of such dimensions, and 20 constructed, 
as to remain rigid and unyielding during the laying and punning of the concrete, It must be 
so arranged as to permit of easing and removal without jarring the concrete. Provision should 
be made wherever practicable for splaying or rounding the angles of the concrete. Timber 
when used for centering may be advantageously limewashed before the concrete is deposited. 

12. Striking of Centres.—The time during which the centres should remain up depends 
on various circumstances, such as the dimensions or thickness of the parts of the work, the 
amount of water used in mixing, the state of the weather during laying and setting, &e., and 
must be left to the judgment of the person responsible for the work. The easing for columns, 
for the sides of beams, and for the soffita of floor slabs not more than 4 feet span must not be 
removed under eight days; soffits of beams and of floors of greater span should remain up for 
at least fourteen days, and for large span arches for at least twenty-eight days. The centering 
of floors in buildings which are not loaded for some time after the removal of same may he 
removed in a short time; the centering for structures which are to be used as soon as completed 
must remain in place much longer. If frost occurs during setting, the time should be increase 
by the duration of the frost. 

18. Testing.—Before the detailed designs for an important work are prepared, and during 
the execution of such a work, test pieces of concrete should be made from the cement, sand, 
and aggregate to be used in the work, mixed in the proportions specified, These pieces should 
be either cubes of not leas than four inches each way, or cylinders not less than four inches 
diameter, and of a length not less than the diameter. They should be prepared in moulds; 
and punned as described for the work. Not less than four cubea or cylinders should be used 

for each test, which should be made twenty-eight days after moulding, The pieces should be 
tested by compression, the load being slowly and uniformly applied. The average of the 
results should be taken us the strength of the concrete for the purposes of calculation, and in 
the case of concrete made m proportions of 1 cement, 2 sand, 4 hard stone the strength should 
not be less than 2,400 lbs. per square inch. 












z 
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Loading tests on the structure itself should not be made until at least two months have 
elapsed since the laying of the concrete. The test load should not exceed one and a half times 
the accidental load. Consideration must also be given to the action of the adjoining parts of 
the structure in cases of partial loading. In no case should any test load be allowed which 
would cause the stress in any part of the reinforcement to exceed two-thirds of that at which 
the steel reaches its elastic limit. 


METHODS OF CALCULATION. 


Dara. 

1, Loads.—In designing any structure there must be taken into account :-— 

(a) The weight of the structure. 

(b) Any other permanent load, such as flooring, plaster, dc. 

(c) The accidental load.* 

(d) In some eases also an allowance for vibration and shock. 

Of all probable distributions of the load, that is to be assumed in caleulation which will 
cause the greatest straining action. 

(i.) The weight of the conerete and steel structure may be taken at 150 Ibs. per cubic foot. 

(ii.) In structures subjected to very varying loads and more or less vibration and shock, 
as, for instance, the floors of public halls, factories, or workshops, the allowance for shock may 
he taken equal to half the aceidental load. In structures subjected to considerable vibration 
and shock, such as floors carrying machinery, the roofs of vaults under passage ways and 
courtyards, the allowance for shock may be taken equal to the aeeidental load. 

(iii.) In the case of columns or piers in buildings, which support three or more floors, 
the load at different levels mny be estimated in this way. For the part of the roof or top 
floor supported, the full accidental load assumed for the floor and roof is to be taken. For 
the next floor below the top floor 10 per cent. less than the accidental load assumed for that 
floor. For the next floor 20 per eent. less, and so on to the floor at which the reduction 
amounts to 50 per cent, of the assumed load on the floor. For all lower floors the accidental 
load on the eolumns may be taken at 50 per cent. of the loads assumed in calculating those 
floors. 


Bras. 

2, Spans.—These may be taken as follows:—For beams the distance from centre to 
centre of bearings. For slabs supported at the ends, the clear span + the thickness of slab. 
For slahs continuous over more than one span the distance from centre to centre of beams. 

3. Bending moments.—In the most ordinary case of a uniformly distributed load of 
w Ibs. per inch run of span the bending moments will be as follows :— 

(a) Beam or slab simply supported at the ends. Greatest bending moment at centre of 
span of 7 inches is equal to 10 /*/8 inch Ibs. 

(6) Beam continuous over several spans, or encastreé or fixed in direction at cach end, 
The greatest bending moments are at the ends of the span, and the beam should be reinforced 
at its upper side near the ends, If continuity can be perfectly relied on, the bending moment 
at the centre of the span is w /'/24, and that over the supports —wl?/12. If the continuity 1s 
in any way imperfect, the bending moment at the centre will in general be greater, and that 








cat iacetiantal” loa fs mpant the imposed load additional to the weight of the structure for which the structure 
a culated, 
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at the supports less, but the case is a very indefinite one. It appears desirable that generally 
in building construction the centre bending moment should not be taken less than tw (4/12. 
The bending moment at the ends depends greatly on the fixedness of the ends in level and 
direction. When continuity and fixing of the ends, whether perfect or imperfect, is allowed 
for in determining the bending moment near the middle of the span, the beam or slab must 
be designed and reinforced to resist the corresponding bending moments at the ends. When 
the load is not uniformly distributed the bending moments must be caleulated on the ordinary 
statical principles. 

4. Stresses.— The internal stresses are determined, as in the case of a homogene 
on these approximate assumptions :— 

(a) The coefficient of elasticity in compression of stone or gravel concrete, not weaker 
than 1:2: 4, is treated as constant and taken at one-fifteenth of the coefficient of elasticity 
of steel, 





Iba. per ey. in, 
Coefficient for concrete = E, = 2,000,000 


LL Hi steel = E, =50,000,000 


It follows that at any given distance from the neutral axis, the stress per square inch on steel 
will be fifteen times as great as on concrete. 
(6) The resistance of concrete to tension is neglected, and the steel reinforcement is 
assumed to carry all the tension. 
(c) The stress on the steel reinforcement is taken as uniform on 4 cross-section, and 
that on the concrete as uniformly varying. | 
5. Working stresses.—If the concrete is of such a quality that its crushing strength is 
2,400 to 3,000 lbs. per square inch after twenty-eight days, and the steel has a tenacity of not 
less than 60,000 lbs. per square inch, the following stresses may be allowed :— 
Iba. per eq. in, 
Conerete, in compression in beams subjected to bending : : 600 
Concrete in columns under simple compression : . 6500 
Concrete in shear in beams ; . a : - : 60 
Adhesion * of concrete to metal . . Ue <r ; 100 
Steel in tension . : . ‘ : - 15,000 to 17,000 


When the proportions of the concrete differ from those stated above the stress in com- 
pression allowed in beams may be taken at one-fourth, and that in columna at one-fifth of the 
erushing stress of cubes of the concrete of sufficient size at twenty-eight days after gauging. 
If stronger steel is used than that stated above, the allowable tensile stress may be taken at 
one-half the stress at the yield point of the steel. | 


Approrimate Calculations, 
Let 6 be the width and d the effective depth of the beam in inches. 
A=6d the area of cross-section, 
m=TKE,/ 1, the ratio of the coefficients of elasticity of steel and concrete. 
designed that the adhesion is sufficient to resist the shear Uherwiag Ak “cae cn ending the rod enda 
between the metal and conerete. Precautions should in stidise ot the SP rhb Feepenin at poourity, xgataet: the 
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M=bending moment at the section considered, in inch-pound units. 

¢=tensile stress in metal in lbs. per square inch. 

c=compressive stress in concrete per square inch. 

=distance of resultant thrust in concrete from compressed edge of beam in inches. 

kd=distance of neutral axis from compressed edge in inches, 
A.=kbid=area of concrete in compression in square inches. 
A,=area of metal m tension in square inches. 
p=A,/ bd the ratio of section of metal to section of concrete. 
w=load per inch ron of span. 


a aa a 
: i 
i 
a 
3 
: } 








-@-=- @---o- — =a 


oe = 


(a) Beams of Rectangular Section with Single Reinforcement. 

In a homogeneous beam the stresses are proportional to the distances from the neutral 
axis. Ina discrete beam, such aga beam of concrete and steel, on account of the greater 
rigidity of steel, at a given distance from the neutral axis the stress in the steel will be 
m times as great as in concrete. Henee— 

mo kd __ ik 
¢ d(l-%) 1-F 
But equating the total tension and compression 
4 chkd=phdt 
ck=2 pt. 
Replacing c in terms of ¢ 


"7a es | femicd | 
kk = 4/ (pm + 2pm) — pm. 
Thus for 
15 007 365 
15 ‘O10 “417 
15 O15 483 
15 “020- “had 


That is, the neutral axis is lower as the amount of reinforcement is greater, and passes 
the half depth for 2 per cent. of reinforcement. | Se. 
The distance of the resultant thrust from the compressed edge is = = jkd. as 
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Equating the moments of resistance to the bending moment, 


M M 
~ Aal (L—dh)~ phd? (i—4h) 
2M aM 


o= Fa —jh) hed! 4h 


The shearing stresses and tensions near the ends of the beam are usually resisted by 
stirrups or inclined steel bars, and it is always desirable to bend upwards near the supports 
one or more of the reinforcing bars when the reduced bending moments at the ends permit of 
ao doing. Stirrups or rigidly attached web members or inclined bars should be provided in 
all cases where the average shearing stress on a vertical section of the beam exceeds 60 lbs. 
per square inch of the section. A theoretical determination of the section required for these 
would be very difficult. If the simple case is taken of a uniformly loaded beam, supported at 
the ends with horizontal steel tension bars not bent up at the ends, the adhesion between 
concrete and steel which is required may be found thus: The difference of tension in 1-foot 
length of bars at the end of the span will be the tangential force between steel and concrete in 
that distance. The bending moment at the end is 0, and at 1 foot from the end Gw (/—19) 
inch pounds, where w is the load per inch run. Hence the increment of tension between the 
end and 1 foot from the end is 

tie (¢— 12), the. 


d (1—3%) 


If + is the total perimeter of the reinforcing bars, the adhesion stress is 


wil—12) ys 
ipa ak) PT 





(b) Beams of T Section with Single Reinforcement. 

In designing T beams where the upper flange forms a floor, the thickness d, of this will 
first be ascertained by considering the part between two ribs aa a slab, Baging its own 
reinforcing bara transverse to the rib, The whole of this cannot in general be considered to form 
part of the upper flanges of the T beams. The width 4, of the upper flange may be assumed 
to be not greater than one-third the span of the beast; or than three-fourths of the distance 
from centre to centre of the reinforced ribs.* | The depth d should then be determined with 
reference to the stiffness required in the floor. In general d is from {; to ,/, of the span. 

Two cases arise according as the thickness of flange is greater or less than kd, the 
distance from the neutral nxis to the compressed edge. In the former ease (d,> kd) the rules: 
under (a) apply if 6, is substituted for 6, and A=6,d,+6(d—d,) for bd. The equations then 
become a 

i 


be Gea Aim pAm 
VC * bed? )- ~ bd 


= VAG Am A, iw) -*5 


* Thore w no sutisfactory theoretical determination of a precise amount of the floor élah acting with the web, 
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a=jkd 
awn, oh M 
~ Ad — 4h)’ Bn 4h) 
c= 2M 
\.d(1—ik “wae (1-3) 





where pA=A, the section of reinforcement. The increment of tension in one foot length at 
the end of the beam and the adhesion stress is the same as in (a). 
When d, is less than kd the small compression in the web between d, and kd may be 


sre, the whole area of section =A=6,d,+(d—d)), and pA be the area of 





mek 
pir 





am a a ——--=-— = 








r a4 | _—_ . = 
oe Oh tne Rance ie 
lorem 1s a ka 


Equating the total tension and compression, 
Aji = pAt=}), ae dy 


kd = + 2pAmd _ bd, +2Amnd 
oe a + 2pAm ~ 2b,d,+2Amn 


d, dkd—2d 
Beh so "aad, 
Equating the moments 
akd—d, 
M=Aj,t(d—2) = = pAt(d—2) = 4b,d,e re (l—z) 
M 
i pA(d (=z) 
oMkil 


~ bd, Qkd—d,) (d—2) 


» | 
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It may be useful also to point out that the area of reinforcement for a given value of ¢/¢ is 


1, — cae 5d, (3kd—d)) 
i as oo 5 peat 


(c) Slabs supported or fixed on more than two sides. 

It does not appear that there is either a satisfactory theory or trustworthy experiments 
from which the strength of rectangular slabs supported or fixed on all four edges can be 
determined. [See Appendices for a statement of some rules which have been used in 
determining the strength of slabs.) 


CoLtumsNs on Pieces sunsecrep to Treat. 


The reinforcement of columns should in general amount to at least 0-8 per cent, of the 
gross cross-section. The liability to bending of the longitudinal reinforcing bars greatly 
weakens the colamn, and should be prevented by steel binding bars. Some theoretical con- 
siderations would indicate that cross-binding is required at points not further apart than 
twenty-four times the least lateral dimension of the reinforeing rods. But experiment shows 
that still closer cross-binding, or, better, spiral binding,” greatly increases the strength of the 
column. 

(a2) Short Columns arially loaded. 

If the load is strictly axial the stress is uniform on eross-sections. Let A. be the cross- 
section of the column (including the reinforcement), and A the equivalent section as defined 
below, a the section of longitudinal reinforcing burs, P the load on the column in lbs. Let e 
be the stress on the concrete, and ¢ that on the steel, the ratio of the coefficients of alasticity 
being m. 


- are a: 
 A-rim—Ilja A 
mP _mP 


Sat eee eR ies 


It appears that ¢ may be taken=500 Ibs. per square inch, £=7,500 Ibs. per sq. in., and 
E,/E,—=m=165. 

When the. stress on the concrete is not greater than 500 lbs. per Square inch, lateral 
bending of the column as a whole is not to be feared if the ratio of length to the least lateral 
dimension is not greater than 18, 


(4) Columns eccentrically loaded, 


Ifa column initially straight is loaded eccentrically, as when a beam rests on a bracket 
attached to the column, it may be regarded as fixed at the base and free at the loaded end. 
Then it must bend in the plane passing through the load, the deflection at the top being é. 
Let « be the eccentricity of the load measured from the centre of the column when straight. 
Then the bending moment at the base of the column is W (¢+2). But it is known that é will 
be small compared with z, provided that W is small compared with 2E1/f, and this will be 
the case in such conditions as are likely to occur in designing concrete columns. Then the 


= — = —i 


* M. Considére recommends that the distance between jected to longitudinal shock in drivi ire are special 
the coils of the spiral should not exceed from 3, to } reasons for Ah Fos tesd i da absent 
of the diagneter of the epiral. In the case of piles sub- binding near the enda, 





2 pt ' i : 
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bending moment may be taken as Wz, and the stress at the base of 5 
the column, treating it as a pcm will be at exal 
f=W i345) 
very nearly, where A is the whole section of the column and Z the 
modulus of the section relatively to an axis through the centre of 

gravity and at right angles to the plane of bending. 

In dealing with reinforced columns which are not homogeneous, it 
is convenient to substitute for the actual section of the column what 
may be termed the equivalent section, or section of eoncrete equivalent 
in resistance to the actual column. If A, is the area of section of the 
column (including the area of reinforcement), and a is the area of 
reinforcement, then the equivalent section is 

A= A, + (m— 1a 


Tf Ais the depth of the section in the plane of bending, the 
moment of inertia relatively to the neutral axis can be expressed in 
the form I = #Ah*, and the section modulus in the form 4 = 2nAh. 
(See Appendix IIT.) | 

It is desirable in columns that there should be no tension, and 
generally when the vertical load is considerable there is none. Cases _ | 
in which the eccentricity is so great that there istension must be * YH); | pen 
treated by the methods applicable to beams if it is made a condition Yj ay, 
that the steel carries all the tension. In the following cases it is Be 
assumed that there is no tension. 

Case I.—Column of Circular Section, Remforcements Symmetrical and Equidistant 
from the Neutral Axis. Let m be the ratio E,/K, of the coefficients of elasticity of steel 
and conerete, A. the cross-section of the column in square inches, « the area of reinforce- 
ment in square inches, A the diameter of the column, /i, the distance between the reinforcing 
bars perpendicular to the neutral axis. Then the equivalent section is 

A= A, + (m—Il)a 
and the modulus of the section is (Appendix ITT.) 


sa (Cilia hi? 
Z= {Ah + ¥(m—1a “. 


even sanenes--+-l +++ =--------4 





The stress at the edges of the section can then be calculated by the general equation 


Se | 
fami Ab [A Zl 
where x is the eccentricity of the load in inches and W the load in pounds. The greater 
value of / must not execed the sufe stress stated above. 
Case IT.—Rectangular Section with Reinforcement Symmetrical and Equidistant from 
the Neutral Avis, Using the same notation as in the last case, / being now the depth of 
the section in the plane of bending, the section modulus is (Appendix III.) 


he | 


and the stresses are given by the same equation as in the previous case. 
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Case ITI.—Column of Circular Section with Reinforcing Bars arranged in a Circle.— 
Using the same notation as in Case I., h, being the diameter of the circle of reinforcing bars, 
the section modulus is (Appendix IIT.) 


Z=,A h+}(m—1)ja , 
and the stresses are given by the same equation as in Case I. 


(c) Long Columns axially loaded, 

For columns more than 18 diameters in length there is risk of lateral buckling of the 
column as a whole. The strength of such columns would be best calculated by Gordon's 
formula, but there are no experiments on long columns by which to test the values of the 
constants for a concrete or concrete and steel column. There does not seem, however, to be 
any probability of serious error if the total load is reduced in a proportion inferred from 
Gordon's formula to allow for the risk of buckling. 

Let, as before, A.= the section of the column in inches; a = the area of reinforcement. 
Then A= A,.+(m—1)a is the equivalent section. Let m be the constant in the equation, 
I=nAh* (Appendiz ITT), and h the least transverse dimension of the column. — 

Then for « column fixed in direction at both ends, Gordon's formula is 


ee eee 
Af 1+ ar 1+K 


so that the column will carry less than a short column of the same dimensions in the ratio 
of 1+K to 1, or, in other words, the column will be safe if caleulatedas a short column, not for 
the actual load W, but for a load (1 + K) W. | 
The constant c has not been determined experimentally for reimforeed long columns. 
But its probable value is 
dor" Ti, 


‘= 
where f 16 the ultimate crushing stress. Putting E, = 2,000,000 and / = 2,500, then 
e = $2,000. Looking at the well-understood uncertainty of the rules for long columns, very 


exact calculation is useless. Some values of n for ordinary types of column are given in 
Appendix IM, Taking these values, the following are the values of 1 + K:— 


Valves or 1 + K, 


Case I. Case I. Case ITT, 
‘ n= 0-098 n=O0-075 n=O 0646 
“a 118 1-17 1°19 
w5 1-20 1-26 130 
a0) 1°99 1°38 1-44 


The differences of 1 + K for considerable differences of » are not very great. In any 
ease » can be found by the method in the Appendix with little trouble. 

In the cage of columns fixed at one end and rounded or unfixed at the other, 2 K must 
be substituted for K. Jf the column is rounded at both ends, 4 K must be substituted for K.. 





Aprexnix L—BACH'S THEORY OF THE RESISTANCE OF FLAT SLABS 
SUPPORTED ON ALL EDGES AND UNIFORMLY LOADED, 


By W. C. Unwrs. 


The experiments of Professor Bach show that a flat square slab anpported all round 
fractures along a diagonal, and the greatest stress is therefore on the diagonal section. It is 
the same apparently with rectangular slabs, though the evidence is not quite so clear. But if 
a diagonal fracture is assumed a very simple theory gives the stress. 

Let the figure represent a rectangular slab with sides 2a and 2 in inches. Let the 
diagonal » » = d ; the thickness of the slab = / ; the perpendicular on the diagonal 4s =c ; draw 
FG biseeting the sides and let » be the load per sq. inch. Con- 
sider the left-hand half of the rectangle. The total load on it : 
is 2pab acting at the centre of gravity of anp or at ¢/3 from — 
the diagonal. Whatever the distribution of the reactions of the 
supports, from symmetry, the reaction on a5 must act at the 
centre p of anand the reaction on ap must act at the centre 
of 4p. Hence the resultant of the reactions on an, ap=2pab 
must act at some point on the line ro or at a distance ¢/2 from 
the diagonal. Hence the bending moment on the diagonal gf 


section is 
mapa 5-9) =P 


the stress at the diagonal oe is 












ii 


f= =f? op ae” 
Viitea ta, 
hernia 
be 
j= pa; ; ts i. 


The following form of the equation is convenient ; 


i 





Where W is the total load on the slab: 


S= f= 
1 0-25 x 
Ls 0-28 
on W 
2 0-20 5 


It would seem that if Bach's formula is to be used in caleulating slabs, the reinforcing 
rods should be perpendicular to the diagonals of the rectangle. 





——— 
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Arrennix [.—COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS GIVEN BY VARIOUS RULES FOR 
THE STRENGTH OF FLAT RECTANGULAR SLABS SUPPORTED ON ALL 
EDGES AND UNIFORMLY LOADED, 


By Writtam Dunn. 


The theories of Professor Grashof and of Professor Rankine assume that the maximum 
bending stress on the slab is at the centre, where there are two principal stresses on planes 
normal to each other, these planes coinciding with the major and minor axes of the slab. 

The stress on the plane formed by the major axis of the slab (which is the greater of the 
two principal stresses) may be found in a simple manner as follows: 

Let the length of the slab= a, and the breadth = 4 (where a is equal to or greater 
than o), 

Caleulate the bending moment on the slab (disregarding the end supports) as a beam 
supported or fixed at the sides only, of « span 4 under the total load on the slab. Multiply 
this bending moment by the factor s in the following table, to allow for the effect of the end 
supports. The result is the actual bending moment on the long axis of the slab. 








| Grashof'a and Rankine’s Rule | French Government Bule : 
cree el i al ea gee 
_ = ae. ff. Se = —— = 
b om ata hh er re 5 | 142%, ina” 
| a bt 
10 0°50 0-50 0:38 088 
16 O-es O16 O71 0-00 
20 | OD 0-05 ao O08 


The stress on the section formed by the long axis of the slab is found in the usual way 
by equating this actual bending moment to the moment of resistance of that section, 

Similarly the stress on the plane formed by the minor axis of the slab is found by 
assuming the slab supported or fixed at the ends (disregarding the effect of the side supports), 
calculating the bending moment as if the slab were a beam of span @ under the total load on 
the slab. Reduce the bending moment so found by the factor r in the table above, and the 
result is the actual bending moment on the short axis of the slab, 

The stress on the section formed by that axis is found as before by equating this moment 
to the moment of resistance of that section. 

The reasoning by which we find the factors « and r is not entirely satisfactory, and 
other writers give other values. Im the Instructions issued by the French Government to 
the Ingénieurs des Ponts et Chaussées with the Report of the Ministerial Commission du 
Ciment Armé the factors adopted give a greater importance to the effects of the third and 
fourth supports. The values of s and r, according to that report, are also given in the table 
above. 

The maximum stresses on the sections as found by the foregoing rules when the slab is 
supported bat not fixed all round are given in the table below, W being the total load uniformly 
distributed over the slab, A its thickness, and f the maximum stress due to bending. 
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BENDING MOMENTS (Supported or Fixed). 





"X'E. 40 Stari 


- 
i 


’ VALUES or 


STRESSES (Supported only). 








VALvEs oF 


40 
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Valtes of { scoording to Grashol and Valoes of f according ta French Government 
ihe Rankine Rule 

bo On Zeng Avis On Short Axis ~OnLong- Axis =| On Short Axis, 
y | wi | alla, Se 
10 OTS M O75 he 0-250). | 0-250) 
W WwW \ | 
ee (r416 ia Or183 Ie | Os] | 101 Mi 
z2'() Ord Ml (rO6s Onis os (O45 W 


These results may be more readily compared by the diagram given above [p. 529). 

It is implicitly assumed in the foregoing that the strength to resist bending is the same 
in both directions, so that the reinforcements longitudinal and transverse should be of equal 
area and at the same depth from the compressed face: they should be placed parallel to the 
ends and sides. 

‘The stresses found by Bach's formula are also plotted on the diagram. 


Avrenprx ILL—THE MOMENT OF INERTIA OF SECTIONS OF 
REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


By W. C. Unwrs. 
If m is the ratio E/E, of the coefficients of elasticity of steel and concrete, then an area 
A, of steel is equivalent in resistance to mA, of concrete. If A, is the area of a section 
(iieluding the area of reinforeing bars), and a 
the area of the reinforcing bars, then the 


«a ; section is equivalent to a section of area 
| | A=A,+(m—1)a of concrete only. This will 
i | be ealled the equivalent section. 
| — The moment of inertia of a section about 
| its neutral axis can always be put in the form 
/ l=nAA’, 
A | | | where /- is the depth at right angles to the 
ii] tal See ae am | neutral axis and # is & constant depending on 
' the form of the section. Thus for a rect- 
fi angular section I=,',Ah*, and for a cireular 
section I= LAK", 
jal Le In dealing with reinforced sections, it is 
iB _ convenient in many cases to express the 
a Lif moment of inertia in terms of the equivalent 
Boal 7 | f area. The equivalent area is found by adding 
CO oe ae to the actual area of the section portions of & 
| 4 <<< total area (m—1)a@ at the same distanee from 
K ga ia —— ar sis - the neutral axis as the reinforcing bars. 


The figure shows a section for which b 
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is the plane of bending, and a a the neutral axis passing through the centre of gravity of the 
section. ‘The reinforeing bars are supposed symmetrical to the neutral axis. The projecting 
parts of total area (m—1)a are the concrete areas equivalent to the steel. If I, is the moment 
of inertia of the section without reinforcing bars, the moment of inertia with reinforcing bars is 





tE=3 1 _ 4 (re — Lah}. 
Thus for a rectangular section | 
v1 —*, =A M+ 4) (m—Lah/, 
and the modulus of the section is 
3 
L=IAh+ h(m—la". 


For a circular section 

| [= AAT + }(m—l)ah?, 
and the section modulus is | 
4=fAJ+ \(m—lja “y 


Eixaueue 1.—Recraneunark Secrros. 
Let m=15, a=(01A,, and h.=O-9h. The equivalent area is A>A,+(m—lja=A,+14a 
=1-14A., 


., 14x08], ,, 
T= 4A, + - 4x “too 
But A.=0°877A 
=0-098AK* 
=O'196A/. 


In this case in the general ee [=nAf*, n=0-098 when A is the equivalent section. 


Kixawete 2.—Crecunark Secriox, 
Let m=15, a=0-01A,, and ,=O8/. The area of the equivalent section is 1-I4A., as 


before. | 
T= AA + } * 14 x OLA, x 64h? =0-0849A, f°, 
But A.=O-S77A. 
[=O-0745A/". 
A=O-149Ah, 
Exawrie 3.—Omevnar Secrion wirn Nerrorcrsa Bars ARRANGED IN A CrncnE. 


The reinforcing bars are nearly equivalent to a ring of steel of the same total area, 
Let m=15, a= O-01A., and let the diameter of the eirele of reinforcing bars be h,=O-8). ‘The 


equivalent section is A=1°14A,, 48 before. 
[= fa AJP + 4 | ah; 
=O0625A,h°+ 1-75 x OLA x “6417 
=O0787A 
=(-0646A 47 
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Tt will be sean that if the value of » in the equation [=nA/* for simple circular and 
rectangular sections, and the reinforced sections are compared, the results are as follows :— 


Kelnforced 
Simple Sections Sections 
Case I, : ye =O0855 0-098 
Case Il... i poy = O0G25 0745 
Case HI. . , . (q@= 00625 OrOo46 


The differences are not very great, so that while the value of » can always be found 
exactly when necessary for any proportion of reinforcement, there are cases such as that of 
columns where the value of » does not much affect the result, and where, from the nature of 
the calculation, great accuracy is impossible—for which a value of » can be assumed without 
any practically important error. 


Apvennix IV.—VALUE OF E,/£.. 
By Wintaam Den. 


In the foregoing recommendations, as in the Prussian Government and various other 
foreign rules, the value of E,/1, for concrete of the kind usually employed, of hard stone or 
gravel mixed 1: 2: 4, is put at 15. 

In reality, it varies with the age of the concrete, the proportions and nature of the 
materials, the stress at which it is taken, &e. As determined from tests of full-sized columns 
of concrete, with longitudinal reinforcement only and without transverse binding, it varied 
from a maximum of 10 at working loads to 15 to 21 at ultimate loads. For cinder concrete 
of 1:2: 4o0r1: 8: 6 it varied from about 12 at working londs to 26 to 48 at ultimate loads. 

This factor E,/ FE is employed to determine the position of the neutral axis in beams, and 
it is found that while a variation between 10 and 15 makes no very great difference in the 
result, a value of 15 fixes the position of that axis nearest to the position found by experiment 
in singly reinforced beams. In fact, the formula given herein for the position of the neutral 
axis with K,/E.=15 gives a result which agrees well with observed values in beam testa. 

As mentioned above, it does not agree so well with the tests on columns: it gives too 
great an importance to the metal reinforcements, which becomes more noticeable when the 
percentage of remforcement is considerable. But these tests were made on columns with 
longitudinal reinforcement only and without transverse binding, which latter adds greatly to 
the strength. This binding is explicitly required in the Prussian Government and other 
proposals where E,/E, is taken at 15; and that figure may be taken as making allowance in 
some degree for it. 

We have no satisfactory determination of the increase in strength due to the transverse 
reinforcement, whether in single bindings or a continuous spiral. 

In the Keport of the French Commission du Ciment Armé, art. 5, it is stated that where 
the concrete has spiral binding or transverse or oblique reinforcements, so disposed as to resist 
swelling under thrust, the safe loads may be increased in some measure, but not in any case 
to more than ,{, of the crushing strength as determined from tests on cubes of 20 em. sides 
at the age of 90 days. 

In the explanatory cireular accompanying that report (p. 6) the value to be given to 
E/E, is discussed, and its theoretic value is put at about 10. It is stated, however, that it 
is preferable to regard that coefficient as the result of experiences on pieces with longitudinal 
and transverse reinforcements, and not a4 representing the ratios found from concrete and 
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metal separately. It is to be taken as varying from 8 when the longitudinal reinforcemerts 
have a diameter equal to ,|, of the least dimension of the piece and the bindings are spaced 
at a distance equal to that least dimension in the direction of the length; up to 15 when the 
longitudinal bars are ~'; of the least dimension and the bindings are spaced one-third of that 
distance apart. In both cases the bindings are to be near the outer face of the conerete. 

Again, on p. 4 of the circular, it is stated that it is desirable to encourage the proper use 
of the metal in both longitudinal and transverse directions. While an exact determination of 
ihe increase of strength due to the transverse reinforcement would be difficult, the investiga- 
tions of the Commission du Ciment Armé enable it to be admitted, fawte de miewx, that it 1s 
found by multiplying the resistance to crushing of the conerete by a coefficient 
y! 
7 
V’ being the volume of the transverse or oblique reinforeement, and V the volume of the 
conerete, m’ being a variable coefficient depending on the efliciency of the union between the 
longitudinal bars. When the union is made by bindings in the usual way, wm varies from § 
when these bindings are spaced at a distance equal to the least transverse dimension of the 
fiiece to 15 when spaced at one-third that dimension. 

When spiral binding is used m' varies from 15 to 32, the lower value being taken when 
the pitch of the spiral is ? of the least transverse dimension, and the higher when the spacing 
is 4 of that dimension under a pressure of 50 kilos. per cm.*, or § under a pressure of 100 kilos. 
per cm.*. 

In no case should the working stress exceed ,, of the resistance to crushing as determined 
on cubes, as before mentioned. 


1+ m’ 


Arrennix V.—-EXAMPLES OF THE METHOD OF CALCULATION, 
By Witsiau Duss. 


Recrasavian Braws. 
L To determine the stresses on the steel and concrete of a floor slab 5 feet clear span, 
6 inches thick, reinforced with bars \-inch diameter (= 0°1963 squire inch area éach), spaced 
at 5-inch centres and 1 inch from the bottom, the load being 250 lbs. per square foot in addition 
to the weight of the slab, The slab is supported at the ends only. 
Dead load: concrete 150 x ,) = 75 Ibs. per square foot, 


Wood floor, jc, = HT as =F a4 rt 
Accidental load: as given above = 250 te e s 
S30 


Take a 12-inch breadth of the slab: the span? = (12 x 8) +6= 102 inches: and 
the bending moment = M = a = sre = = $5,768 in. lbs. on every foot in 
breadth. 


The depth d@ is 6 — 1 = 5 inches. 
In every 12 inches in breadth there are 42 bars, each O'1963 square inch in section. 


rdingly, from page 521, we have 
p=Ajid = — 5 * = 00078 
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It 


I 


I 


= Ossi 


V (p'm* + 2pm) — pm 
4/ (00078? x 15? + 2 x O-O078 x 15) — O-0078 x 15 


1 — §k = O87. 


VALUES OF Dp, 
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Nore.—When the proportion beiween the area of 
the steel and the area of the concrete is fixed, the pro- 
portion between the stresses in the two materials is also. 
fixed. Itis convenient to have the values of p, &,(1—44), 
anil * in the form of a diagram showing the relations of 
each with the others, and euch a diagram is given here- 
with. Thos, given the value of p = (4M7S, trace the 
vertical corresponding to that from the senle at foot to 
intersection with the firat curve. From this intersection. 
trace the horizontal to the scale at right and read the. 
corresponding value of © a= 4-2 ; trace the horizontal to 
the Joft ond read the corresponding value of k = O8T. 
Similarly trace the same vertical to intersection with 
upper curve and the horizontal through that intersection, 
read on the seule ai the left, gives the corresponding value 
atl — 4k = 0878, ; 


The stress in the steel is (page 522) 
_ — _M 
phd? (1 — 4h) 
at ela AU CONUC eae 
OO007S x 12 x 25 x O'873 
= 17,505 lbs. per square inch. 
The stress on the concrete is 
=e... 
kbd? (1 — 4k) 


71,426 
(381 x 12 x 25 = OSTS 


717 lbs, per square inch, 


If the floor slab were fixed at the eupports by reason 
of the siab being continuous over beams, or properly 
fixed in the walls, the bending moment at the centre 
may be taken at ~ and that at the ends as”, ‘The 


uM 
bending moment at centre bring veo Gat ae 


= 25,842 inch |bes., the stress in the steel would be 

Pw elle , 
pod? ( — fi) 

CTs =x 12 =« 25 « OTS 


= 11,670 lhe. per square inch, 
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Tho stress in the concrete would be 
wee SY. 4, SE US pe , | 
c kbd® (1 — J) oan = te x = oe 477 lbs.-par square inch. The stresses at 
the wupparts will bo half these amounts, and necordingly the conerete must be reinforoed over the supporta with bars 
half the area of those at the centre and 1 inch below the fop surface, as well as with the bare in the lower part; Le., 


O-1963. x = x } = 0-935-square inch per foot in width, or, say, # inch rods 5 inch contrea. 


The maximum shear occurs at the supports, andis 5 = BuO = See 1,320 Ibe. 


The maximum shearing stress 12 dd —dk) ~ 12 x 4365 ~ 25 lbs. per square inch. 


The maximum adhesive stress is (page 494) 


wG— 1 S00 (102 — 19) ee ) ee 
Wd (l— 4k) 2x 57 x i x 4965 — i7o'tbe- square: inek 


If. A beam of 15 feet 4 inches span from centre to centre of bearings is required to 
carry an uniformly distributed load of 10 tons. The stress on the steel is to be 17,000 lbs, 
per square inch, and on the concrete 600 Tbs. ; the breadth of the beam is to be 14 inches. To 
find the sectional area of the metal and the depth required. 

The bending moment is 


bt = 10 x 2880 x 184 = 515,200 in. Ibs. 
From page 521 :— 

me <« 15 x 600 k al 

see | Es eS k= 3 

t 1—k ~ 17,000 I—k : 
k = 0-846 and 1 — 4 k = 0°8847 | 
Also from page 521 :— “ | 

ck = 2 pt, that is, 600 x 0-346 = 2p 17,000. 
p= O-0061. 

From page 522:— 
515,200 


i = 17,000 = O-0061 x 14 x d’ x O-B847 


ae. | «615,200 — 4/401 = 20 in. 
: nd eas x 14 = O-8847 x 17,000 


Sectional area of metal = phd = 00061 x 14 = 20 = 1°705 square inches. 
Four rods each } in. diam. = 0-44 square inch would give this aren. 


c i I reet bewums | crete is frequently put in the form 
Nora.—Tho equation for the atrength of rectangular beama of reinforced conerete ip aly E 
M = Chd®, where CG has a valoo varying with the proportion of the reinforcement and the maximum stresses allowed 
in the concrete and metal, Thus, when the maximum stress in the steel is not to exceed 17,(H¥) Ihe. per ayuare inch 
and in the concrete G00 the., the values of C for p = 0005 is 76-0; for p = O01 itis 1077; for p = 0015 itis 121-60, &e. 
T! diagram on pp. 536 gives the range of values for ordinary proportions of reinforeement. — | 

ae att aia pie al ibe use of this diagram, let it be required to find the proportion of reinforcement which must be 
used in the example first given in order that the stressed in t 


T equare inch respectively. . . | 
" From the equation Cid" = M we bave by inserting tho valoca formerly given 


he steel and concrete may not exceed 17,000 and G00 the, 


C a LZ» pat = Mi, 703 | ol 
es Cc = 119-4, : 
ri. 


— 
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Tracing the horizontal through this value in the scale at the right or left hand sides of the diagram to intersection wi 
the curve, and the vertical through the intersection to Sethrhinbe we find that p must eqtial 10 ida a! 
we have 0-014 x 12 x 6 = 0-84 square inch in a breadth of 12 inches. A J-inch rod ia Q-4 squaro inch aren, so that 
} rods nt (}-ineh centres would give this proportion; or } mds at 4}-inch centres, 

As another example, a beam is required to carry a distributed load of 2) tons (including its own wright) at 12 fect 
wpan. It is to be reinforced with 1 per cent. of metal, and the stresses must not exceed 17,000 Iba: in the alee! or 600 


in the conerele, The breadth is to be 18 inches ; what is the necessary depth ? . 
The value of c.corresponiing to » = 0°01 is found from the diagram to be 107-7, We have therefore 
Cha =/M 
WET x 18 xa = 2% at xis 
@ = 4/415 
ad = 20°37 inches 
7 Beams. 


| I. A floor, 24 feet span, constructed as in the figure annexed, with 4-inch floor slab 
and main beams spaced at 6-foot centres, carries a load of 130 Ibs. per square foot, uniformly 
listributed. There are six rods { inch diam. in the lower part of the beams, having a total 


sectional area of 0-6 x 6=3°6 square inches. It is required to find the maximum stress on 
the steel and the conerete. ; 








Weight of floor :— 
Ibs. per foot run 
Slab 6' x 4° x 150 lbs... i ; : ; . . =%00 
Beam 1!:9" x21" x 150 Ibe os Ss ; + os == 300 
Asphalte flooring 6' x 1! « 12°6lbs, . ee Mw, eS 
Dead load : . ; 685 
= a ‘TSO 
Totallond o.- . . 4,416 
The bending moment, the ends being simply supported, is 


Accidental or imposed load 6’ x 1' x 180 . 


ae = tar x 366° = 1,228,424 inch Ibs. 


"The width of the slab to be reckoned as acting with the beam is 6 feet x } = 4 feet 
6 inches = 54 inches. | 
Position of the neutral axis :— 
kd = Siti: + 2Amd _ 54 x 16 + 2 x 86 x 15 x 21 og iy 
9)d,+3Am 2x 4xe%44+2x 36% 15 


Distance from top surface to centre of pressure in concrete ;— 
=d, | Skd — 2d, _ 4,174 —8 _ 4.65 inch 


“8 " Qkd—-d, 3 16-4 aren 
40 








“ae 


Se ee 
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Stress on the steel :-— 
M _——«i4123,424 


~pAd—5 | 4 = 17,568 Ibs. per square in. 
‘= pA(d— 2) 8°6(21 — 1°65) £7,000:ID8: Dek Minato 20 


Stress on the concrete :— 
aMkd 2 x 1,125,424 x 5-5 


a a a ___ = 447 Ibs. per aq. in. 
°= 4d Qkd-djd@—2) 54 x 422 x 58 — 421 — 165) Lag tee 


Max. shearing force at ends :— | 
5 = ee. 24 _ 16,992 lbs. 


and the shearing stress is 
8 — 16,992. 


bid — 2) 11 x 19-35 = 79 lbs. per 5q. 1m. 


As this is a greater shearing stress than is permissible on the conerete, it would be necesse 





ry 
to bend upwards the three upper rods in the usual manner, near the ends. The permissible 
ahearing stress on the concrete being 60 lbs., the amount which the concrete could take is 


16,992 x 60 _ 49 905 Jbs., and the points at which this oceurs, and at which the rods should 


79 
bend up, is 16,008 ee — 28 feet from the ends, The adhesion stress on the lower roda 
near the ends 15 
w(288 — 12) __ 1448 x 276 


ce fs" (276 = 102 Ibs. per. aq. in. 
Oy —2) 2x 8 x 2748 x 19°35 02 Ibs. per. 6q. in 


Norn. — Dingrama similar to that on pose 656 may be prepared whieh very much lessen the labour of calculations for 
T beams. There is usunlly little error in reckoning T beams os rectangular beame of breadth 6, and depth d, the 
percentage of metal being taken in relation to the rectangle 6, d, 


Contmcous Beams. 


IV. 'The exact determination of the stresses in a beam on three or more supports—tedious 
enough in the ease of steel beams of which the moment of inertia at any section can be exactly 
determined—is rarely attempted with reinforced concrete beams. When a case is sufficiently 
important to justify the labour, the investigation is usually made on the assumption of a con- 
stant moment of inertia (uniform section) —a condition seldom realised, In the case of T beams, 
the section is T form near the centre of the span, where there is a positive moment ; but over 
the supports the moment is negative, and the tension is in the upper part. As the conerete is 
not reckoned as taking any tension, the flange or horizontal (side) parts of the T are not reckoned 
in the ealeulation, and the beam is taken as a rectangular beam. The assumption of constant 
cross-section is thus not accurate. Building in the ends of beams into walle rarely fixes the 
ends in a perfect way, and there is always the risk of unequal settlement of the supports 
altering the whole conditions and stresses. 

How much allowance to make for the end moments over the supports is largely a matter 
for the judgment and experience of the designer. When end moments are, however, allowed 
for, and the central moments correspondingly reduced, calculations should always be made to 
ascertain that the sections and reinforcements at the ends are sufficient to resist the moments 
allowed for, 
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Suppose the floor in the last example, but reinforced with three j-inch diameter rods 
only, is continuous over two equal spans. The negative bending moment over the centre 


support on the assumption of a constant cross-section would be — =a = 1,223,424 m. lbs. The 


floor slab being at this point in tension is not reckoned ; so we take the section as a rectangle, 
and it is generally necessary to increase the depth at the supports in the manner shown in 





section C Dabove. Let the stresses for steel and concrete be respectively 17,000 and 600 Ibs. 
per square inch. For : = re the corresponding value of p is O-O061. We find from 


the diagram (page 586) that with this value of p the value of C is 91-8, and from the formula 


Chd' = M we find 
/M _ 1,123,224 ayo ss. 
d= Wie =4/ oa <i O48 inches. 


The sectional area of metal required is 34°5 x 11 x 0-0061 = 2-35 square inches, and four rods 
j-inch diameter give this. 
The maximum positive bending moment in the spans is found at : (from each end. It is 
1416 


ox == 
| | Del? a ee 
aqnal 0 735 = 128 


formula (page 523) to find the position of the neutral axis : 


7 04," + 2Amnd _ 54x 1642 x 24x 15 21 yids iohas, 
sai? 2h,d, + 2A, 2x 64x 442 x 24x Th i 


x 288 = 
— = 688,176 in. lbs. Here we have the T section and use the 


Distance from top surface to centre of pressure in concrete :— 
eae Hy Bhd — By 2 8 x A KS SS 1507 inch, 

8° Qkhd—d, 8 2x 471—4 

Stress in steel :— 

——_ = ref” __ = 14,711 Ibs. per square inch. 
= pA(d—s) 24(21 — 1507) = 

Streas in concrete :— 
a 2Mkd ey 2 x 688,176 « 4-71 = igtsd ia Gok eae 
*~ bd (akd —d,)(@—2) 54 x 42 x 471 — 4) (21 — 1°507) pes BEATS areas 
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~~ Convwss. 
| Arial Loading. | 
_ ¥-__A eolumn of reinforced conerete 12 inches square, reinforeed with four rods each 
i-inch diameter (total area of steel rods 0-6 x 4 = 2-4 square inches), which rods are bound 
together at intervals of a foot with ,4-inch diameter wires, supports a load of 80,000 Ibs., 
applied axially. ‘To find the stresses on the steel and the concrete :— 
Stress in concrete :— 


c= Se ee | » ENT: 
Ae geeeila tans 10 ae en De a 
Stress in steel :-— 
f me OOD 6,757 lbs. per square inch. 


~ A,+(m—Ta 1444 14 x 24 


Nore.—Tho strength of conerete colunins reinforced with vertical rods may readily be obtained from a diagram 


such as that given on page $40, which has been calculated for a maximvom stress of 500 Iba. per square inch in the 


conerele, with wm = J5, 


Eccentric Loading. 
_ A column of the section shown in the margin has to support a load applied at O, 
2 inches from the centre. What is the maximum load to be applied 
if the maximum stress on the concrete is limited to 500 lbs. per 
square inch ? 
From the figure we have A, = 16 x 16 = 256 square inches ; 
k= 16: A, =18; 2=2%. 
Then from page 525: — | 
A=A.+(m—l)a=16 x 16 + (14 x 0°6 x 4) = 290 


SS ee ee a5. kh? - 


1 ~~. l 169g 
a A 5 = ai ee Ps 
a7" -xi +, (ig x B4) 14. S17-45 — 


The stresses at the edges of the section are ;— 
—_will~#fl_w/il ?. 
f= Wy Agha (290 girs) 


Taking the maximum stress at 500 Ibs, -— 
8175 + 580 
997,075 ~ 


ow 800% 287,075 _ gr earn 
o W= 1897°5 = 84,891 Ibs. 





500 = W « 


The stress at the side farthest from the load is :—- 


f= WA — 7} = 84,821 {55 — grace} = 85 Ibe. per square inch. 


~ 917-5! 
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- CHRONICLE. 


The proceedings at the Special General Meeting 
of the 28th ult. were briefly indicated in the 
Minutes printed in the last number of the Jounwar, 
and it now remains to report the discussion. The 
Meeting had been summoned by the Council, in 
compliance with the requisition of Messrs. James 
5. , ibson SAR H. 1A Lanchester [Ply E. A. 
Rickards [F.), W. G. Wilson [F.), Alfred W. 8. 
Cross [F’.), C. E. Mallows Sok acs Read [F’,), 
R. Faleoner MacDonald | F’.|, Herbert W. Wills (A. ], 
C. E. Hutehinson [4.), John Anderson [4.], and 
J. KR. Best (4.), for the following Ash aon Viz. : 
(a) To consider the conditions and instructions 
issued by the London County Council governing 
the competition for a new County Hall (and an 
replies to competitors forming part of such condi- 
tions). oy To consider any action taken by the 
Institute Council with reference to the initiation, 
conduct, conditions, and instructions of the compe- 
tition, (c) To N ghtsreg any resolutions which 
may arise out of the subjects or matters dealt with 
under Clauses (a) and (4). 

Tar Puearext (Mr. Thos. E. Colloutt) having stated the 
business of the Meeting. 

Mr. Jaws 8, Geneon [F',) addressed the Meeting, reading 
his remarks, a6 follows :—— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I have felt that this 
matter of the now County Hall Competition has arrived ata 
fiage when it is necessary that the whole body of the Insti- 
tute should have the facts, as far as they are known to ma 
ii any rate, laid before them, and I hope, with your in- 
dulpence, as briefly as possible to place before you a state. 
ment of the conditions and instructions governing the som- 
petition, and, as faras I alao know them, the efforts made by 
the Council to deal with the matter. 

In dealing with thia matter it shall be my endeavour to 
treat it from the impersonal etandpoint, and I think we 
whould all look at it from the point vine bt public policy, 
und leave aa much as we can of feolings, likes and 
dislikes, ont of the question. In thin way we shall arrive 
at sounder conelusions, and shall not be saying in haste 
what we might repent at leisure, As far aa it is necessary 
tina, Bie dope, "i about the Assessors and ihe seven 
mombers of the Institute who have wre the invitation 
lo submit designs, [ shall be as careful as 1 ean in my 
language, and can assure them that I have ho personal 
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bina or feeling regarding them. Ihope they will agree with 
me that a matter which so closely affecta the well-being of 
the profession should be discussed, and some conelusion 
arrived at, by the members of the Institute. 

The project of building a new County Hall is one which 
hos been familiar to us all for some years, and I believe 
that the great majority of architects, and | the beat 
architects, of the Institute would have been delighted to 
submit designs, sparing neither brains, time, nor money to 
produce the finest aehomes of which they are capable, if 
the conditions governing this competition were fair and 
honourable. Iam certain that an appeal to the architects 
of this country on broad, public-spirited lines would have 
met with a most generous response, for | know of no pro- 
fession which is so ready to give of ite beat, almost without 
thought of recompense and reward, as our own profession, 
Unfortunately that public-spirited and generous appeal haa 
not been made, and the Instructions as isewed are not fair 
and honourable, and eo we have mot to-night to see whut 
is best to bo dane. 

First, lot me say that we are not here either individually 
or collectively as architects fighting for our own hand; we 
are here as members of an Institute of long standing and 
honourable name, whose constitution, laws, and regula. 
tions we must uphold and transmit untarnished to our 
successors. Those regulations and laws have been made in 
the Interest of the public and of the whole profession, not 
of any section or party, and mebana adhe peace regula- 
tions aside on any | t whatever should be closely sera- 
tinised, and if found unworthy abould he resisted by unall, 

I would now direct your attention to the scheme of the 
ompetition aa set ont in the Instructions isesied by the 
1 County Connell, and point out in detail where : 
contravene our Regulations, and where I consider they are 
unjust and dishonourableand contrary tothe public interest. 

In the early days of 1906 the Institute approached tho 
County Council with the object of offering ad vice or aseistance 
In the matter of obtaining designs for a new County Hall 
which would be worthy of its peperens Perpoes and would 
take ite place among the other preat buildings of London, 
and the Council of the Institute immedintely eae a 
colnittes to deal with the matter and report. The result 
Wat a series of suggestions on certain definite lines which 
were laid before the County Council for its consideration 
yee ailoption if possible, These suggestions were broadly 
eat fnliniern 


We A competition whe pdvocated, this ee to = 
in two stages: the prelimi .o to all architects, and 
the final, open to those pects § or 

2, A limited number of architects should be invited to 
take part in the final stage, without having to pass through 






the preliminary. 
4. The drawings to be submitted in the preliminary com- 
petition to be as few in number and small in scale as pos- 


sible, so a8 to secure the personal labour of the architect, 
not the services of the mechanical dranghtaman., 

4. A jury of three Assessors, appointed as follows :—One 
by the competitors in the preliminary competition, one by 
the President of the R.LB.A, and the third to be the 
Superintending Architect of the London County Connell. 

5, The architect whose design is selected aa beat hy the 
Asseasors in the final stage to be appointed as Architect for 
the buildings, unless in the opinion of the Assessors thore 
W Any grave reaeon to the einen h 

The Conditions of this Competition were never laid before 
the Institute Council, and we have never had any oppor. 
tantty cteslyerghs opnicn on them. It has heen stated 
4a meeting of the London County Council and in the 
public Press that these Conditions had been roved by 
the Hoyal Institute of British Architects, T sliceit be ote 
to think that the Institute should at any time endorse con- 
ditions which are subversive of good architecture, The 
Council of the Institute have protested aguinst these very 
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conditions, and we aro backing the Couneil up by this en- 
deavour to get them amended. The germ idea of the 
Inatitute Council was to provide the means of finding, if 
possible, « great architect, and this was outlined in awa 
Seaton for only small-scale drawings, which would allow 
paagegestie es own ideas in his own way. This has 
been changed in the issued Instructions to theusual j-inch- 
scale drawings, which will probably be painfully rated 
in the strictly mechanical and wseless sense. Many precious 
weeks of time will probably be spent in absurd detailing of 
trifles, and great architectural ii eas will be subservient to 
mechanien! labour. A jury of three Assessors whe mug- 
gested to select the designs in both stages. This idea has 
bean rejected in favour of a jury of two in the prelimi- 
nary competition and a jury of three in the final stage. 
Thia is a matter of vit | importance: the ury of three 
onght to be appointed at the outset, and all ought 
to be submitted to them, I! the services of three Assessors 
are necessary in order to make a wise final choice from a 
limited number of the need for their combined 
judgment is more imp tive in the iminary coinpeti- 
tion, The success of the competition largel gely ver 
the @holos made inthe preliminary stage, it 
stage that the jury of three Assessors would command the 
confidence of all architects. In the Institute Regulations 
for the Conduct of Architectural itions ¢lanee 1 
saye: " All the designs sent in should be submitted to the 
Assessora,”’ and thia is & case whore all the designs 
are not to be submitted to the whols of the Assessors, b baat 






only o amall on of ther. 

‘The Tnatitute dee advised that the architect 
whose design was : finally acleoted should be appointed 
architect for the o ite i tro no grave reason to the 
eontrary could be for County Council, however, 
make it a condition that the | " Architect 


vite ba penssionlly joint architect with the selected 
itor for the buildings. They stipolate that Mr. 

wv. E. Riley, the Onical Architect, shall have discretionary 

power in | matters sherpa to internal economy, buildi 


construction, and eiability. “The successful architect « 

obiain all the inf ion he eter He go oy 
making the apport fe eatimates, g@ all the wager 
asry eketches, wor whit tl ae met Marcel oor 

specifications, anbject to in all 
matters which In the opinion of she ¢ sial Architect 
should be brought to it for decision. The suceeseful archi. 


tect ahall re all the neceseary copies of the drawings 
and Ascainente tot the proper execution of and use on the 
works, and also the drawin es, Be for the records of the 
Council, and exercise "—(this ia important)—* in conjunc- 
tion with the Official AcAuttecs general and usual super- 
intendence of works during progress, exnmine and certify 
the accounts for the works and in under the con- 
tract. For these services the successful architect and the 
Council's Official Architect will be remunerated on the bugis 
of the usual five per cent. on the total cost of the com- 
pleted building, other than the work conneoted therewith 
Which will not devolve upon the successful architect, and 
(hie commission will be paid in the usual manner and will 
he be divisible between the two architects in the proportion 
of nine-tenths to the succesafol architect and one-tenth to 
the Cooneil's Official Architect.” 
I wish to point out that Mr. Riley is not only puters 
architect, and his duties and emoluments defined in 
Instructions, bat he is also at the same time one of eer 
Assessors who have drawn up the Conditions, and who will 
be the sole judges in the preliminary stage of the com- 
petition. This dual relagocsoeer yes 79 Assessor and sere 
architect strikes at the root conduct of 
public competitions, and must e talt ty 1 right-thinking 
men to be against the pablic interest. 1 would ale draw 
attention to clanee 3 of our “youn Sls for the Can- 
act ct of Competitions, which is as follows:—“ No pro- 


moter of a competition, and no Asseseor engared upon it, 
nor any employé of either, should compete, or act aa archi- 
En amines pro vthanted et er can sot how flagranily 
this jon has a T am not proposing to 
hazard any guess at the reason for this dual coecintweit 
of Mr. aeoay bee oasiya dais ge architect. Various ox- 
planations have been off me by others, such as the 
—— knowledge which se Riley haa of the requirements 
this bailding, or the expedieney of having the Official 
arte to look after the clanking rattan L.C.c. in so 
a matter, or possibility of a ny selected 
sah Falter lsat wet a Fren bap sale American, or 
other international architect ; bat I do not think it noces- 
sary to Ineult your intel or waste © time by 
seriously considering these ‘explanations, which explain 
nothing except their own Intoousness. 
I want to pot this matter very shortly and clearly to 
fe is Redding generat framed in the interests of the whole 
itectural profession, a regulation which is 
preserve ad en and ensure the proper conduct of competitions a 
ane employés of the promoters are con- 
cerned, Its language is clear and simple: “No Agsessor 
engaged | tpon a competition should compete or art as 
architect for the proposed work," and yet we find the 
appointment of Mr. Tiley (an Assesaor) as joint architect 
one of the essential conditions of the competition, The 
Regulation saya no employé of the tera of a com- 
tition should compete or act as architect for the pro- 
work, and yet we find the a nk pipettes of Mr. Riley 
cai employé of the 1..C.C.) an joint architect one of the 
tint ryrrinagerys of the competition. Even did we 
saat that the Regulations of the Institute might be 
deo a certain latitudes in cases where a definite 
blic would thereby be ensured, one fails to 
wee the ‘t lest justification in this ease, as the public 
interests can be a well rorey pirates without inflicting 
any indignity on 
We are alao the afchitet thiseue curious wtate of things : 
onto! the seven invited architecta who have seoepted the 
invitation to compete, five are now members of the Council 
of the Institute, and one was a member when this matter 
wae being considered, making 6 total of six oul of seven. 
These gentlemen have evi ently accepted, perhaps innd- 
vertently, the present conditions of this comy tion, and 
have thereby transgressed the Regulationa of e Inatitute, 
and, as far ae IT know, have given pa edanasion af their 
eondact either to the Council of the Institute or to the 
members, But ree eal hare from them some such 


lanation to-nig 

“The Council sso, ne far aa I know, have not called opon 
these gentlemen to explain or justify their action; and so 
evrious has this scandal been considered | ¥ some mombers 
of the Council that it waa felt we could only show our dis- 
approval of such conduct by resigning trom the Council of 
the Institute, and Meeers. Crows, Mallows, Lanchester, and 
myself have accordingly resigned so that we may be inde- 
pendent of the Council at this meeting. 

[An objection at this point by Mr. KR. F, Chisholm [F.] and 
another member againat the use of such terms aa“ scandal" 
and “dishonourable " was upheld by the President. 

Mr, Greos intimated his acceptance of the President's 
ruling, and continued: I have sinted to you that, so far az 
I know, the members of the Couneil of the Institute who 
have been invited to take purtin this competition have never 
at iny time either been asked to give, or have given, any 

ation of their condoct. 
‘ne Poestpesxt : Of what conduct 7 

Mr. Gissox: The conduct of saceepting the Conditions, 
which are contrary to the Keguiations of the Institute. 

Tue Paestverr: This is the first time that it has been 
called in question. You must allow me to say that you have 
had nearly six months to bring up this question, and you 
have delayed doing 50 until now.) 
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Mr. Ginson Sigman. sapseaaing ob of his Paper): I will 
not much longer pings Scbigs ander: exoopt by very briefly referring 
to the ae eee ethere in tructions, which go to prove 
thatthis whole one aagi has been conceived In a parochial 
and unworthy manner 

The Instructions may be enid to indicate that the L0.C. 
intend to form a sean concrete raft or tank upon which 
the buildings are to be erected, and that thia raft or tank 
iv to be constructed from the designs and under the control 
of the Official Architect or Engineer, and that the successfa] 
architect shall not be paid one penny in fees on the eoet of 
this work, which must involve many thousands of pounds’ 
expenditure. It ra rather puzzling to me to see how the 
special aptitude in mutters relating to internal economy, 
building construction, and stability oan besnocessfully em- 
ployed in designing and constrocting such a raft without 
any information fram the author of the successful design 
na to the varying loads, weights, and reqairemeris of hia 
design j but the possible misuse of hep sd many thousands of 

* worth of concrete, asphalte, di ng is ee 
Seen nothing compe to the saving of the. ren epee Hi 
oent., or the | rfecins ies G8 a pat 8 iis Week while’ 
all teal ohtaeete re Lape to do, and, I would venture to 
say, are As capable of doing successfully ag any Official 


Ido net like this stiano to take away from architects 
any part of their legitimate work, whatever may be 
ee veatthe back of it; bul Tam quite willing to forego 

y such secondary matters ae these if the Official 
Architest had advised hin Council that rap bedly Whom oun partics 
demanded the immediate appointment of 
who should act throughout the Competition, and that he 
himself be either Assessor or joint architect, but xot both, 
Had he dono so, I am certain he would have Pruosie 
magnificent response to the invitation to submit deaiz 
he would have gained the respect and mesg eae He of all mem 
of the profession, and have dono justice to his fellow arehi. 
tects, and have given « loyal enppori to the Regulations of 
the Institute of which he is a member. I fear, however, 
that he is not likely to do any of these ; therefore we 
must deoide to-night whether members of the "Institute are 
to condone the violation of ite Regulations, or call upon the 
seven members who have been Invited to submit designs to 
refrain from taking any part in the Competition, and | 
trust all members of this Institute will cordially support 
them in such action, and will aleo in sch case refrain from 
competing until the Conditions are amended to conform 
with ont Regulations, 

[t may be plausibly urged that there is litle time now 
to pont tise Conditions aliered ; that many men have been 
hard ot. work for weeks on their deaigna, and auch like 
rensons for doing nothing ; but let me say itis never too late 
to righia wrong. The delay of afew weeks or a fow months 
in the reception of the d by the L.C.C. is aa nothing 
compared to the immense injury which you will be doing 
the whole architectural profession if you allow this to pans 
unchallenged. The answers to the questions asked by the 
competitors have only boon iasaed ten days ago, and so no 
one can allege that any great amount of profitable work will 
be thrown away if a delay in the reception of the designs 
is now decided upon; but a very A amainag’ Dulas poring tld 
will bo inflicted on on the whole Fis will if you do not take 
6 firm stand on this matter. cuckold begient arial pis 
lent in future competitions, and before many have 
paseed the local architect or aurveyar to the public bodies 
promoting competitions will be made joint architect, and 
the power and authority of the real architeot will be still 
yp nd taken from him. 

would take « personal appeal to the seven invited 
nish tote wholes op cleats concerned with thig matter, 
You have the solution of hes whole business in your own 
hands. If you stand together and are loyal tothe Inatitute 
ntl to your fellow architects; if you desire to preserve the 


bearity of the future conduct of public competitions ; it 
sea to retain the esteem and regard of your cou fre 
retire at once from this Competition and have nothing to 
pedal be pomp pons hasbeen see oso, 
necept, and we su W 
saa take up a like position. an 

Mr. Gronor Hennann, FSA. [F.), asked if the a 
would allow to be read to the Meeting the con 
which he understood had taken place the natitute 
poz the London County Council. The more facts the 

had before them the better chance they would have 

a coming to o right judgment. 

Professor Benesronn Prre: td = nak if Mr. Gibson 
has moved a resolution? What ic the business before 
the Meeting ? 

Tae Pursmest: No, he haa not moved arate 

Professor Prve: Is there any business before un? 

Mr. Gomox : Yes, o discussion of the Conditions, 

Tre Paremest directed the Secretary to read to the 
ptaee the following correspondenne :— 


From the Secretary RIDA. to the Oler of the Toon 


" 960h March 1907. 


Sin,—I am direeted by my Connell to write you on the 
matter of the Conditions of the Competition for the New 
County Hall. 

In & report of the proceedings of the London Count 
Council, dated 5th Fobrnuary, it ia ginted therein that the 
* Conditions of the Competition have been approved by the 
H.LB.A.." and my Council beg to direct your attention to 
the fet that the tions of this Competition have never 
been submitted to their consideration, 

The attention of my Council has now been drawn to 
Instructions Nos. § and 9, which define the relations of the 
architeot whose design is ultimately adopted to the Official 
Architect of the London County Council. 

These provide that the Official Architect ia to have “ dis- 
oretionary power in all matters relating tointernal ‘soonomny, 
building consiroction, and stability,” while he is to have 

conjoint authority with the architect in superintendence 

My ce # for payments. 

recognise the wisdom and reasonableness of 

ry be Rn that the | the Official Architect should be consulted 
on matters relating to the work of the Council in the build. 
ing. but feel that it is against the public interest that any 
part of the responsibility of the selected architect for 
ing out the whole building which he baa designed who 
he Te a from cri 

ey therefore urgently press opon the consideration of 
the County Council that Instructions Nos. 8 and 9 should 
be amended so na to appoint the snecessful competitor na 
sole architect, and to provide that Mr. W. E. Riley, the 
Official Architect, tray act as conculting architect. 

I am inetrocted further to point out that there is a well- 
established principle of the Hoyal Institute, binding on all 
its members, that no Assessor shall accept the appoint. 
ment or act as architect to carry aan ‘ing on the 
designs for which be has to ndjudicate. This rule has 
obviously a sound basis in the public interest, and my 
Council submit tt as a further weighty ground for the 
amending of the Instructions in the conse supgested.—T am, 


Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. J, Locus, Seerotary. 


From the Clerk of the 5.0.0, to the Secretary R.LB.A. 
14th May 1007. 


5m,—In reply to the letter dated 20th March 1907 from 
the Couneil of the Royal Inatitute of British Architects 
suggesting the amendment of certain clausea in the In- 
structions to Architects taking part in the Competition for 
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Gonna for the. proposed peices was te takes cr 
outcome af 


of the acess starting. The Fumreeione were ee 
by the Council so long ago as Sth Fet 1907, and pre- 
viougly to the receipt of your letter ory th March the 
Council had not been favoured with any observations from 
the Royal Institute. The Committee consider od building the In- 
structions af now drawn will best secure LA Pep thimcgatis 
well adapted to the Council's purposes, an these cir- 
3 s,and also having regard to the fact that the 
competition has been in progress several weeks, the Com. 
mittes regret that they cannot see their way to recommend 
the Council to make any material alteration in the Instruc- 
tions as they at present stand.—I am, eh your obedient 
G 


servant, 
Clork of the Council. 


Mr, Wu. Woonwanp [F'.] said it would be much to be 
regretted if the Moeting terminated without some few ob- 
servations on the reverse side of the question to that 
brought forward by Mir. Gibson. Mr. Gibson sald that this 
wes a matter of public policy. But wherein would tho 
public suffer from the attentions and from the skill whioh 
would be brought to bear upon the building by a man who, 
above all others, waa so competent to act at the aide of the 
architect who would be appointed to carry out the build. 
ing? Mr. Gibson had said that these Conditions were not 
“fair and honourble.” He (Mr. Woodward) had read 
those Conditions very carefully from beginning to ond; he 
had read pretty well the whole of the correspondence whioh 
paanag between the Institute and the London 

ty Oocel, and oll he could say was that ieesnahses 
here 0. Conditions of Competition there was not a single 
item, there waa not a single condition, which could be said 
to be unfair or dishonournble. Mr. Gibson complained 
about the ; spointment of two Assesaors in the first inatance 
instead of They knew, however, perfectly well that 
one Assessor was quite as good as two, and even better 
tha trae: Therefore he attached very little importance to 
that point. Bot they had had a precedent for this par- 
tlenlar case, which had afforded the very best resulta, in the 
happy dion of the Office of Works with Mr. Clyde 
Young in the completion of the new War Office according 
to the | s of Mr. William Young; and in the other 
Government buildings in Parliament Street, the design of 
the late Mr. Brydon. In his opinion the term “ joint archi. 
tect" was a misnomer. Mr. Riley never intended to act, 
aml it was not intended by the County Council that he 
ahould act, as Bh ocr architect,” aa they understood that 
term. A joint arc hitect was a man who from the com- 
meneemont to the completion acted with his fellow archi- 
tect and received half the commission. However, they were 
not dealing, he hoped, entirely with the matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence ; they were dealing with a big princi 
and therefore the question of commission, imveagice Sor 
a third, or whatever it was, did not necessarily 
With regard to tho Asseasorahi the Council t the Insti. 
tate in 1906 knew perfect! that Mr. Riley was to act 
as Assessor in this competition. They knew perfectly well 
that they had done rafal Bi ye an Stay i at 
party to Mr. Riley's becoming the n this com- 
‘ition, in the same way as Sir John ‘Taylor ther Sir Henry 












‘in, 


AnnOr asses paar orate the case of the War Office 
acti i Darptegyt pep ine Bnei acim tase 
aid tie wet resulta woald 


ratiefactory 
accrue from spmapelnaoeds org the County Hall. Mr. 
Gibson complained that these Conditions were not laid 
before the Instituie, It was quite riciigs: the Conditions 
word for word were not laid before the Institute, but the 


Conditions issued to competitors were practically the same 
as thoge by the Council of the Institute. Mr. 
Gibson comp sla ning thalgaee ny teag Sees 
of the variations from the « Sir made by the In- 
stitute Council. The scale now wie | inch 
to the foot. He could see no rae for complaint on 
that score. He believed it was pointed out in the profes- 
sional pa that the seale first suggested wns too large 
for the ordinary size paper, and the London County 
Council had therefore redoced the sonle toy, inch, Then 
Mr. Gibeon said—and this waa the whole crux of the thing— 
that Mr. Riley was “practically joint architect. That word 
y" waa very uselul term if one wished to draw 
Fa grceert Allender scent of one’s opponent. Either 
Mr. Riley was the jointarchitect or he was not. There was 
nothing to show that there waa any intention on the part 
of the ¢ County Council, and there was no idea in the mind 
of the Council of the Inatitute, that he should be “ joint 
architect.” His duties were to be more of an advisury 
nature. If the architect of the Khe proposed to put a 
room at the north-east that should be at the south-west 
Mr. Etlley would say,“ No; those two officials are in con- 
stant communication ; ip sapere be site close to each 
other.” Thot waa where Mr.. Riley would 


come in; and that was where the srckibeck of the building 
would find a great benefit accruing from Mr. Riley's con- 

nection with the work, What objection could there be in 
relieving the architect from these difficulties? The result 
Office 


of not having a Mr. Riley was chown in the Fore 
and other public buildings, where the planning had proved 
PawnnRccreeseRag NT * for which it was intended. It 
was to obviate that difficulty that the appointment of Mr. 
or was supgested. He had never hoard it stated, or even 
wggested, that Mr, Riley foreed himself into the position. 
He fe did not know that Mr. Riley had ever aggested that ha 
should hold it; but he did know that if he were a member 
of the London Connty Council, knowing what he knew of 
the mistakes made by eminent architects in planning, he 
should be the very first to o t that a man in the poal- 
tion of Mr. Riley would be of the utmost valoe for the 
successful ndminiatration of the building, having in view 
the purpose for which it was intended. The planning for the 
successful administration of a great depariment—that was 
the point to be considered in regard to these nu. 
Mr. Gibson lald great stress on the Regulations issued b 
the Inatitute with mgard to competitions. But with marae 
to Regulation 3, Mr. Riley could in no sense be said to 
fall under that tion. [t could only be by a stretch 
of the English language and 5s fighar stretch of imagination 
that Mr. Riley could be ssid to be both Asaessor and joint 
architect. Mr. Riley waa not joint architect, because he 
had to report to the London County Council, his om- 
ployers, if any question ahould arize, Mr. Gibson had 
referred to the proposed foundations, and had mentioned 
the question of commission. He had already said that he 
trusted this matter would not be judged entirely upon the 
question of commission, He thought it was - very good 
auggestion on the part of the London Coonty Council, be- 
cause if they started the work it would enable the building 
to be uickly, and the architect selected to 





out apenas Y find s foundation for him; 
oe say he ought to be well satisfied in having 
the foundation of such a site as that “relay at the risk of 


the London County Council itself, Manyarchitects, eminent 
as they might be, would be very plensed to bo relieved of 
that risk, even at the ancrifice of a part of their commission. 
In the B.LB.A. letter of the 20th March the words “ Conault- 
ing Architect " were used, Rist sent atone Seer evia! 
act as architect. He had given as much sehr hileee: 
subject as Mr. Gibson had, and he hoped nes 
Shy ve him eredit for understanding wha at berating boat 

did not heatiate to any that Mr. Riley's position was one 
which would be of especial beneitit to the public, and of the 
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greatest possible use to the architect employed to carry out 
the work. Theendeavour toupset these Conditions now waa to 

be regretted. The Conditions had been sent ont proctically 
with the assentof the Connell of the Institute, and at this Inte 
date it would be unfair to Mr. apes egret alter them, 
Boupposing they induced the London County Council to 
alter the Conditions, to eliminate Mr, Miley's name from 
the position of Assessor and term him “ Consulting Archi- 
tect," what difference would it make? A consulting 
architest on a building of thia sort was a man who would 
be consulted on every oceasion where the architect cf the 
building desired his opinion and the benefit of his know- 
ledge and experience; and this was exactly the position 
the County Connell intended Mr. Riley to o¢eupy. It would 
be moat unfortonate in June 1007, after the montha which 
had elapsed sinew the Institute as a body knew the general 
tenor of these Conditions, that they abould take any action 
to get them altered. The London parent Council had been 
guided only by one principle—viz,, to adopt in the main 
the outlines of the Conditions anpyoated by the Council of 
the Institute. He trusted that there would be no attempt 
on the port of » small dissatisfied section of the 2,000 
members af the Institute to upset conditions whieh had 
heen mado in a fair and honourable manner by the London 
County Council. 

Mr. EAS renter BASED atte protested against the nse of 
Mr. Riley's name. In hisname should not have 
been insported into the diseeaton atl He should have been 
referred to aa the nding Architect of the London 
County Couneil. Otherwise it ae : a personal matter, 

Mr. H. V. Lascumeren [F.) said he thoronghly agreed with 
Mtr, Woodward nas fo iho aasistance the Official Architect 
would be to the architect of the buikling. That nesistance 
partook of the nature of the inatructions of a client. But 
rattle be quite different from the assistance that would 
be given b ane acting as joint or aa collaborating architect. 
It was with very great regret that he found himself in op. 
position to many of those who worked so well to secure the 
position of the Institute, and to whoee efforts wns owing the 
faoi that it was now generally admitted that the views of the 
Institate Connei) carried great weight in the matter of what 
waa fair between the public and the architect. His mgret 
was the greater becanse he was ceriain that all concerned 
in the present queetion had acted with the firm belief that 
their procedure was dictated by the best interests of both 
the public and the profession, Hoe felt that no architect 
onght to siand quietly by and see ft tacitly assumed that 
ae architect capable of success in m competition wuch as 

this could by any possibility be incapable of solving any 
problem of arrangement or construction that was fairly and 
equately pot before him, In a question of the instruc. 
tions of a client to his architect, he was sure that in moat 
cases where there had been failure in such matters it had 
noi been because the architect waa unskilful, bui becanse 
he had never heen given proper instructions, "The instruc. 
tiona given toan architect were often very fanlty,and some- 
times it oe base for him to realise what was actually 
wanted, wie ctven for vonlisine no question vir 
sescy iallley would n for what waa wan’ 
and that was what be given Soe rosllaine whl wa The 
architect must fulfil the clearly stated requirements of hia 
elient. The ellent—In this case the London County Coun- 
ell, with the aid of its professional advisers—might define 
the requirements; bul to duce the best building, the 
best methodaof fulfilling Hirements, must be for 
the architect, and for him alone. With to the Con- 
ditions objected to, he felt cure that the divided authority 
and responsibility must militate agninst the production of 
a really grent work. If the Institute were united on this 
point, the London County Council could not fail to grasp 
_ force of its protest, it being obvious that as paymaster 
all the necessary coniro!.- It had aon au 
peed that thie was a parrow-minded fight of the Institute 


versus the public. Evon if it were, the Institute ovoat pro- 
leet its members against oppressive conditions. But it waa 
not; if was quite clear that the public would suffer quite 
as much as the architect by these mistaken armngements, 
He hoped they would come to « conclasion without any 
formal resolution + but if any formal resolution were moved 
he hoped they wonld all mp tbe it. The London County 
Couneil had ite professional ,and had absolute power 
through him to instruct the architeet to carry out every 
requirement ; bat the architect must have freedom to carry 
out those requirements in his own why. 

Mr. BH. Araracore Starvis \F) vad he could not help 
thinking that Aagscat- rp of the diesatisfaction that had been 
expressed with regard to the position claimed for Mr. Kiley 
wae based on an unfortunate reading of the County 
Council's dosument. The County Council, os had been 
eaid, waa in the position of a client instructing his archi- 
teot; but being a very! and multifarions body they re- 
quired w competent mouthpiece to give their instructions. 

amuall commission proposed for the County Council 
Architect seemed to favour the supposition that he was 
Tegarded as the mouthpiece of the client. He thought 
that what had been objected to really only arose on the 
interpretation of the wording of the Conditions—and that 
interpretation was very likely not what the framers of the 
Conditions intended. He thought it es pba std thatthe 
Council should desire their own lp | representative 
to express thetr wishes as to the arrangement of the build- 
ing, He wanted, however, to draw attention to another 
pant which he thought one of the moat ranesciaess of all, 

t which waa treated rather as a secondary point in Mr. 
Gibson's remarke—viz., the question of the scale of the 
drawi Tt waa, 04 farns he . quite innecurate to ay 
that it had been represented to the Council that their scale 
waa too gorskey ‘and that they had redaced it.. It was repre. 
sented to the Council in the Press that the one-sixteenth seale 
was too large, and they shortly afterwards igaved, as a sort of 
appendix to one of their reports, a statement that no conal- 
deration ns to the alteration of seale could now be taken up; 
that it was too late, or something to that effect, He was q te 
sure that the one siatement waa the reauli of the criticiam. 
He had made from euriosity—for he had no intention of going 
into this enormous lottery himsel{—a little experiment as to 
what the Leet on the one-sizteenth seale would cover. 
He made out that ifone worked on loose paper withont glosing 
it down, one could just get it on toan antiquarian sheet; bot 
if the drawing were sieainad asa glued down, the a1 iquarian 
abest yack Be $e eeasll: Although the one-si aeale 
in ordinary ons wns considered a nerelfal and 
small scale, with a building of thia enormous area one 
might almost say that the one-sixteenth geale was a workin 
ecale. Atall events, ae Mr, Gibson had sates oval lhl 
he did not emphasige pont os he axing have done—it came to 


this, that if the large scale hal eo 
be worked ont in detail, banded oi of its its beng the expreston 


of a groat architectural idea. If they onl: persandé 
the to take n smaller scale, it would tie te the ad- 
vantage of the competition, the object of the competition 
being to get out something really fine in the way of arehi- 
lectural conception. They oll knew that it wha yee 
easier for the real man, the principal in the th 
that if he had to work upon a seals which he coulif handle 
himeelt without being necessarily dependent on the aaaiat- 
ance of a large ial, He was afraid, however, that it waa 
too Inte. If the Meeting thought that any representation 
would induce the County Couneil even now to reduce the 
scale of the competition, that would be a very important 
change for the better; he thonght, indeed, the they would be 
bloga bev fied in trying to bring that about. It seemed to 
that was more important than this question about 
professional etiquette. It had been, he thought, more # 


matter of unfortunate wordi 
raerar Sry wording than of any unfortunate 
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Mr. Henssnn said there had beon no serious loss of time 
either on the part of the Conneil or of the Inatitute. The 
Conditions were only in February. The Council of 
the Institute objected to them in March, and it was onl: 
within the last fortnight that the London County Council 
had replied to the letter of the 26th March. The Institute 
in this matter ought loyally to enpport the Council. The 
Council had objected, and it was for this Meeting to stand 
by the Couneil and 2 bab them as far as posalblo. 

_ Mr. Gresow said be should like to reply to one or two of 
the points that had been raised by the other speakers, and 
then with the President's leave he would move a resolution. 

Profecsor Benesronp Prre [F.): Will you read the reso- 
lution first? ) 

Mr. Gimeox ;-I want'to reply to the points raised by the 
other apeakers, | | 

Tet Porstoxst: You will have an opportunity of reply- 
ing. We had better have the resolution first. 

Mr. Giaow eaid he proposed to lay before them the fol- 
lowing resolution: “That a notice be immediately pub- 
lished in the Jocuwan and in the professional papers stating 
that, until the Conditions and Instrnotions ing the 
Competition for a new County Hall for London are brought 
into conformity with the Heguiationa of thia Institute, all 
tnembers are prohibited from taking any part in such com- 
seated and that a copy of this resolution be sent to the 

«nden County Council.” It had heen mentioned from the 
Chair that a long time had elapsed since these Conditions 
were lead, or lad been onder consideration, and thas it 
Was ay at this very late hour that they had been brought 
before emembers of the Inatitute by some other members 
besides himeelf. For many months, however, in fact ever 
since the Conditions wert tmaned in printed form, an en- 


deavour had been made through the Committees of the In- 
stitute and through the Council of the Inatituie to get those 
Conditions mme » The reply to those endeavours had 


ax Roordeges received, and it waa for that reason that it 
now become imperative for the whole of the matter to 
be laid before members, and for the members to come to a 
decision upon it. Itcould not have been done beforein jas- 
tice to the Council, It had been done at the very earliest 
possible moment. With respect to the point raised by Mr, 
Woodward os to“ collaboration” and the ose of the words 
" practically joint architect," that was quite beaide the point. 
Mr. Woodward's arguments showed that he entirely missed 
the point of the objections he (Mr. Gibson) had bronght 
before the Meeting. He cited as an in#tance of “ happy 
Ollaboration * the War Office and the Inte Mr. Brrdon's 
building. Mr. Woodward musi know that neliher for the 
War Office nor for Mr. Urydon's building waa there ever any 
public competition, It was quite within the diseretion of 
the late Mr. Young or the late Mr. Brydon to enter into any 
terms that they thought fit aa to collaboration with Sir John 
Taylor or any other architect. That wag a matter they had 
no right te interfere inatall, With reference to an objection 
mised by a previous speaker, he ebould like to explain that 
he did not want to Introdece the name of Mr. Riley into 
this distussion, He should have kept very carefully to the 
term * Olficial Architect" if be could have done so. The 
first time he had mentioned Mr. Riley's name was ina qno- 
lation from Clause 8 of the ht ieee, in which 


the name was specifically mentioned. = help 
it, He-was quite willing, because he had overy respect for 
Mr. Riley, to refer to him only as the “ Official Architect." 
He atould like to say that he heartily endorsed all that Mr. 
Woodward had said as to the immense valooe of the help 


which the Official Architect would be able to give to the 
ancessaful competitor: but thai waa not the point. The 
point was this: the Official Architeet should not be an 
Assessor and a consulting architect or a joint architect na 
well, Hoe should be delighted with Mr. Riley aa joint or 
=r piney nomipars and not Assessor; but why he should 
Wish to take up « position whieh waa entirely contrary, not 
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only vob Fea nage Neco ym anne tog Pain satiesly con 
trary to the proper conduct and purity of public competi- 
tions, was beyond his qcatigricisieuiog He hind honed that 
the seven invited architecta would have condescended to 
give them some explanation that evening as to why they 
acces this position, or whether they were aware that 
the Official Architect was to be Assessor and collaborator 
or joint architect as well. He was not aware that they 
did know it when they accepted that invitation: he had a 
¥ great suspicion that they knew nothing of the kind. 
He Paemnenr: Yes, they knew it; it was in the 
JOURNAL, 
Mr. Ginsox: If that was the enge then he considerod 


that they owed the members of the Institute some explana- 
tion of expediency or special circumstances, or some ronson 
they should depart from a 


why in th webagncaes instance 

regilation which was so clearly worded and so simple, and 
which was to the interest of the whole architectural pro- 
fession. He would conclude by only stating that they ha 
heard that at any rate on the 26th March the Council of 
the Institute in their letter to the L.C.C. were of opinion 
that there was # well-established rule binding on all 
members that no Assessor should compote or act as archi. 
tect for the building the subject of the competition he was 
assessing. The Council of the Institute had taken a per- 
fectly sane and logical view of the whole matter on the 
40th March ; and it became the duty of members to support 
them by carrying, he hoped unanimously, the resolu. 
tion he proposed, which pracileally pot the Competition 
on the same footing on which every other competition in 
this country ought to be put. He believed that if this re- 
solntion were pub as he pr l, they would have 
the hearty support of the whole of the members of the 
Institute; that they would loyally refrain from competing 
until the Conditions were amended ; and that they would do 
everything acer great could to ahow that, as professional 
men, they valued their honour, they valued the position of 
the Institute in the architectural world, and they valued 
the fact that the Institute had done something to safeguard 
their interests and the interests of architecture, 

Professor Benvsromn Prre saked the Chairman's ruling 
on the pe int aa to whether the resolution could be bronght 
forward, Notice had now been given of a definite resolu- 
tion which would bind members of the Institute in definite 
terme. ‘The intention of that motion was to prevent all 
mombers of the Institute from pra ara He was not dis- 
cussing Whether the motion waa adviznble or not, but that 
was what Mr. Gibson intended. Notice of auch resolution 
ought to have been sent to all the members of the Institute, 
That had not been done. This discussion might have same 
useful end or not, but he did not think it could end in that 
resolution—at any rate on the present dccasion. 

Mr. H. W, Wiis [4.] said the motion was simply to 
affirm a genera! principle Inid down by the Institute, and 
it wad & principle which hardly ought to be called in ques: 
tion. In the fade of Clanse (c) of the requisition there could 
be nothing oat of order in bringing forward the resolution 
that Mr, Gibson had moved, and which he should be most 


¥ nu 
. Wa, Woorwanp sald he thoroughly agreed with F 
fessor Pite. This resolution affected "2.000 andi ie 
it was absolutely necessary that notice of it should be aent 
to every member of the Institute. 
Mr. Hitmuane: The effect of this is simply to compel 


2,000 members of the Institute to comply with their own 


Mr. G. A. T. Mrporetow [4.]: There is no doubt that 
notice oughi to be given, for this ia avery big motion. It is 
a prohibitory motion. _ft is not merely « question of the 
standing of the profession, bat a question of « trade union. 

THe Pata pent polnted out that by by-law 56 “notice 

any motion intended to be submitted to » Business 


of 
Meeting must be given to the Seeretary at least fourteen 
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days before the date of such meeting.” By-law 60, how- 
ever, Which dealt with Special General Meetings, made no 
mention of any such notice of motion. 

Professor Prre said that, nccording to by-law 00, a em 
General Meeting oust be called for a apecific he 
specific purpose was not stated in the notice. he 
aition waa for a meeting to consider the Conditions Sy, oa 
structions, nnd the action taken by the Institute and Conn- 
cil, but it did not epecify n prohibitory motion. Could 
Clause (c), which said, “ To propose ee ee which 
may atise oul of the subjects dealt with under Clauses (a) 

ra | (6)," be possibly taken to cover this resolution? 
resolution waa of so drastic and important a character that 
he claimed a ruling that would submit it to every member 
of the Institute. Ho himself had come to the meeting in 
ignorance of this resolution, and the bh gre olf mem- 
bers must be in the same position. by-law was ex- 
plicit, that the specific anh of the moeting must be 


atated in the notice convening i 
Tae Preset, a fter Be eabhecatlons, role! that the reso- 


lution was in order, and invited discussion upon it. 
Mr. Hesny Ba tied een felt some little a 

in addressing the Meeting on this matter, because 
the honour to be ono of the architects who had received 
the invitation of the County Council to take “pak in this 
prea i oh but to some extent he felt bound to say some- 
thin to oxplain, however, thai he [0 Atle 

Sherfiaceseie k for the other architects who had been in- 
vited hee ta, though he believed that what be should 
ay nate ditesiew ted very fairly their opinion 
about these Conditions, Mr. Gibson they all respected 
moat highly; they wero all nists Boe acknowledge that his 
motives in ringing forward resolution were entirely, 
from his point of view, for the benofit of the npanic le _ 


laren. No one who knew Mr. Gibson as he see 
knew him could hold any: other pinion. i 
however, that in this ease Mr. Gibson aiken e bi 
view. In the first; it had been sinted that no (0T 


ing this | rotest against the conditions 
of the competition. It had Sinted that the instruc- 
jr with regard to the competition wore issued late in 
. that the Institute protested in March, and that 
received the reply to their protest Inst week. 
Td Sealy id ok necuraiely represent the facts of 
the onge. The County Council published last July a state- 
mont to the effect that this competition was to be insti- 
faked ted on certain lines. Tt gave tl lines in exactly the 
- in which the Conditions were subsequently enerend i 
Tt stated distinctly that the architect to be ap- 
araied Wi carzy oak Gila work wae to act in collabortion— 
that was the word wsed—with the Architect of the County 
Council. That notification which was public p 
July wns, he believed he was right in saying, a 
previous to ah intimation given to the architects wie 
were stb: — invited to compete; and therefore they 
had, or vo had, ee that that wery mate- 
nal ensaton oes Wo be cout Oe » conditions to which they 
innaregmecent dried hig 

Mr. A. W. 5. Canosa [F.) asked if in that preliminary 
notice any intimation was given that the Superintending 
Architect was also to be the Assessor! 

Mr. Hane said that that was another question altogether, 
which he would deal with afterwards. It pesaete stated 
that the Official Architect was to act in collaboration ; so 
that the knowledge of the Official Architect's 2 position was 
pene Society aoe Sein teatoe ee eae eee es 
was made by anyone against it. Then with regard to 
the dual Beaition, of the riggnmte nora te an one of the 

vata bockeath jonsat 

the: Institute Mittin Sat alana ts kooan the word 
Mhicdivnsy toe eae aleent deter ta 

bieame Sgt thie passe aentalanek the suggestions of the 
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Institute was headed “ Regulations. The document had 
only been so styled within the Inst year or #0; previous to 
that it was regarded aa alpacas merely, not hard-and- 
fst rules to be binding in every case. But with regard to 
this particular elanze in the document, that no Assessor 
should ha all thelr replations an sage : ing, be 
thought that all their regulations and n 
ba eepunded tro & commonsense point of view. They 
cat nt tke the ner witht the pet of th a 
nee Ww 
moment et ae Pies wan the mative which appa se it, 
and whic e pntti a very 
important neneetiodt in peor of competitions. When 
the Assezeor was appointed im the initi eter ager 
competition he would mect his committee discuss the 
thing with them; he would have the ear of the committee 
all through the conduct of the competition, and they nata- 
rally would have considerable confidence in any opinion 
- vig tion saat hal craey ooootaviay tad 
a ¥ ' ¢ 
spot yous who had prdalaa jaan ti would 
all the juslice of what he raid —if he liked 
Pet int pepe the committee in his favour. He 
could pen thee real all ST mantnca ue socrant ti Ae 
anything ; an were meen motives 
he could with very littl trouble induee the committee to 
place him in the position of architect. That amine 
occurred in some cases: the competition and its results had 
been thrown over alingestier. 





the ete tian of the E- of "sporti ork. ne 
the reason why this clause was pot, and very properly put, 
info their Regulations for the Conduct of tions. 


In the present case, however, it waz stated before the com- 
petition was initiated that one of the Assessors wna sub- 
sequently to collaborate with the sucoeasfal architect. 
This position being defined from the very beginning, 
how was it possible for the Official Architest to use ‘his 

ition to the detriment ell Laat at ? To 

is mind it was inconceivable, and he thought he was 
isbber pone that that was the view of the gentlemen, 
at all events of seven of the gentlemen, who had eae sc 
ne invitation of the County Counell to take part in 


Riley, pepe their view aa the dal postion 
Riley. As to his position as ¢ el ol ay 
apart fr his poston’ as Asesor, ll say eu 





tier which had been written, He had noanthority at all 
from the Council to make the remarks he was going to 
make about it, but the fact of the Council having written 
the letter which had been read might give an idea that the 


equally as strong as the one 
Mr. Gibson had taken up. That, he believed he might say, 
was not the ease. The Council, he believed, took 
tiuch the view that the invited competitors took aa to 
Afr. Hiley's dual position, The question was 
atthe Council, Some of the members felt that there were 
certain things In the Instructions which were 
objection; and the Council, being anxious to 

views of all parties, wrote that letter to the Count Counel. 
[i was an alteript ually 40: wet the viewn ot Sit gariles 
If it had been posible to make some moditication in the 
wording which would have obviated all 


objection i 
have been a very fortunate thing, and they should have 


eongrata themselves upon it; but, as that had not 
happened, it seemed to him that it wee much too late 


now for any action to be taken debarring members of ihe. 
Institote from taking part in this competition. It was now 


Ey 


une 
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three or four months since the Inetructions were isaned, 

and competitors must be very far advanced in the 

tion of their designs. He considered it would most 
unreasonable for this Institute, or for anyone, to ask ‘com- 

petitors to throw away the labour of months without any 
adequate reason. There was, at all events, a considerable 
division of opinion as to whether these Conditiuns were 
satiafactory or not; and, in hia opinion, it would be moat 
unjust for one section to attempt to impose their will on the 
other seckion, having regard to the fact that ao much labour 
mist have been already expended on the competition, 

Mr. Joux Siaren °F. ] ewid he should like before the 
resolution was put to the vote to try to raise the question 
to some higher ground or higher footing than seemed 
to have been considered so far. To him personally the 
matter had no interest, but ho had been for a great many 
years a member of the Institute, and he had had some- 
thing to do with the control of its affairs; and be would 
like the Meeting to consider whether the real mofif for the 
existence of the Institute at all was not as laid down in the 
Charter originally in these words, that ita members were to 
be associatnd together * for the general advancement of eivil 
architecture, and for promoting and facilitating the acyuire- 
ment of knowledge of the various arts and sciences con- 
necled therewith.” That was their original Charter, and 
he seriously asked the oe to consider whether they 
ehould not be putting themselves in an extremely false 
position, whether they should not almost make them- 
selves a loughing-stock, if they attempted to coerce their 
members in this way on ean upon which, aa Mr, Gib- 

son and Mr. Hare there were differences of opinion. 
itt they did that they would be lowering the Institute to the 
basest of trade-union purposes. It was not only the seven 
gentlemen who had been invited to send in designs, but 
were a large number of others who muat be ry 
designs. How anyone could say that a motion of this kind 
was to advance architecture, or to be of the slightest nee in 
arpa pease he could not conceive. Mr. Gibaon 
said that if ) passed this resolution they would have 
the matter in their own hands. Did anyone believe that 
if this resolution were ihe County Council would 
knuekle under to it? If he were the County Council he 
would ey, “ Very well; if you do not choose to compote, 

let our own afchitect doit.” What would be the advan 

Sees He was not for a moment suggesting that Mr 
ey could not do it, but he was pointing out that that 
would ba the-natural rerult of such « motion as this, As 
it had been the policy of the Institute throughout to try to 
keep the competition on broad lines, and on lines that the 
Institute that had, on the whole, been 
acceded to by the County Council, to pass a motion like 
this would be to stultify themselves and negative all that 
astra done, and do more harm ee good. He asked 
most earnestly to consider those points before 

negehecaie | a resolution of this kind, 

a W. E. ttieey (#Jeaid he thought the Meeting would 
agree with him that his position in having to address them 
that evening after listening to that debate was one which 
required a good deal of self-resiraini. He had not come 
into the room with any intention of spewking, but there 
had been ao much misconception, and eo many vague idens 





the co-operation of members of the Institute, anil hob their 
mastership. He was present ae a member of the Institute 
to advocate a proper and a just cause; and if he had to 
take their mastership it must be a just,and not an unjust 
and domineering mastership, The mover of this resolution 
had mentioned the fact at the Institute had first ap- 
shorty the County Council  Gidvioe or assistance 
the matter of obtaining designs for the propo 
County Hall. The letter from the Inatituie was dao 
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the Grd April 1906, and the moment that letter came 
into his hands he put it before his Committee, with the 
intention that they should understand the full meaning 
of the rages ideas that the competition should be 
placed in a a tigrsoy before the public. On the 
28th July 1906 Builder gave oa general indication 
of bow it waa intended that this competition should be 
Placed before the public. He asked them to remember 
that date—2th July 1906. Inthe general iden given in 
The Builder of what was intended the word “ collabo- 
raie"' wasused. But in the Conditions as issued nothing was 
qui as to his acting as collaborator or“ joint architect sad 
ho knew it was not the intention of the County Council to 
make him joint architect, az seemed to be a ded. 
With that before them, be ssked them to consider whether 
this resolution would have any effect at all, or do any good 
whatever to their cause. There waa a strong Pegs 
perhaps, that he was ihe author of these Instroctions, 
might tell them at once that he wae not. ‘The Sabiioke 
ment Commities sought what they thought was the best 
advice they could get, and every clause was drawn up alter 
the fullest consideration. On the 22nd December last pe 
the Institute had on their Library table a full print of 
Instructions a4 issued, the only subsequent alteration being 
that the time for it in the designs waa aft 
extended. It was extended, they would remember, owing to 
their own resolution of the 7th January last. There waa a 
minor detail beyond that; but the main point waa that the 
Institute desired the tims to be extend They got their 
way; but how did they get their way ? They got it a good 
deal by his advocacy of their views when thoy were not 
present to apenk for thomeelves, Lf they paased this regolu- 
tion what would his position be? Had it not been adver. 
tised before the whole world? Tho Institute Council had 
approached the County Council: they had not consented him. 
Why not have consulted him as to whether he wanted to bo 
an Assessor before recommending him for that position? 
He did not covet the position. of Assessor. It was a very 
barren hononr. When he waa appointed one of two As- 
#eszors on the Strand Competi 

joint report had been published in 1902, he found, when the 
anbject was referred to in tha Institute Jovmwat of 8th No- 
vember 1002, that his co-operation in that great question 
was entirely disregarded. In such citcumatances he thought 
that any endeavour to aseribe undue { ioe. to the 
consequences of hia being an Asaesaor on > County Hall 
Competition was insincere. He had had no word of ne- 
knowledgment although he had striven hard to help the 
Institute in the matter of the Strand Improvement. That, 


he would tell them, was where their work lny. London was, 


being built up by the street, by the mile, without effective 
guidance. That was where they eoald | in and do good. 
Were they doing 14? He had, single-handed, suceseded in 
getting the resolution before the County Council to have those 
who were nomed in the Assessors’ report emploved on the 
Strand Improvement. He had had one letter, bo believed, 
aupporting that from the Council of the Institute, Was 

he entitled to have their co-operation and their assistance ? 
He gave hia loyally pre the Institute, and he expected theirs. 
Now, with regard to the Hall Competition, The 
egesegny Council, first of all, intimated that he ought to 
of the Assessors. They did not know at that time 

probably that this wus intended to be an international oom- 
potition. That phase of the question had not been touched 
upon so far. An international competition, it muat be 
remembered, dango brin ni wre dig in. “aie was to 
= & genine ; i they suppose if 1H - 

earthed a sae ryt « County Coaneit ~ 

architect to go unfottered in fixing for all time 

the internal economy Dra elg as pp Doda pr building ? 
veers A gyre Sy had discussed in that room 

question 9 0 # reason gasigned in the 
Liverpool 


Competition was that the architect whos isles. 


tion in 10900, and after the 


would allow & poesibly | 


the 
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was selected was too young to carry out the work. There 
waa no limit of age in the County Hall Competition. He 
had «# business committee and a business community to 
deal with, and they were faced with two facts. One was 
that there. was no limit of age, and another that they might 
have a man from any country and of any nation. He was 
in thorough sympathy with s Institute when they in thai 
+o on nirdld yablearhinnile! pb arebrbaprton inion that 

bi not to be an in onal competition, but a com- 
=a on for British architecta. Bot thai wasn matter upon 
which hehad no voice. He did not believe that one of them 
thought for a moment that he would act onfsirly in this 
matter, He asked them to realise what yaya be the effect 
on his position hereafter at their resolution such 
as Mr. Gibeon had ~, it rate ataltify him for 
ever, At the meeting of the 7th January, when thees [n- 
atructions were fully public, there was not 9 eingle word of 
criticiam on the points now raised, They knew then the 
dual position he was to oocupy; then why not at that time 
have said at once, “ We object to this dual position”? 
Tho Instroctions were not a ed then; and it would 
have been a simple thing for him to retire from the asses 
sorship, and he would have beet quite willing to do go, 
They all remembered the legend of Milo endeavouring to 
correct the simple science of the woodman: he found the 
tree with a wedge in it, and over-confident in his strength 
he removed the wedge to tear the tree asunder; but the 
tree closed on his hands and held him until the wolves de- 
vourtd him. Might not sucha erent rte tt them ? 
He thought they were in danger, dine soto eg 
a suankaninds ofthe Rind, of chavina any proper 
tions that they made, and made with good effect, fo tonal 
authorities so discounted before recei consideration 
that they would lose nino-tonths of the influence thay 
poskessed ah the present time. He asked them in all 
sincerity not to persevere with this resolution. He asked 
Mr. Gibson to consider the other elde of the case, and to go 
heartily into the competition, 

Professor Hanesronn Pires appealed to Mr. Gibson to 
withdraw his resolution. The resolution had not really 
been considered in its tremendous effect—an effect which, 
he thought, even Mr. Gibeon had not fully measured in his 
pega he could not sce, under the circumstances, that 

ying of the resolution ‘wonld do any good to ¢ those 
a promoted this discussion. He thought the dis- 
cussion might Noa have done a grent deal of in clearing 
from their minds miseoncept which not been ahared 
ib pide but which, as Mr. said frankly and candidly, 

been shared by some. Tatthem be aatiefled with that. 
rere Riley's remarks and his earnest and candid appeal 
to the objectors for aympathy, his efforts on behalf of fair 
dealing in thia matter, bo felt sure, would be received 
rar fie big fn The sew of a redolution sach as 
had been | 





rnin hr with the Bernt architect pasa a desirable 

one. He ventared to say that there was not the slightest 

ee tngeoey Conditions of any desire by the County 
repens map werent a the full credit of 





isin the architet of the by aan FC 
iris veat thes nditions a7 pes they were 
tintair to the architect as ¢ . There wae no hint of 


cc elitiechiions the artintic design. The 

wat to be the design of the suocessfal architect. 

Peak satetcnlied the wey, they came to the question of 
the Assecsorship. Li was, sa Mr. Hare pointed out oo 


lacidly, an empty technicality to plead the Regulations for 
the conduct of other competitions. If the arbitrator suli- 
mitted a design the difficulty aimed at by these Regulations 
was met. In this case there was nothing of the sort. He 
thought that for anyone who eat down and mastered theae 
most elaborate and diffieult schedules to have the advan- 
tage of an official to weigh and judge the plans was the 
best possible assurance that the profesdion could have of 
a fair and proper result. He appealed to Mr. Gibson to do 
them the favour to withdraw a resolution whieh did not 
commend itself to members. Lt would have to oopeabe 
by a two-thirds majority; then there must ben 2 sce pen 

it would enuse o great amount of discomfort to the whole 
profession and produce no good reali. 

Mr. Grnsow enid that with respect to what Mr, Riley had 
heen good enough to lay before them he had every sympathy. 
He did not doubt for a moment the integrity and upright~ 
nee Of Mr. Riley, He was quite sure net any architect 
entering mpon | thia competition might rely upon his 

in on able peetpesssrit- and t that all ita points 
would be carefully weighed and assessed, That, state! 
was not the point. They a to denapt one o 
honest man, a man of undoubi | Antegrity, to net nhs 
dual position of an Assessor in a onongaeiiicn and ne col- 
laborator, or at all events to saaiat in carrying out the 
gelected design. He was convinced that by eo doing they 
schgiale itn fin egioin Practices aa yin utulbhere rs. 
very borough engineer and architect all over the country. 
tte was not the slightest doubt about it. This would be 
cite! ase ni. He entirely disngreed with Professor 
Fite as to the inconvenience and trouble and worry in whieh 
fetes et of this Ree would invalve the Inati- 
e whole matter had been Inid very cloarly before 
the Meeting by both sides. They were entitled to oxpress 
their opinion upon |}. He could assure Mr. Riley and 
everyone else present that he had'no intention of entering 
into a competition with regard to the County Hall or any 
other building the conditions of which were not in con- 
formity with the Hegulations of the Institute. 

Toe Porsment enid he had already drawn Mr. Gibson's 
altention to the fnet that this matter might have been 
brought forward by the objectors six months ago, In the 
Jovunan of the 22nd December the whole ype tte sig 
tinted—the names of the eight invited itects, 
torma of the competition, the Asseszors, and ev Rr 
material point. The members of the ira aah 7 hol 
rk eePbnhteac scene neg pt as hens Lip ent nas af 
bringing the matter up in the Counoi Nod doabt they re had 

#0 on occasions; but if they felt it was such a serious 
mintter as to warrant the summoning of a meeting of this 
kind, then they ought to have taken action at the first 

eal ik after the proposals were made known. Ho 
ld like to point ont that the Instituie Negulation 
eee architect for the work he was 
cogaged to ndjudieate upon was designed to ont an 
Ansessor subsequently to the determination ota eos batts 
tion being aan seme as architect or joint architect, The 
only competition he knew of where an Ausessor was #0 
appointed was that of the Liv 1 Gnthedral, That case 
was discussed in that room, and it was subsequently shown 
that the appointment of joint architect in that: case 
was & perfectly right and proper arrangement under the 
cimumatances, That cuse, however, was pot on all fours 
with the present. Jt was known long ago throughout the 
whole profession that Mr. Biley waa to be consulting arohi« 
tect, [twas mistake to say “ joint architect.” A joint 
architest, would aif ee share half the responsibility and 
have an equal aay in the designing of the bitilding. It 
was perfectly cloar in the Instroctions that that was not 

the position the London County Counell intended Mr. 
Riley to hold, and he was pe certain that that was 
not the position Mr. Riley hinwell intended to bold. When 
the question of the terms of the competition waa being con- 





THE COUNTY HALL COMPETITION 


sidered by the Council, with Mr. Beleher in the Chair, he (the 
wae aker) waa one of the members of the ese ape. vie Ne 
that this should be an open competition. He that 
proposition becanse be wished that the young men should 
have a chance. There conld be no doubt that having 
Mr. Hiley ax Consulting Architect to the Council and ms 
or would be of the greatest help to any young 
architect whose design might be selected, because it waa 
not to be considered that a body like the “London County 
Coumeil would entrust the | iture of nearly a million 
of money fo 2 young man, w might lack experience in 
the earrying-out of buildings, With the Conditions aa they 
now stand a young man would be mble to carry out this 
work with Mr, Riley aa consulting architect just oa well 
as if he | with him «a joint architect sharing 
half the fees. He thought that the young architects, at 
uny rate, even if their seniors did not take that view, should 
very seriously consider it. If there were no consulting 
architect appointed at the present mioment—supposing that 
Mr. Riley withdrew, or the Connell withdrew him and left 
it an open question—the chances were that if a young man’s 
design were selected the work would not be given to him 
unless he collaborated with men of older experience; and 
that would mean halving everything, not only the commis- 
sion—whioh wasnot the principal thing toconsider—but the 
credit and honour which the carrying-out of aoch a build. 
ing would bring to the architect. With rogard to changing 
the seale of the drawings, he did not think oe that matter 
need have been brought up at all. ripanei po 
to do the onb-atateesth drawings, and be had had some ex- 
perience in auch matters. He should like to join his appeal 
to Professor Pite’s for the withdrawal of the resolution. 
They ought not to lose sight of the fact that the Institute, 
mo public body, occupied a position of considerable re- 
sponsibility. As the representative architectural body ol 
the Empire, it enjoyed the confidence of the Government 
and of the London County Council, and had been able to 
exert its influence most beneficially on questions os 
their art. If, however, after having suggested! and gan 
Lionel « certain procedure somo snasibiee of the Coaneil 
ratte eroeption to them ond repudiated the actian of thair 
a, it would go out to the world that they were a 
ated i hod y, anid the I Institute would lose a very great deal 
of the confidence that the Government and the County 
Council had been aceustomed to repose in them, He there- 
fore made a very strong appeal to Mr. Gibson and his sup- 


porters to with w their resolution 
The mover - declining to withdraw the reao- 
ution, 


Mr. Foaxe Lian A.) asked if he should be in order 
in proposing the follo as an amendment: “ That this 
Meeting, having heard the remurks of various speakers, in- 
cluding especially those of Mr. Riley, and having regard 
to the opinion ex from the Chair, considers that 
members of the Institute are ontitled to take part in this 

petition under the conditions annoeuneed," 
e proposal was not ecconded. 

Mr. A. W, 5. Cnose [F.] said there was ono point he 
should like to mention before the wha Darin, 
the whole course of the debate not one word had been 


aa to why in this insiance they were from the 
ordinary regulations governing the dock of cecuilee 
tural competitions. 

Tue Poestoeet said there must be exceptions to every 


rule. The London County Hall was an. exceptional ease 
altogether, and there was ample justification for treating it 
in an | manner, 
Mr. AL . Tavnon, F.C.A. (F.), naked lenve to move the 
amendment: “ That this sneer hteahmon 
the terms of the competition are not sitiefactory in every 
t; butas a considerable time has elapsed, and many 
itocts have been for soing time of work on their 
deaiana,, 166 Tastibnte Se of opinion: that ihe eon peiition 
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should take ita course.” <A resolution in this senae would 
record their dissatisfaction with the arrangements, ond 
might possibly meet the views of both sides. 

© proposal was not seconded. 

Mr. Cues: At the time of the controversy as to Liver- 
pool Cathedral the then President, Sir Aston Webb, dis- 
tinctly laid it down that auch an exceptional thing would 
never occur oa Oa here within the short space of three 

ik 

Oe. ae: Mr. Cross, I think, ia mistaken in saying 
that Sir Aston Webb atated that the case would never 
occur again, The question was discussed in this room, ani 
the conclogion arrived at was that under the circumstances 
it was justifiable. Inthe face of that it could hardly have 
been said that it would never oocur again. If the circum. 
stances wore the same the result would be the same, and 
everybody would wish it to be so. 

The resolution, einplens deta eventually put from the Chair, 
was negatived upon a show of hands, the President deelar. 
ing the numbers to be 29 for the resolution and 50 against 


The results of the elections, with the numbers 
polled, as reported by the Scrutineers, will be 
found set out in the Minutes of the Business 
Meeting last Monday [p. 559), when the Officers, 
Council, and Standing Committees were declared 
daly elected as follows :— 

Tue Corner. 
* Presidené-Thomas Edward Collett. 


View-Presidents.—JIames Sivewright Gibson: Edwin 
Thomas Hall ; Henry Thomns Haro; Leonard Stokes. 


ion. ; —Alexander Graham, F.S.A. 

Members of Comneil.—Reginald Blomfield, A.BLA., 
plein P.8.A.; John James Burnet, A.R.S.A. (Glas- 

gow) 3 William Stevens Cros, M.A.Cantab. : 
Edward G Dawber; William Flockhart; Ernest George: 
John Alfred Gotch, F ie Edward Augustus 
Gruning; Hes eVausben f win Landseer 
Ta s: Charles Edward Mallia" neato Newton ; 


Wil Alfred Pite; Andrew Noble Prentice; Halsey 
Ralph Hicardo; John William — Simpson ; John Slater, 
B.A.Lond. ; Paul Waterhouse, M.A.0xon. 

Aasociate Members of Cowncil—_Henry Arthur Crouch ; 
debe holy Green; Sidney Kyflin Greenslade; Stanley 


of Allied Societizs.—Hippolyte J 
Bane BAA AA. ari nburgh artes prariex Asoclation) 
Henry Dare Bryan (Bristol Soc Architects) : 
Sutton Chorley, M.A.Oxon, (Leeds and Yorks Archi. 
tectural Society); John Francis Groves Cardiff, South 
Kirby” and Monmouthshire Architecta’ Soc > Edmund 
Dain bell, 2 Architectural }; William Mana- 
fell Mite itehell, BHA. yal Institute of the Architects 
Flac pe Ml Monro (Sie Spree m 
peers Ogden (Manchester PD Arch = 
tocts) ; Arthur Benjamin Plummer orthinn rohtienteea 
Aseocintion). 


Phi ghercarcnig of the Architectural Association (Lon- 
Sriimxa ComMMITTERS. 

Art.—Fellows: Robert Shekleton Balfour; John James 
Burnet, A.BS.A.; Edward Guy Dawber; Ernest George; 
James Sivewright Gibson ; -y Thomas Hare; Professor 
William Richard Lethaby ; ’dward Schroder Prior, 
M.A.Cantab., F.BA.; J o William Simpeon ; Paul 
Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon.— Associates : John Anderson ; 
Arthur Thomas Bolton; Thomas Davison ; Sidney Kyffin 
Greenslade; Thomas Geofiry Lacas; Edgar Wood, 
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Literature. — Fellows: Alfred William Stevens Orose, 
ALA.Canink.; John Alfred Goteh, F.5.A.; Edward 
Behroder Prior, M.ACantab., F.5.A.; Halsey Ralph 
Rieardo; Professor Frederick Moore Simpson ; Professor 
Ravyenecroft Eleey Smith ; Richard Phené Spiors, F.5.A. ; 
Hugh Stannus, A.R0.A.; Charles Harrison Townsend ; 
Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon.—Associates: William Curtis 
Green; Jolin Humphreys Jones, B.A.Lond.; Herbert 
Passmore; Arihur James Stratton; William Henry Ward, 
M.A.Cantab.; Perey Leslie Waterhouse, M.A.Caniab. 

Practice. Fellows: William Henry Atkin Berry; Max 
Clarke; Alfred William Stevens Oross, M.A/Cantab. ; 
George Hubbard, F.3.A.; Joseph tlase = Muthows ; 
Sriney Perks; Herbert Arnold Satchell; Alfred Saxon 
Snell; Thomas Henry Watson; William Henry White.— 
Associates: Edward Greenop; Edwin Hichard Howitt ; 
Herbert Hardwicke Langston; Horatio Porter, M.A. 
Cantab.; Thomas Edward Pryce; Angustus William Tanner. 

Setence.— Fellows + Rox Aotbat! Adams; Thomas 
William Aldwinckle; Max Clarke; William Donn: Matt 
Garbutt: Francis Hooper; Charles Stanley Peach; 
Herbert Duncan Searles-Wood; Alfred Saxon Snell ; 
Lewik Solomon: — Asaociales: Robert John Angel, 
M.inst.0.E.; Edmond John Bennett; Henry William 
Burrows, F.G.8.; Edwin Hichard Hewitt; Ernest William 
Malpas Wonnacott; Ernest Alexander Young. * 

The Hon. Auditors are Messrs. Henry Philip Barke 
Downing [F.) and Arthur William Sheppard [4,). 


The Scrutineers of the elections wore Mesars. 
Arthur H. Reid Ve acd 5. D, Adshend, Charles 
B. Bone, John Cash, Bulkely Creswell, A. Blom- 
field Jackson, F, W. Marks, Herbert Read, A. H. 
yet ene Arthur Sykes, Percy B. Tubbs, 
Fellows; Messrs. A. OC, Dickie, H. 5. Enst, G. L. 
Elkington, A. W. Field, Harold Gosleti, H. A. Hall, 
Thomas A. Pole, Herbert Shepherd, 0. Wontner 
Smith, Stanley Towse, Associates. Seven hundred 
and forty-seven. enve pes containing balloting 
papers were returned. The counting of the votes 
lasted from 10.80 to 6, Friday the 7th. The Seru- 
tingers report that they had to reject for infor- 
malities eight papers for Members of Council, and 
twelve for Associate Members. 


Sees ca meee Pa be te 


Atthe Business General Meeting of the 10th inst., 
Mr. Herbert W. Wills {4-, in accordance with 
notice, brought up the following resolution—viz. : 
“ That a clause be inserted in the Revised By-laws 
empowering the taking of a poll on = profes- 
sional question on the signed requisition of twenty- 
five members of the Institute.” | 


Mr, Wiita read the rey remarks :— 

[ move the resolotion sanding to my name with the 
object of supplying a final means of ne the Institute 
more absolutely what it claims to be, the Royal Instiinte 
of British Architects, Tam very far from onderrating the 
great servioes rendered to the profession by the long line 
of distinguished architeota who have oceupied the Fresi- 
dential Chair, services in which they have been loyal! 
and fully weanded by the Council, which is yearly elec 
ty the general body. Occasions, however, arise in which 
the President and Council may not be fally aware of the 
wishes ond wants of the general body, wishes that they 


would be very willing to give effect to, and wants that 
they would certainly wish to remedy. It may be urged 
that any member of this Institute can bring forward any 
motion in this room, and that the voting on such motions 
is a satisinctory indication of the general feeling on tha 
matters in question; ond to o limited extent this is so. 
Bat this leaves out the factor that a great balk of oor 
members are resident in the provinces, and have frequently 
neither the time nor opportunity of attending to register 
their opiniona on epecial points. Some question may c 

up on which the provinces feel very keenly, but which 
only affects us here in a lesser degree, ond the result of 
such w moeting may be decided in one way, whereas a. 

of the whole body would indicate a very different feeling. 
It is w remedy for this state of things that I wish to bring 
about, and I think this remedy is one which will be 
beneficial alike to the general body of our members and 
to the Couneil itaelf. Criticism is a good thing in 
moderation, but possibly one may have too mach of it; 
the Counoil, while doing its best for the profession, as I 
believe it always does to the utmost of its power, muy yet 
bo on the wrong track, and may be adversely ae 1 un- 
reasonably criticised for what is only an error of judgment 

My “ps ps enables the Couneil to put itself in the position 
of the clergyman who aske whether any just cause orimpedi- 
ment existe to two people being married, and on receiving no 
reply concludes the ceremony. If theae powers are granted 
in the new Charter, it will he open to anyone who feela 
that o certain line onght to be taken on any professional 


es 
= 


point to get an expression of the wishea of the Institute 
on the subject. etch power will not be ooresson- 
ably or frequently nsed is ahishy provided for by my mation, 


It is practically impossible to get twenty-five signatures 
to a written requisition on Any trivial void it involves too 
moch trouble and foo much time and persuasion to do so. 
Alternative methods of obtaining the same result have bean 
sUgEE ome being voting by proxy. While I should be 
gid to support thie, failing the carrying of my resolution, 
I do not think it is ao good or thorough s method as the 
ona Tengyest. Lf voting by proxy were admitted, it would 
* often oar for the vert of a resolution to obiain a 
arge amount of by sh ay writing a huge nomber of 
letters to friends or pals ieiioge. 7 at the same time 
these holding opposite views and having an equal number 
of supporters might fail to prevent the carrying of « reso. 
lution against which o larger pumber of votes could be 
obtained by similar electioncering methods. My resolution 
aime of doing away with the necessity or possibility of 
tlectioneering, One does not want if a resolution ju pro- 
posod to be dependent on whipping up support: one would 
only use the new powers for obtaining a perfectly impartial 
statement of the opinion of the mombers of the Institute, 
an iL preits pcg ae awe ie, o tg will be, one and the 
sume thing as the opinion ol i | 
architects of this pectin Once iba soem es t have 
suggested is incorporated in our Charter, there would, T 
believe, be a much greater feeling af confidence in and in- 
terest mbout the Institute, Power brings with a sense of 
ee mcs em and with that sense of responsibility comes 
deration. No one of us, whether living here or on the 

confines of the begged will be without our opportunity of 
emaying the policy of the Institute in the common interests 
of wll architects, for it will be impossible to use such a pall 
in the inlerests of any pection of members. And 1 am con: 
vinced that those who belong to the minority on any ques- 
tion will join loyally in supporting the policy of the ity 
alter such a teat of strength os I propose, and that the In- 
stitute will have animmensely greater powerand influeneo in 
the futore than it has ever [ossecsed in the post. Inecord- 
eg Sharia He Vriitenc “That a clanse be inserted in 
professional quéation Feng at ; ony boners inks germ 
five mombers of the Institute,” 


POLLING THE GENERAL BODY ON REQUISITION OF MEMBERS 


Mr. W, G. Wisox [F.) seconded the resolation, Tt was, 
be aid, almost non-controversial in ite character, and must 


appeal to everyone. Tis object was to bring their meeting 
in London more into touch with the provinces ; end peak 
ing as a member who for many years was in the noes 
he felt that some such means of having their vote recorded 
was absolutely essential if the Institute was to be muds 
more homogeneous than it was at present. Only one poa- 
sible objection he thought could be urged ogainst this 
resolotion—vis., that it might be used in a frivolous way, 
and the Inatitute be put to a great deal of trouble and ex- 
penve. That, however, was perfectly aafeguarded, ingamuch 
ae the machinery for 2 poll conld not be set in motion 
except on the requisition of twenty-flve members. Anyone 
who knew anything about the matter would know that to 
get twenty-five signatures to a movement of this sort nol 
only entailed a good deal of trouble, but it showed that there 
must be congidernble feeling in the matter. ‘The resolution 
was really more a matter for the provincial members. An 
Allied Society wishing to bring some matter before the 
genera! body of the Institute had rot at present the means 
of ene ae in an offective way. ‘They would have to conie 
to London at some expenditure of time and money, und at 
a great sacrifica of convenience; whereas if they could get 
up a requisition locally, and have the matter they wished 
ventilated brought to the test before the whole body of 
mombera, the result would be much more satiefactory, and 
certainty more equitable to all coneerned. | 
‘Tun Parstonxt: This resolution, if carried, would mean 
the adoption of a new by-Inw, 
Mir. Witte: My proposal is that » mew by-law to this 
ffect should be inserted in the proposed Revised By-laws. 
Tee Present having read By-law 61—vis.: “The adop- 
tion of any new by-law, or the alteration, suspension, or 
repeal of any existing by-law, may be proposed by the 
Council or by any twelve Fellows, &c.,"" I that in view 
of that by-Inw the resolution could only be brought forward 
a4 a recommendation for the Council to consider, ag there 
had been no requisition of twelve Fellows as required by 
the by-law. = 
Mr, Witis: But the vote of thie Meeting if my resola- 
tion be passed will carry with it the fact that the general 
body considers it advisable. 
small Meeting 


Tor Inestoexr: Ido not think this very | 
can be caid to represent the whole body of the Institute. 
_ Mr. BR. J. Axon, M.Inet.CLE. | A.), speaking against the 
resolution, said that the reason for ng it forward waa 
connected with the resolution Mr, Wills had moved in that 
room three months ago, to the effect that it was inad- 
visable in the interests of architeetore that public officials 
should earry ont the designing of public buildings. The 
excuse for presenting the resolution was that some matter 
of Interest to the Allied Societies or lo architects in the 
provinces might be under consideration, and would not 
receive proper consideration in that room. That, however, 
waa not the reason. The real reason was that if the reao- 
Intion were passed, and a by-lnw was the reanlt, a poll 
would be able to be taken on the aubject he had already 


Mr. H. H. Staruam (F.): Has the speaker any right to 
impute motives ? | . 

+ O A. T. Miporerox [4.) enid that, spenking on 
rather hrondyr grounds, it seemed to him that if it were 
put as s recommendation to the Council it was a very 
reatonoble reaclution to pass, It wanted, however, a certain 
amount of safeguarding, It seemed quite reasonable, na 
they had the right Ae See to « poll if a motion were 
carried, that they ehould have a similar right of appen! to 
a poll in the cage of a motion being rejected. It might be 
but a very emall minjority one way or the other. He did 
not think, however, that they should give the mght of 
appeal to the poll unless the matter in question had been 
previously discussed in that room. The present safeguard 
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a very Wise one, thut there should always be a pre 
litninary discussion before a poll was token. [i was most 
necessary that ail sides whould be heard, otherwise they 
should have a small clique of twenty-five members siddenly 
poshing something forward, having already arranged 
amonget themselves uo ¢ lo po oul putting an er parte 
ease before members, amd mishing it tbrongts bofore the 
other side could possibly be heard. He thought it moat 
essential tha | thing like o reasounble 


that there show 
equation between the “fors" and “againsts" before a 
poll was demanded, and also that the thing should be pro. 
perly discussed and a report of the discussion issued to 
those who were called upon to vote, On those grounds, 
and wi red equands, it seemed to him quite 
right that they should be able to appeal to the whole of 
the members in the manner anggestedd. 

Tue Puearment, replying to a question from Mr, H. 
Hanpwicee Lasosrow [4.), anid that, as the resolution 
amounted to a recommendation for a new by-Inw, Asso. 
cintes would not bo able to yote on the question under 
Clanay 26 of the Charter. 

Tux Securrany, replying to a member, aaid that the 
approximate cost of a poll was about £16 of £17. There 
waa olao the time of the members who would be called 
bpon to acl Ae Borntinesrs. 

Mr. Gronoe Exeroron [F.) asked if there was any ob- 
jection to the proposal on the part of those in authority. 
_ had heard so far onl one side of the question, Tt 
would appear that the usual purpose of their meetings was 
toobtain the opinion and decision of members on questions 
which came before them, nnd what waa now proposed was 
an etiension of that same purpose. It was, it wns stated, 
desirable to obtain the adhesion of provincial architects to 
ihe Inctitute, birt it was not stated what efficient cubstitute 
there was at present for the attendance of provincial mem- 
bers at their meetings. It had often been said that the diffi- 
eulty of getting to their meetings was one of the reasona why 
mon in the farther parte of the country did not ace much 
practica! benefit from being members of the Institute. There- 
fore, unless thore waa some valid objection to the proposal, 
although they were only a amall meeting that evening, he 
ra in if was a question which the Fellows present, 
on whom was cast the duty of voting, should give support 
to without pledging themeslres to any detail, Uf th 
motion were carried, although it represented only the 
opinion of 8 amall nomber of the Fellows, yet, it being the 
decision of the Meeting, he presamed when it came before 
the Council the latter would see in what way it should be given 
practical effect to, with additional safeguards if necessary, 
He took it that any question of a poll to be iseued to 
members generally would come from the Council, and that 
any individual members or body of mon, however interested 
in the question they might be, would be p ted frorm 
atlompting to inflnence their professional brethren. The 
whole matter should come in the same way as if jt were 
impartially pot ot a meeting. If that could be done he 
thought it would be a good thing, because anything that 
stimulated the interest tiken in bosiness matters by the 
profession generally tended to benefit the Inatitute. 

Mr. W. H..D, Carce [#.), of Cardiff, anid that as one of 
iad. pean members present he should like to add a 

rd or two in eapport of the resolution. He could assure 
ihe Meeting that there were many questions considered by 
the Institute from time to time upon which the opinion of 
large numbers of their provincial members were not at wll 
in accord with the docisions arrived at in that room. The 
present proposal aesmed to provide an exeellent oppar- 
tunity for provincial members all over the country to ox- 
preaa their opmions on matters of importance. The 
hiewure proposed would not be taken except on a matter 
of vital interest, and on such a matter it would be of the 
takeadimt fat sits lo get the widest possible expression of 
opinion, The provincial members formed a good proportion 
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of the total membership of the Institute, and they wer 
entitled to the careful consideration of any meana whoreby 
an expression of opinion coulil be obtained on matters of 
importance. It seemed to bim thal the resolution before 
the Meeting provided an exeellont opportunity of petting 
an expreszion of opinion when a motion waa lost as well ne 
when a motion wad carried. He was quite sore thal if auch 
a recommendation to the Conncil were adopter, and if tho 
Council io its tarn would introduce a new by-law to give 
effect to the recommendation, they would have done a very 
great deal indeed to further the interests of the Institute 
andl of the profession as a whole. 

Tue Posswenxt said that if the resolution wero pot ae 0 
recommendation to the Council, he thought that it might 
very properly go forward in that form. He woold remind 
Mr, Caple that 2a aauiNcoy were amply represented on 
the Council, and also that there were always busines 
meetings when questions of the kind could be brought op. 
Agnin, j baergve of any Agr stake yes lo the profession were 
always pat before the Allied Societies. If a poll of the 
whole Institute had to be taken on any special question, 
ner would) have to issue, not only the papers for inking a 
poll, but an account of all that had been said for or xgainst 
that special question. If a very important pon was it 
question, he dil not think it was a very great hardahip for 
the country members to come up to London to vole upen 
it. Such questions certainly could not arise very often, 
and the London members would only be too pleased to see 
their provinelal brethren present and voting upon any 
question that they thought affected them specially as 
country metobers, If Mr. Wills would put his resolution 
that it be a recommendation to the Council to consider it, 
ho should be glad to put it to the Meeting. 

Mr, Wiss: That it be a“ etrong " recommondation. 

Toe Puesmest: | put it in that form then: “That it 
be a strong recommendation to the Council in considering 

ihe revision of the By-laws to insert a clanze empowering 
the taking of a poll on any professional question on the 
— requisition of twenty-five mombera of the Institute.“ 

‘ho vote wae then taken by show of hands, Fellows only 
voting, with the following result: For the motion, 12: 
againet, d. , 

Tan Poespexr: The motion is curried, and the Council 
will, of course, commider the matter. 


_ With reference to the resolution of Mr. Whitwell 
Wilson, M.P., in the House of Commons on the 
subject of the development of towns and their 
suburbs [JoomNaL, pp. 480-81), the Art Standing 
Committees have by resolution asked the Council o 
the Institute to appoint the strongest porsible 
Committee to consider this subject. 

Mr. John W. Simpson, Chairman of the Art 
Committee, has addressed tho following letter to 
the Secretaries K.1.B.A. :— 

GENTLEMEN,— With reference to the communi- 
cation to the Council from the Art Standing Com- 
mittee on thia subject, my Committee have re- 
ea mé to forward, with their resommendation, 
he following notes for the further confirmation of 
oe 

Che preparation of considered architectural 
schomes for the improvement and extension of 
cities was already under diseussion by the Art 
Committes before the subject was raised in the 
House of Commons. The “ cheerful acceptance " 
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of Mr. Whitwell's resolution by Mr. John Burns 
on behalf of the Government, his full admission 
af the necessity for legislation, and bis statement 
that alternative Bills wore already before him “ to 
carry ont what is immediately pressing,” have, the 
Committee feel, now rendered the question one 
which should be brought to the notice of the 
Council without further delay, 

That the preparation of such echemos must in- 
volve considerable self-snorifice on the part of those 
who undertake it is certain; but it is done in other’ 
countries for the public good and the advantage of 
art. In America plans and sketches illustrating 
the proposals of the artistic societies in a city are, 
I undersiand, prepared by them ond presented to 
the public ies concerned. The expenses, it 
would appear, are not very heavy, being mainly for 
dranghtsmen’s salaries and printing, the architects 
and others working gratuitonsly until and unless 
the scheme is carried into execution. The object 
is to arouse the public to interest in the beau 7 
of their cities and to indicate to the municipa 
authorities the lines on which improvements should 














I would venture with deference to anggest to the 
Council that the Committee appointed should not 
in the firat place be too large, and that its immediate 
purpose should be to consider the propriety of pre- 
paring schemes, and the necessary waysand means 
of doing so, It might, if the Council approve, be 
given power to add to its number men whose 
assistance and co-operation are deemed desirable. 
With regard to London the task proposed is, of 
course, atupendous, but the time is ripe for a 
movement to be made. Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 
drawa my attention to the fact that the Arch- 
bishop's speech at the recent Royal Academy Ban- 
fos was ontirely devoted to this subject. ‘The 
following passages in » letter to me are so admir- 
ably expressed that I have obtained the writer's per- 
mission to quote them in these notes forthe Council. 
“T oan imagine,” says Sir Aston Webb, “no 
more patriotic or sharatiecani task for the Institute 
to undertake, with the co-operntion of kindred 
Sovietios, such as the Royal Academy, the Society 
of Arta, the Architectural Assovintion, and others, 
than the preparation of a scheme along which the 
expansion and idornmentot London may ran... - 
[ believe it would be possible with-the hearty oo- 
operation of many members to produce a me 
which would compel attentionand onsure thatatany 
rate the alterations and expansion of London in the 
fature shall proceed on some definite and ised 
scheme. There is no body more fitted for this task 
than the Royal Institate of British Architects, and 
it would be a splendid thing if after spending 50 
much time on our own internal affairs wa were now 
to devole some time to prep nz a scheme for tho 
improvement of the caval of our Great Empire.”’ 
Further on he speaks of “a great collective effort, 
lod by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 





endoraed by the whole artistic world in England if 
ou will, and formally presented, as their ocontri- 
bution towards the beautification of London, to the 
Government and other authorities who hold the 
fate of future London in their hands."—I have the 
honour to remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
2 | Jons W. SIMrson, 

Chairman, drt Standing Commiliee. 


Status of District Surveyors. 

The following letter has been received from the 
London County Council with regard to the status 
of district surveyors for London :— 

Tth Jone 1f07. 

Sr,—In reply to your letter of the 50th ult, 
inquiring what action bas been taken by the Build- 
ing Act Committes of the Council as a result of 
the interview which the deputation from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects hud with the Com- 
mittee on 22nd April 1907, I am directed to stale 
that the Committee do not see their way to recom- 
mending the Council to depart from ita existing 
policy with regard to the appointment of district 
surveyors under the London Building Act, 1894, 
or to delaying further the filling up of the 
vacancies. In these circumstances, advertisements 
have been issued mvyiting applications for appoint- 
ments on the conditions set ont in the Council's 
standing orders, and the applications received will 
be considered in the course of next week.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

G. L. Gosme, 
Clerk af the Coancil. 


L.C.C. School of Building: Professor Pite’s Lectures. 


The series of six lectures on “The Ancient and 
Modern Architecture of London" now in course 
of delivery by Professor Beresford Pite [J’.] at the 
L.¢.C. School of Building, Ferndale Road, Brixton, 
form « coneluding course to an annual series of 
Architectural History studies, and are arranged to 
follow the annual architectural examinations of 
the Board of Education. The lectures are open 
to all, and are largely attended. The following is 
the syllabus of the course :— 

I. Westminster and the Abbey (delivered 24rd Muy). 

Il. Medieval London—The Temple Church: St. Bar- 
thalomew's, Smithfiehl; Southwark Cathedral : the Tower, 
de, (80th May). 

HL. ‘The Renaissance Churches of London, by Wren anid 
his suecesaorn (Oth June). 

IV. Claseteal London — Somerset House; Waterloo 
Bridge; The National Gallery; Euston Station, #e. 
(15th June}. 

¥. (To be delivered 20th June): The Gothic Revival— 
Houses of Parliament; Law Courts; Modern Churches. 

VL (To be delivered 27th June): Recent Developments 
—Queen Anne Movement; Original Sivle and Heaction ; 
Buildings now in Progress. 


The subject of the Professor's annual July course 
of lectures for past students ond teachers is “ The 
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Renaissance Monuments in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum,” 


The Society of Antiquaries publishes the report 
received from its representative in Egypt, Mr. 
Somers Clarke, with reference to the submersion 
of the Nile Valley and the measures to be taken by 
the Egyptian Government to minimise the danger 
which threatens the temples and remains of other 
monuments of architectural and archwological 
intorest in which that district abounds. Mr. 
Somers Clarke says :— 

In January last | wrote from Egypt suggesting that the 
Sochety of Antiquaries should formulate a resolution and 
communicate it to the Egyptian Government in relation 
to the destruction which would overwhelm the antiquities 
in Nubia if the dam at Assuan be mised 23 feet above the 
present level; and to the undertaking which ‘he Egyptian 
Government bad given that the said an ica should 
receive every consideration that waa possible. 

It cannot fail to interest the Fellows of the Society to 
know that our repreeentations have not been in vain, and 
that the enre already taken to maintain the remains on the 
idland of Phiim is to be extended to those temples and other 
places of archwologieal and architectural interest which 
will be submerged when the enlarged reservoir ia full. 

In The Times of April 23 some extract: wore piven from 
i Parliamentary paper, known as “ Egypt, No. 2, Despatch 
awa the Earl of Cromer respecting the water eupply of 

In justice to tho Government of Egypt, it ahould be stated 
that these extracta do not by any means give an adequate 
account of the liberal and enlightened spirit in which the 
diffienitios of the case are being met Indeed, it might be 
supposed that around Philm alone waa the freah work of 
investigation to be cenired. As a matter of fact, in order 
to avoid, if possible, the submersion of the antiquities, all 

ria of the valley betwoen Asguan on the north and 
stachcet, Ubetally ightistel "Se Mak pares the noe 
mission, expecially appoin for tha wee; the poo- 
logien!l formation was studied, and the atatoesiasioe af 
the valley observed with regard to the capacity (a) for the 
storage of w large body of water, (b) economy of construc- 
ty materials al hand for euch construction, (d) eafety. 

Having regard to the quantity of water that can be im- 
pounded with a wall of a given height, it is now proved 
that no place offers auch conveniences as Assuan, Not 
leat than £14,000 waa voted for the investigation and 
TAOORLY BOrVey. 

That which especially interests us is the following 
question: What atepe will the Egyptian Government take 
to examine, survey, and to preserve, anil, finally, to give 
to the worl] the results oblained? We must bear in 
mind that not only arehmology and architecture will enffer, 
but alao ethnology, bolany, and, indeed, nearly all kindred 
BRiODCe. 

The swamping of any part of the Nile Valley is, for us, 
lite destruction. 

The survey of that port of the valley which will be sub. 
merged has, to a considerable extent, been initiated during 
the examination already referred to, 

An archeological survey is to be taken in hand, no 
effort being spared to render this as complete and thoro 
oo possible. In this survey will be included all temple 
and town sites, cemetories, and all other indications af 
ancient civiligation. VFlans of these will be prepared to a 

jopies will be made of all inseriptions, whether on 
walls or rocks, beginning with thoee which will be first 
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submerged. The ancient cemeteries, de., will be exoavatod 
and everything will be recorded. 

The temples and other ancient buildings that can possibly 
be affected by the increased level of the water in the reser- 
voir will be underpinned, fortifiel, and at the eume lime 
measited and dmwn. 

Lastly, the result of all investigations will be published 
to the world. 

The susteniation of the temples will be undertaken by 
the Department of Antiquities, under M. Maspero. The 
resi of the work ia placed in charge of Captain Lyons, 
i.e. Those who have the pleasure of knowing this 
eeneninn are woll aware of the aamirable mothod, care, 
and thoroughness: whieh he brings to bear on overy work 
he undertakes. ie 

The organisation of the great work is already begun, 
The Egyptian Government haa voted £2 60,000 in order 
that it may be carried out in ite integrity. We may be 
glad that the suggestion for pulkng down and re-erecting 
on another site part of the ruina at Philw has not been 
entertained. 


Sir Aston Webb choge for the subject of his 
Rede Lecture, which was delivered in the Senate 
House at Cambridge last Saturday, “ The Art of 
Architecture, and the Training required to practise 
it.” Sir Aston pointed out that Architecture, 
though the mother of the Fine Arts, waa yet the 
most neglected. To bo satisfying, Architecture 
must be the indigenous expression of the people ; 
and there was & present desire to discard archwo- 
logical methods, and start again with simple forms, 
thus following the example of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Amore elaborate system of training the archi- 
tect was required now than formerly, owing to the 
fact that our traditions had been lost, and that build- 
ines, both in their construction and arrangement, 
were more complicated than formerly. The modern 
training of an architect must include school and 
practical work; but before this he should have 
had a good general education, if possible at a 
public school and university. The lecturer urged 
that an understanding should be come to as to the 
part the various educational agencies should play 
in the training of an architect. The cause waa a 
eroat one, for, with Liternture, Architecture wns 
the most permanent record of a nation's life. For 
some years now a rustling of the dry bones of 
Architecture bad been heard, and o demand had 
arisen for a thorough reconsideration of our system, 
or want of system, in the tmining of architects. 
The lecturer regarded it as of the greatest momont 
that there should be «a conference to determine the 
part which each of the educational bodies con- 
cerned wore to playin the training of an architect, 
and he believed the great Universities could do 
much to help them. 


The late Julius Alfred Chatwin | F’.). 

Mr. J. A. Chatwin, of Birmingham, Fellow, 
élected 1863, died on the 6th inst, in his seventy- 
eighth year. Mr, Chatwin was born at Birmingham, 
was educated at King Edward's School, and matri- 
cilated at London University. His architectural 
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education began in the office of Messrs. Branson & 
Gwyther, building contractors; but in 1551 he 
was articled to Bir Charles Barry, whom he as- 
sisted in the preparation of tho drawings for the 
House of Lords. At this poriod Mr. Chatwin at- 
tended the evening classes of the first Schools of 
Design originated by the Prince Consort.and held 
at the old Royal Academy rooms in Somerset 
House, On the termination of his articles he com- 
menced practice in Birmingham. He early estab- 
lished a reputation for ecclesiastical work. He 
was architect of the new Church of St. Martin, 
Birmingham ; restored and enlarged Aston Church ; 
designed the chancel to St. Philip's, and afterwards 
islets architect in connection with the alterations 
required toadapt thatchurech as the cathedralchurch, 
He rebuilt or restored St. Augustine's, Edgbaston ; 
the Catholic Apostolic Church, Sprin ll; St. 
Mary's, Acock’s Green; St. Philip's, Knowle: Bi, 
Mary's, Warwick; St. Mary's, Kidderminater ; 
Penkridge Parish Church,and many other churches. 
He enlarged St. George's, Kdgbaston: and restored 
Edgbaston Old Chuoreh and Handsworth Parish 
Church. Of secular buildings he designed and 
= bing ete Groat Yb Hotel in Colman 
tow; Lioyd’s Bank in Lombard Street, London, 
and numerous provincial branches of that bank ; 
the Wolverhampton Art Gallery, &e. He was 
architect to the Governors of King Edward's 
Foundation, and designed various grammar 
schools, &e. | 

Mr. Philip B, Chatwin, who was elected Fellow 
af the Institute last Monday, is a son of the 
deceased Fellow, and had been associated in partner- 
ship with him for several years. 


ee — 


REVIEWS. 
PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 

The Principles of Architectural Design. By Percy Ls 
Marika, dace GF “ The Principles of Planning,!* 80. 
Lond. 1907. Price 108. Od. nef. [Swan Sonnenachei 
df (o., 25 High Street, Bloomsbury. 

It would, perhaps, be too much to expect of tho 
writer of this book that he should have any new 
discovery of REIS be to enunciate; but what may 
with reason be looked for by a reading public in a 
work of so ambitious » title will without doubt be 
ie ape clearness of demonstration, some more 

elptu 1 concrete application of prineiples 
already established, which shall enable the student 
more easily to bring his own intuitions into 
tangible form, 

To every architectural student interested in his 
art — hh sooner or Ister, an intellectual 
apprehension of certain philosophic principles 
which underlie good design; but ee oan 
revelation is limited in the firsy place by his own 
mental capacity or “ personal equation,” in the 
socond place by an absence of the neoessary links 
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in his consciousness by which he can transform 
the ideal into the actual and crystallise his intui- 
tions into practical form, This power, which is 
the architect's desideratum, must come as the 
result of effort and experience ; for it is experience 
alone which can truly vitalise these principles to 
him, making them living and active in his con- 
sciousness. 

To convey to the student's mind any real or 
vital perception of architectural principle, such as 
can in =p Anuar degree take the place of the 
missing factor of practical experionce, is no eng 
task, and to successfully essay this must demand, 
in the first place, on the part of the author of a work 
of this kind an adequate grasp of the genuine 
philosophi¢ basea of design, and a full power to 
appl. them in a lucid and convincing manner. 

uch, for this purpose, would depend upon the 
nature of the applications given. A wide and 
catholic experience of his own in architectural 
practice would likewise be essential if the writer is 
to offer that certain and practical belp which the 
reader will be seeking. 

But what have we here? The first glance 
within the cover, with iis high-sounding title, 
reveals a list of the qualities which are involved in 
the make-up of every architectural work: these 
aré the author's principles. Next follow chapters 
in which these ara in turn disenssed, and the 


author elaborates his views upon them with homely 


applications. 

Inder the bead of “ Expression,” “ Emphasis of 
Plan," “Scale,” and “ Economy,” the reader is 
instructed (very properly, no doubt) to make a 
building bespeak its purpose, and is taught, for 
instance, how to recognise a school building when 
he sees it—nay, more, how to differentiate between 
a private school and one that is rate-supported. 

Contrary to anticipation, we are tol that it is 
in the latter that we should strive for » “ plain, 
serviceable structure.” 

From sebools we are taken to warehouses, and 
here points of contrast are offered for the un- 
initiated, as, ¢.g., “a factory would be even more 
simply treated than i Board ahoo! : it would have 
a greater nomber of windows proportionately, and 
mee would be disposed symmetrically for economy 

nd convenience; by preference they would be 
iron casements (a Board school might have sash- 
windows),”’ &e. 

Westminster Palace Hotel and the Market 
House, Bolton, aro illustrated as “instances of 
successful expression,” while the use of the classic 
type connoting a sacred temple for the purpose of 
a secular hall, such as St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, is reprobated. A glance at some of the 
woodents inspires an heretic doubt as to whether 
the virtuous course of candid expression advised 
by the author is really its own reward. Certainly 

. that the chaste front of the Vostr. 

Ml of Paddington (fig. 9) is more to be desi 

than the “inexpressive " substitute designed by the 








author (fig. 10), which is like nothing on earth. 
But if the elevation of o villa given in fig. 12 is to 
be regarded us a successful expression of the plan, 
we may pray that the plan in question may not be 
adopted in our generation. 

In fig, 18 is, again, the author's “ inexpressive ” 
substitute This not merely fails to express the 
plan, but it fails also to express rationality in con- 
struction, inasmuch as a straight roof is placed 
over the whole front, oblivious of all differences in 
projection, which, as the plan shows, are nmportant. 


Consequently the “inexpressive'’ roof overhangs 


the front wall at one end by eight feet or so! 

Under “ Keonomy " a facade is offered (fig. 14) 
for a group of terrace houses in London, The 
name of the architect is (perhaps ricci’ un- 
known, so that he cannot suiler spa i im- 
mortality which so many others are called upon to 
endure in this work. Incidentally, it is interesting 
to note that the facade “allows much to be said in 
itsfavour.” * A concluding word about“ Economy” 
shows how the author knows how to unbend from 
his consideration of the abstract, and it must be 
with gratitude for his condescension that the 
student will accept the following ;— 

“ Koonomy is often obtained by the exercise of 
the architect's up-to-date knowlulge of goods on 
the market. It may boa useful hint to advocate 
personal interviews with all travellers and the 
caraful perusal (not necessarily an intimate know- 
lege) of the trade catalogues forwarded.” _ 

In his chapter upon the “Consideration of Roofs 
and Sections," Mr. Marks warns his readers not to 
make their roofs of a pitch different from their gables, 
and, if they adopt parapets, My no means to make 
them co high that they look like second storey ; 
for, he tells ws, “ such an expedient as that adopted 
by Sir Christopher Wren at St, Paul's Cathedral ts 
to be condemned utterly.” 

It is comforting to reflect that the opportunity 
af repeating such an error will probably be lacking 
to most young architects, | 

Next a plan is offered, with large blocks or 
pavilions projecting from the angles of a square, 
and a diagram is given showing the ill-effect of a 

yramid roof dumped over the whole—an impossi- 
Eitity, by the way, having regard to the plan—but 
we are solemnly told that this (fig. 18) would be 
wathetically incorrect and wanting in emphasis. 
As to the want of emphasis, especially about the 
eaves, there might be two opinions, 

In the chapter on Proportion, Balance, and a 
metry—headed by a singularly disngreenble illus- 
tration—we are treated to lucubrations about the 





* Plate VIII. is given a5 an instance of the contention 
that economy in not oecesearily productive of poverty of 
design. In it are shown two pairs of semi-detached villus ; 
the palr on the right-hand, so far from giving point to the 
author's contention, present perhaps as glaring an instance 
of crudity of design, and the fain! effect of municipal by. 
lawa in regard od pe detache Belts be found in a com- 
plete tour of the London suburbi. 


"7 
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animal figure, and « good deal of quite incanclu- 
sive reference to the numerical bases of yaa 
4 recital of Gwilt's and Pugin's stg 2s or rules 
being added to give substance to the chapter. 

As an illustration of “want of balance” the 
same hideous villa shown in Bg. 12 is again put 
forward in fig, 27, with a slight exchange of 
features ; but a comparison of the two conveys 
little, aa they are both impossible in their ugliness. 

In the following chapter the old, old theme af 
“unity with variety is trotted out. The Natural 
History Museum is illustrated as a fine example of 
the union of these principles, A long extract 
from the pages of nm bygone number of the 
Architect provides the author with a large propor- 
tion of his material. | Ps 

Two plates are given illustrating the original 
and amended designs for a‘ small country-house ” 
by the author (Plates XJ. and XII), in regard to 
whieh we are told that, whoreas “ the first, thongh 
well-balanced, Incks unity of design,” the second 
“ia free from the defects shown in the former.” 

There ia certainly enough and to spare of the 
principles of variety, oven in the amended design, 
for a more extraordinary medley of features was 
surely never seen than is visible in this fosasy and 
pretentious pile, which combines the high-pitched 
roofs of the French chitean with the arabesque 
of Flanders, chimn:y breasts ending, not in stacks, 
but in pedestals capped, well below the roofs, by 
Greek pediments, with Italinn arcades to the 
loggia and pilaster buttresses having pinnacles of 
Gothie form, to set off the angles of the building ! 

Qn page 69 the author enters into the question 
of developing a design, and offers first, as the 
corpus vile for his experiment, a “ severely prac- 
tical elevation (fig. 37), which he proceeds to 
elaborate in fig. 84, destroying in the process its 
one dubious merit, that of simplicity, and offering 
in exchange an effect entirely unsightly and dis- 
proportionate. | 

In fig. 41 this is “more fully developed” into 
the most hopeless piece of architectural vulgarity 
which could well be conceived. | 

The chapter following, pedantiecally entitled 
“fenestration anid portalage,” consists of nothing 
more than architectural “small-talk,” and this 
applies to most of the remainder, The large plates 
of diagrams of windows, doors, 4c¢., are simply 
an omnminm gatherum of all sorts and kinds; on 
the same page are domestic, commercial, and 
ecclesiastical windows, jumbled togethur without 
order or classification, a traceried light from Can- 
terbury Cathedral set sida by side with a modern 
aash-window of the speculative builder's type, 4c., 
the whole being « totally unmeaning collection, 
without relevance to the text." _ | 

‘The illustrations throughout the book are inept, 


* ‘The author explains their insertion (page #5) on the 
ground that“ an inch of illustration ie often as valuable 
ae ea yard of text.” 


the draughismanship slovenly and clumsy, except 
whore, in a few cases, the drawings are borrowed. 

Pages 108-122 are taken up with lists of “Signs 
and Symbols" for use in architectural ornament, 
among which the author thinks it worth while to 
offer such instances ag: | 

Balla: three golden =. Pawnbroker (illustrated). 
Black (pigment) . Mourning. —_ 
Comba. . Hairdresser, &e. 
Flag (stars und stripes). United States. 
iko., ae. a7 
The symbols of the various saints make useful 
filling, in extended order, for two pages. 

The whole of Plate XXII (double page) is 
devoted to illustrations of symbols, among which 
we observe such recondite instances as the Royal 
Arms, the English halfpenny, the florin, the 
Union Jack, &c. io. 

It were profitless as well as tediousto pursue 
further the review of a work which it is searcely 
possible to criticise seriously. Chapter follows 
chapter of wordy ani windy talk—“wise saws 
and modern insatances"’—the setting-up of the 
pores argumentative man of straw " and the 
mocking of him down again. Enough has been 
said of a work whoge futility is in very alight 
measure redeemed by the rare occurrence in its 
pages of some hints of minor expedienco and 
suggestions which concern the planning anid fitting- 
up of rooms—a domain in which the author ts 
perhaps more at home than in the high region of 
architectural principles. —Frepk. Brian Boxp. 





CROSBY HALL. 


FPAHE threatened demolition of Crosby Hall fills 
us with the spirit of unrest. A few notes, 


perhaps, at this time will not be out of place. 

This is not the first time the Hall has passed 
through troublous times, It barely eseaped the 
Great Fire of 1666, and another which took place 
in 1672 destroved a large part of the house; bat 
happily the Hall escaped on both occasions without 
material injury, 

The interest of Crosby Hall is historieal as well 
og Grchitectural, It was built by Sir John Crosby, 
or Crosbie, grocer, in 1466, on land leased from 
Saint Helen's Nonnery, which adjoined the churel. 
The doorway to the Nunnery can still be seen on 
the north side of the church, Sir John Crosby 
was one of the sheriffs of the City and an alderman 
in the year 1470: he was knighted by Edward IV. 
in 1471. Sir John also held the offica of Mayor 
of the Staple of Calais, was m representative in 
Parliament for the City in the year 1461, and waa 
Warden of his Company. He never attained the 
dignity of Lord Mayor, and died in the year 1476. 
He wos buried in St. Helon’s Church, and a fine 
montiment to him and his lady is raised thera. 

In 1483 the Hall was ocenpied by Richard IIL, 





CROSBY HALL 


ani it is twice mentioned by Shakespeare in his 
Richard IT, | 

Sir John Moore, the author of Utopia, lived 
here about 1518 Later the property passed hy 
purchase to Alderman William Bond (died 1576), 
a merchant adventurer, and, according to the in- 
scription on his tomb in St. Helen's, “ the moat 
famous in his age." At this time, and later, it 
seama to have been the eustom to lodge the am- 
bassadors here. The Spanish and the Danish Am- 
hassadors were sumptuously lodged in Crosh Place. 

The Doe de Sally was hore in 1594, the Duc de 
nee in 1601, and the Russian Ambassador in 
16145. 

Tn 1594 Sir John Spencer, an ancestor of the 
Marjuis of Northampton, lived at the Hall during 
his mayoralty, and a beautiful monument to his 
memory is to be seen in St. Helen's Chureh. 
Shakespeare was living close by in 1508, and was 
rated in the parish books. The Hall was afterwards 
the residence of Spencer, Earl of Northampton. In 
1488 it was “held by the East India Company and 
valued at £100 per annum." During the Great 
Rebellion it was occupied by Sir John Langham, 
and for a while Royalist prisoners were kept there 
in custody, Sir Kenelm Dighy boing ona of these. 

In 1672 the Hall was converted inte a Noncon- 
formiat meeting-house, and continued to be so used 
for about century. From 1810 to 1831 it was leased 
to a firm of packers, who divided it into floors and 
greatly damaged the building. On the lease run- 
ning ont public attention was roused, a fund was 
raised, and the interior was carefully restored and 
reopenel by the Lord Mayor, Alderman W.. . 
Copeland, M.P., in July 1542. 

In 1842 the Hall was leaged to the Crosby Hall 
Literary Institute; but this came toan emi in 1860, 
and for seven years the old Hall served as a wine 
merchant's warehouse. Since 1868 it has beon 
a restaurant. | 
The matchless open roof is decidedly one of the 
finest specimens of timber work in existence. The 
Hall possesses « beautiful oriel window. There 
are also considerable brick cellars. 

Is it not time that the Government took over 
custody of our ancient buildings? It can hardl 
be possible that the City authorities will allow such 
a unique building to be demolished. Would it not 
make an admirable museum for London treasures 
now somewhat crowded in the Guildhall ?—or 
perhaps our City Companies which have no hall of 
their own might combine and save for all time this 
crand old merchant's town-house of the fifteenth 
century. W. Anruve Wenn [4.]. 


*.* The Builder of last week, in a note on 
Crosby Hall, saya that the gabled front in the 
iain atreet ia modern work, having been built, it 
is believed, by Wilkinson ; the terra-cotta figure of 
Sir John Croshy by Nixon, and executed by 
Messrs. Doulton, was eet up about seventy years 
ago. ‘The coloured glass in the oriel of the great hall 
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is by Thomas Willement, who presented it at the 
time (1886-42) of the restoration of the fabric by 
Blore, In 1816 the owner removed nearly all the 
decoration of the council-chamber to his dairy at 
Fawley Court, Bucks; the finely coved ceiling, 
with the roof and louvre, became the property of 
Mr. Yarnold, of Great St. Helen's, and at the sale 
of his collection in 1825 those relics were bought 
by Cottingham for his museum in Waterloo Ron, 
Lambeth. The inner roof of the great hall is 
an olaborate specimen of timber work of the 
poe (1466-75). Ornomented pendants hang 

om the points of intersection of low-pointed 
arches, the spandrels being piereed with trefoil- 
headed openings. The principal timbers are carved 
with flowers and foliage ins hollow, and the whole 
springs from octangular stone corbels on the pters 
between the windows. Tho oriel of the hall is 
vaulted in stone and beautifully groined, having 
ribs that spring from angle pillars with bosses and 
foliage at the points of intersection. 

It is stated that pressure is being brought to 
bear on the London County Council to take some 
action to save the building. This the Council can 
do under ita General Powers Act of 1895, which 
authorises the Council to purchase buildings and 
places of historical interest, or to undertake or con- 
tribute towards the cost of their preservation.—Ep. 


MINUTES. XVI. 


At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the Ses- 
sion 1006-07, held Monday, 10th June 1907, at 8 pim— 
Present: Mr. Thomaa E. Colleutt, President, in the Chair; 
16 Fellows (including § members of the Council), 1 
Associates (including 1 member of the Council), the 
Minutes of the Special Genoral Mecting beld Toseday, 
%8ih May (p. 512], were taken as read and signed a4 correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease. of Julins 
Alfred Chatwin (Birmingham), Mellow. 

The Hon. Secretary drew aitention to a list of works 
recently presented to the aerial A [seo Supplement), and 
sroposed a vole of thanks to the donors, which wad passed 
by acclamation. 

‘The Secretary announced the results of the polling for 
the election of the Council and Standing Committees for 
the official year {07-8 as reported by the Serutineers—vix. 

Porswesr.— Thomas E. Collett [ eentenpepersanad |, 

Vioe-Pemnenra—James 8. Gibson, Edwin T. Hall, 
Henry 'T. Hare, Leonard Stokes (unopposed). 

Hoxonany Sxcuxtany.—-Alexander Gmbham [ eyed |. 


Mewnens-or Commen, (15). 

Elected +E. Guy Dawber, 557 votes ; Ernest Newton, 47; 
Ernest George, 536; Reginald Blomfield, $24; John Slater, 
fod; ALN. Prentice, 10; J, J. Burnet, 489; J, A. Goteh, 
470: H, V. Lanchester, 475; John W. Simpson, (1; 
A. W. S. Cross, 446; Paul Waterhouse, 439: E. A. Gro- 
ning, 443; E. Lutyens, 426; W. A. Pite, 470; Haley 
Ricardo, 420; C. EK. Mallows, 401; Win. Flockbart, 44. 

Not elected: G. H. Fellowes Prynne, 585 votes; W. D. 
Carte, 382; George Hubbard, 369; ER. 8. Balfour, 350: 
Sir A. Bramwell Thomas, 559; Maurice B, Adama, 800: 
Kdmund sy inperis, 974; Templo Moore, 260; W. A. 
Forsyth, 261; W.H. Atkin Berry, 256; I. Selden Wornum, 
a4: A. B Jemmett, 124. 


> 
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Assomite Mewnens or Corncm. (4). 
Elected: Sidney E. Greenslade, 466 votes ; H. A. Crouch, 
415; W. Curtis Green, 870; Stanloy Hamp, #07. 
Nol elected: EL W. Wille. 803 votes: J. Humphreys 
Jones, 242- C, EF. Hutehineon, 216; hk. Ganmell, 146; 
Frank Lishmun, Li. 


Rernesextatives or Aven Socterms (0). 
Elected: Edmund Kirby (Liverpool),. 557 votes; H. D, 
Bryan (Bristol), 440; H. 8. wine (Leeds and Yorkshire), 
543; W. M. Mitobell (Ireland), 52 na 
(Edinburgh), 617; J. M. Monro (Glnagow), 499; Pau 
Ogden (Manchester), 485; A. B Plommer (Northern), 
449; J, F. Groves (Cardiff), 379. 

Not elected: Howard H. Thomson toon S71 
votes; W. Carter Fenton (Sheffield), 206; J. Donald Mills 
(Draundee), 828, 

RernesextatTive oF Ton ARCHITECTORAL ASSOCIATION. -— 
Walter Cave (wnopposed) 
Hox, Acurrozsa.—H. P. Burke- Downing [F.]; A. W. 


Sheppard [4.} (mmopposed). 


Ant Sraxpina Commrrren. 

Fellows (10),—Eleeted : Ernest George, 47 votes; FH. T. 
Hare, 540; E. Guy Dawber, 600; J. 8. Gibson, 468; E. 5. 
Prior, 466; W. K. Lathaby, 465; J... Barnet, 437; John 
W. Simpeon, 417; BR. 8. Balfour, 860; Paul Waterhouse, 


o30. 

Nol elecied: Willlam Flockhart, 379 votes; E. A. 
Rickards, 877; J. Macviear Anderson, 374; W. 1, Carte, 
416; W. A. Forsyth, 815; W. G. Wilson, 118; 

Assteiates (6). —Flected: 8. K. Greenslade, 536 votes: 
T. G. Loos, 485; A. T. Bolton, 4043: T. Davison, 301; il 
Anderson, 383: Edgar Wood ood, 886, 

Nol elected + Stanley Hamp, 60 votes: W. 7. Tapper, 
S54; 8. Warwick, 306, 


Lrrenitvae Straxomo Comurrren. 

Fells (10).— Elected: KR. P. Spiers, 526 votes; J. A. 
Goteh, 514; Profesor F. M. Simpson, 476; Paul Water 
house, 442; E.'S. Pror,438; Hugh Stannys, 430: A.W, S. 
Cross, gna Halsey Ricardo, 874; Professor KR. Elary Bnilth, 
74; C. Harrison Townsend, 333. 

Not elected: P. B. Worthington, 811 voted: John 
Hilson, 200; G. H. Fellowes Prynne, 246; A. B. Jackson, 
247 W. AS Forsyth, 246; Henri Favarger, 211; Francis 
Hooper, Sit} H. A. Satehell, 108: A. T. Taylor, 92; 

gr RB (6).—Eiveted : W. HH. Ward, 512 votes; FP. 1. 
Waterhouse, 456; W. Curtis (Green, 426; J. Humphreys 
Jones, 418: A. J. Siration, 376; H. Pasamote, nei 

Not elected: Frank Lishman, 266 votea: F, Chatter. 
ton, 224; B, Walker, 105; C. E. Sayer, 187. 


Peacice Staxpivo Cowurrrne. 

Felloes (10),.— lected ; Max Clarke, 490 votes ; A. Saxon 
Snell, 480: T. = idairsnar 474: W.H. Atkin Borry, 474 ; 
A. WS. Gross, 47 ; (George Hubbard, 472; 7, Donglasa 
Mathews, 402; “TL White, 420; Sydney Perks, 2; 
H, A. Satchell’ 380 b. 

Nol elected: John Murray, 377 votes; Ernest Flint, 
862; Arthur Crow, 316; Chorles Heilly, O04; A, FL. 
Kersey, 200. 
Awocintes (0).—Eleted: A. W. Tanner, 497 votes; 
Horatio Forier, 488; T. E, Pryce, 463; E. = Howitt, 
415; Kalward Greenop, 41M H. H. Tanger: 2 
Not elected: W. ©. Waymouth, 404; Hi, g. Wilkin- 


gon, #05, 
Boarscr Stasnmd Comerrrer, 

Fellows (10).—2lecied: H. D. Searles: Wood, 490 votes: 
Maz Clarke, 487; AH. Perey Adams, 457: C. Stanley 
Peach, 407; A. Saxon Snell, 402; Mais, Garbott, WHT: 
Lewin Boloman, i Wr, Dann, 857 ; T. W. Aldwinckle. 
a6; Francis Hooper, Sanh. 


; Hippolyte J. Blanc: 
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Not elected.—Bernand. Dicksee, 822 votes; Sydney _ 
Perks, S22; Ermest Flini, He G. Hornblower, 254 ; 
W. E. ¥. Crompton, 247; A. J. Galo, 231; A. W. Moore, 
203; F. Hammond, 160; W. “Pywell, 122, 

Associates (6). lected: H. W, Burrows, 564 votes; 
H. J. Angel, 534; E, Ro Hewitt, 616; E. J, Bennett, 498; 
E. W. M. Wonnacott, 485 - E. A. Young, 487. 

Nut elected. —W. Jaques, 437. 


The President declared the Officers, Council, and Com- 
mittees duly elected in aecordante with the Serutineers' 
Report; and a vote of thanks to the Scrutinoers for their 
eervices was passed by acclamation. 

The following candidates for membership were clected 
by show of hands under By-law § :— 


As Fevuows (20) 
OTIS DUDLEY BLACK (Liverpool). 
ALBERT THOMAS BUTLER [Cradley Heath). 
SIDNEY BURGOYNE CAULFIELD. 
PHILIP BOUGHTON CHATWINS (Birmingham). 
PERCY HEYLYN CURREY (Derby ¥) 
FRANK BROOKHOUSE D ¥ (4.) (Manchester), 
NICHOLAS FITZSIMONS [4.) (Belfqat), 
DAVID THEODORE FYFE. 
LESLIE WILLIAM GREEN [4.). 
JOHN HARTREE (Hereford 
HUGH TAYLOR DECIMUS HEDLEY (Sunderland). 
WILLIAM MURTHWAIT HOW. 
PHILIP MAINWARING JOHNSTON. 
WALTER SCOTT-DEAKIN (Shrewsbury), 
WILLIE SWINTON SKINNER (Bristol). 
WILLIAM STEWART. 
HENEY TANNER, Jv. [4.). 
JOHN ALICE THOMAS. 
HERBERT TOOLEY [4.}. 
ROBERT MAGILL, YOUNG, B.A. (Belfast). 


An Assootirma (5), 
eierincl CHARLES AGUTTER [Qualified 1892] (Ips- 


) 

SAMUEL CHARLES BRITTINGHAM [Qualified Colonial 
Eizo. 1900) (Melbourne, Anstralia), 

WALTER HOOKER [ Gaal ified 14886]. 

KENNETH GUSCOTTE REA [Qual, Colonial Kram. 
1906] (Montreal, Canada), 

STANLEY JOHN WEARING [Probationer 1900, Student 
1005, Quialifled 1908) (Leicester). 


Mr. Herbert W. Wills [.4.), in nccordance with notive, 
moved that a clause be inserted in the Revised By-laws 
empowering the taking of a pall on any profesional 
qoeetion on the signed mauisition’ of twenty-five members 
anf rit eet 
r G. Wilson [F.] having seconded the resolution, 

the President pointed out that, under By-law 61, oe 
miloption of a new by-law must be proposed 
Council or i twelve Fellows, and that therefore th 0 Fe- 
solution could only take the form of « recommendation to 
the Council to consider the ailvisability of introducing a new 
by-law for the pu BUpRes 

The resolution having been discusend, the President's 
proposal that it should go to the Council pag q recom 

metiation from that Meeting was agreed to, and the 
motion was pot from the Chair in the following form : 
“That it he a irony rerommendation to the Council in 
considering tho revision of the By-laws to insert a clatise 
empowering the taking of « poll on any pr 
question on the signed requisition af twenty-five members 
of the Inatitote." 

U fm a show of hands, Fellows on a8 ded 
by Clause 24 of the Charter, the B Nseagchanpt ath et 
Hh Phar. for and 4 agninas it, 


nt 0:18 an ne then closed, and the’ Meeting separated 
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JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A. Past PREsIDENT R.I.B.A. 


ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST 107. 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAT. 
Presentation to Mr. Jonw Bevcuer, A.R.A., Past President, Monday. 24th June 1907. 


ADDRESS BY MR. THOS. E. COLLCUTT, President [Royal Gold Medallist 1902). 


LADIES aXD GENTLEMEN,— 

T is with very great pleasure that I find myself presiding on such an auspicious occasion 
as this, the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal to one of our most honoured 
cone repress. 

The Royal Gold Medal was instituted by Queen Victoria for the promotion of archi- 
tecture, and 1 venture to say it has never been more worthily bestowed than upon Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A., who has done eo much to advance our art, not only in his buildings, but also 
in his published works ; and in saying this I feel sure 1am expressing the sentiments, not only 
of our profession, but of the artistic world generally. 

In the selection of the name they have this year presented to His Majesty the Council 
have done honour to their own judgment no less than they have done honour to Mr. Belcher. 

With regard to Mr. Belcher’s early career, | cannot do better than quote from the 
Architectural Review of September 18.8, wherein you will find a very interesting record and 
review of his work. 

“ Articled to his father, Mr. Belcher brought to the beginning of his career the knowledge 
he had gained as a boy in Paris, where he had been sent to study and sketch, with parental 
instructions to pay special attention to the Renaissance as understood in France. For some 


®* This and the Ulnstrations on following pages are reproduced from photographs of Mr. Belcher’s executed works. 
Third Series, Vol. XIV. No. 16.—39 Jone Le all G 
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years after this he worked in partnership with his father ; but when the latter retired the 
subject of this record and review, to quote his own words, ‘after swallowing Street's Academy 
Lectures, forthwith proceeded on a wild Gothic career.’ A great deal has happened since 
then, and he has long since ceased to be influenced by the words or works of such masters as 
Street or the other bright particular stars of the Gothie revival.” 

I have a dim recollection that Mr. Belcher’s first tendencies were towards a phase of 
Gothic architecture, but he appeara to have quickly discovered that his real inclinations lay in 
another direction. He very soon seems to have fulfilled the prophecy of his father, who, 
when he found his son being influenced by the Gothic revival, exclaimed: “You will soon 
come hack to what | have taught you." 

Mr. Belcher’s work is so well known to members of the Institute that it is not necessary 
for me to give a detailed account of his many achievements, but it will doubtless be of interest 
if | give a short summary of his more important buildings. 

Among these are:—Stowell Park, Gloucestershire; Hall, Curriers’ Company; Rylands, 
Wood Street; Mordon Grange, Blackheath; buildings, Poultry; Bearroc, Berkshire ; Eyot 
Villa, Chiswick, and other houses, Chiswick Mall; house, Royston; studios, Weirleigh ; 
Tapeley Park, Devonshire; The Towers, Pangbourne; Bosley Park, Kent; stables, North- 
leach ; Kineton Church, Warwickshire; South Marsdon Church, Wiltshire, and other restora- 
lions ; Institute of Chartered Accountants; Electra House, Moorgate Street : Cornbury Park, 
Oxfordshire; lodges, Cornbury; Holcombe, Chatham: stables and cottages, Chatham ; 
Winchester House extension; Ashton Memorial, Lancaster ; and many other buildings. 

The works that are perhaps best known to most of you are the great building in Moor- 
gate Street, Electra House, and the building in which the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
find their home. 

Electra House is broad, imposing and masculine in treatment, though showing great 
heanty and delicacy of detail. 

The building of the Institute of Chartered Accountants is the work that perhaps impresses 
the artistic public more than any other : it is treated with great originality, the interior no less 
than the exterior. The judicious use of sculpture and painting is nowhere more successfully 
shown than here. The building is, in fact, a standing monument to the happy results that 
can be attained by the sympathetic collaboration of the architect, the sculptor, and the 
painter, Unfortunately this fine work is hidden away in back streets, crowded in by ordinary 
warehouse architecture, but, surrounded as it is by mediocrity, “it shines like a good deed in 
a naughty world.” 

It is peculiarly fitting that one who has so greatly distinguished himself in English 
Renaissance in these later days should have erected his greatest works in the city where the 
earliest masterpieces of that style are found. 

Mr. Belcher was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in the year 1900. I think I 
may say that the whole profession was unanimous in the feeling that the distinction could not 
have been better bestowed. 

The very arduous duty of presiding at the meetings of the International Concress held i 
London in July last was undertaken by him as President He also iilivered xn, iran 
Paper on the Education of the Public in Architecture. It must be fresh in your memories 
how admirably he folfilled this onerous position, and with what indofatigable ardour he threw 
himself into the task of rendering the Congress a success. I do not remember that Mr. Belehey 
was thanked by the Institute for the valuable services he rendered, but I take thig opportt ity 
of saying that I feel we are all most deeply indebted to him, no 

Mr. Belcher has won deserved recognition by the valuable literary services he has 
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rendered to architecture: but, however much we may value these services, 1i must not be 
forgotten that the Gold Medal is presented to him solely on the distinguished merit of his 
building work. In collaboration with Mr. Mervyn Macartney he published most exhaustive 
volumes on English Renaissance. I think there is no doubt that the study of this book has 
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hud a very beneficial influence on the more recent attempts in architecture of this style. 
In making the necessary studies for this important work we may surmise that Mr. Belcher 
was confirmed in his sympathies for that style in which he now practises so successfully. 

Mr. Belcher's most recent book, Essentials in Architecture, can hardly yet be known to 
many of you, as it is only just published. The work is dedicated to this Institute m acknow- 
ledgment of its desire to stimulate a popular interest in architecture. I am fortunate in 
already having had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with its excellences. It is 
written in a very simple and convincing manner, and the undue use of technical terms is 
avoided. It will certainly appeal very strongly, not only to the architectural student, but also 
to the general public, to whom indeed it is chiefly addressed. We have long felt the need of 
such a work, and we hope it will influence the revival of an intelligent study and appreciation 
of our art. Mr. Belcher is to be warmly congratulated on the able manner in which he has 
supplied this want. 


The Paesment, addressing Mr. Belcher, concluded: * We look upon. you, Sir, as one of 
those who are successfully carrying on the great traditions ol English architecture, It is 
with the greatest pleasure and sincerest regard that | now invest you with His Gracious 
Majesty's Gold Medal, and you may be assured that all your brethren delight in the honour 
conferred upon you, and hope to see many more noble works from your hands,” 
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MR. BELCHER’S REPLY. 


Mn. Paesment, Lapis, ann GestLeven, 

T is with very conflicting emotions that I rise to express my sense of the great honour 

that 1s done me this evening. Your kind words, Mr, President, I very much appreciate, 

— and Tam grateful to vou also, Ladies and Gentlemen, for the cordial way in which you 
have signified your endorsement of those words, 

The fact that this (rold Medal, Lestowed by His Majeaty the King, 18 Awarded or the 
recommendation of my colleagues in the profession adds immensely to ita significance and 
value. Ihave ever sought to serve the highest interests of architecture, and this proof and 
token of my brother architects’ regard is most welcome, 

But Tam overwhelmed with confusion when I call to mind—and it is so easy to call to 
uiind -the names of many great architects, both at home and abroad, who are far more 
deserving of this great distinction than Iam. As regards many, if not most, of these I am 
able to console myself with the thought that they are younger than I am, and I may hope to 
have many An opportunity of being here to see such honoured with the Blue Riband of the 
profession. But even so, allowing the consideration that this Gold Medal is 


Sosa nig ledieme awarded annually 
to have its full weight, the sense of my own defec 


ls and limitations ia strong upon me; but 
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the way in which the President has made the best of the material at his disposal leads me to 
hope that you may give me credit for some at least of the virtues and good works he has 
ascribed to me. 

You have encouraged me to believe, Mr. President—and I am sincerely grateful for the 
encouragement—that if my work has not been large or extensive in aren, at least its quality 
is appreciated, and that it has been fruitful of suggestion to younger members of the profession 
who are devoting themselves to carrving on that elastic form of Renaissance work which is 
now becoming so popular, 

[ have always aspired to do really good work, and particularly work which should embrace 
and include in its scope the sister arts of sculpture and painting; and you almost persuade 
me, Mr. President, that I have not laboured in vain. 

If indeed I have achieved success in this respect, let me acknowledge at once my indebted- 
ness to my association with s0 many great sculptors, such, for instance, as my old friend 
Mr. Hamo Thornyeroft, also Mr. Harry Bates, Mr. Geo. Frampton, Mr. Goseombe John, Mr. 
Drury, Mr. Pomeroy, Mr. Bertram Mackennal, and others, all of whom, at one time or another, 
have lent their aid in giving expression and artistic embellishment to my buildings. 

But let me assure you also that I have been most fortunate in the men who have been 
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associated with me in the carrying out of my work—men of ability and enthusiasm, responsive 
bo the call ot art in its highest forms, kindred spirits with whom I have spent many happy 
hours and passed through some thrilling experiences of the kind familiar no doubt to all who 
work in an architect's office. 
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Amongst the earhest of my friends was Mr. James Walter James. whose remarkable 
powers of organisation proved mvaluable in the introduction und ordering of business methods 
In my office. 

Then came Mr. (now Professor) Beresford Pite, of whose strong personality and versatile 
gamius there is but little need to remind you. I think it was while he was still with me that 
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he won the Soane Medallion with his celebrated design of a mediwval West Find club. Since 
then he has surpassed us all in the beanty of his “ Renaissance” designs, and 1s, too, a 
distinguished exponent of the pure and refined methods of Greek architecture. 

Professor Harry Wilson, of South Kensington, now dist inguished not only in architec- 
ture, but as a painter, senlptor, and worker in metals, was also with me fora time, leaving 
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mé, in the first instance, to join my old and sincere friend Sedding. Professor Reilly, of 
Liverpool, was not long in my office, but long enough, | hope and believe, to have enjoyed 
some of the work we had in hand then. Besides these three professors there are many others 
L could name who have won distinction, such as Needham Wilton (Jastitite Medalist 1884 
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and Soane Medallist 1886); Thomas Phillipa Figgis; Hubert Corlette (Qwen Jones Student 
1896 and Institute Medallist 1899); also Messrs. James Fulton, James Charlea Cook, 
James Scott, Balfour Paul, Lionel Detmar, Curtis Green, Herbert [bberson, George Maleolm, 
and others, 

Many of my pupils also have done credit to their sojourn in my office. Messrs. Philip 
Johnston, Alexander Hennell (Tite Prizeman), William Chadwick (now in South Africa), 
T. H. Russell, and Maberly Smith and others. 

Then there is my present loyal and efficient staff, every member of which I appreciate ; 
and Ist of all, one who is a host in himself, my trusty friend and partner, John James Joass 
(Pugin Student 1892, and Owen Jones Prizeman 1895). 1 may say we are so thoroughly in 
sympathy that my burdens are lightened by his efficient aid. 

These have all been real friends and true fellow-workers, and one of the happiest ocea- 
sions In my life was when recently all the members of my staff, both past and present, met to 
entertain me at dinner during my term of office as President of this Institute—a token of 
their esteem and affection which was, as you may easily imagine, most gratifying to me. 

An architect may well count himself happy when he is loyally supported by men who 
know and lend themselves to his methods, even when they regard them as peculiarities, or 
even weaknesses. The last-named, the wenknesses, are especially open to the quantity 
surveyor, and I esteem myself fortunate in the services in this capacity of so able and so 
conscientious a man as Mr, Gleed, with whom my younger brother, Mr. Arthur Belcher, 
having very wisely devoted himself to this lucrative branch of the profession, is in pearti- 
nership. 

Then there are the builders to whom I am greatly indebted for the careful attention paid 
to my wishes and direetions, notably Messrs. Colls & Sons, who have carried out so many of 
my City bnildimgs in the perfect manner for which they are justly noted. | 

Amongst the hosts of individual workers, craftsmen, and others whose skill has been so 
faithfully employed in my service, I must mention by name my old friend Mr. Brindley, if 
only to acknowledge how much I have learnt from him. We all know Mr. Brindley as one of 
the greateat of living authorities on the different kinds of marble and their right use, but I 
know also how true is his love of art generally, and how good his judgment in all that pertains 
lo his eraft. 

It is of great consequence to an architect that his associates should be such as can inter- 
pret and carry out his work sympathetically and intelligently. The architect has been likened 
to a general directing the operations of an army of workers; but to my thinking « happier and 
more suggestive comparison is that of the conductor of an orchestra leading and directing the 
executants in the interpretation of a work of his own composition, "I prefer this because, as | 
understand the art of war, even in these scientific days, the vast majority of the units engaged 
are mere machines, whereas the architect, like the conductor of the orchestra, has to do with 
many minds, The varions musical instruments in their sensitivences and capacity of expres- 
sion are responsive to the mind of the performer, and the musician has not only to under- 
stand the powers and limitations of each that he may build op his harmonies correctly 
but if he would himself conduct the orchestra there must he mutnal confidence and . 
sympathetic understanding between him and the executants. Only thus will he be able to 
secure a proper balance and proportion, a right tone or colour, and such subordination of one 
part to another as will constitute the whole a perfect work of art. The executanis of course 
must one and all be of the very best. 

A single incapable or ineffective unit mary spell disaster to an 


get Bias , . army; the disaster ja 
certain and inevitable if there be a single weak or faulty performer Fuad passes 


in the rendering of a 
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musical composition. The architect may well address his subordinates in the words which 
Pericles is said to have used to Phidias and other artists at Athens: “O ye who expect me 
to undertake great works, zealously prepare yourselves and harbour no inert self-confidence, 
None whose hands are not experienced and on 
whom Athene has not looked kindly will ever 
he employed by me,” 

It is obvious also that the more fre- 
quently the same men work together, the more 
thoroughly will they understand one another 
and adapt themselves each to his part in its 
relation to the whole. The several workers 
will acquire confidence in the architect and 
an intelligent insight into his thoughts and 
purposes as expressed in his designs. He on 
his part, gaining confidence in them, will be 
able to allow a certain amount of freedom of 
expression to the craftsmen under him, and 
thus give them a fair opportunity for the ex- 
hibition of their powers. 

Now, more than ever, we want “men, not 
machines.” “The architect will not use his 
fellow-workers as an organist uses the stops of 
an organ ; for the organ is a single instrament 
controlled by one mind, whereas the architect 
has to deal with a full orchestra of minds, all 
working together to one end—viz. the inter- 
pretation and expression of the architect's 
designs. The more perfect and sensitive this 
combination is, the more closely will the ac- 
complishment of the work approximate to the 
ideal. The organ, wonderful and perfect as 
the king of musieal instruments, is not a true 
type of the architect's work, but of the painter's, 
the various stops being employed, like the 
pigments of the artist, to obtain colour 
effects. 

As regards the work of the painter and 
the sculptor, I have always contended and 
struggled for the collaboration of these with 
the architect, even in the days when such an 
lea was regarded AS quite ntopian. Tam glad COLAWEETER TU HALE 
I have lived to see the arts drawing closer 
together, and even now working in unity, It is the architect who is (or should be) ina 
position to bring about this combination, which in its completeness is the most powerful that 
can be attained. 

The building which shelters and provides scope for the art of the painter and seulptor is 
the work of the architect, and it is his to furnish the opportunities and the setfings and to 
determine the subjects of the joint work. In all cases the artists should work together ah 
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ment under that of the seulptor; and in the case of a gallery or other place for the exhibition 
of his art under that of the painter. This is quite a different thing from the mere (and 
sometimes casual) providing space or place for the independent exhibition of works of art. 
The true collaboration of the arts leads to far higher and nobler reanlte than the haphazard 
kind of arrangement that has so long prevailed, and I trust that the day isnot far distant when 
the students of the various arts will be more completely organised and associated than they 
are at present, and will be set to work out problems together, and & wether accomplish noble 
works in which they can join hands and hearts. 

Ladies and Gentlamen and Colleagues, 1 trust you will pardon these somewhat lengthy 
remarks, and let me assure you that I am grateful for the hearty and encouraging reception 
you have accorded me, not only now, but always—a kindness which will ever remain graven 
deep on my heart! 


initio—in the ease of a building wnder the leadership of the architect; in the case of a monu- 
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BYZANTINE TIMBER-BUILDING IN CYPRUS. 


By Georos Jerrany (Cyprus). 


YZANTINE architecture possesses few of 

B those principles of organic development and 

vigour whisk give interest and the wexthetic 

quality to the masoncraft of Europe during the 

Middle Ages and the Renaissance. It is the art of 

it fegion which has almost always formed an arena 
r 


for devastating warfare between alien races, oppos- 
ing creed, and commercial rivalries. The ever- 


recurrent chaos of the Byzantine Empire could 
hardly be a suitable milieu wherein to cultivate the 
aris and sciences. Byzantine art may be described 
as a“ fragmentary” style, a style based upon the 
use and application of fragments from former 
buildings, generally used in » manner and for pur- 
poses for which they were not originally intended, 
At the same timo local variations in the method of 
construction, and evidences of foreign influenee in 
planning and details of a decorative kind, afford 
material for study, and compensate to some extent 
for the absence of the higher qualities of archi- 
lectural art, | | 

Cyprus, a land of sun-dried brick and the poorest 
of building materials, can claim but an insignificant 
mok in the Byrantine realm of art. Its ancient 
Villaves of mud-roofed huts are hardly distinguish- 
able at a distance from the surrounding levels of 
dun-baked earth and waterless plain, and their only 
architectural features are their littl Byzantine 
churches, These little churches of course resemble 
those in Aa regions of the vast beatae ios 
munion, but certain features are perhap uliar 
The evanescent village life of formor times is 
traceable all over Cyprus by tho little churches. 
Standing alone in many cases as rka on the 
great central plain of the island, or showing as 
minute white patches on distant hills, they mark 
where villages once stood—villages of which the 
houses of sun-dried brick have long since crumbled 
away into the earthy levels of their origin. 

In the higher mountainous districts of the island 
6 singular method of construction is applied ex- 
clusively to the village churches anid monastic 


aesth f Instead of the customary Byzantine 
dle a style of the fat countries of the Levantine 
littoral, timber roofs are used, and even the walls 
are largely supplemented with timber framework. 





This method cf construction seems like a survival 
of some primitive style similar to that which pre- 
Vailed in some parts of Northern Europe until the 
more scientific system of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries became general, 

This style of Byzantine timber construction hns 
a curious localisation, resembling the distribution 
of a flora at different heights above sea-level. 
Like the pine forests from which these little churches 
have been built, the method of construction can only 
be met with at a height of more than a thousand 
metres. Dolow that level the more ordinary-looking 
Byzantine churches are to be found, and woodwork 
plays no part im their design. Their vanited in- 
teriors are flat-topped externally, and their little 
domes seom more in harmony with the palm trees 
anid arid landseape of the lowlands. 

The examples shown in our illugtrahons |figs. | 
and 2 and J and 20] are possibly of the period 
peeceding the Turkish invasion of the island. In 
Cyprus. it is, however, very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to form any exact chronological idea of the 
dates of ancient buildings. Stylesand methods of 
luikiing seem to have continued in use through 
long ages without any of that evidence of develop- 
ment we notice In other countries, and the date of 
a building can only be gucesed at by the presence 
af some detail which has evidently been imported 
from a foreign source, Our other illustrations of 
these churches probably represent buildings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and it will 
be noticed how very much oa quite medimval or 
ancient character continues to manifestitself. Tho 
almost total absence of datés and inscriptions on 
Byzantine buildings (except such as are of very 
recent times, and often very misleading) is one of 
their ac eben iso eaaregr and irgigh ea 

tive study very difficult, This singularabsence 
Ff iheceintions ig presumably due to the illiternte 
state of society and the mingling of languages in 
the Levant throughout sy Paper jas aise The 
great poverty of the population of such a country 
ma Cypens hefors ih ¢2 since the days of the little 
medimval kingdom (thirteenth to fifteenth cen- 
tnries) also accounts for the absence of memorial 
inscriptions on tombs or elsewhere, The com- 
paratively barbarous islanders of a century ago 
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ware more inclined to deatroy all vestiges of art 
and history than to perpetuate or continue such 
records, 

The peculiar style of construction which forms 
the subject of the present article is well illustrated 
in figs. 8,4, 5, and 6, and in the diagrams of the 
rovfs, figs, 7 anil 8, 

At first sight these high-pitched roofs, supported 
on ridge pieces carried by principals, have very much 
the appearance of the barns 
which still survive in the 
north of Europe from a 
style of construction pre- 
vious to the scientifically 
trussed roofs of the Middle 
Ages. They are, however, 
different in one respect: 
the European barn is 
ustiall built npon 
“erueks,' which start 
from a little above the 
floor level; whilst tho 
hyzantine church roof of 
Cyprus, although not 
Lrussed in the medieval or 
modern sense, is always 
constructed from the level 
of about three to five 
metres above the ground ; 
In other words, on the top 
of m wall. -A tie-beam is 
tmperative under the cir- 
cumstances, hut it is 
wilopted in mw singularly 
unscientific and imperfect 
way. As used in these 
Cyprus roofs it is little 
more than a tie between 
the numerous wall-plates 
Placed above and under it, 
and forming a sort of 
timber sheathing to the top 
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of the wall. Tt serves to tie the two side walls 
together, and the wall-plates make « strong base to 
resist the thrust of the principal rafters, which carry 
the whole weight of the roof on their upper ex- 
tremities. Sneh o remarkable way of building a 
roof—much sa a child builds «a house of cards— 
snggests the survival of some very early and almost 
savage conditions of humanity ; it certainly belongs 
in origin to «a time when 1t was customary to 
use the “ crucks"’ planted 
on the ground, or, for that 
matter, to the nonmdic life 
with its tent-poles and 
“wigwam." The only ad- 
vance in the matter con- 
sistas of rising the whole 
construction on to the top 
of the two side walls, 

The method of building 
these roofs seems tc have 
been as follows. On the 
top of the side wall were 
laid two wall-plates, ono 
on the outside edge, one 
on the inner, On these 
wall-plates m series of tie- 
beams were disposed, on 
on average about three 
metres apart. The tie- 
beams then received two 
more wall-plates on their 
upper surface: they were 
notchel to all four plates, 
two above and two he- 
neath. The space between 
the wall-plates was then 
“packed with masonry 
and pieces of wood, form- 
ing a solul compact masa. 
Upon the upper plate, 
inside the wall, rest 
the notched feet of the 
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principals, which carry on their upper endaa heavy 
ridge piece. The principals are placed at about 
25 to 8O centimetres apart, and serve only for the 
support of the ridge and for a boarded ceiling, 
which seema to have been laid on them before the 


common raftera were addod. 


sometimes decorated with thin 
mouldings, nailal on tho 
underside against the rafters. 
The ceiling being completed, 
the outer or common rafters 
were laid on the ridge piece 
and on the upper outside wall- 
plate, and on thease common 
riftera Intha wore nailed for 
the tiles, and the timber 
framing of the roof was then 
complete, 

— Bueha method of construc- 
tion as above described cannot 
of course bo adopted for spans 
of more than 6 to 6 metres, 
amd the angle at which the 
EEE ees are inclined must 
mont least 46 doprees. The 
walls must aleo have a con- 
siderable thickness to resist 
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the pressure on their top inside edge, 
The system does nol appear a very 
stable or scientific one, yet there are 
examples of these roofs which appear 
to be centuries old, and which continue 
to answer their purpose, The consiruc- 
tion is really very slight ; the principals 
on an average are only 20 by 10 em. or 
25 by 14 em. in thickness, The adop- 
tion of such a system must be attributed 
to the want of large building timber in 
the region in primitive times, and to 
the absence of suitable carpentry tools 
and the knowledge of how to use them. 
The timber used in these roofs of 
little churches is always split, not sewn. 
Tt is merely shaped roughly with the 
mize; the tie-beams are carefully 
squared and sometimes moulded or 
chamfered. Young pines have been 
enorificed without number to form tho 
rafters, and the older stems, which re- 
quired greater efforts to fell and shape, 
have been reserved for the tie-beames, 
Sawn timber for building was probably 
almost unknown in Cyprus until tho 
coming of the English about s quarter 
of a century ago. Even the medinyvnal 
European settlers of the fourteenth con- 
tury probably used the same primitive 
mode of construction with rough! 
aquared tree trunks as here described. 
Since the English occupation strenuous 
efforts have 5 tal to check the 


wholesale deatraction of the pine forests which 
used to be permitted under Turkish rule, and the 
more recent buildings in which wood is nsed have 
heen supplied by the game sort of young tree trunks 
importal from the neighbouring Anatolian eoast, 
or by the introduction of Trieste deals. 
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In framing these roofs wood pins have been used 
by the older builders, and so their work has been 
‘preserved, In more modern examples, where iron 
nails and bolta have been introduced, the construe- 
tion is fallan into dilapidation. I will be noticed 
that in some cases the rafters are kept in position 
by a piece of wood laid across them, which at first 
sizht looks like a purlin, but has, of course, no use 
in that sense. It merely serves to tie the rafters 
Lopether, | 

To cover this roof construction a form of heavy 
tile was adopted, which, with a hook projection 
underneath, stands on tho tiling battens by its own 
weight. The dimensions of the tilesaroabout20 em. 
by #0 cm. by4 tofem. The custom seems to have 
been to make these tiles in a kiln constructed on 
the site of the building operations ; this accounts 
for the tiles being marked underneath in same cases, 
as at Troodiotissa {seo skeloh, fig. 9), The building 
materinis of these churches were in all cases per- 
fectly local; no timber or other necessaries in 
construction were imported into the island before 
the British oceupation, with the exception of iron, 
fh ees but little ares in village 
architecture. At the present 
day all this i4 changed, and the a i 
modern villaze builders would 
be at a loss without their 
German tools, timber, glass, 
“French tiles,” and English 
corrugated iron and ironwork, 
At the present day the towns of 
Cyprus are being rebuilt under 
the influence of Europeans or 
travellad natives, and ag 4 
hoecesaary consaquence the older 
methods of building are almost 
extinetin all parts of the island. 
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Cortainly no new or modern village church will 
ever again be built in the singular style of the 
Troodos district. 

As already remarked at the commencement of 
this article, the artistic efforts of the Cyprus vil- 
lagers are devoid of any qualities which attract the 
wttention of the European visitor. A barbaric 
display of gilding on tho iconostasis, accompanied 
by a stereotyped and poor carved ornamentation, 
forms an approprinte setting for the grotesque icons, 
or pictures of saints, with which the interior cf an 
Orthodox church is always adorned. In the Troodos 
district the general use of wood seems to have in- 
dnced a certain variation from the type of these 
church fttings usual in the domical stone buildings 
of the plains. In place of the very feeble attempts 
to copy the Italian style of picture-frame wood- 
work in the ordinary kind of ieonostasis, those 
mountain village churches are often provided with 
sereens which approximate to the rood screen of 
Europe. A good example of such o screen exists 
in the Church of the Archangel at Pedoulas [fig. 10), 
This little building appears to survive in a remark- 
ahle manner from the priv 
Turkish period, to judge by o 
large coat-of-arms of the Lao- 
signan dynasty which remains 
on the central panel under the 
canopy of the iconostasis. The 
side divisions of this icono- 
stasis, instead of being closed np 
with icons, a3 is usual in more 
modern examples, are loft open, 
so ns to allow of a view into the 
“Bema,” or sanctuary. On the 
top of the panelling which 
forms the lower part of tle 
screen is a proove into which 
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the movable icons are fixed. 
size heads of saints, painted on the walls, is carried 


round the little 
church at the same 
level as those on the 
iconostasis, and 
forms a curious back- 
round to the heads 
of the living mem- 
bers of the congremn- 
tion which happen to 
range on the same 
level. 

These tlittle 
churches of the Troo- 
dos possess the inter- 
est always attaching 
to «a bygone can- 
dition of society—to 
u method of temple 
building as much out 
of date as that of the 
ancient Greeks. With 
little that can be 
called artistic feoling 
these venerable little 
lmildings harmonise 
with the = high 
rounded ontlines of 
the Cyprus limestone 
formation and the 
thick fclinge of pines 
and plane trees, To 
the student of By- 
zantine architecture 
they perhaps exhibit 
elements in the style 
whieh havo hithorts 
not recived any 
upecial study. 

In the above ce- 
seription it will be 
noticed that only 


church mofs have been referred to, 
days of the primitive inhabitants of Cyprus— 


A series of life- 
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Phoenicians, Assyrians, &c.—30 In wore modern 
times the temple was the only building of any 


Importance or per- 
manence in a villoye ; 
the houses of the 
villazers were always, 
as they are at the 
present day, mere 
huts of unbaked 
bricks covered with 
mul roofs, The 
cencrml use of un- 
baked bricks natu- 
rally prevents nny 
attempt at trussed 
rooia of a scientific 
sort. The covering 
of mud ia merely 
lanl on layers of cane 
matting  supparted 
by roughly squared 
young tree-trunks, 
amd the width of the 
chambers in a village 
house is determinod 
by the length of the 
available saplings, 
Chambers are some- 
times iIncreneed to 
doubles the size, or 
Oven MOK, by curry: 
ing the rafters on 
thin stone arches 
constructed with 
gypeum mortar, Ex- 
terna) galleries and 
porches are also con- 
structed in the same 
way, with thoir stone 
arches on slonder 
columns. Domestic 
buildings in Cyprus 
are of a very flimsy 


As in the and unsubstantial kind, and as a rule mrely sur- 


vive the use of a generation. 
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CHRONICLE. 
Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 

A series of remarkably fine photogmphic views, 
interior and exterior, typical of Mr. Belcher's 
executed works were exhibited in the Meeting- 
room on the oceasion of the Presentation last 
Monday. Some of these, reproduced to a dimi- 
nished scale and consequently lacking something 
of the quality of the onatnals, are given in the 
earlier pages of this number. 


The ceaseless downpour of rain on Monday 


evening was doubtless the cause of a somewhat 
thin attendance—thin, that is to say, compared 
with the average Gold Medal night, The function, 
however, was brightened by the presence of several 
ladies, and there was no lack of interest or of 
cordiality in the proceedings. Mr. Belehor had 
the heartiest of receptions. The rounds of ap- 
planse which grected him when, vested with the 
Medal, he turned to address the meeting testified 
aendanthy to the popularity of the present year's 
award. 
Past Royal Gold Medallists present inelnded the 
President himself, upon whom the distinction was 
conferred in 1902; Mr. Ernest George [J], dloyen 
of surviving English Gold Medallists, who re- 
ceived the honour in 1896; and Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A. [HF] who received it 
lust year, The Royal Academy was further repre- 
sented in the persons of Mr. David Murray, R.A., 
Mr, Frank Dhicksee, R.A. [7.4.), who, it will be 
remembered, has in hand for the Institute the 
portrait of Mr, Belcher as Past President; Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. [F.],and Mr. F. W. 
Pomeroy, A:R.A. Sir Aston Webb, R.A. [Royal 
Gold Medallist 1905), wrote regretting his inability 
to be present owing to the illness of Lady Webb. 
Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A. [H.A.], had also intended 
to be present, but was prevented at the last moment. 
The President, in his address, gave happy ©x- 
pression to the thanks the Institute and the pro- 
fession at large owe to Mr. Belcher for his distin- 
pee and indefatigable service os President of 
ist year's International Congress. The Prest- 


dent's acknowledgments were warmly endorsed by 
the meeting. It may be sienlshnad in this con- 
nection that Mr, Belcher has been the recipient of 
numerous gratifying marks of uppreciation from 
various foreign societies und corporations repre- 
sented at the Congress. He has been elected 
Membre Agrégé de [Académie Royale des Beanx- 
Arts, Antwerp; Membre Correspondant do Is 
Socifté des Architectes diplomeés par le Gouverne- 
ment Francais; Membre d'Honneur de la Societe 
Centrale de Belgique; Membre d'Honneur de Is 
Société Impériale des Architectes Russes ; Membro 
d'Honneur de la Société Royale de l'Architecture, 
Amsterdam ; Hon. Member of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 


The President's “At Home.” 

The secand of the President's “ At Homes" held 
this Session took place in the rooms of the Institute 
on Tuesday, the 25th inst. The function was 
numerously attended, the guests numbering little 


short of two hundred and fifty, many of them 


mombers fram the provinces. 

By the kindness of the artists whose names are 
given below, the President had been able to arrange 
for the occasion an exceedingly interesting exhibi- 
tion of drawings of colour decoration, original 
cartoons for executed works in stained-glass, 
mesaics, freseoes, and mural tiles. The exhibits 
made a very effective display as arranged on the 
walls of the Mesting-room, and attracted a good 
deal of attention. The following is a brief list, 
with the artista’ names :— 


Alr. ai LD). CRACE (A — 

Details of Colour Decoration (sketched [rom the old 
work) at Santa Maria dei Miracoli, Venice; Pal. Doria 
Famili, Genoa; Banta Maria del Popolo, Rome; Ban 
Giovanni, Sionn, 

Ceiling at Longleal, as designed und oxecuted —water- 
colour drawing. 

Decoration of Entrance Staircase, National Gallery, as 
designed and executed —water-colour drawing. 

ltestoration of Ceiling in Old Carrington House— water- 
colour drawing. 

Mr. Waitress Craxse— 

Colour Drawings for Mural Tiles—subject “The Five 

Senses "—uwarded Gold Medal at Paris Exhibition, 
Mr. R. Axsixe BDet.— 

Cartoons for Stained Ginss Windows ; subject * Adoration 
of (he Shepherds "—awarded the Prix d"Honneour at 
the Milan Exhibition. 

Mr. Senwysx Imace— . 
Various Cartoons for Moeaicsand Stained Glass Windows, 


Mr. Gexatp Moma— 
Designs for the Lunettes af tho New Sessions House, 
Ol Bailey. 


Baron Amity Rosexkkantz— 

Cartoons for Stained Glass Windows at Southwick 
Church; for Hewell Gringe, residence of the Earl of 
Plymouth ; and for Harpesden Court. 

Cartoon for Mosaic at St. Andrew's, Streatham, 








The late ALFRED Stevexs — 

Various Studies lent by Mr. BR. Phend Spiers, FSA, 
There were also on view the collection of photo- 
erapbs of Mr. Belcher’s oxecuted works above 
referred to, 


As stated in the Jast number of the Jounwan 
LP. 654), the Art Standing Committee have had 
wfore them the resolution of Mr. Whitwell Wilson, 
M.P,, in the House of Commons [Journwat, p. 480 
on the subject of the development of towns and 
their sharks and the statement of the President 
of the Local Government Board in the House that 
the Government had before them alternative Bills 
“to carry out what is immediately pressing.” The 
Art Committee have recomme the Council to 
oppoint o Committee to consider the matter and 
report. The Council at their meeting on the 10th 
inst. adopted this recommendation, and have ap- 
pointed a Committee consisting of Mr. 'T. EB. Coll- 
cutt, resident, Sir Aston Webb, R.A,, Messrs, 
John Belchorn A.K.A., Paul Waterhouse, John W. 
Simpson, W. EF. Riley, Leonard Stokes, Reginald 
Blomfield, AR.A., and Professor Beresford Pite, 
The task set the Commitites with reference to the 
Local Government Board Billa ia to sugwest the 
lines on which ao scheme can be prepared for the 
expansion of the suburbs of lurge towns on a 
rational plan. Tho Council have also addressed no 
latter on the subject to the President of the Local 
Government Board. 





Crosby Hall. 

Ata meeting of the Court of Common Council 
held at the Guildhall on Friday, the 14th insi., the 
Lord Mayor presiding, Mr. Deputy Ellis pre- 
sented a petition of the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and other 
Societies praying the Court to further consider the 
desirability of the preservation of Crosby Hall, A 
duputation was present, headed by Sir Henry 
Howarth, Vice-President of the Royal Archwological 
Institute, and consisting of Mr. Philip Norman and 
Mr. Seymour Luens, It.A,, representing the Socioty 
of Antiquarios; Mr. Alex. Groham, F.5.A., the 
Royal Institute of British Architects; Mr. Nigel 
ond, the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty: Dr, Edwin Froshfield, 
P.S.A., Mr. F.G. Hilton Price, F.8.A., Sir Edward 
Brabrook, C.B., F.8.A., and Mr. Allen 5. Walker, 
the London and Middlesex Archeological Society ; 
Mr. J. G. Clift, the British Archeological Associa- 
tion; and Mr. Thackeray Turner, the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings, The petition 
whe as follows :—"“ That, in view of Sse widleaproaa 
sre that has been aroused at the threatened da- 
struction of Croshy Hall, and in view also of the 
fact that the building is of oxtrome intercat to the 
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City of London as the only existing example of a 
reat medixvval merchant's house, and as having 
Sis occupied, not only by famous citizens of 
London, a bi a whose nameg ; aro pre- 
eminent in English history, your petitioners pray 
that your hononvabla Court will be vias bo taka: 
into turther consideration the preservation of the 
ancient building.” Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A, 
said Oroshy Hall might be converted into a very 
useful museum. Sir Henry Howarth said he had 
a letter from the Chairman of the Committee of 
the London County Council which dealt with his- 
toric buildings promising to lend their co-operation 
to any movement initiated by the Corporation. 
Mr. Deputy Ellis proposed that the petitions and 
also the lotter of the Secretary of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects enclosing a communica- 
tion with regard to the preservation of Crosby Hall 
widressed by the Council of the Institute to Alder- 
man Sir Horatio Davies and the Chairman of the 
Chartered Bank of India, &e., should be referred to 
the City Lands and Library Committees for eon-. 
sideration and rep 
The following is the letter above referred to 
which was aldreasel by the Council to Sir Horatio 
Davies and to the Chairman of the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia, and China :— | 
12th June 107, 
Sin,—The Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects view with great concern the pro- 
posals to demolish tho ancient monument known 
as Crosby Hall, and direct mo to write to you on 
the matter. 
They would point to the great architectural and 
historical value of tho building, and they venture 
nicest oarnestly to hope that the vendors and the 
directors of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, 
ani Chinn would do all in their power to retain 
the structure on its present site, irrespective of any- 
thing which may be done with regard to the re- 
bnilding of the | sishopsgate Street front. Should 
it, however, he found impracticable to preserve the 
whole building intact my Council strongly urge that 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australis, and China 
should retain the hall in its presont state ag a por: 
tion of their premises.—I am, Sir, your obodvent 
servant, W. J, Looxn, Seeretary. 


It is now stated that Sir Horatio Davies, who 
has sold the site of the Hall to the Charterel 
Bank, has offered the ancient building itself to the 
Corporation, wither to be re-vrected elsewhere, if 
that be possible, or in order that anything of 
épecial antiquarian or archwological interest may 
he retained in the Guildhall-Musenm or some other 
suitable place. 





Tax University of Oxford have conferred the 
honorary degree of Doetor of Civil Law upon Mr. 
G. F. Bodley, R.A. [F.), Royal Gold Medallist 1899. 
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The Excavation of Memphis, 

Sir W. EB. Richmond, K.C.B,, R.A. | d.), Pro- 
fesaor J. P. Mahaffy, Professor E, A. Gardner, and 
Sir It, M. Hensley appeal on behalf of the British 
School of Archwology in Egypt for public support 
for the excavations the School are about to under- 
tuke at Memphis. In a letter to The Times pub- 
lished on the 26th inst. they say :— 

Gne of the greatest capitala in the ancient world has 
heen left antouched in ite dust, although the ground is 
visited by thousands of toarista every year. Memphis, 
whose history extends over the whole course of Egyptian 
civilisation, has never yet been explored. It contained the 
finest school of Egyptian art, and in antiquit ‘pnd wealth 
it was unrivalled. Bot moet of ft alt erndolls: pastel 
nn » plough, and to rescue what yet remains is mout 
needful before it further disappears. Great national under- 
takings, az of France in the clearing of Dolphi, or al 
Germany at Olympia, can never be done under our form 
‘of government, which ignores such intellectual conquests. 
Helontific rsenroh by England is mainly a matter of public 
nagocintion ; and it is to the public that the British School 
of Archmology in Egypt must lo : fi 
of the excavations which it is going to undertake (by per- 
thission of the Egyptian Government) at Memphis. 

The vast temple of Piah, the temple of Isis, the sumptaous 
dwelling of the sacred Apis, the rich temple of Aphrodite 
in the Phoenician and foreign quarter—all these were the 
celebrated sights of Memphis in the Greek age; and beneath 
the rains of some of these must lie the monuments of the 









beginning of the Egyptian kingdot, from Menes onward. 


The sites of these temples are plainly visible amid the 
mounts, The area of them ia equal to the whole of Karnak, 
the southern enpital of the land. It ia known dofinitely 
where the search must be made for the statues, the sculp- 
tures, and the records of the oldest capital of Egypt. To 
clear the temple sites is estimated to cost about £3,000 o 
year for fifteen or twenty years. This, we hope, may be 
powsible as a national enterprise ; and, as half of the ecolp- 
tures discovered will be granted by the Egyptian Govern- 
tent, it should reward any notion that undortakes the 
work, "The greater seope, of the complete clearance of all 
the ancient enpital, would require about half a million, and 
can hardly be hoped for unlose supported by one of the 
erent masters of indisiry ot finance. But we trust that 
the ordinary British method of subseription—from t he 
traditional quite upward—will enable as at least to clear 
the metropolitan templesof Egypt, and not to feel ashamed 


in view of the splendid Inbour of excavation necomplishod 
hy other countries, ‘To be obliged to invite the nesisiance 


of foreign support in this task would provent our reaping 
the reward of the gratuitous labour given by Professor 
Flinders Petrie and his helpers. 

The Secretary of the British School, at University Col- 
loge, London (Gower Street), will give any further informa- 
tion, at the exhibition of the discoveries of the present 
year, let to 27th July, held wt the college, where aleo the 
publications given to subscribers may be seen, 


_ “The Qualifying Examinaticns of the R.LD.A. 
in’ South Africa" formed tho text of » Paper re- 
cently read before the Transvaal Institute of Archi- 
tects by Mr, G. A. H. Dickson (/*./,9 past President 
of that body. Mr, Dickson is Chairman of the 
Foard which has been constituted in South Africa 
to condnet these examinations, the first of which 
is to be held in Johanneslurg in the month of 
December next. Mr. Dickson considera the holding 


of the Institute Examinations in South Africa 
of importance not only to those directly con- 
nected with the architectural profession, but to 
all classes of the community. The Royal Inati- 
tute requires ao high standard of technical and 
general education in the young men seeking mem- 
bership of its body, and the tendency in the same 
direction which is now spreading in South Africa 
is bound to work for good, and to result in time 
in the rising of taste in architecture throughout 
the whole of that country. 

Some extracts from Mr, Dickson's Paper will be 
given in the next number of the JouRNAL. 


Obttuary. 

Mr. Joux Coan.es Trhar.es, of Stamford, A ss0- 
ciate, elected 1852, died on the 11th inst., aged 
sixty-two years. Mr. Traylen held the sappoint- 
ment of architect and surveyor to the dioceses of 
Peterborough and Linooln, and his practice lay 
mainly in ecelesiastical work in the Midlands. 
Among his principal works were the restorations, 
rebuilding, or alterations of Bourne Abbey Chareh; 
St. John the Baptist’s Church, Stamford ; Manton 
Church, near Uppingham; the churohes of Great 
Casterton, Langham (near Oakham), Lyddington, 
Wing (Rutland); in Northants: the churches of 
Nassington, Weasington, Stanion (near Rocking- 
ham), Wansford-on-the-Nene, King’s Cliffe, Corby, 
Haddon, St. Lawrence, Sianwick, &e. He also 
carried out work at Barnet Parish Church and St. 
Peter's, Arkley, Middlesex ; built the Church House, 
Ttarnet : tha vestry of St. Paul's, Leicester, and 
school buildings, West Deeping. His designs were 
selected in competition for the Coronation Memorial 
at Stamforl. Mr, Traylen had recently slmitted 
into partnership his son, Mr. H, F. Traylen | 4.). 





MINUTES. XVI. 


At the Sixtesnth Genera) Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1906-07, held Monday, 24th June 1907, at 9.15 p.m, 
— Present : Mr. Thomas EK. Collowtt, President, in the Chair, 
45 Fellows (inelnding 14 members of the Connell), 21 Asao- 
clates (including 1 member of the Council), 1 Hon. Fellow, 
8 Hon. Associates, and numerous visitora—the Minutes of 
the Meeting held Monday, 10th June [pp. 659-00), were 
taken as ren) and signed as correct. | 

The Hon. Secretary announce! the decease of John 
Charles Traylen, dmwectate. 

The following Fellows attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President— 
viz. David Theodore Fyfe, Philip Mainwaring Johnston, 
Sir Alfred Bramwell Thomas, John Alick Thomas, 

The President delivered an Address on the Presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. John Belcher, ATLA. Past 
President, and tho iatter having been invested with the 
Medal addressed the Meeting in response. 

The President having announesd that a Special General 
Meetine would be held Tuesday, Qnd July, to receive the 
Council's recommendations for the Revision of the Charter 
and By-laws, the formal part of the procesdings lerminnted, 
and the Meeting rose ai 9 pon. 
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INTERNATIONAL INTERESTS OF 
ARCHITECTS, 


By Jonn W. Stmpson, 


The practice of the art of architecture has boen 
from the earliest times,and still is, in a degree un- 
known to that of ite sister arts, implicated with 
Governments, corporations, and public bodies of all 
kinds; and these authorities, being rarely com- 
posed of, or influenced by, persons sensible of the 
consideration due to the art, are apt to show but 
eens ren a aonehe whom they em- 
ploy. Writing as 1 do—thongh quite impersonall 
in this respect—from the standpoint of the artist 
himself, I am not here concerned with such short- 
comings on his part as may be deemed by the said 
nuthorities to justify a despotic attitude on theirs. 
The point is that, unsupported, be is at a disadvan- 
tace, and apt—the cudgel-play of commerce being 
abborrent to his peacefnl habit—to submit to ocen- 
sional oppression in the hope of a compensating 
tranquillity. | | 

The need of mutual support by tho members of 
the profession and the desire to advance their art 
by conferring and taking counsel with one another 
have, aided by improvements in transit and com- 
munication generally, led to the formation in recent 

ara of National Societies of Architects in all civil- 
ised countries. The same canses in course of time 
moved the several societies to meet those of their 
sister nations in international congress, to the great 
henefit of all; and it is reasonable to expect that 
the fraternal sympathy with foreign artistic effort 
evoked by personal a¢quaintance and accord among 
ita exponents will contribute to good understand- 
ing in other affairs and the avoidance of needless 
eae brabbles, Goodwill is certainly next 

other to Pewee, 

There have now been held seven of these Inter- 
national Congresses of Architects, in 1867, 1878, 
1889, 1897, 1900, 1908, and 1906, the last four 
having been held in Brussels, Paris, Madrid, and 
London respectively, when hundreds of architects 
from all parts of the world met to discuss technical 
questions of importance, 

A notableoutcomeof these Congresses has been the 
formation of an International Committee of Archi- 
tects to regulate their proceedings, This “Comité 
permanent ” consists of some eighty or ninety re- 
presentative architects, elected by more than twenty 
different nations, and has its headquarters in Paris, 
where it meets at least once a year and more often 
when necessary. It will, in my opinion, develop 
before long into « very influential body, and become 
the Central Architectural Council. The valne of 
auch an authority for collecting, testing, and dis- 
tributing information, organising and consolidating 

the material intorests of architects, and chiwfly, as 
I should hope, for setting an ever higher standard 
for their attainments can hardly be over-estimated, 

In such an event I atm disposed to agrees that it 





would be advantageons for the Central Mody to have 
its seat established among those of other similar 
corporations ; and there can be only one opinion as 
to the possibilities of architectural magnificence to 
which such a collective scheme might give oceasion. 


A UNIVERSAL ENTENTE CORDIALE. 


The idea of a universal entenie cordiale, not 
only in matters political, but in other human con- 
cerns equally important, finds material expression 
in the proposal to create an international metro- 
polis—a “Capital of the World,” where, in the 
words of a Continental enthusiast, “ would be con- 
centrated the intellect of all nations, there to form 
in organised and continual co-operation the great 
focus of universal culture.” The pioneers of this 
movement, two Dutchmen, Messrs, P. H. Eyionan 
and Paul Horrix, in the review mentioned aise, 
call attention to the present chaos. of international- 
ism—its enormous development of strength, 
its enormous waste of strength, Organisations 
exist in every conceivable human interest— 
economical, political, moral, scientific, artistic: and 
international congresses may be counted by the 
score, For the most part, however, they sre 
heavily handicapped through the want of permanent 
offices and of funds for the adequate preparation 
of their work and the completion of its results, 
[t is proposed that a powerful international organi- 
sation, a universal league, should supersede separate 
individual effort and be authorised to take in hand 
all those interests which are capable of international 
treatment, with a view of protecting both national 
and individual interests. It is proposed to call this 
league “The Foundation for the Promotion of 
Internstionalism." “It should be a moral body,” 
aay the promoters, “in which all the great minds 
of the world have their seat, wand by means of which 
the systematic organisation of internationalism 
will be formed.” They propose that this instite- 
tion shall have its seat in The Hague, the city 
already chosen by the different nationalities ag the 
city of the court of arbitrage. Here would be 
built the offices and buildings for all the multi- 
fnrious purposes proposed to be dealt with, 

The promoters have started « journal, entitled 
the Review of Internationalism, to serve as 
medium of communication between those interested 
in the movement, English, French, German, and 
Dutch editions of the Review are to appear avery 
two months, The first number, issued last April, 
has articles on the great scheme by Bjornatjerne 
Bjornson, Nicolo Van Suchtelon, Wm. T. Stead, 
and other well-known writers. Two Follows of the 
Institute figure in this firat number—Moasrs. John 
W. Simpson and James 8, Gibson. Mr. Gibson's 
article, “ The Foundation of the World Capital in 
the Hague,” has already heen quoted in these pages 
seo JounNAL, Ist June). Me. John W, Simpson's 
contribution to the Meview is reprinted above. 
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VILLAS AND GARDENS OF ROME, TIVOLI, AND FRASOCATI. 
By Winuiam H. Thorp | F’.|. 
Read before the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, 7th February 1907. 


OES anyone read the Journal of John Evelyn nowadays? Have the seventeenth- 
century records of the life and travels of this Englishman of cultured taste many 
points of interest for the student of to-day? In doubt as to whether the answer 

should be in the affirmative or the negative, a publisher's circular recently attracted my 
notice, informing me that a new edition of Evelyn's Life was in the press, edited by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, the modern essayist of the times of the Stuarts and Queen Anne. This would appear 
to settle the question; for it is thus evident that, like the immortal Pepys, Evelyn has still 
a circle of readers who are ready to be interested in his experiences and to be charmed with 
his notes of foreign travel. 

But what, you may ask, has Evelyn and his Diary to do with the subject of my Paper ? 
To this question let me reply that John Evelyn, the arbiter elegantiarum of his day, like 
many other young men of family completed his education by making the grand tour, and 
travelled for some time in Italy, spending several months in Rome and the neighbourhood. 
Of gentle birth, courtly presence, and refined taste, he was made welcome to the villas and 
palaces of the nobility. The galleries of pictures, the collections of antiques, and the villa 
cardens, with their terraces, statuary, and fountains, pleased him greatly, and his IM pressions 
are recorded at length in his Journal. | Lae 

In May 1645 Evelyn visited Frascati, and a short quotation from his Diary for that month 
will serve as a suitable introduction to the descriptions of the villas of the Italian nobility which 
follow. He relates :— We tooke coach, and went fifteen miles out of the Cittie to Frascati, 
formerly Tusculanum, a villa of Cardinal Aldobrandm, built for a country house, but sur- 
passing, in my opinion, the most delicious places | ever beheld for its situation, elegance, 
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plentiful water, groves, ascents, and prospects, Just behind the palace (which is of excellent 
architecture), in the centre of the inclosure, rises an high hill or mountaine, all overclad with 
tall wood, and so formed by nature as if it had been cut out by art, from the sumit whereof 
falls a cascade, seeming rather a great river than a streame, precipitating Into a large theatre 
of water, representing an exact and perfect rainebow when the sun shines out.” To this villa 
of Cardinal Aldobrandini, then at the zenith of its beauty, designed for the prelate of that 
name by Giacomo della Porta in 1598, we shall afterwards return when the villas and gardens 
of Frascati again engage our attention. 

The country residences of the Roman aristocracy of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries—maisons de plaisance, as they are called by the French architects Percier and 
Fontaine, to whom we are indebted for a sumptuous monograph on the subject—may be said 
to have as their prototypes the ancient villas of the times of the Cwsars, with which they 
exhibit several similarities. 

The villa of Pliny the Younger, a contemporary of the emperor Hadrian, is often quoted 
in this connection ; but for our purpose, by way of change, we will refer to the description by 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, in his Habitations of Man im All Ages, of « villa supposed to have been 
built by a certain Mummius. It was situated near Lanuvium, now known as Civiti Lavinia, 
an ancient town situated on a western spur of the Alban Mountains, about ten or twelve miles 
to the south of Frascati. 

The “ villa" of Mummius comprised a large estate approached from the Appian Way. 
The low-lying portion on the fringe of the Campagna consisted of open fields cultivated by 
coloni, vineyards occupying the lower slopes of the hillside, and the house itself was backed 
hy woods which clothed the acclivity in the rear. A watercourse was then, as in later Renais- 
gance times, considered an essential adjunct of a property of any importance, and the Lanuvius, 
a stream which rises in the hills to the north, flowed through the estate on its way to the sea. 
The house—or Casino, as it is there called—was sheltered by means of rising ground from 
the cold north winds and from the westerly gales which blow from the sea. From the Appian 
Way the road or drive branched off, first skirting the gardens, and then approached the 
principal entrance gateway. On the further side of the stream was an extent of woodland, 
vines were planted on the south, orchards and kitchen gardens were in convenient proximity 
to the house, and the more private pleasure grounds were located on the northern slopes. 
Isolated from the house and approached by a covered gallery or promenade, a detached 
building, a summer-house or retreat, was provided for the proprietor when he desired 
freedom and privacy. At the back of the gallery was an annexe reserved for the use of the 
slaves engaged upon household duties, whilst the labourers on the estate were accommodated 
in a building close to the entrance gate. A shed for the oil and wine presses completed the 
equipment of the estate. 

lf we examine the plan of the house in detail," we note at the outset its compact and 

symmetrical arrangement and the opportunity given for architectural effect. A large cortile, 
: or inner court, open to the sky, with covered colonnades around which the principal rooms 
of the house are grouped, forms the keynote of the plan. It is approached in the first 
instance, through a vestibule, long and barrel-vaulted, with semicircular ends. An inner 
smaller vestibule, flanked on either side by the porter's rooms and a waiting-room, conducts 
to a hall, or atrium, adorned with columns, with an impluvivm in the centre, which 
in its turn opens upon the large internal court. The central feature of the coréile is a 
fountain, surmounted by a bronze statue, and at one end is-a semicireular white marble seat 








* Bee Viollet-le-Duc a Habifations of Man in AN Ages, fig, 60. 
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on a raised platform facing the south, called an exedra, where persons may rest and bask in 
the sunshine, 

Crossing the court and passing through an inner vestibule, the large ¢riclinium, or 
dining-room, is reached, which provides accommodation for a large company of guests. The 
principal apartment of the house, it is treated in a decorative manner. The angles are 
canted, enclosing niches in which seulptured nymphs pour water into porphyry basins. 
Large arcaded openings on three sides of the apartment give beautiful prospects of the 
surrounding country. They are divided by marble columns supporting entablatures, with 
pilasters above, which ran up to the arched soffits, Grilles of delicate metal-work in bronze 
fill in the upper lights. The ceiling, which is of wood delicately painted in subdued shades 
of colour, is arranged in coffered compartments, and is supported by eight large wood brackets, 
elaborately carved, which spring from the angles of the octagon. Marble mosaic of pleasing 
colour and design is the material used for the floor, and completes the decorative scheme. 

A pantry separates the large ¢riclinium from a smaller one devoted to family use, 
and the corresponding position on the north-east is appropriated by a library with a vaulted 
roof. A cireular room with a domed ceiling, lighted from a circular opening in the roof, 
provides a delightful refuge during the heat of the day. 

In ancient times bathrooms were an indispensable adjunct toa villa of any importance. 
Here they comprise a frigidarium, containing a large basin of eold water, two small rooms for 
hot vapour, and a further room fitted up with a tepid bath, The kitchens and some bedrooms 
complete the accommodation provided on the ground floor, and additional bedrooms are to 
be found in an upper story which is raised over the whole of the north-west wing. 

Externally, the elevations of the house are treated very simply. The entrance front is 
essentially plain in character. That to the rear, with the éricliniwm wing forming a centre, 
is of rathor more importance ; but the decorative features are largely reserved for the interior 
of the house. In these characteristics the villa or palace of the Renaissance has much in 
common with those of the ancients, showing the foree of tradition and the continuity of 
racial customs. 

Before passing on brief mention must be made of the owner's summer retreat, whieh 
has already been incidentally referred to, It comprises a small dining-room, a miniature 
library, a room facing the south, and two or three bedrooms. The view it commands is 
one of great beauty. 'The long stretches of the Pontine marshes are unfolded below like 
the sea, green in spring and amethystine in autumn, whilst the real ocean itself glitters like 
silver in the distance. 

From the days when Mummins anjoyed his country life at Lanuvium, after retiring from 
his arduous military duties under Augustus Cwsar, to those of the Renaissance an interval of 
fifteen hundred years has to be bridged. The prospect he delighted in and the sunny land- 
scape are doubtless much the same as of yore; but the house and its contiguous dwellings 
have disappeared. 

At no great distance, on the hilly slopes below Tusculum, stood the villa and gardens 
where Lueullus entertained his guests with such lavish hospitality. Taking its place is now 
io be seen the Villa Torlonia, its stately groves, sparkling fountains, and terraces wreathed in 
roses, recalling the ancient glories of bygone times. 

Crossing the plain from the Alban Hills to the Sabine Mountains, the villa of Hadrian 
has left traces only whereby to indicate its former magnificence. {ts gardens are still a 
delight to the eye, but most of its seulptures and artistic remains have gone to enrich the 
galleries of the Capitol and the Vatican. In Papal times it has been succeeded by the Villa 
d’ Este, which oceupies a commanding site further up the vine-clad hill, on the outskirts of 
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Tivoli. Beantiful in its old age, it in its turn is no longer occupied, and is -now falling into a 
condition of picturesque decay. 

If we again cross the Campagna and wend our way to imperial Rome, the city on its 
seven hills, we find that roin has overtaken the palace of the Cresars on the Palatine. The 
later palaces of the Renaissance, however, still remain in much of their former condition 
to bear witness to the wealth and luxury of patrician families bearing famous names, ennobled 
and enriched by successive occupants of the Papal Chair. 

Leaving classical times behind and devoting ourselves henceforth to the country house 
and its garden of the Renaissance, it may be well, before describing any villa in particular, to 
take note of the general characteristics that pertain to Italian villas as a class. More often 
than not they are built on a hillside, This afforded the architect an opportunity to place his 
house in a fine position for effect, and for so arranging his terraces, avenues, and balustraded 
flights of steps as to enhance ite attractions, just as a jewel often owes much of its beauty to 
its artistic setting. The garden setting, in truth, is sometimes so elaborate in its devising 
that it outvies in importance the villa itself. He realised at length that, in the disposition of 
the house with its grounds, nature and art could be happily blended. He knew how to profit 
by the nature of the site and to make the most of it, not by treating the garden as a landseape, 
but on the contrary, by making the site, the landscape, into a garden. As Pereier and 
Fontaine justly remark, “it is art which has adorned nature, and not art which has wished 
to create it.” 

In the architect's opinion, the gardens adjoining the house required laying ont in a 
formal manner, in sympathy with the architectural lines of the structure. By an artistically 
managed progression they, in their turn, as they withdrew from the villa lost something of 
their conventional character as they linked themselves with the outlying orchards and kitchen 
gardens, or by means of alleys shaded from the sun and sheltered from the wind led the 
way to a grotto, garden house, or artificial caseade, 

The transition from the semi-artificial to the natural, from the garden to the surrounding 
countryside, was the next step in the progressive scheme. To effect this, avenues bordered 
with ilex or cypress provided yistas commanding, it may be, extensive prospects of the 
Campagna below, or otherwise some pleasing feature of interest, be it wooded hill, ruined 
temple, or the distant sea, 

The old Ltalian gardens were planned for outdoor life. They were the seene of family 
gatherings, of garden parties, and of occasional fétes-champétres. Quoting from an American 
nuthoress, to provide for these requirements “the grounds were as carefully and conveniently 
planned as the house (with broad paths in which two or more could walk abreast’, leading 
from one division to another, with shade easily accessible from the house, as well as a sunny 
sheltered walk for winter, and with effective transitions from the dusk of wooded to open 
flowery spaces, or the level sward of the bowling green.” “ It should be remembered that the 
terraces and formal gardens adjoined the house, that the ilex and laurel walks beyond were 
chpped into shape to effect a transition between the straight linea of masonry and the 
untrimmed growth of the woodland to which they led, and that each step away from archi- 
tecture was a nearer approach to nature.” 

Strange as it may appear to us, the cult of flowers and the brilliant effects of colour to be 
obtained thereby did not form an important feature in the Italian gardener’s decorative 
scheme. Accounting for this we are told that in the sunny south the time of flowers is-soon 
over, and that when spring, with its annual festival of blossom gives place to summer, the 
ground rapidly becomes parched and the flowers wither away. This statement is but partially 
trae, and if true was capable of a remedy, the fact remaining that the garden architest 
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relied for his effects on other means than those afforded by the massing of vivid colour or 
earpet-like flower beds. 

Taking their place, a parterre is often introduced. This is overlaid with arabesques of 
intricate geometrical design, outlined with borders of elipped box enclosing bands of flat 
mossy growth or coloured earth, not unlike in appearance to appliqué embroidery. Benches 
of marble border the avenues at intervals; and statues, vases, and relies of antique sculpture 
stand out in sharp relief from the sombre background of cypress or evergreen oak. Here and 
there 4 note of colour appears in the huge jars of red earthenware which are set out in May 
with lemon and orange trees; and pools of water and plashing fountains help to diversify 
the scene, and serve to refresh the atmosphere and mitigate the midday heat. 
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Nothing, probably, impresses the visitor more than the variety imparted to the gardens 
by the introduction of water for adding to their charms and enhancing thew beauty. In 
motion, coursing rapidly down narrow channels and falling in cascades into mossy basins, 
then springing up again into graceful fountains; or, in repose, with mirror-like surface, 
reflecting the verdure and sky in many a placid canal and pool, water is a factor making 
for beauty which cannot be ignored. 

In many cases the hydraulic engineer was a man of renown, and in much request, and 
ranked in equal importance with the architect. By his ingenuity water was engaged to 
perform many offices, some of a serviceable character and others of a more fanciful nature, 
which, pleasing to the age in which they were designed, have now lost some of their 
original attractions, 

Leaving the gardens for a while, we will now approach the house, the central feature 
around which all else is grouped. Here it may be well to state that the term ‘ villa,” in the 
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ltalian sense of the word, is not applied merely to the country house itself, but it includes 
the whole of the estate, with ita vineyards, olive plantations, and gardens. The house—the 
villa in the English sense—is called the casino, but in the following descriptions the word 
“villa” will be used to denote the habitation only. 

The villas of the Renaissance which have been selected for purposes of review belong for 
the most part to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when architecture had lost much 
of its original purity. As practised by such men as Carlo Maderna, Borromini, and Bernini, 
it was characterised generally by an absence of restraint; o quality which, if in some cases it 
imparted a picturesque aspect, yet, on the other hand, was lacking in dignity and repose. 

This applies more particularly to some of the churches in Rome, designed by these 
architects and their school, and not so mach to the country houses of Tivoli and Frascati, 
which, on the whole, are free from exuberance of fancy; and the influence of the rococo is 
more noticeable in some of the featurea of the garden decorations, where it is not so much 
out of place. 

The country house, or Italian matson de plaisance, did not usually demand the exten- 
sive accommodation of the palazzo in the city; henee it was planned on a smaller scale. 
Its arrangement of rooms was simpler, and did not, as ‘a rule, comprise the extensive suites of 
apartments considered necessary for the nobleman’s town house. As befitted its situation in 
the suburbs or country, an airy and cheerful aspect was desired and secured by means of 
logging, open arcades, and lofty rooms, with baleonies giving upon the country landscape. 

A common type of plan is a simple oblong comprising an entrance loggia, with a vaulted 
roof, opening upon a large central saloon, surrounded by a ring of rooms arranged en suite— 
the continuity interrupted by an occasional vestibule, ante-room, or staircase, but with a 
complete absence of corridors. If, as in many cases, the villa is built on the hillside, the 
principal floor is approached from the upper ground level, or otherwise by important flights of 
steps from the lower slopes, and is elevated on a basement story used for domestic purposes. 

Externally the entrance loggia is often roofed in at the level of the first floor; and above 
this the building in ite upper stories assumes the shape of a recessed centre with two project- 
ing side wings—an arrangement of grouping which provides good effects of light and shade. 
In other examples the villa is elevated all round on a basement stage or ground-floor 
story of solid character with heavily barred windows. The principal rooms are situated on 
the first floor, or piano nobile, with « central saloon again forming the keynote of the plan. 
This was a favourite arrangement with Palladio, Vignola, and Scamozzi, and was often 
adopted for their country seats. We shall find that examples or varieties of the types of 
plan mentioned will shortly be met with in the villas selected for description. 

Before crossing the Campagna to the Alban or the Sabine Hills, let me draw your atten- 
tion to two villas of Rome, both sitnated on the Pincian Hill, one, the Villa Medici, within 
the walls, and the other, the Villa Borghese which it overlooks, just outside. 

There are other villas in Rome worthy of mention. The Villa Albani, not far AWAY, 
near the Porta Salaria, with its Winckelmann associations: the Doria Pamphili, in the oppo- 
site direction, beyond the heights of the Janiculum: and the Villa di Papa Giulio, designed by 
Vignola, and situated beyond the Porta del Popolo, are all three of great interest. Buta 
limit must be drawn, and the two selected for notice may be looked upon as typical examples. 

There is no one familiar with Rome but knows the Spanish steps which climb the hill 
from the Pingza di Spagna to the Church of the Trinita di Monte, which crowns ita sitmmit. 
Leaving the brilliant flowers massed at their base and passing the persistent artists’ models 
clad in contadini costume who haunt the steps, the piazza, with its central obelisk in front 
of the church, is eventually reached; then turning to the left, and skirting the walls of the 
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adjoining convent, a few minutes’ walk through an avenue of evergreen oaks soon brings the 
visitor within sight of the entrance of the Villa Medic. 

As seen from the road, the villa has little to display in the way of architectural adorn- 
ment. The building rises from a solid-looking basement with hastion-like walls, relieved only 
by the central doorway opening into the vestibule, and ranges of small heavily barred windows 
on either side. Its upper stories also are plain to a degree, and require all the aid given by 
the projecting cornice at the eaves, with its belt of shadow beneath, which here, as elsewhere, 
adds so much to the effect of all Italian houses. It has undergone but little alteration since 
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its erection from the designs of Anmibale Lippi about the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
it was boilt for Giovanni Ricci, of Monte Pulciano, who was elevated to the cardinalate by 
Pope Julius Il. At a later date tt came into the hands of the Medici family, from whom it 
takes its name, and afterwards was the property of the Grand Dukes of Tuscany. Finally, it 
was ceded to France in 1801, and became the headquarters in Rome of the French Academy 
of Art, which was founded by Louis XIV., and 1 still fulfils that purpose. 

At one time the interior of the villa possessed many attractions, and contained several 
valuable works of art, which, under the direction of one of the Grand Dukes, were removed to 
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makes up in richness for the austere plainness of the western front. Carved panels in 
bas-relief and other relics of antique sculpture symmetrically arranged are built. into the 
walls, giving an effect of elaborate surface decoration. This is probably the earliest example 
of a fashion which afterwards met with much favour, and was followed in the enrichment of 
other country houses, 
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From plana prepared by Falda in the seventeenth century, and much later still from 
others drawn by the French architecta, Percier and Fontaine, we notice that the gardens as 
originally designed have met with little or no alteration, and we see them now in much the 
same shape as that of the days in which they were first lnid out. Time has touched their 
balustrades and marbles, bringing them into harmony with their setting of perennial green 
the hedges of clipped box are thicker, and the trees have grown to their full stature: but 
otherwise there is little change. 
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In their arrangement the gardens follow the method of studied progression already 
described. Facing the house we have the equivalent of a forecourt, adorned with fountains 
and statues symmetrically disposed, and bringing it into relation with the architectural lines 
of the villa. Sheltered walks between clipped hedges then emerge, leading to circular spaces 
where the pathways intersect, set out with low stone seats and marble termes; and further 
still are vistas of the landseape outside the lofty city walls, the Sabine Hills appearing m the 
distance. An elevated terrace walk with a balustraded parapet forms an offshoot from the 
house, and skirts the estate on its southern side, ‘This overlooks the garden, affording delightful 
prospects of its many beauties, and serves in its turn to roof in the alcoves and grottos with 
which it is honeveombed below. 

It was in these gardens that, as Marion Crawford tells us, “the fashionable Romans of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries used to meet and walk, and be carried about im 
vilded sedan-chairs, and flirt and gossip, and exchange views on politics and opimions about 
the latest seandal.” How the scene would have appealed to Watteau had he been able to 
earry out his long-cherished plan of a visit to Italy! What better spot could he have selected 
as a stage for his incomparable groups of fashionable folk, of exquisitely dressed ladies, with 
their attendant cavaliers, gay and light-hearted, leading a butterfly existence! But if Watteau 
had to content himself with France, and let the verdure of the Luxembourg form the 
background of so many of his tahlicawz, the garden of the Medici haa provided subjects 
without number for the brush of other painters. Its charms have never been dispelled. 
From Claude to Fragonard, and from Velasquez to Longhi, artists of all nationalities have 
lingered in its alleys and snnned themselves on its terraces, with the result that there 1s 
hardly « collection in Kurope of any importance without a canvas representing some favourite 
view of the Villa Medici, 

From the gardens just described to the extensive park-like grounds of the Villa Borghese 
is but a step—a step in descent, however, which it would be rash to take, for the two estates 
are separated by the lofty city walla. Two handsome gateways—one on the west, near the 
Porta del Popolo, and another on the Pincian Hill, adjoining the ancient Porta Pmciana—give 
access to the Borghese gardens, which with the park are of considerable extent, and are said 
to be three miles in circumference. 

The original villa (or casino, shall T call it?) was built for Cardinal Scipio Borghese, early 
in the seventeenth century, from the designs of Giovanni Vasanzio, an architect of Flemish 
extraction; but it was entirely rebuilt in 1782. It then lost some of the picturesque qualities 
which marked the earlier structure. But althongh the present building is designed on formal 
lines, and has a somewhat trim appearance, its recoco window dressings of the upper story 
over the loggia, and the oval niches decorated with portrait busts with which the wall panels 
are relieved, impart a certain festive air befitting a lordly pleasure honse. 

The external walls are faced with stucco, and the stone used for architectural features is 
the cream-coloured travertine which has been employed so largely in the buildings of Rome. 
In speaking of stucco, let it be understood that I do not mention it here in any disparaging 
sense, Whatever may be said in iis dispraise when used on Finglish soil, in Italy it has a 
distinct character of its own. Whether the sun has baked and ripened it, or whether the 
mortar and sand of which it is composed have some special quality making for agreeable 
surface texture, I cannot say; but, truth to tell, the mellow tones of old ivory or pale amber 
which it assumes on many an ancient edifice give one a sense of wsthetice pleasure and disarm 
all criticism. 

The Villa Borghese was purchased in 1902 from the family who had owned it for upwards 

p of three hundred years, and it is now the property of the city of Rome, The palatial residence 
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has been converted into a museum and picture gallery : a purpose for which it is admirably 
suited. The plan is simple and follows the customary type: an open arcaded loggia 
approached from a Hight of steps, and a large central saloon with rooms or galleries en suite 
surrounding it. The decoration of some of the apartments is very elaborate—marble pavements, 
pilastered walls, framing niches, and statuary and seulptured panels, with vaulted ceilings 
painted after the manner of Raphael's Loggie of the Vatican, producing in combination an 
effect of much richness. , 

The collection of pictures is one of great value, and ranks next in importance in Rome to 
that of the Vatican itself. To single out one only of its treasures and masterpieces, to select 
a picture transcending all others in its appeal to the imagination to carry away im memory, 
surely our preference would be given to Titian’s superb so-called “ Earthly and Heavenly 
Love,” one of his early works painted under the influence of Giorgione, graceful in composition 
and beautiful in its golden colour. It is a temptation to revel amidst the world of beauty 
created for us by the genius of some of the finest painters the world has ever known; but 
pictures, excepting those provided by the skill of the architect, aided by the happy efforts of 
Nature herself, are not my present theme. | 

Let us therefore descend into the gardens. They present in their design an interesting 
combination of the old formal character of the Renaissance and the landscape type of 
English origin, which flourished at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries. A jardin anglais was then all the rage. In the immediate proximity 
of the villa we have, on the one hand, the fine rectangular forecourt, with its balustraded 
enclosing walls, marble seats, statues and fountains, and the two symmetrical small private 
gardens adjoining the house; on the other, the characteristics of an English park, with its 
undulations, winding roads, plantations, avenues and pathways, the scene diversified by 
artificial ruins, fempietti, relics of ancient seulpture, and other attractions, which, whether 
we approve or not, do succeed in adding to the charm of these delightful grounds. 

An important feature of the estate, the giardino del lago, was formerly the private 
garden of the prince. It oceupies an enclosed space near the western boundary, and is laid 
out ina formal manner with numerous pathways and beds planted with flowering shrubs. 
lts central avenus provides a charming vista, terminating in a amall artificial lake, reflecting 
in the mirror of its placid waters the projecting portico of a temple—a model in miniature of 
some ancient shrine. | 

With the populace the park is a favourite place of resort, and the particular note it strikes 
is one of gaiety and cheerfulness. In the season fashionable Rome drives in the Corso, then 
ascends the hill of the Pincio, where in the afternoons a military band discourses music, 
sometimes sweet, sometimes strident, on the terrace overlooking St. Peter’s, and afterwards 
finish with a round of the Borghese. Once a week it varies its programme and drives in the 
opposite direction beyond the Janiculum to the Villa Dorin Pamphili, with its equally 
beautiful though less frequented grounds, But the Borghese being easily accessible, and 
always open to the public, is the more popular of the two. It is never without its lively 
groupa of people. Equestrians, pedestrians, the military in their bright uniforms and 
gleaming helmets, troops of youthful priests in black cassocks with coloured bands flouting 
from their sleeves, the black occasionally giving place to brilliant starlet, and monks in 
black or brown with sandalled feet, frequenting the roads, pathways, and sunny glades, 
contribute to a seene of much variety. 

One portion of the grounds owes much of its attractiveness to the belt of stone pines 
which fringe the further side of an oval stretch of turf known as the Hippodrome. With their 
lengthened tranks uplifting sombre masses of dark green foliage to the sky, they impart an 
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air of solemnity to the vicinity which even the happy concourse of children, who make a 
playground of the greensward beneath their shade, does not entirely manage to dispel. But 
this impression is only one among a number of others of a more joyful character, and by 
virtue of contrast serves to heighten the brightness of the landscape. 
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descend in silyery sheets of water to the valley below, The circular ruined temple of the 
Sibyl, perched on a crag above the roaring torrent, makes a further addition to the picture, 
which has bean portrayed on canvas times withoutnumber. It has, however, other attractions 
still, and chief of these is the Villa d’ Este, a palace of the Renaissance which lies in another 
quarter of the town, where the hill assumes a gentler slope as it declines through plantations 
of olive to the Campagna below. ‘To describe the beauty of its gardens and to paint them in 
their proper colours would require the pen of a poet, and words fail to convey an adequate 
idea of the subtle sensations they create by their infinite variety and loveliness. Commenced 
about the year 1540 by a Cardinal Bishop of Cordova, the villa was afterwards enlarged by 
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Cardinal Ippolito d’ Este from the designs of Pirro Ligorio, and the celebrated hydraulic 
engineer Orazio Olivieri was responsible for the elaborate manner in which the waters of the 
Anio, in their architectural setting, are utilised to decorate the grounds. 

The palace received further embellishment at the handa of other members of the 
lustrious family who owned it: but the huge structure, “. planned to house a cardinal and 
his guests, ineluding, it is said, a suite of two hundred and fifty gentlemen of the noblest 
blood of Italy," was never completed, and, with the single exception of the fine central 
loggia on the side overlooking the gardens, is singularly devon of architectural expression, 
save that imparted by its mass and the length of its principal facade. 

Separating the main building from the piazza of the little town is a courtyard with open 
arcades which has to be crossed, and from one corner of the ambulatory a spacious internal 

“+ staircase descends to the principal floor—the piano nobile—of the northern front. It consists 
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of a long, dismantled suite of rooms, with frescoed walls and vaulted ceilings, still in a fair 
state of preservation. Running parallel with them is a corridor, lighted from the roof, with 
one of its walls built against the hillside. It is decorated with arabesques of shell- or pebble- 
work—a popular mode of ornamentation of the day—and with grottos and fountains. The 
central room of the suite opens upon the loggia already mentioned, which is in reality a portico 
of two stories, with stairs on either side, conducting to the upper terrace of the gardens. 

The grounds of the Villa d’ Este are an excellent example of the hillside treatment in 
garden design. A central avenue from the foot of the hill, ascending to the portico of the 
villa, forms the keynote of the plan. Bordered with towering cypresses, it climbe from stage 
to stage, from terrace to terrace, each with its accompanying feature, its fountain, or its 
cireular parterre, set round with statuary and marble benches. Flights of steps, bordered 
with little rivulets which flow in cascades at their side, rise from level to level—here in 
straight ascents, there in graceful curves. Grottos, temples dedicated to mythological 
divinities, and pavilions enriched with stuceo ornament close in the terrace walks as they 
approach the lateral boundaries. 

It may be admitted that some of the decorative accessories of the gardens are open to 
criticism, and that good taste has sometimes been sacrificed to artifice. For example, it 
would be difficult to defend on rsthetie grounds the puerile imitation of an antique Roman 
town represented by a group of Liliputian buildings, which, surrounded by greenery, form the 
terminnl feature of one of the terraces, 

But when all has been said of these minor defects, and of the debasing influence of 
the barogue, which has made itself felt, it must be confessed that they do not obtrude them- 
selyes unduly on our notice, and that they are completely overpowered by the grandeur of 
the gardens as a whole, Their grandeur is impressive—a quality largely dus to the mysterious 
depths of shade under the ancient trees associated in our minds with places of sepulture, 
This pensive aspect is lo some extent dispelled by the brilliant sunlight which illuminates the 
fountains and turns to amber the stuceoed front of the villa. 

To sum up their charms, I cannot do better than adopt the words of a writer deserib- 
ing them one hundred years ago, which are still largely applicable at the present day :—“ The 
gardens of the Villa d’ Este completely reunite everything that the beauty of the site and the 
charm of art are able to present in their most agreeable form. Neglected as they are, and 
deserted by their owners, they have lost but little of their ancient magnificence, The silence 
even which reigns in this delicious retreat seems to contribute to ils effect, and adds to the 
agreeable sensations which its aspect engenders,” 

Returning to Rome, if we climb the slope of the Janiculum Hill to the piazza in front of 
the Chureh of San Pietro in Montorio we shall be rewarded by the magnificent view it com- 
mands of the cityand the surrounding country for miles around. Looking in a south-aasterly 
direction, we see the Alban Mountains in the distance, with the peak of Monte Cavo, an 
extinet volcano, sharply outlined against the horizon. ‘To its right, and occupying a northern 
slope of the hills, the houses of Frascati, backed by the heights of ancient Tusculum, may be 
observed. Should the day be fine, and the proper hour selected, the eye will be attracted by 
the glittering rows of lights proceeding from one of the largest villas, fifteen miles away — 
the Villa Mondragone—caused by the sun as it declines illuminating the windows with a 
brilliance as if reflected from the facets of a diamond. 

The district of the Alban Hills in which Frascati is situated is one of great natural 
beauty, and the ring of little towns bearing historic names crowning the uplands enclose the 
Lake of Albano and the smaller Lake of Nemi. The latter is the more beautiful of the two, 
and its placid waters in their oval basin reflect the vine-clad slopes and the tower of the 
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ancient Castello of the Colonna. ‘The fascinating charms of the neighbourhood have long been 
appreciated. In the middle of the eighteenth century, when landscape art was but little 
eared for in England, they appealed to the critical eye of Richard Wilson, R.A., who made 
them the subjects of several pictures painted during his six years’ stay in Italy. Oneof them 
adds to the attractions of the National Gallery, and others have been seen in recent winter 
exhibitions at Burlington House. 

If in Rome, do not miss the opportunity of paying a visit to this delightful region. It 
easily accessible, and will well repay you. Failing this—to readers of fiction—let me recom- 
mend a perusal of Mrs. Humphry Ward's Eleanor, In its early pages the plot of the story 
centres in Albano, which is described with mtimate knowledge and sympathy, and the 
episode of the “‘ priest of Nemi” there introduced is a picture in words of much power and 
pathos. 

Frascati is a town of villas rising above olive-yards, which, with their particular tone of 
grey, encircle the hilly slopes as if with a girdle of misty vapour, from which the houses 
emerge sharp and distinct in their crisp outlines, It possesses a cathedral church dedicated 
to San Pietro, which contains a memorial to Charles Edward Stuart, the Young Pretender, 
who died there: but of more present-day interest are the groups of country people to be seen 
on Sundays in their picturesque costumes of orange, brown, indigo, green, and dusky purple, 
blended together in harmonious shades as they stand or kneel at the celebration of Mass. 

OF the villas, that of the Aldobrandini family is the most renowned, and owes much of 
its effect to the beanty of its situation, You will remember that the visit paid by Evelyn in 
the seventeenth century served as an introduction to the subject of this Paper, and to his 
description of its gardens we shall afterwards return. It was built by Cardinal Pietro 
Aldobrandini, a nephew of Pope Clement VIIT., in 1598 from the designs of Giacomo della 
Porta, who did not, however, survive to see its completion. It, again, like the Villa d’ Este, 
is a typical example of the hillside arrangement of the period, and like it, also, 1s noticeable 
for the elaborate way in which water in streams, cascades, and fountains is introduced to 
give variety and add to the general effect. These remarkable creations for which the villa 
is celebrated owe their inspiration to the genius of Giovanni Fontana. 

The principal entrance to the grounda is of picturesque design, and is situated at the foot 
of the hill adjoining the piazza at the gates of the little town. Looking through the iron 
grilles, we see the gardens rising fanlike to the summit of the hill, with the villa on a terraced 
platform occupying a commanding position midway in the incline. Three avenues, shaded 
hy large trees, enclosing parterres, conduct to the first terrace. A fountain forms its central 
feature, and on either side double flights of steps with curved ramps ascend to an oval 
platform or circus at the foot of the walls of the upper terrace upon which the house stands. 

Before entering the villa, let me complete the deseription of the gardens as they ascend 
the hill at its rear. A rectangular court runs parallel with its eastern front, and opposite its 
central doorway ia an architectural structure which buttresses up the hillside above. It 
consists of a semi-circular recess with lateral wings, adorned with niches, curiously devised 
statues, and « water theatre, the whole forming an extraordinary and unique spectacle. 

Evelyn was enchanted with this four de force, and his quaint notes are in keeping with 
the unusual character of the achievement. With your permission will make use of them. 
He says:—" Under this [eascade] is made an artificial grott wherein are curious rocks, 
hydraulic organs, and all sorts of singing birds moving and chirping by force of the water, 
with several other pageants and surprising inventions.” “In the centre of one of these rooms 
risea a coper ball that continually daunces about 3 foote above the pavement, by virtue of 
i wind conveyed secretely to a hole beneath it; with many other devices to wett the unwary 
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spectators, so that one can hardly walk a step without wetting to the skin.” “In one of 
these theatres of water is an Atlas spouting up the streame to a very great height; and 
another monster makes a terrible roaring with an horn; but above all, the representation 
of a storm is the most naturall, with such fury of rain, wind, and thunder, as one would 
imagine oneself in some extreame tempest.” 

Most of these ingenious devices for pleasing the guests of a cardinal of the seventeenth 
century are fallen into desuetude, but in their present state of picturesque decay appeal more 
directly to the artist than if they were still in the bravery of their pristine powers and novelty. 
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Tracing the watercourse further up the hill, we find the channel passing between two 
twisted columns with swallow-tail crenellations, and higher still, after crossing a wooded alley, 
we meet with a cascade falling from the summit of a rococo facade containing rustic figures 
in niches flanked on either side by steep flights of steps which lead to the forest above. 

Leaving the gardens the villa now claims attention. It consists of a central block with 
low lateral wings, faced externally with stucco, with a sparing use of stone for architectural 
features. A central gable rises above the low roof, and the angles of the building are 
terminated with half pediments, which, although they cannot be defended from the point of 
view of the purist, do not materially detract from the design. 
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The principal floor is approached from the court at the rear, but owing to the fall of the 
ground it is eleyated in front above a terraced basement stage, which adds to the dignity of 
the elevation. A salone, or large interior hall, is the leading feature of the plan, and 
opening from it the principal reception-rooms are grouped en svite. Corridors (which form so 
important a feature of English planning), excepting in the low domestic wings, are practically 
non-existent. 

Throughout there ia an effect of spaciousness, of coolness, imparted by the use of 
polished marble, and of a certain austerity from the scareity of furniture and lack of carpets, 
in truth a delightful shelter from the seorching rays of an Italian summer sun; but in winter— 
What shall I say ? Well! Give me an English interior with its cosy fireside, such an 
ee as ial ae writes of in his poem “'The Task,” where, describing a winter evening, 





“ Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast; 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofs round ; 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up « steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebrinte, wait on each, 
So let ns welcome penceful evening in.” 
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The Villa Aldobrandini has been selected as the most important of the Fraseati country 
houses ; and although there are many others of great interest, time will not admit of lengthy 
deseriptions, and their leading characteristics can only be briefly indicated, 

The Villa Faleonieri, which also occupies a commanding position not far from the 
Aldobrandini, is of more modest dimensions. It has not the elaborate hill-side system of 
avenues, terraces, and watercourses, which give so much distinction to its neighbour, 
but it claims our interest in other ways. Foremost of these are its fine gateways, bold 
and vigorous in design, and differing one from the other. That to the forecourt facing the 
principal approach is a deeply reeessed archway, with boldly rusticated pilasters, which 
support a heavy entablature, the upper members of its cornice being carried up in the centre to 
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form a curvilinear scroll pediment. Rustic figures in niches decorate its wing walls, and ite 
lateral piers are surmounted by statues. Another gateway of simple idimenaions ‘eommunk: 
eates with the kitchen or garden court, and is decorated with lofty columns link 
by the cornice blocks which form bases for sculptured animals. ; 

The house possesses the usual arcaded loggia, with projecting: wings or pa viliciil 
enclosing the recessed centre. They are carried up above the main cornice with attic stoves, 
which are finished with balustraded parapets. ear cht 

Amongst the villa’s other attractions is an upper pool, shaded by cypresses, which is a 
favourite subject with the artists who frequent Frascati in search of paintable subjects, | 

The Villa Mondragone, a huge barrack-like structure, lies to the north, and ia sae made 


nto a training college for young priests. Its ancient name was Monte Dragone (the mount 


ed to the piers 
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of the dragon); and an elaborate fountain, its basin supported by carved winged beasts, is one 
of its features of interest. 

From the high road to Monte Porzio an avenue of ilexes leads up to the terraced platform 
on which the villa stands. The buildings which compose this habitation are immense, and 
surround a large interior court decorated with fountains in rusticated niches, Another inner 
eourt, the ancient flower garden, now made into a playground for the students, is famous for 
ite loggia, a masculine piece of work attributed—I know not on what authority—to Vignola. 
The spandrils of its arches are carved alternately with the Borghese eagles and dragons, and 
its vaulted roofis enriched with stucco ornament. A spacious terrace, relieved only by a central 
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fountain and two ornamental columns, towering up above the enclosing balustrades, rans in front 
of the villa, and commands a magnificent view of the Campagna and thesea. In surveying these 
country houses as they rise above the wooded slopes the question arises, How 15 it that these 
buildings with their square uniform masses, which to the English taste appear at first sight so 
singularly lacking in beauty, gradually grow upon the imagination, until at last one finishes 
by actually liking them? Is it that they have something in common with the landseape, or 
some secret affinity with the soil? Mr. Maurice Hewlett, perhaps, might give an answer to the 
question! Certain it is, however, that to the minds of some of us these country houses, with 
their low roofs, projecting eaves, and harmoniously balanced arrangement of windows, rising 
from the upland slopes and framed in a setting of foliage, convey a sense of quiet pleasure that 
buildings of greater architectural pretensions fuil to ereate. 
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From Mondragone a pretty, shady road leads down to the Villa Taverna, otherwise called 
the Borghese, which was built by Cardinal Scipio Borghese from the designs of Girolamo 
Rainaldi. Although its situation is not so fine as that of Mondragone, the arrangement of its 
rooms 18 more convenient, 

Its plan is symmetrically disposed, with a central block four stories in height, having on 
each side enclosed courts surrounded by vaulted ambulatories and low buildings. The lower 
basement stage with heavily barred windows is without the customary loggia, and its 
entrance doorway opens into an inner vestibule. The recessed centre, which follows the 
customary formula, is elevated higher than usual, and here we find it at the level of the 
second floor, At the rear a further court is provided, arranged in amphitheatre form, with 
double flights of steps, forming a fine architectural feature, which follow the semicircular curve 
and ascend to the terrace of the garden above. 

At the other side of the town, and close to the publie gardens which skirt the promenade, 
is the entrance to the grounds of the Villa Torlonia, which unfortunately at present are difficult 
of access, permission bemg granted only in exceptional cases. 

Their chief attraction is the ehdteau d'eau, which rivals in interest the celebrated water- 
works of the Villa Aldobrandini. Here the water deseenda from the hilltop in cuseades, 
falling into oval basins, each rather larger than the one above, until it is finally 
precipitated into a pool which lies at the base of a finely treated arcaded retaining wall, 
which is decorated with numerous niches, each containing a separate fountain. Level 
with the first floor of the villa an upper terrace, planted with trees, is approached by 
flights of steps of dignified character; and in other directions groves and alleys, moss- 
grown and shaded by ancient trees, with stone benches, vases, and fountains, suitably dis- 
posed, add to the beauty of this favoured spot. 

Possessing certain points of similarity with the Villa Faleonieri designed by Borromini, 
is the country house now belonging to Prince Lancellotti, which dates from the sixteenth 
cantury. It has been known by other names, and the designations Tusculana and Ruffinella 
are still occasionally applied to it. The elevation of the garden front is simple and dignified 
—a plain, low-roofed facade, unbroken save by its central feature, which displays a triple- 
arched loggia on the first floor, and is carried up to form an attie stage, crowned by a 
bulustrade with statues on pedestals, after the manner of Palladio. The garden exhibits a 
capital example of a parterre Inid out in arabesques of elaborate pattern outlined with box. 
It is bounded by lofty hedges of clipped ilex, and a fountain and grotto close it in at the 
farther end. 

The gardens of the Villa Muti, which lie off the main road between Frascati and Grotta 
Ferrata, are well worth a visit; but beyond a passing mention it is hardly necessary to refer 
to them in detail, as their general features and characteristics are not unlike those with which 
you will now be familiar. 

In conclusion, it may be thought that the architecture of the villas themselves has not 
met with adequate recognition at my hands, and that their gardens have assumed a position 
of undueimportance. If this be so, let me say that my principal desire has been to bring before 
your notice the admirable manner in which the Italian architects of the Renaissance solved the 
problem—in the firat place, of recognising to the full extent the possibilities of the site, and 
secondly, of uniting the garden, the house, and its approaches into a well-ordered and 
rhythmical scheme calculated to produce unity of artistic effect. 
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REVISION OF THE CHARTER AND BY-LAWS. 


HE Recommendations of the Council for the Revision of the Charter and By-laws were duly 
brought forward and considered at the Special General Meeting convoked by the Council for the 
purpose and held Tuesday, 2nd July. The Recommendations were the outeome of the Council's Report 
on the Resolutions respecting the Question of Registration passed at the Meeting of the 8rd April last 
year (Jounnat, 7th April 1906], which Report was presented to the General Body and adopted at. the 
Meeting of the 4th March last [Jovnsan, 9th March 1907]. The clauses of the Charter and the By-laws 
affected, with the proposed revision, were printed together in parallel columns for convenience of reference 
and issued to members with the Supplement to the Jounnan of the 15th June. They are reprinted 





below asa record, Thealterations made and the resolution passed by the General Mecting of the 2nd f are 


set out in the report of the Disonss 





CLAUSES IN PRESENT CHARTER. 


I]. 2. THE Royal Institute shall consist of 
three classes of subscribing Members, namely, 
Fellows, Associates, and Hono Associates, and 
Ewo classes of haneaabaoribig i nbers, namely, 


Honorary Fellows and Honorary Corresponding 
Members" and such other elaasea eatbie oes 
or non-subscribing as may be hereafter establis 

by the Royal Institute. 


IL. 8. FELLOWS shall be Architects who have 
attained the age of thirty years and who have 
heen engaged os principals for at least seven 
years in the practica of Architecture. 
After the expiration of five Hh ile the date 
of this Our Charter te oval tare shuall 
iave power to declare that every on desiring 
to be admitied a Fellow shall bo required to 
have passed such Examination or Examinations 
as may be directed by the Royal Institule. Dut 
im special cases the Counoil shall have power to 
dispense with such Examination or Examinations. 
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successive 


Il. 9. EVERY Fellow and every Associate and 
such other subscribing Members na the oT 
Tnstitute may hereafter determine shall be entitled 
to obtain a Certificate* of Membership subject to 
such conditions and on payment of such subserip- 





ion [pp. 612-17] and in the Minutes of the Meeting [pp. 617-14). 


SUGGESTED REVISION. 


I. 2. *Insert “; a non-Corporate class of 
Licentintes ;“ 


II. 8. Replace italicised sentences by :— 

“After the Blai December 1907 no candidate 
shall be eligible for election to the class of Fellows 
unless he is an Associate, or unless and tntil he 
shall have passed the examination for admission 
as an Associate, or being a Licentiate unless and 
until he shall have passed such special examination 
as shall be prescribed by By-law. Provided always 
and notwithstanding anything hereinafter to the 
contrary, the Council shall have power to elect to 
the class of Fellows any Architect who is eligible 
and aay appear to them to be desirable to be ad- 
mitted." 


Tl. 7 (a). New clause: 

“Ticentintes shall be persons elected by the 
Council in a manner to be prescribed by By-law 
within twelve months of the date of this present 
Charter who have attained the age of thirty years, 
and who at the date of their application for admis- 
sion shall have been (a) for at least five successive 
years engaged as principals in the practice of 
Architecture, or (4) for not less than ten years 
engaged in the atu: ‘bey practice of Architecture to 
the aatisfaction of the Council.” 


I, 9, “Bor “ Certificate ” read “ Diploma.” 





t At the Special General Meeting of the 16th inat., which had been called to confirm the resolntion paseed at the 


meeting of the 2nd inst., the President announced that the Council had been legally advised that the proceedings of the 


meeting of the 2nd inst. were invalid owing to a misroling from the Chair [see p. 619). and that the 
for the revision of the Charter and By-lows wold be browght forward agnin next season. 
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PRESENT CHARTER. Suecesten Revision. 
tions or other sums as By-laws may from time to IL 9 (a). New clause: | 
time prescribe, and any such person ceasing to be “Every Licentiate shall in like manner be 
. & Member shall on demand deliver back to the entitled to obtain a certificate of admission to his = - 
Council his Certificate? of Mombership. clase, subject to like conditions, payments and 
obligations.” 
il 


Il. 10. A FELLOW may use after his mame I]. 10, Add toclanse: — | 
the initiala F.R.LB.A. andan Associate the initials “and a Licentiate the initials L.R.LB.A.” 
ALRLLBLA. 


VI. 25. NO person who shall hereafter become VI. 25. "Insert “ora Licentiate,” 

a non-subscribing Member* shall in any case or at 
any time nor any person who shall hereafter 
become a subscribing Member*® and shall after- 
wards cease from any cause whatever to be a 
Member or any of their representatives have any 
interest in or claim against the property of the 
Royal Institute. 

VIL. 31(a). New clause: 

“ Licentiates shall be entitled to ba present at all 
meetings other than business meetings and to 
take part in the discussion on any subjects brought 
before the meetings, except those relating to 
the Charter or By-laws or any proposal to alter 
or vary either or any of them, but shall not be 





entitled to vote,” 
New Section IV. (a); 
Epvucation. 


“The Council) shall, subject to the approval of 

H.M."s oat Council, formulate in a manner to 

Pe by By-laws, and may, subject to 

th approval, from time to time alter and amend 

& scheme or schemes for the education of archi- 

tects throughout the United Kingdom, India and 

the Colonies. All persons submitting themselves 

for the Final Examination for the Associateship 

after 1912 shall be required ns a condition precedent 

to mmission to such examination to have passed 

through the course of education or to have otherwise 

’ qualified themselves in manner to be prescribed 
under the By-lawa."’ 





Presext By-Laws. 
$, Every person desirous of being admitted 8. Precede “ Erery" by :— 
as Fellow or Associate must be proposed according “Save and except those whom the Council may 
to the Nomination Form for his Class, The elect in nceordance with the Charter, every " 
Christian name, surname, &c., ke. 


6 (a). New By-law : 

“ Every person desirous of being admitted asa 
Licentiate must be proposed according to the 
ee “ans of his _ in manner similar to 
fat horeinbefore provided in respect of Fellows 
sae seesipuses bo rach pee rie | mats 
subscribed by any three mambers, whether Fellc 
iF ne y members, whether Fellows 





REVISION OF THE CHARTER AND BY-LAWS 


Present By-Laws. 


7. The nomination of every applicant for admis- 
sion to any class of membership* must: be for- 
warded to the Secretary for submission to the 
Council, who shall inquire into the fitness and 
qualifications of the applicant, &c., &e. 


8. The election of candidates shall (except in 
the case in which special provision is made in Dy- 
law 9) take place at Business Meetings only, and 
in no case until due notice thereof has been given 
in the ciroular convening the Meeting, 


h 


_ Provided always that when the Council of the 
Institute receive a unanimous recommendation 
formally submitted by the Council of any Allied 
Society that a practising member of the profession 
is eligible sna worthy of being elected as 4 
Fellow, the Council shall, during tho five years 
frou. the date of approval of this provision by the 
Privy Council, have power to elect him, if in their 
opinion his work of sufficient merit. The 

ouncil shall also have the power to elect annually 
to the Fellowship without ballot the President or 
President-elect of any of the Allied Societies who 
may bo eligible and apply for admission, 


11. When a candidate is elected, the Seetipaared 
Shall inform him of hia election and shall sen 
him a copy of the Charter and By-laws, and no 


R 
GOT 


Svacrsaren Revision. 


“ Every candidate for admission as a Licentiate 
who satisfies the Council that he is eligible under 
the Charter and who is in the opinion of the 
Council a fit and proper person shall be admitted 
as prescribed in By-law No. 10 (a). A Licentiate 
when and as s00n as hw is otherwise eligible aa a 
Fellow may before the 8lat December 1920 be 
admitted for nomination to that class when he 
shall have passed such examination as the Council 
may from time to time eribe, in which case he 
mttst be nominated and submitted for election in 
all respects as preseribed for other candidates for 
the Fellowship.” 


7. "Insert" or to the class of Licentiates.” 


8. For words in italics, read “ By-laws 8, 6 (a), 
and 9." 


10 (a). New By-law: 

The name of any candidate whom the Council 
are empowered under the Charter to elect, either as 
a Fellow or Licentiate, together with the names of 
his proposers, shall be sent to every member of 
the Council, and to the Council of any Allied 
Society of which he may be a member, not less 
than seven days before the meeting of the Insti- 
tuta Council at which his name is to be submitted 
for election. Every such candidate receiving the 
noanimous vote of those present and voting at a 
meeting of the Council, and in any case receiving 
the affirmative vote of not less than twelve, shall be 
declared elected subject to By-law No. 11. 


Ll. * Insert “or as a Licentiate.” 
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PHESENT BY-LAWS. 


elected candidate shall be entitled to the rights and 
privileges of membership" until he shall have 
signified his mequiescence im the election. No 
candidate for subseriking membership* shall be 
entitled to such rights and privileges until he has 
also signed and returned to the Secretary the 
Declaration A, B, or © [see pp. 56-57), and has 
paid his entrance fee or contribution and first 
annual subseription. 


12. Every member* who has complied with the 
preceding Gy-law 11 shall be formally* admitted, 
at the first General Meeting at which he may be 
patie by the President, or the Chairman of the 
Meeting, who, addressing him by name, shall say— 
“As Presipest [or Chairman of this Meeting) I 
“HEREBY ADMIT You A Fen.ow for otherwise as 
“the case may be) or Tae Rovan Iserrrure or 
“ Dritish Anchirects.” And every such member 
shall at such Meeting sign, according to hia Class, 
the Register of the Royal Institute. 


15. (By-law dealing with Subscriptions.) 


22. Any member* contravening the Declara- 
tion A, B, or ©, signed by him, or conducting 
himself in a manner which, in the opinion of the 
Council, is derogatory to his professional character, 
or who shall engage in any oceupation which, in 
the opinion of the Council, is inconsistent with the 
profession of an architect, shall be liable to suspen- 
sion or expulsion in manner hereinafter provided, 
Any member" who may be convicted of felony 
shall, ipse facto, cease to be a member®™ of the 
Royal Institute. 


25, Any charge under the preceding By-law 22 
referred agninat a member* must bo inc weit: 
ul Sanal's and forwarded to the Secretary, who 
shall lay it before the Council at their next 
Meeting. Such charge ahall be entertained, con- 
sidered, and determined by the Council only, but 
the Conncil shall have power to appoint a Com- 
mittee of not less than three of their own body to 
investigate it, and to report to them thereon, 
Should the Council find primd facie grounds for 
further proceedings, the Secretary hall send, in « 
registered Jetter, to the member® against whom 
the charge is preferred, a copy of the same, calling 
upon him to answer such charee in writing within 
fourteen days of the date of such letter, and, at 
their discretion, to appear in m before a 
Meeting of the Council or of a Gommaittes of the 





SUGGESTED REvViIsIon. 


For “such” read “any.” 
Insert “D," 


12. "Insert * or Licentiate."' 
+Insert “ introduced and.” 


Add at end: “Should the elected candidate b 
unable to attend a moeting within three months 
ae election he shall transmit by post to 


RF 


scretary his signature to be inserted 
R . rister,”” 


gE 


15. Add new clause :-— 

“(d) A Licentiate shall pay an annual aubserip- 
tion of one guinea, and for this shall be entitled 
a) to receive a copy of the Jovrxan and 

LENDAR of the Royal Institute; (b) to use the 
Institute premises subject to any regulations or 


restrictions that the Council may make from time 


to time," 


22. * Insert “or Licentiate,” 
T Insert “or D, as the case may be.” 


23, * Insert “or Licentiate.” 


af —rer. —- he od 
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Paksest Dy-naws. 
Council. In default of the member's * compliance 
with the request in such letter, or if his explana- 
tion be, in the judgment of the Council, unsatis- 
factory, the Council shall have power to decree the 
suspension of such member*® for a period not 
exceeding twelve months, or his expulsion. No 






member® shall be suspended or expelled unless 
the Council so decide by » majority of at least 
two-thirds of those nt, and in any case by the 


vote of at least twelve of those present. If they 
60 decide, the member* shall be suspended, or 
expelled, and cease either temporarily, or perma- 
nently, as the case may be, io be a member,* on 
the Chairman at the next General Meeting announc- 
ing such decision of the Council to the members 
present; and the Secretary shall therenpon com- 
municate the fact by registered letter to euch 
member," Provided always that, should any facts 
be subsequently brought to the knowledge of the 
Council which, in their opinion, shall justify them 
in rescinding their previous decision, they shall 
have power to do so with the concurrence of at 
least the number of votes required for the suspen- 
sion or expulsion aa herein provided, and in such 
case the Chairman at the next General Mesting 
shall (podonte the one of the Pe to the 
members present. n any case of such expul- 
stom or rescission, as herein papayas the fact 
shall be forthwith recorded in the Jounnat of 


Proceedings. 
By-law 24. 
69. Diplomas or Certificates, of such forms and 


designs as the Council may prescribe, shall be 
granted to every Fellow and Associate* who is 
or shall be entitled thereto under Regulations to 
be made from time to Hime by Hlesolution of the 
Royal Institute. 

The Certificate* of Membership ahall bear the 
Common Seal of the Royal Institute, and be signed 
as provided by By-law 39. It shall remain the 
property of the Royal Institute, but shall be 
tenable by the member* so long as he shall 
remain a member.t When the holder shall cease 
to be a member,t he shall, within seven days of 
demand being made in writing by the Seorctary, 
return the Certijicafe* ; but should he or his legal 
representatives fail to do so, or to explain lis or 
their inability to do so to the satisfaction of the 
Couneil, the Council are hereby emypx to 
cancel the said Certificate,” and to sue for and 
recover the Peet with yeah and & notice part 
cancelling shall be given by the Chairman at the 
next General Mocking, and shall be forthwith 
inserted in the Jovumsan of Proceedings.> 


31. In the event of the death or resignation of 


the President, the senior Vice-President shall 
become President. 








SvucGesTeD Hevistox. 


+ Insert “ In any ease of such suspension or éx- 
pulsion the fact shall be forthwith recorded in the 
Journnan of Proceedings, and published in such 
newspapers as the Council may determine.” 


$ Insert after “present”: “and the Council 
ahall publish such decision in the Jounnan and 
the newspapers as before provided.” 

Omit sentence in italics. 


By-law 24. Insert By-law 69 as the first para- 
graph of By-law 24. 

Line 2, insert after “may” the words “ from 
time to time.” 

Line 8, delete “ and.” 

* Insert “and Licentiate.” 

Delete words printed in italics. 


* Substitute the words “ Diploma Or Certificate Ty 
for “ Certificate of Membership " and “ Certificate." 


+ Insert: “or Licentiate.” 


t Add at end ; 
“and published in such newspapers as the « 
Council may determine.” 


81. This by-law to read as follows: 
In the event of the death or resignation of the 
President, the Secretary shall forthwith forward to 


ee 
> 
al 
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Presext Hy-Lawa. 


In the event of the death or resignation of the 
Honorary Secretary, the Council shall issue to 
every subscribing momber within the United 
Kingdom « notice thereof, containing the name of 
such member or members whom they nominate 
for the vacant office, Within two weeks of such 
issue, any seven subscribing members, of whom 
the majority shall be Fellows, may nominate to 
the vacant office any other eligible member, b 
forwarding his name to the Secretary, accompanied 
by a written Beer by the nominee to serve 
if elected. The Council shall, within one further 
week, issue to every such subscribing member 
a voting list for the election, accompanied by 
a notice convening « Special General Meeting as 
provided in By-law 60, to be held within not less 
than seven or more than fourteen days of such 
notice. Such lists shall be returned to the Secre- 
tary at least three days before the date of auch 
Meeting. The Council hall oe one Fellow 
and one Associnte to act as Serutineers, and the 
Scrutineera, whose decision shall be final, shall 
count the yotes, and report the result to the Special 
General Mocting. The form of voting list and the 
mode of procedure shall be similar to those pro 
vided in the case of the annual election. The 
member go elected at the said Spocial General 
Meeting shall enter forthwith on his office. 

In the event of the number of members of tho 
Council being reduced, by death, resignation, or 
otherwise, below one-half of the full number pre- 
scribed in By-law 25, the Royal Institute shall 
proceed to elect other eligible mambers to the 
vacancies ; the procedure being the same as herein 
described for thea by-election of the Honorary 
Secretary. 


All members of the Council appointed as herein 
provided shall remain in office until the close of 
the last General Meeting in the following June. 


42. The Council chall annually appoint a Board 


of Examiners in Architecture, the members of 
which shall consist of Fellows of not less than 
years’ standing ; &c., ke. 





8 Eee 
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Scoacesten Revision. 


every member of the Council a notice thereof, and 
at a regular meeting of the Council, held not less 
than fourteen days after the date of such notice, 
the Council shall elect one of the existing Vice- 
Presidents to fill the vacant office until the next 
Annual Election of the Council, and the Vice-Pre- 
sident so elected shall forthwith enter on his office. 

In the event of the death or resi is ico 
the Honorary Secretary, the Secretary 4 forth- 
with forward to every member of the Council 
n notice thereof, and at a regular meeting of the 
Counci! held not less than fourteen days after the 
date of such notice, the Council shall elect ono of 
thoir members to fill the vacant office until the next 
annual election of the Council, and the member so 
elected shall enter forthwith on his office. 

In the event of the nomber of members. of 
Council being reduced by death, resignation, or 
otherwise, below one-half of the full number 
prescribed oA Bids 25, the Council shall issue 
to every subscribing member within the United 
Kingdom a notice thereof containing the names of 
auch members whom they nominate for the vacant 
seven subscribing members, of whom the majori 
shall be Fellows, may nominate to the vacant offices 
any other eligible mombers, by forwarding their 
names to the Secretary, accompanied by a written 
undertaking by the nominees to serve if elected. 
The Council shall, within one further week, issue 
to every subscribing member a voting list for 
the election, accompanied by a notices convening 
a Special General Meeting as provided in By- 
law 60, to be held within not less than seven or 
more than fourteen days of such notice. Such 
lists shall be returned to the Secretary at least three 
days before the date of such Meeting. The Coun- 
cil shall appoint Scrutineers, and the Scrutineers, 
whose decision ahall be final, shall count the votes, 
and report the result to the Special General Moct- 
ing. The form of voting list and the mode of 
procedure shall be similar to those provided in the 
ease of the annual election, The membera so 
elected at the said Special General Meeting shall 
enter forthwith on their respective offices, 

All members of the Council appointed as herein 
provided shall remain in office until the close of 
the last General Meeting in the following June. 


offices. Within two weeks of such issue, any 


42. Delete “of not lesa than five years’ standing.” 


(New By-laws.) 

43 (a). The Board of Architectural Education 
ehall always consist of not less than eighteen 
subscribing members of the Royal Institute and 
such other persons as the Conncil may on the 
advice of the Board invite, to formulate a scheme 


I 


REVISION OF THE CHARTER AND BY-LAWS 


Presext By-naws. 


XIX. 85. Forme of Declaration, 
A. and B, 


“And, in consideration of my having been so 
elected, I promise and agree that I will not accept 
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SUGGESTED JtEVISION. 


of education as required by the Charter for pupils 
in architecture, and to report the same to the 
Council for their consideration, and the members 
of the present Doard are hereby constituted as the 
first of wich Boards. Such teaching institutions 
a3 have accepted the scheme of the Goard and are 
recognised by it shalleach have the right to nominate 
& representative, | a member of the Royal 
Institute, as a member of the Board. 

The Council may on the advice of the Board 
invite other representative persons to act as advisory 
members to such Board and the present advisory 
members are hereby confirmed in their representa- 
tive position. 

Such Board shall, when the scheme has been 
adopted by the Council, have the supervision 
thereof, and shall annually report to the Counoil 
thereon with an Seen for alteration thereof, 

The Board shall nually appointed by the 
Council from « list submitted by the Board, The 
Board shall have power to elect ite own officers 
from its carga and to draw up regulations for 
its 

‘he sascien adopied by the Council, and any 
variation thereof adopted from time to time, ahull 
be forthwith published in the Jounnan of the 
Se 

No such variation adopted shall in any way 
prejuicn any pupil in respect of any work done by 

der the scheme existing previous to suc 
variation. 


43 (6). The Council shall be at liberty at any 
future time to amalgamate into one body the Board 
of Examiners and the Board of Architectural 
Edueation should that appear to the Boards to be 
desirable, and in that case all the By-laws gar 
to either body shall, so far as they may apply, take 
effect with regard to the said amalgamated Boards. 


48 (c), Every candidate for the Associateship, 
after 1012, before presenting himself for the Final 
Examination shall have either (a) passed through 
the course prescribed under the scheme adopted by 
the Council as above, or b) proved to the satis- 
faction of the Board of Examiners that he has 
otherwise been properly trained as an architect. 


62 (a). The subject of a resolution which has 
been submitted to General Meeting and duly 
considered shall not be again submitted during the 
same Session without the previous consent of the 
Counail. 


XIX. 83. Forms of Declaration. 
A. and B, 


After the Preliminary Statement the Forms to 
read as follows ;— 

“And in consideration of my having been ao 
elected I promise and agree that I will not accept 





E 
| 
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Present By-Laws. 


any trade or other discounts, or illicit or surrepti- 
tious commissions or allowances, In connection 
with any works the execution of which I may be 
engaged to superintend, or with any other profes- 
gional business which may be intrusted to me; 
that, having read the Charters of Incorporation 
and By-laws of the said Royal Institute, I will 
be governed and bound thereby, and by any oltera- 
tion thereof which may hereafter be made, until I 
shall have ceased to be an Associate; and that, 
by every lawful means in my power, I will advance 
the interests and objects of the Royal Institute.” 








(27 July 107 


SUGGESTED Revisor, 

any trade or other discounts, or give or accept any 
illicit or surreptitious commissions or emoluments 
in connection with any works the execution of 
which I may be engaged to superintend, or on which 
I may be employed under any other person or with 
any other professional business which may be en- 
trusted tome, I further promise that I will not 
have any interest in any contract or in any mate- 
rials supplied to any works on which I may be en- 

aved, and that I will not advertise my name either 
i ae newspaper or otherwise. Lastly I declare 
that I have read the Charter and By-laws of the 
said Royal Institute, and will be governed and 
bound thereby, and will submit myself to ah 
part thereof and to any alterations thereof whi 
may hereafter be made until I have ceased to be 
a member; and that, by every lawful means in my 
power, I will advance the interesta and objects of 


the said Royal Inatitate.” 
D, Form to be signed by a Licentiate. 
“T, the undersioned,............ having bean elected 


ED peers 
a Licentiate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, do hereby declare that I have been 
tees leas than ... peesultaia bs e Sere 
in any otber avocation than that of an architect, 
and in consideration,” 4¢., a8 in Forms for Fellows 
and Associates, — 


DISCUSSION, 
The President, Mr. Toomas E. Connerrr, in the Chair. 


Tor Cosmas (Mr. Tnowas BE. Conncerr, Preside: 
— presented the above recommendations, and mov 

air sal Of. 
Mr. A. W. 8. Cnoga, MA. | F.), naked the Chairman's ruling 
on the point as to whether under the preasnnt By-laws it 
was open toa Special General Meeting to pass resolntiona. 
Waa it not the business of such Meetings to discuss pro- 
posale only? 

Tur Paesmext having read to the Moeting By-law 61, 

Mr. K. Gaswemne [4.) orged that the By.law laid it down 
that a Special Goneral Meeting could consider a proposal, 
but did not give power to pasa it. 

Tor Presnpest roled that it was competent tothe Meat. 
ing to pass a resolution. 

Mr. Gasarn. permission to read to the Meeting 
By-law 62, urging that that By-law covered the whole 
ijthestion, 






he enid, considered By-laws 60, 61, and 62 very carefully. 
Tho object of the Meeting waa quite In order, and he 
adhered to his ruling. | 

Tre Puestnerr went on to refer to the following res- 
lution which Mr. Herbert W, Wills [4.) had given notice 
to move af that Meeting—vir., “Thai the proposed 
Charter and By-laws as amended be referred back to the 
Cotineli inorder that a By-law of the nature of the one 
reeommenied by the Meeting held on the 10th June be 
inserted in the now Charter and By-laws." The President 


eaid he had debated in his own mind as to whether that 
resolution should be taken at once or left to be dealt with 
after the Council's recommendations had been considered. 
He had come to the conclusion that what he had to say 
with regard to Mr. Wills's motion should be anid at ones. 
Ho had very carefully studied the By-laws in this regard, 
and in order that there should be no hesitation or mis- 
understanding as to his conclusions, he had committed 
them to writing, and would read them to the Meeting. 
“ The Charter and By-laws," read the President, “ are laid 
down for the general convenience of members, and until 
they ore altered all proceedings of the Inatitnte mist 
be regulated strictly by them. By-law 61 provides the 
machinery by which By-laws may be altered or new By- 
lawa This in in one of two ways: By proposal 
either by the Council or by any twelve Fellows, and when 
such proposal is made a Special General Meeting must bo 
called under By-law 0 to consider it, The present 
Meeting has been called by the Counoil for the conaidera- 
tion of their proposals, which have been printed and 
circulated. Mr. Wills, an Associate, haa proposed ihe 
following resolution :— That the pr pao Charier and — 
By-laws as amended be referred back to the Counell in 
order that a By-law of the natare of the one recommended 
by the Meoting held on the 10th Jone be inwerted in ihe 
new Charter and By-laws,’ ‘This is in effect a proposal by 
an Associate for a new By-law, and it is clearly not in 
onter, as by By-law 61 only the Counoll or twelve Fellows 
can propose a new Dy-law, Therefore the Meeting will 


Se aed be a 
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ry Secs consliler the By-laws submitted by the Counell. It 
ka, aes competent for a Fellow to propose to “ 
Meeting jection of amendment of any of the - 
saan e tcatited bs Cunneil, and if he is suppo iy 
Oo majority of at least two-thirds of the Fellows present 
euch proposal will bea resolution of the Hoyal Institute 
within the meaning of By-law 62." That waa hia ruling, 
the President concluded; he had no alternative. Uf he 

ruled otherwise he should be going againgt what wns Inid 
en very Clearly in the By-laws. 

Mr. G, A. T. Minoiarton [.1.) asked the Chairman's ruling 
on the following point: Associates had not the right to 
volo on matters affecting the By-laws, but be claimed that 
Associates had the right to rote on matters coneerning the 
Charter. Clause 24 of the Charter expressly stated that 
Agsocintes had no right to vote on the By-liwa, but it said 
nothing about the Charter. The latter laid down definitely 
ie cogs Samsara ope and yoto on all other matters, 

Tae Poeamexr said he most rule that an Associnie 
could not vote upon the Charter. Charter and By-laws 
were 60 intiinately connected as for the govern. 
ment of the Institute that they could not be separated for 


ihe a racdaco son 
moneTox, after some further remarks, ssid he 
must ask the Associates and Fellows present to follow him 
downstairs to the Couneil room and consider what stepa 
they should take to en their rights in miniter, 
There might be « ease for an pth t 
Beveral meombera rising to leave the Meeting, and the 
President stating that the Listes for which the Meeting 
was called would have to in their absence, 
; yin Bowxen [4.) ore that there seemed nothing 
n propogals before the eating to Catise ninetessary 
seep lncenton. eager er rhygomaee There was no injuatice 
ne to any members of the Institute as at present oonati- 
nae, and hear the olber aid to his fellow Agsocintes to remain 


side of the question before taking any 


tie 

Tan Presment: I should like to remind the Meeting 
that what is before us this ovening has been considered by 
& Special Committee and by the Council, and it has been 
submitted by the Counoil to this Meeting. With the 
exception of this question as to yoting, there has been no 
objection taken to the procedure proposed for this evening. 

Mr. Minptatox: This ia a matiorof principle. We have 
the right to vote and speak upon matters of the Charter, 

our grievance concerns that muiter entirely, I consi- 
der this Meeting is out of order, and would be held ao in mi 
bacpehes uate 
Tue Puramewr : yay ncag Partagas onal peitnpatl 
to cay with regard to the Charter can be said quite well 
when we are discussing the By-laws. 

Mr. Minoneros : I do not know why we should speak if 
we have no right to vote. I believe we have the right to 
vole, madlsee winccatthaty Spars eabibiaae Raytek | it. 

Pursment: It is a very great pity, I think, that 
Boma iis hetien af the action you prhpored to take was not 
given to the Council beforehand. 

Mr. Owex Fixanwa [A.]: I should like to dissociate 
myself allogether from what Mr. Middleton says, I do 
not recognise the right of these gentlemen to represent 


the J tes, 
Mr. Henaeny W. Wras [4.]: I think I gave a perfectly 
fair and open notice of my amendment. 


Tue Pareatnesr: I do not call that into question for a 
moment, Your motion is perfectly fair and strnight- 
forward. ButT think you ought to allow that upon a fair 
reading of By-laws 60 and 61 it is not within my power to 
allow your resolution to go forward. 

Mr, Wiis: Reading those three By-laws I at first 
reals that the Dandich ene, Bon ithe last Meeting was sediiein + 

t it; and then 
contac that, whether the ruling at the last Meeting wat 
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correct or nol, it was very desirable that there should be 
no ambiguity in the new By-laws. 

Tuk Paesmesxt: Will yout then point out any ambiguity, 
so that we may deal with it? 

Mr. Eowm T. Hats, Vice-President: May I remind 
the Meeting that this document was prepared by the 
instruction of the General Meeting i in this room? Every 
fet tina every important detail in the document has 

discussed here, and the Counail were instructed to 
bring up to the Meeting a revised and By-laws to 
give effect to the resolutions passed by the Geberal y. If 
there is anything in the proposals which is not in sceord- 
ance with the resolotiona, or which ia not Im accordance 
ee held general views of the Meeting, I am — lt can be 
pointed out. Eu the whole rports to 
be be with certain exceptions, which are Santion , the mere 
carrying out of the resolutions of the Institute, anil 
therefore I submit it is perfectly in order that it should 
come up now for consideration. Would it not save tine if 
the President were to move that No. IL. be adopted, and, if 
there is no dissent to it, that it ehould be passed ; then the 
following clause would be taken, and so on? That would 
gave time, and any objections cold be brought out. 

Toe Poeewenrt: I should like to look into this point in 
the Charter. I have read Clause 28, and find that it ia not 
absolutely stated that an Associate shall not vote in 
reepeot of the Charter. * 

Mr. oie ua Tt is not eaxeepted: only the By-lowsa 
are 6xoe@ 

Tum : Yea; but it must have been in the 
siltia of the frascate of the Charter and the By-lnwe that 
no Associate shonld vole on either, It geems to me that 
if an Associate had the right to vole on the Charter he 

t just as pale have the right to wees on the By-laws. 

r. Lacy W. Ringe [F".]: The r is granted by 
the Crown. None of ua have any “ial to alter the 
Charter. If we want the Charter altered we have to pati- 
tion the Crown to alter it. 

Mr. Enwim T. Hann: If the Charter says that no 
Associate can vote upon that which is subsidiary to the 
Charter, 1 ea it appears to me he cannot vote npon 
that which is in the Charter. 

Tox Porsmant: That is eo. IF do not withirmw my 
ruling, bat I wanted to make it clear to Mr. Middleton that 
I saw his point. May lask the Associates whether there 
is any point in the Charter to which they take exception, 
and for what reason they wish to disenas it? 

Mr. Enwoxp Wournat [ F.) : Following Mr. Lacy Ridge’s 
argument, if the Charter is a matter of Royal grant, how 
far is the Institute within its powers in proposing any 
variation from it? Ithink we are in a difficulty about that 

vite independently of any question whether an Associate 
should vote on this Lars or nol. What position are the 
Fellows themselves 

Mr, Haun: I think Gas is perfectly clear. His Majeaty 
grants a Charter upon application. He never draws the 
document himeel! ; somebonly must draft it; and the } 
sent document, so faras it io the Charter. ia drafted 
for submicsion to His Majesty. 

Mr. Wieranm: Then we are hero to distuss whether Ala 
Majesty shall granta Charter on these lines or on any other 
aek in which case we are here to discuss the linea which 
ure proposed; and in that case, if we disagree about the 
lines whieh are propose, we are hero to vole upon those 
particolar « 

Mr, Harn: Not tho renities but the Fellows. The 
President has ruled that already. 

Tue Present : I should like to say with regurd to Mr. 
Lacy Ridge’s remarks that the Charter was first granted 
Mfrs 2 William [V. Tt was revised in the reign of Queen 

ctorin; and we have a right now to revise the Charter 
in the new ees and to revise the Charter wo have a per- 
fect right to nse in what way it should be revised. 
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Mr, BE. Tt. Rorsox, P.S.A.[F.): Would it be possible to 
separate the votes of the Fellows from those of the Asso- 
cintes and then refer the matter to the Council to seo what 
should be the reapective righta? The point seems to be 
that Associutes have no right to vole on the Charter, 

THe Poeamest: Yea. | 

Mr. Rensox: In the questions which arise they wish to 
yote. Could not the votes be kept separate so that the 
wholo matter could go to the Council? 

Ton Poeamest: I do not think that would be possible. 
Thore ia no object in recording votes which have no value, 
and the Aseociates’ votes spon this question have no value. 
Their viewa, however, would carry weight if they disawss it. 

Mr. Wrarenma: Under By-law 62 5 General Meeting 
which dis¢nsées alterntions in the By-laws can tike no 
action unloss there are at lonst twenty Follows voting. F 
om ina litte doubt whether there are twenty Pall we 
voting here to-night, | 

Mr. Hara.: There must be twenty subseribing members, 
of whom aleven ahall be Fellows, 

Tux Sxcaetant: There are over twenty Fellows present. 

Tox Preament then moved the adoption of the insertion 
of the words “a non-corporate class of Licentintea" in 
Clatwe 2 of the Charter. 

Mfr. Mropieros eaid that this addition of the class of 
Licentiates wis a proposal to which he had taken exception 
from the very moment it was brought forward, and anne 

t had recelved the omsent of various meetings, he 
thought he was right in objecting to it, and on this Inst 
possible occasion in again putting forward his views and 
poselbly carrving them farther than he had done before, 
This pr | was put forward entirely on the ground that 
ihe architectural profession was subject lo evils of oonsider- 
able magnitoda which it was desirable to take menna to 
atop, and these were the meana propowsd. The evil from 
which they suffered waa that there were a great number of 
practising architects in the country who were comparatively 
onqdalified men, outside all societies, under no restraint, 
who were bringing architecture into disrepute both as an 
art and sooinlly, and also that there were men calling them- 
selves architecta who were not all of soch honour as thoy 
ehonld like them to be. That having been admitted, the 
desire now wae to bring « certain number of those men 
under the control of the Institute co as to benefit and im- 
prove the whole profession, So far there was something 
to be «aid for this non-corporate clasa of Licentintes. But 
the proposal here wae that the means of mmission should 
be comparatively ensy. Ho would show presently that it 
would probably not be successful intmany ways. They were 
inviting o large number of men to join on very easy term, 
First, it would pot a preminm one certain amount of laxiness. 
They knew the difficulty there was in getting men #ho 
had passed the Preliminary Examination to take the Inter- 
mediate and those who had passed the Intermediate to take 
the Final. What would be the result if a great many of 
those still had this farther inducement to remain outside 
the Associates’ ranks and nol to enter through the exami- 
nations —that vient may presumably become Licentintes 
and poss before the public aa practically upon the same 
plune as the Associates here, They would have some 
finding in the Inetitale, They would be oxmetly what ihe 
Asecia lew re hein that time, mae twenty-five years 
ago, when be (the speaker} passed the first compalsory 
reg nee ee y the ee — of men who were 

n bringing the Institute into great disrepote It waa 
found necessary 10 stop thal class then, and they had done 
ao. ‘There was a compulsory oxamination instituted and 
gradually that class was ewept right out of existance. 

Tue Parstext: You quite réitand that the election 
of Licentiates must take place within twelve months. 

Mr, Mionieron: That there will be no farther admis. 
sions after twelve months? 

Te Preamext: Yes; that is what we propose. 





Moreton: I did mot read that into the By-lowa 
wk all, . 

Toe Possipext: The new Clause Il. 7 (a) says: “ Licen- 
tlatea shall be persona elected by the Council in a manner 
to be prescribed by By-law within twelve months of the 
date of this present Charter." 

Mr, Mitmweros: [ took that to be prescribed by Dy-law 
which haa to be passed within. twelve months. T confess 
that alters the case very materially, and I have nothing 
more to say on the point. : | 

The clange was then put to the vote and carried 
unanimously, Fellows only voting. 

Clause 3 was similarly carried. 

The new Clause 7 (a) being put— 

Mr. Han. said that to avoid ambiguity or misunder- 
standing he would move the transposition of a few words 
in the clause, eo 04 to rem: “ Licentiates shall be: a 
elected by the Council within twelve months of the date 
of this present Charter in a manner to be prescribed by 
By-law," a. | 

Mr. J. Dovowiss Mararwe [F] enid that the age of 
thirty years seemed a great deal too young. They seemed 
to be trying.to envelop everybody who had been in practice 
for five years; it was prictically giving a premium to 
young men who were lazy to become members- of the 
Institute by being elected Licentiates. Licantintes appa 
rently were to have all the privileges that Associates ho 
They would have the use of the rooms; the Institute pub- 
lications woald be sent to them—in faot, with the exeeption 
of woling, wig would be practically on an equality with 
Associates. If they were to admit what might be called 
outsiders, which, he supposed, waa the object of this clanse, 
the minimum age ove to be put at -five years, be- 
canse young men of thirty should cerlainly be in a position 
io prepare for the Examination and pase it as Associates. 
Therefore in order that those who had been in practice 
should not be debarred from tho privileges which the Inati- 
tute conferred gpon them, he thought thirty-five years 
would be m very moderate age. “os 

Tue Parement stated that the point had been debated 
very closely in committeo, and after careful deliberation 
they had come to the conclusion thal thirty would be the 
desirable age. 

Mr. Marnews: Then I say no more. 

Tae Paesbext then pot the clanse to the vote. 

Mr, Biovm: That is, anbject to the suggestion of Mr, 
Hall, beeanse I misread the parigraph entirely in the 
sense to which Mr. Middleton referred, 

Toe Paeupent: Yea, 

~The clause woe carried as amended, ns were also the 
Aliorition in clause 9, and the new clanas 0 fa). 

Clanse 10 being before the Meeting, with the addition of 
the words “and a Licentiate the initinla L.RIB.A," 
Mr. A. H. Hem [F.], Hon, Sec. BLLB.A for 8. Africa, 
anil thore seemed to him to be an element of danger in the 
proposition, especially in view of what had been aaid that 
evening. Tho last number of the Building News con- 
tained m very wensible letter from Mr. Frank Wilson, an 
Associate of the Institate, pointing ont the danger which 
might arise by having the simple letters “L.8.LB.A." 
after the names of Licentiates inatend of same other letters 
which eonld nit pocsibly beth Erni cal up by a careless publia 
with “ FALLBA.” or “AB.LB.A” He commended Mr. 
Wilson's letter to the attention of the Council, and sug- 
geated the advisability of having the full word" Licentiate " 
* Licentiate” be substituted for “ L." 

Mr. J, Doratass Maruewe secondod, 
itr, Miporeron: If the word “ Liceritiate™ be pat, 
pereona interested would drop the whole word and usa 
Ricree es just the aame. 

AHE Pamper: We must always hear mind ihn: 
this is a class which is going to die out. sn 
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Mr. Dovorasa Marnews : Tt will not die ont, perhaps, in 
less than fifty years. 7 

Mr. A. H. Rem: 1 think it ahould be clearly laid down 
and insisted on that persons entitled to uae the alfix should 
nee it in the form specified in the Charter—via., * Licen- 
tiate REA," 

Mr. Boswan: I think it should remain as put in the 
document before os. If we give aman the right to put 
the nome “ Licentiate" in full, the public would very 
likely think he was superior toa Fellow or an Associate. 
There are Licentintes of the Royal College of Surgeon 
“ Licentiate" ia a high-sounding term, and iooks mn 
important distinebion. 

Mr. Heunker Saernenp [4.): Has the Council any idoa 
what would bo the probable number and the additional 
cout to the Institute of this new class ? 

Tue Pararmest: There will be no additional cost to the 
Institute. They are « eubserihing class. 

A Menon: May I nak if you consider it expedient to 
create another class in order io confuse the public? 

Mr. Epwexn Werte eaid he looked upon the intro- 
duction of this new class as a most unfortunate step, 
They had voted upon it that evening, but he felt they 
ehoulil take, os far as they agereh could, any possible 
ating out of it, so that it should not rebound to the deiri- 
mint of Agsorintes. He was heartily in sympathy with 
Mr. Reid: there should be some modification of tith which 
would point conclusively to the fact that those gentlemen 
did not rank on level terma with Associates. He thought 
Mr. Heid's proposal the most practical, bocanse the Hritish 
public would underatand well enough that a Fellow or an 
Associate of a beady took higher rank than a Licentiate. 

Mr. Hace anid there could be no objection to the pro- 
posal. His fear, however, was that numbers of the 5 
would drop the word “Licentiate,” and simply put 
“FLEA.” after their names, 

A Mewnrn: Would it not be as well to say * Member"? 

THE Prestpest; No; that includes all elnsaes, 

Mr. Reid's amendment being put and carried, the 






posal was put as the aubstantive motion and agreed to, 
the phrase to read “and a Licentiate to use the affix 
* Licentiate R.LB.A."" , 


Theinsertion in Clause 25 and the new Clause $1 (a) 
were passed without disoussion. 

The new Section [V, (a) being before the Meeting, 

Mr. Minmiasrox enid that the latter part of the clause 
required careful niet He sugeested that instead of 

ne words “in manner to be prescribed under the By-laws," 
the final words abould read “in » manner to be prescribed 
from time to time by the Council.” That would give a 
little more freedom, and show they were not going to lose 
sip aon al cae eid articles whieh bad done 40 
m or architecture in the past. As phrased, the clause 
almost suggested that they were going to have a course 
abi roaisn presently which ht away with ihe 

ticles 

Mr, Hara,: That is carefolly guarded by the words they 
thal have“ passed throngh the course of edneation or 
have otherwise qualified themselves in manner to be pre- 
scribed by By-lawa.” These can prescribe articles or any- 
thing else; therefore it js 4 matter of By-law. 

_ Mr. Minpuetox: Could not it be “prescribed by the 
Counoil from time to thne "7 

Mr. Hant.: That does not give much power to the General 
Body ; it is taking It ont of the power of the General Body 
and putting it into the hands of the Council. I am not 
sure that that would receive general support. 

Mr. Grown Exeimorox [#.] proposed that the conelod- 
ing words of the firat sentence should read “ throughout 
the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and Indi." 

Mr. Hat: So that the Colonies which are free govern- 
ing should precede India which is not a Crown Colony. 
That isa reasonable change. 


. : * 
RK, 
=" ™ '6is 
The clause thus amended was put and agreed to, as were 


also the addition to By-law 8 and the new By-law 6 (a), 

By-law 7, being ace 

. Rem sal wanted to call the attention of the 
Meeting to the fact that at the present moment in certain 
Colonies and Dependencies of the Britieh Crown a Boanl 
of Examiners was appointed to examine candidates for the 
Institute Examinations. Therefore in By-law 7 he thought 
it would be necessary to add samething to the effect that 
in cage of the Colonies or Dependencies where local Hono- 
rary Secretaries liave been appointed such applicution must 
be forwarded through them to the Secretary. He waa 
spenking somewhat a py aba he was Honorary Secre- 
tary to the Institute in th Africa. He hnd already 
mentioned this matter personally to the Secretary, so that 
it might be brought op formally. The question arose to 
what extent the power of those Hon. Secretaries could go. 
It would be miler unpleasant if the Hon. Secretaries cither 
here or in Canada or South Africa or Australia found 
themeelves in conflict with intending candidates, Ho was 
quite agreeable to the matter being referred to the Council 
to deal with, but he thought it right to bring the matter 
forward os the Colonies were mentioned in the By-laws. 
He proposed the insertion of the following worda: “ That 
in case of the Colonies or Dependencies of the British 
Crown where local Hon. Secretaries have been appointed 
euch applications must be forwarded through them to the 
Secretary of the Institute.” 

Mr. Boxwne said he thought that a most unwise pore 
tion. In the local places that he had been in—and he had 
been in one of the Colonies—there waa an immense amount 
af ghia cep aru lt might be that the Secretary of 
a Colonial branch had some feeling against a candidat 
who would be « veryeligible member of the Institute. He 
thought it had ee “arpa na it waa, 

Tue Puesmesxt: The local Hon. Secretary merely passes 
the name which ia forwarded tohim. There is no question 
of his Inquiring into the fitness of the enndidate. That is 
left to the Council to inquire into. | 

Mr. Boxxen: If it is left on open question and merely 
comes through him withont recommendation or otherwise, 
then let Mr. Reid's | ition go forward. The Hon. 
Secretary might have some little grudge against 0 mun, 

Tax Paremest: But he would not have the power. 

Mr. Reson: I should like to say that such an insinun- 
tion as that might apply to our own respected Honomry 
Secretary here. I do not know thal we are any worse in 
the Colonies than they are here, 

Mr. Owxs Frawina [4.]: Are these Honorary Secretaries 
officials of the Institute or are they Honorary Secretaries 
of the Colonial Societies 7 . 

Tou Poxemext: They are Honorary Secretaries of the 
Institute. : 

Mr. Hart. sup 1 Mr. Reld’s suggestion. It waa per- 
fectly sound, if the Council of the Institute bad appointed 
a local Hon. Secretary, thal the communications ahonld 
eone through him, He would suggest its being phrased 
in thie way: “Or in the case of a Colony or Indin through 
the local Honorary Secretary, if any has been appointed 
by the Council of the Royal [natitute,” It would bes 
great convenience to have some local officer who shboald 
forward the ary documents, and it would be « much 
greater convenience to those who wanted to apply to have 


eome local person to go to. 

Mr. Owxw Furwra said be should like to speak against 
this, for the reason that these Colonial Socletiea were very 
often jealous of their own standing in the Colony, and he 
thought they might feel it rmther strongly if the Institute 
were to appoint an official who was not even a member 
of their Soclety and all communications respecting the 
election of members had to pars through hia hands, Hoe 
felt sure from his knowledge of the members of the 
Colonial Sorieties in Australia and Canada that that would 
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not be liked. He asked members to hesitate before they 
this Resolution. 

Mr. Rem: I do not see what local aan have to do 
with this matter. Tam the Hon. tary of the Royal 
Institute in South Afriea, a position perf  Godependedt 
: I am sorry to see ench mean motives 


im 
nH Har: Lf the Council of the Institute has gnfficient 
confidence to appoint a man ms our local Hon. Secretary, 
not of a local Society, but of the Institute, surely the object 
is that it may inci tate Our nee We should 
are hie i we, waited tose sy i age 
An y. He is simply the person 1 whom 
“ tion hall be forwarded here. 

r. Fimwme: This lan new matter which is not on the 
caper atall, Itisa matter which affects the Institute in 
a most extraordinary way, and I | that it would be 
desirable at all events to obtain the views of the Seore- 
taries, or rather of the Councils of the Colonial Societies. 

Toe Pesswesr: We are not dealing with the Councils 
of Colonial Societies. 

Mr. Fisosa: At the aamo time you cannot exclude 
then. They have a status in this matter. 

Tue Tenement : They have no status at all with regard 
to this Institute, We are dealing with local | 





Hecretaries appointed b the Institute in the Colonies. The 
question of | in) Societina does not come into the 
matter af al. 


Tur Srcuerany pointed ont that Hon. Secretaries of the 
Institute had been appointed for the Colonies for s great 
numberof years. He could not Tet exactly how long, bat 
they were an old-established institntion ten Ago. 
There were local Honorary Secretarios in . in Ans- 
tralia, and New Zealand, and a year or two ago Mr. Heid 
was naked by the Council to take up the position of 

Secretary in South African. It waa no new 
Arrangement. 

Mr. Wiwrews asked for what purpose these Honorary 

Hecretatins wore appointed in the Colonies if it were not for 
ely the purposes they were now explaining in the By- 
wwe. 

Mr. Hatt.: i = Sand “or in the case of a Colony 
“s India thro © local Honorary Seorel (if any) 
by the Council of the R.LB.A. Be 

fi Rep: Vea. 

Mr. Wa. Doxw (F.): Tt will rend aa if the loenl Seocre- 
tary were to inquire into the qualifications. 

Mr. Lacy Hipor: In it to be made a necessity that the 
man's name shoold come through the Honorary Seere- 
tary? Is thereany part of tho world where it is not easier 
to find out the address of the Royal Institute of British 
Architecta than that of the local Secretary ? Surely it is 
better lo write direct. 

Ton axenerr: I 
have them, 

Mr. Mrepueron: The insertion should be introduced 
after the word “ Secretary " anid not after “ Coancil." 

Mr. Haws: * For submission to the Conneil, who shall 
inquire “—It ie not the who shall inquire, 

r. Fi.ewiw: Do T anderstand that the Aseociates hare 
nO <a to vole opan this 7 
Pumumext: Certainly. L 

a Harts, suggested that the clanao should read aos 
follows: © The nomination of every applicant for admission 
io pny claaa of i gear redken ote Licentintes, 
must bo forwarded to the | or in the case of a 
Colony or India trough the | Honorary Beerviary, 
if any, ot pate by the Coaneil, for submission to ithe 
Council, w 


ceontes engl 
This 1 orneition being my 1 to, the clause as amended 
By-law & belng pot, Mr. Mteratse suggesled thas Hy. 


suppose the Institute has found that 
are desirable to have, or they would not 


whe pot from the Chair 
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law 10 (a) be added to the Dy-Inws to be referred to therain, 


‘so.a8 to read * Hy-laws 3, 6 (2), ®, and 10 (a}." 


Tar PResrpext ihe suggestion, and By-law 8 
was passed ns amended. 

The deletion of the proviso to By-law 9 was agreed to, 
sie eonria aeoe el eR Oars 

Speaking on By-law Minoierox aaid the words 


“any rights and privileges" seemed rither sweeping, and he 
sted it should read “ any righta or privileges as such." 
r. Hawt: That must be so. The object is until he 
Mpeg Sg yet ea obligation he shall not have any 
fn rg or privileges. 
Mr. Mitenerow: “ Ag sneh.” 
Mr. Har.: lt cannot mean anything else. 
The By-lnw was then pat os amended the 2 
ee oe as was also By-law 12. 
By-law 15 being put, Mr. J. Dovotass Marnnws 
that the subscription of Licentiates should be two 
not one guines as proposed by the Council. It anpesced 
to him they were going out of the way to elect persons to 
ted the membership, 


thie new c i saat ertiy dans she L 
nh to mak, point opti 





ci t too mi 
vantages over the students, as 
Soll as petlbegen “state ponitinn, in fact, would be almost 
equal to that of Fellows and Aseociates. 


Mir. E. A. Gaoxma [F.] seconded the ition. 
Mr, Wocrmas said be was in a li abt as to the 
reason for making these Licentintes. Was it because #l 


desired to throw the cover of the Institute over them | 
their works, or was it that they wished to confer eame 
benefit upon them? If the Lirentintes pot anything which 
waa worth having af all, the fact that they got it without 
srasntakiGhh, wit out any statins wh , only added to 
the obligation they were under to pay fairly handsomely 
for it. He entirely agreed with the proposer and aeconder 
of the repens! and heartily #0 

Mr. Hara. explained that that was not qe rengon 
for getting Licontiatea into the Inatitute. The great 
reason waa that the Institute might control architects in 
the country in respect of their moral obligations to the 
profession. It was-in order to exercise discipline, to admit 
i great number of men who were bound by an obligation in 
carrying out their work, and really to raise the tone, because 
he was sorry to say it hal been stated that in many cases 
men inthe country were not eo strict in of illicit 


commissions as they whould be. Therefore it was to the 
interest of the Institute to get all these men in, because by 
rere cst were hoping to mise the status of and 
or the profession to which they had 

annelbieesge to belong, 

Mr, Wiwrente: Then why are the powers only asked for 
for twelve months from the date of this ee 

Mr. O. H. Broom [F] said he should strong! ag, sth 
the Council's proposal; those who had Pama ocu- 
ment must have had better opportunities of See nt a 
fair tn ef than the — Meeting had. The sub- 
scription of one guinea seemed perfectly fair as reed 
On average. He had no dks st hed boon ia f 
Were Lucie consideration. 

nome further discussion, Mr. Dorvatasa Mic 
rere uenaien the lier war pat the 
codment n 

wae then put, and caersad sa 


In reply to a Member, the Puesineer stated that 
ramet of an entrance-(ee had been considered by the 


Mr. Gone sree id be 
fee of a guineas woul rei thought that an entrance- 


a Very Proper prrangement, and 
wertite be following th ; 
pidaaie of en wing the pecedare ith apa to ihe 


Afr. Hann pointed out that Fell Associates 
members of the Institute ani icipated vise 


partici panta in thetr “Ss si 
capacity in all the funds of the Teatiiuia Whe = : 
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had no interest whatever; they were not corporate mem- 

bers af all, bat a elnsa licensed (0 to apeak) by the Institute. 

Fach individual member in his corporate capacity had an 

pines a in the property of the Institute, and woald be 
tled to par 


| | in all the capital funds in the event 
of disaolution. A Licentiate had no euch power. That 
waa the essential difference. _ 

Mr, Evcwotow said he would not press the matter after 
Mr. Hall's explanation, 

By-law 23 being moved, 
Mr. Dovouasa Matmews naked whether the law of libel 
had been taken into account in this recommendation, 
There was a possibility of a point being mised in connee- 
tion with the ision that the Institute abould publish 

Tae Paruoerr: The Institute solicitors advised that we 
were perfectly justified in patting this in. 

By-laws 23, 24, and 31 hag aoe tah i put and carried, 

On By-law 42 being moved, Mu. A. H. Rew said that 
as Boards of Examinera were being appointed in several 
Colunies and other Dependencies, he thought there should 
be an addendam to this clause somewhat as follows ; 
“That the Council may appolnt Boards of Examiners in 
any Colony or Dependency of the British Crown, and shall 
from time to time make such regulations for their guidance 
and control as may appear necessary.” He was aware 
that a Board of Examiners had Ween appointed by the 
Council in + Afrien, and he was also aware that that 
Board was in considerable uncertainty as to their powers 
and as to the scope of thelr work. He thought the point 
. should be referred to in the By-law as suggested. 

Mr. Hate: I think that is perfectly sound, becanse It 
limits the power of the Council to appoint other than the 
Board of Examiners, and therefore it would give groater 
elasticity to the Council. | 

The amendment was agreed to, and the By-law aa ro- 
vised uceepted. Clauses 43 (a), 43 (6), 43 (c}, 62 (a) and 83, 


were aleo curried, 

Mr. Hani: With regard to what Mr. Heid has said 
ubont the Colonies or Dependencies, might not wo have 

wer to revise the lechnical wording, and say “ Colonics, 

ir Yemsa tas getigy: So, being. tbat eral 

r. : Ll was goin bring Oop aa A gem 

resolotion at the pee i I peer | the Council will take 
Mr. Hall's suggestion that it should be done. ia 

Tue Paempesr: I think we had better leave that to 
the solicitors, who will put the matter in proper form. I 
how move, “That the recommendations be odopted ns 
amended, and that the Council be authorised to take the 
necessary steps to carry them into effect." 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Tue Pxesnmerr: That portion of the buainess concloded, 
I hnve now to take the sense of the Meeting on the follow- 
ing point. A Requisition signed by twelve Fellows bas 
been received by the Council Sac his Bry Goneral Meeting. 
Although the Requisition is undated, it will bo necepted na 
in order, and, in accordance with By-law 60, a0 Special 
Genera! Meeting will be called. But aa the Session ended, 
under By-law 52, in the month of June, and ag a Special 
General Meeting not pro by the Council must be held 
during the Session, it followa that the earliest date at 
which a Special General Meeting can be called under this 
Reqhisition will be immodiately after the opening of the 
Seusion on the first Monday in November next. It will be 









for nt ry of two-thirds of the Fellows present ot this 
Meeting to determine whether the By-laws now proposed 
by the Council are not to be submit bo sie Briss Coumell 
until after the holding of the Special Genera! Meeting in 
November next. 


Mr. Hvuau Sraxxva, A.BC.A. [F.]: Will not you have 
to count for the two-thirds ? 

Tue Secnerany: There have been two-thirds hitherto. — 

Mr. Hane: ‘The question to be discussed at the Special 
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General Meeting requisitioned for is in effect the same 
Resolution as that whieh Mr. Willa has proposed f 

Tae Paearmenr: It is. i 

Mr. Hau: The question is whether it would be the 
desire of the Meeting that this matter should go forward 
to the Crown and the Frivy Council at once to get it 
through, or whether it should stand over till after Novem- 
ber till there has been another discussion on this aubject. 

Mr. Mrppterox: May I ask with regard to thal (I am 
taking no part in this matter one aide or the other) whether 
in any event after this notice for the meeting to be held in 
November, that meeting must be beld, and that the matter 
will have to be discussed here, and that we may be involved 
therefore in a second application to the Privy Council to 
make no second alteration. 

‘Tux Peesmest: We shall have to take the risk of that, 
[think This meeting has passed this document, and I 
will now put the question to the vote as to whether it shall 
be submitted at once to His Majesty and the Privy Council. 

Upon a show of handa a unanimous vote was given in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. H.'T, Boxxen: May I ask the Secretary what pro- 
gress is being made with the Registration Hill? 

Tue Secnerany: The Council was instructed to prepare 
a revised Charter and « new Bill to Parlinmont. They 
have revised the Charter, but the Bill is not yet begun. 

Tue Puestpent, in conclusion, announced that a Special 
General Meeting would be held on 1th July to contirm 
what had taken place that evening. 


MINUTES. 
Srecur, Gexnnat. Mestrixa, Isp Jr. 

Ata Special General Meeting summoned by the Council 
under By-law 60 and held Tueaday, 2nd July 1907, at 8 p.m. 
—Present; Mr. Thomas E. Colleutt, President, in the 
Chair ; 24 Fellows (inclading 4 members of the Council) and 
28 Associates: the Minutes of the General Meeting (Urdi- 
nary) held Monday, 24th Jane [p. 583], were tnken as read 
and sipned as correct. 

The President formally presented the Recommendations 
of the Cooncil for the Revision of the Charter and By-lawa* 
in accordance with the Report adopted by the Institute at 
the General Meeting of the 4th March 1907. 
A point being raised by Mr. A. W. 5. Cross, M.A.[ F’.), eup- 
by Mr. K. Gumimell (4.), that under By-law G1 the 
Meeting could only consider proposala and not pass resolu- 
tions, the President ruled thot it was competent to the 
Mocting to do both. 

The President referred to the resolution Mr. Herbert 
W. Willa (.4.) had given notice to move at that ea 
—viz.,** That the proposed Charter and By-lawa os amended | 
be referred hack to the Council in order that a By-law of 
the nature of the one recommended by the Meeting held on 
the 10th June be inserted in the now Charter and By-laws" 
—and read his considered ruling that, the reeolutionamount- 
ing in effect to a proposal by an Aseociate for a new By- 
law, such proposal was out of order as being contrary to 
By-law 61, which restricts proposals of this nature to the 
Council or to twelve Fellows; and that in the present cass 
tho ee only considor the recommendations eub- 
mitted he Council, 

Aclaim by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [4.), relying on Clause 28 
af the Charter, that the disability of Associates to volo on 
the By-laws did not extend to the Charter, and that there- 








fore Associates were entitled to vole on the proposed new 
the President. ¢ 


dlauses of the Charter, was disallowed by 
The various recommendations as printed on the notice- 
“© 'The proposed alferations and additions were set oat at 
jengih in tho Supplement to the Jocama. of the 1ith June 
* Seo Counsel's Opinion, p. G1) ae 








se a eee AAT Se oe 
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paper were moved from the Chair seriatim and voted upon 
singly by show of hands, Fellows only voting. 

On the motion to ingert in Clanse 2 of the Charter the 
words “a non-corpormte class of Licontintea," Mr. G. A. T. 
Middleton [4.], arguing on & misreading of the now 
Clanse 7 (a) as drafted, objected to the inaditation ol a 
permanent class of Licentintes; whereupon the President 
explaining that it was the intention of the clanze to admit 
Licontiates only within the period of twelve months from 
the granting of the revised Charter, no further objection 
was mized, and the ingertion in Clause 2-wnas agreed to: 

ci sir eream a of Clause 3 of the Charter waa 


“X propna + Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, to 
e Toading of the new Clause 7 (a) 20 na labo 
Ablenite was agree to, and the clause wos 

follows :—" Licentiates shall bo persons elected the 
Council within twelve months of the date of this present 
Charter in a manner to be preseribed by By-law. Candi- 
dates shall have attained the age of thirty years, and ot 
the date of their application for admission shall Tune eo rh 
(a) for ni lonst five successive yeara engaged as principals 
in oa cares raalrringaae babe or (b) a ‘0 Tee tha than ten 
years the study or practice of bettors to 
tha eatisfaction of the Council." 

The amendment of Clatise ) and the new Clause 9 (a) of 
the Charter were agreed to, 

On the motion of Mr. A. H. Reid [F.), Hom. See, RTA. 
for Sowh Africa, seconded by Mr. J. Mathews 
(F.], the eee resolved that the addition to Clause LO 
of the Charter ahould read “and a Licentiate the affix 
Licentiate 1.1.8.4." 

aeodhyred PRE sc eke ee aE it (a) of 
st tion b hon Elk 

a by Mr. ingion [7".] was acoepted 
hy the cadet ced auvend ts thes tea works at the end 
of iho firet sentence of the new Section IV. (a) of the 
Charter should be transposed so as to read “ throughout 
the United Kingdom, the Colonics, and India." 

The insertion of the words proposed al the commence- 
ment of By-law 8 wae agreed to, 

The ew By-law 6 (a) was agreed to. 

The insertion proposed in By-law 7 was agreed to, and 
on the motion of Mr. A. H. fteid LF), eeconded by Mr. 
Edwin T, Hall, Vioe-President, the Meeting resolved that 
the following be inserted after the word “ Secretary " in 
the third line of that By-law: “or in the cuse of u Colony 
or India through the lies ul Honorary Secretary, if any, 
os sia by the Counsell." 

ugeestion by Mr. G. A. T. Middleton [4.] to add 
“10 (al to " to the By-laws to be referred to in Hy-law 8, eo 
as to read “ Rites 5, 6 a Pel 0, and 10 (a),"" was scecpted 
by the President and 

The ae to delete the proviso to By-law 0 was 


agreed to 

Tho new By-law 10 (a) was agreed to. 

ies teraions ed in By-luw 11 were agreed to. 

ditions to By-law 12 were agreed to, 

An Gacktnest ts tas char proposed to be added to 
By-law 15, moved by Mr, J. Douglacs Mathews [F.) and 
seconded by Mr. E. A. Groning [F.), that the annual 
subscription of Licentiates be two guinens instead of ono 
ae perlne wed by the Council, ove ate mp surat, 

oe The new clanse to By- 15, 48 recom 
seri by the Council, was put to the Meeting and carried, 

The proposed insertions and alterntions in By-laws 22, 
23, roe 24 were agreed to. 

= w Bl os revised was waa agreed to 

deletion of the words “of not less than five yours’ 
ae "in By-law 42 was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr, A. H. Reid [F.), seconded by Mr. 
Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, it was resolved that the 
following wing provision be added to By-law 42: “Thad the 
Council may appoint Roards of Examiners in any Colony 





+ 
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or Depondoney of the British Crown, and shall from time 
to time make such regulations for their guidance and eantrol 
A5 TAY appear necessary.” 

The desirability of employing uniform terme throat nee 
the Charter and By-laws when rosea to the ¢ 
and — noies of the Enr by 
Edwin T. Hall and Mr. A. Reid, the Presiden 
slated that the Inetitule xolisktors world be instructed S 
his the phraseology in such cases where necessary. 

pre muda new By-laws 43 Aa 43 (b), 44 (c), 63 (a), 
waa the Forms of Declaration in By-law 83 were agreed to. 

Finally, on the motion of the President, the Meeting 
onanimous} 

Hesoren, that, ubject to the amendments made at 
this Meeting, the nesap rae ery the Council 
lor the Revision of Charter and By-lows be 
ndopte ae villian, and that the Council be 
nut to take the necessary steps to carry them 
into effect, 

The President, having announced that a requisition of 
twelve Fellows fora Special Genoral Meeting to consider 
the addition of a further By-law had been received by the 

Conneil, and that the Meeting would be daly called, went on 
bo yes “in as the Session 1906-07 terminated in June, 
an ad a Special General Meeting not proposed by the 
Couneil must be held during the Session, it followed that 
the earliest date at which a Special Genernl Meeting conld 
bas called under the requisition would be immediately after 
the opening of the Seasion in November. The President 
ruled that it would he he the majority of two-thirds of 
the Fellowa then present to determine whether the revised 
By-laws by the Council and adopted by the 
General Hody should ¢ not be submitted to the Privy Conneil 
until after the holding of the Special Genoral Meeting to 
be called in compliance with the requisition in the month 
of November, 
soins regener ensied {t was stated sie the 

y-law to be the requiaitioniats wae similar in 
nature to that tak in the motion of Mr, Herbert W. 
Wills { 4.) above referred to, 

The question being po } anielaeee to the vote, the Meeting unani- 
mously resolved that vised Charter and By-laws be 
submitted at once to the Privy Counell. 

The President having given notice that a Special General 
Meeting would be held on the 15th Joly to confirm, in 
vara with ene 54 of a Charter, the resolution 

pling the revi artor anil By-laws, the procoedi 
came to an end, and ihe Mesting separated at 9-1 7 45 patie 







Brecuut Gexmuc Meera, iva Joey. 

At a Special General Meeting, held Monday, 15th July 
1907, af 8 p.m., which had been enlled by the Council 
conformably with By-laws 60-62 to confirm the Resolution 
adopting the Revised Charter and By-laws passed at the 
Meeting of the tnd July—Present, Mr. Thomas E. Colleutt, 
Preatdent, in the Chair; 15 Fellows ( incloding 8 members 
of the Council) and 10 Assnointes,— 

Upon the Minutes of the previous Mesting boing put for 
confirmation, Mr. G.A.‘T. Middleton {.4.) objecting that so 
nuch of the proceedings recorded therein as rolnted to the 
revision of the Charter wan invalid ‘owing to an erroneous 
ruling from the Chair debarring Aseocintes from voting on 
such revision, and demanding that the record of such 
proceodings be expunged from the Minutes, the Chairman 
explained that the Minutes constituted a record of whut 

transpired, and the only question that could arise was 
as to the accuracy or sufficiency of the record: w : 
no farther objection being raised, the Minutes, which 
been previously clroulated among members, were tuken as 
"ha Glaloantohecod 

The n informed the Meeting that he had received 
a letter from Mr. (. A, 'T. Middleton tating that he liad 
taken counsel's opinion with respect to his (the Chairman's) 


MIDSUMMER EXAMINATIONS : PASSED CANDIDATES 


ruling at the Inst Mesting, and that such opinion was 
adverse to the ruling. The matier, continued the Chair- 
man, bal been carefully considered by the Conngil, and he 
had now to declare that the proceedings of the last Meeting 
were invalid, and Ghat the business for which the present 
Meeting had been called could not be proceeded with. 

The Chairman, further, in reply to members, stated that 
they would have an opportunity after the opening of the 
pew Seasion in November of raising any questions upon 
the subject of the revision of the Charter and By-laws, — 

Mr. Middleton stated that it waa his intention to bring 
forward a considerable number of amenmimenia to the 
Charter, and that he would submit those amendments to 
ihe Council in advance. 

The Chairman baving declared the Mecting ot an end, 
the Meeting rose at 8.30. 


el 


MEMORANDA FROM THE COUNCIL. 


Suggested By-law empowering Requisition for a Poll. 

Since the General Meeting of the 10th June 
the Council have given their earnest consideration 
to the recommendation of the General Body passed 
at the Meeting of the 10th June [Jovnna, 
loth June, pp. 622 syq.],and they have come to 
the conclusion that it 1s neither desirable nor in 
the interests of the Institute that a provision for 
& poll—other than that already made in By-law 62 
—éhould be made in the revised By-laws, as there 
are & number of important matters which come 
within the eategory of professional questions on 
which a decision can be arrived at only after very 
careful and detailed investigation by a small com- 
mittee, and which, therefore, it would be in every 
way undesirable to submit to the decision of the 
General Body of inembers, who from the nature of 
things could not be fully acquainted with the facts 
of the case, 


Associates’ Right to Vote on Charter: Counsel's 
(ininion 


_ The accuracy of the Chairman's ruling at the 
Special General Meeting of the 2nd July—viz., 
that Associates were debarred under Clause 28 of 
the Charter from voting on proposed changes in 
the Charter—having been questioned, the matter 
was referred by the Council to the Institute soli- 
citors, Messrs, Markby, Stewart, & Co., who sub- 
mitted the point to Mr, W. O. Danckwerts, K.C, 
The learned Counsel gave his Opinion as follows : 


* OPINION, 

_“In my opinion, Associates are entitled as of 
right fo vole on any and every question except 
only the question of making, adopting, altering, 
revising, suspending, or rescinding a By-law, 
Any vote from which they have been erroneously 
excluded is bad unless possibly it can be shown 
that in no possible event could the exclusion have 
affected the result, 

“OW. O. DAXcKWERTS. 
12th July 1907." 
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9, Cosporr Srazet, Loxpox, W., 27th July 1907. 


CHRONICLE 
THE MIDSUMMER EXAMINATIONS, 


The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
recistration as Probattoner RLBA, was held in 
London and the undermentioned provincial centres 
on the 10th and llth June. Of the 215 can- 
didates admitted, claims for exemption from sitting 
for the examination were allowed to the number 
of 45. The remaining 175 candidates were ex- 
amined, with the following results :— 





Auber ve 
Londen oa: . Tz . 8 
Belfast : es fi ] 
Birmingham =. ° 8 | 
Bristol = i fi =_ 
Cardiff . th F| 3 
Dablin 1 1 -- 
Exeter. a a —_ 
Glascow : . 2 2 —- 
Leeda . . : . 18 16 a 
Manchester la 13 5 
Newcastle 10 10 —_ 
Nottingham 4 3 q 

175 157 a7 


The passed candidates, with those exempted— 

numbering altogether 180—have been registered 

as Probationers, The following are their names 

and addresses :— 

ADAMS: Joseph; 90 Edgbaston 
Master: Mr. C. W. DT. Joynsan). | 

ADAMSON : Thomas Robert; 27 Grove Street, Nowenaile. 
on Tyne [Masters : Messrs. Boyd & Groves), 

ALLISON: William: 62 Broonrwood Road, Wandsworth 
Common, 5.W. [Mosfers: Meears. Moore & Niel], 

ALLSERROOE: Vivian Augustus; 7 New Streal, Burton- 
on-Trent (Master: Mr. Thomas Jenkins). 

ASHMAN: Herbert William; Rokeby, Coburg Road, 
Teddington, Middlesex [Master: Mr. J. Sydney 


Brochleab 

BATES: & James; 10 Alexandra Road, Southend. 
on-Sea [ Master: Mr. C, Cooke’. 

BATH: Cyril Montagu Hurle; Sandown House, Church- 
flelda, Salisbury, Wilts [Master; Mr. Fred Hath), 

sis Hubert Joseph ; 69 Shorrolds Road, Fulham, 


Road, Smethwick 





A 
= 
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BESNEH: Walter; 147 Woodborough Road, Nottingham 
(Master: Mr. A. G. Smith. 

BREERRY : Tom Stanley; Heesle Lodge, Park Villas, Round- 
hay, Leeds [Master: Mr. G. F. Bowman). 

BESWICK : : KEobert Frederick; The 1, Westleoot 
Road, Swindon, Wilts [Master : Mr. R. J. Beswick], 

BHOWNAGGREE; Nasserwanji Mancherji Merwanjl, 
Fedder Road, 

BILSON : Charles Frederick ; 59 Whitehall Park, High- 


gale, N. 

ELOUNT: Walter Stanley; “Hollybourne,” Clifton 
Terrace, Cliftonville, Margate [Master: Mr. E. J, 
Griffith]. 

BOWMAN : Dougins; Park Lodge, Park Avenue, Ronnd- 
on fe neat Leeds | Masfer: Mr. G. T ae 

BOWN John Carr; Arkholme, Kirkb ae 

Suniel Mesers. Walker, Cortor & Walker|. 

BREWIS: Samuel Hugh; Trent College, Long Eaton, 
E.8.0., Derb sok 

BRIGHOUSE; Ch ; Preseot Road, Anghion, near 

aster: Mr. F, W. Finchett). 

BRINTON : Rig ey fo Cromwell Street, Neweastle-on- 

[Master : Mr. Dennis Hill). 

iordon Leslie; 7 Cranwick Road, Stamford 
Hill, hondan; N. [ Masters: Mesara. Runtsz & Ford). 

BRUNATI: Luigi ; 26 Norland Square, Holland Park, W. 

BRYANT: Herbert Phillipa; 36 Gordon Avenue, South- 


an pion. 
BUSH: Sydney Poynta; Si. Kitts, Waldegrave Rood, 
Teddington, Middlesex (Master: Mr. K. G. Ham- 


seston | 
BUYS : (Cornelion James Alexander Kelder; 59 
Cricklade Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W. [Masters : 





Meesrs. Hubbard & Moore}. 
CHESTON : John Allford; tpg College, Hertford. 
CHIFPINDALE :. Frank Dean Bank, Guiseley 


Master: Mr. Harold Chi eiiilelae 
CHI: de ge Harry Bertram; 25 Colville Road, Bays- 
water, W. 
CLARK: Charles James Kilgour; 80 Brighion Grove, 
RE, Alfred Deasikes Lidl 
ington, near Ampthill, 
Bedfordshire. ! 
CLAYDOS ; Horace Eden Christie; 16 Greenhill Greseant, 
Harrow [ Master; Mr. F. M. Elgood). 
COLBECE : Henry; 13 Milton Place, Halifax [ Masters : 
Megars. Glendinning & Hanson). 
ress ht Leslie Wilfred; 1 Hillsboro’ Avenues, Exeter 
‘asfer: Mr. J. Archibald Lies]. 

FORD: William Clifton ; The Manse, Queen Street, 
Newton epson Devon [Masters : Meeers. G, W. Rowell, 
Wil Beats 

DANN: Wilfred 5 Green, Gravesend, Kent { Masters: 
Messrs, Thomas Dinwiddy & Sons] 

DAVIES ; John Percival ‘Wilkin ; Chepstow Fond, 

Mon. [Afaster: Mr. F. BR. Bates), 

DAVIES. Per Reginald ; rite Hotel, Barry, Glam. 
(Master: Mr. Edgar G. 0, Down 

DEABILGE : James Thompson ; “ Brookside,” Carlion, near 
Nottingham (Master: Mr. Jne. FP. Dixon), 

BEARDEN : Henry, Jon., 2 Warriner Gardens, Battersea 

Park, g.W. [Master : Mr. 0. M. Shiner}, 

DELL: Joseph William ; Laurel Wool, Hare Lane, Farn- 
com be, Godalming {faster : Mr. J, H. Rorris}. 

DICKMAN Ernest Victor ; Linden House, Berkhamsted, 


EDWARDS: Kenneth Drew; Thornton, Thurlow Park, 
Torquay [Masters : Mesnrs, Rowell, Sona & Locke}. 
BLLISON : George Sumoel: 47 Devonshire Road, Birken- 
head [Master: Mr, Thomas W. Cubbon). 
ENGLISH: Charles Arthor: Ash lea House, Sonth 
ones near Sunderland [Masier: Mr. John 
tringham]. | 


FAY: Franklin Leonard; 21 West Street, Havant, Hants 
[Master: Mr. Norman Henry 14 

FISHER: Kenneth John; co Messrs, Wolah & Nicholas, 
Architects, Moscum Chambers, Halifax [Mastera: 
Messrs. Walsh & Nicholas). 

FRANCIS: Erio Carwardino; St. Tawdrie, pst 

FRAUNDORFER: Cyril Robert ; elo G. A. T. Middleton, 

. 19 Craven Street, Strand [Master : Mr. G, A. T. 


Je 

PRAUNDORFER : Vicior Anthony; 19 Craven Street, 
Birand, o/o G. A. T. Middleton, Haq. [ Master: Mr. 
G. A. 'T. Middleton], 

GERRARD: Lawrence Allen; 17 Worsley Road, Swinton, 
Manchoster, 

GILLESPIE: William; Lynnfield, Orchard Street, Fal- 
kirk, N.B. [ Master: Mr. James Siren) 

GOLD: Hugh Andrew; “ Cosford," 30 The Avenue, 
Beckenham [Master : Mr. BR. A. Jack]. 

asa wt Pie Harry Thomas; 39 Granville Park, Black- 


GRAEME: alan Vincent Sutherland, Ingram House, 
42 Stockwell Road, Brixton, 5.W. 
GREEN: Thomas Claud Erskine; 16. Lisgar Terrace, 
Madar Kensington, W. (Masters: Messrs. Spalding & 
palding). 
REEN: Arthur Holden: 4 Somerset Road, Bolton, 
Lanes. (Master: Mr. Ernest Woodhouse}, 
GUTHRIE: Reginald Stanley; 101 Osborne Road, New- 
eustle-on-Tyne. 
HALL: George Langley Desmond; 1 Victorin Street, 
Westminster, 5.W. 
HALLETT: George Farncombe; 152 Ensatern Road, 
Brighton Master: Mr. Simeon Hunt.) 
HARVEY-GEORGE, Kenneth Chetwynd; Kingsfield, 
Jersey Road, Ilford, Eeaox [ Master : Mr. ‘L. C. Vealol. 
HEAVES: Frank Henry ; § Rock Street, Aberkenfiz, 
Glam. (Master: Mr. Jesse Hurley}. 
sails : ae Philip Chadwyek; 119 Harley Street, 
pdo 
HENDRY: Harry Dunean: 60 Herongate Road, South 
Ms ine Essex (Masters: Messrs. Banister Fletcher 


& Sone]. 
email avidly John Cecil Edward; § Argyll Road, Ken- 


sington, 

HEPWORTH « ” Philip Dalton; Linden, Somali Road, 
Weet Hampstead, 5.W. 

HESSELGRAYVE: Wastes Me Ghasetay 38 Spencer 
Flace, Leeds [M ‘aster : Mr. 

HIGGINSON : Frank; § Howard | stile (Master: 
Mr. Higginson). 

HILL: Oliver Falvey: 1 Hans Crescent Mansions, 
Knightabridge, 5.W. (Master: Mr. Wm. Flockhart 
HILL: Claode Edgar; Hylstone, Collegiate Cresnnit 

Sholield [Master : Mr. ‘AE. Tarvell). 
seeders Joseph Richard ; 48 Coniston Road, Muswell 


HOWARD : Stanley Boothby ; 105 Chutham Street, Liver- 
pool [Masters : Mecars. Willink dk Thicknesse). 
gihilat John Liberty; ~ Farringford," Northwood, 


HOYLE. Henry Armitage; Laurel Villa, Armley, 
Muaater : Nir. G. W. Atkinson). 2 ie 
Hi HES: Vernon Hogh : i} High Street, Sandgate, Kent. 
HYDE: Henry Duncan; “Elmore,” Elmstead Road, Bex- 
i H Derby 
#3 Howe Stree 4 
ae Widdows). e t [Master : Mr. 
JACK : George Edmund; 61 Durham Hoad, East Fine] 
N. [Master : Mr, Durward Brown). 
eg serosa ira Gomer; “ Islwyn," Carla | 
ryatwyth 
JESSOP: Bernani - Bank Cottage, Kimbe Nobbi. 
(Master; Mr. J. P. Dixon). =~ sigclim 
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JONES: William Harold; Woodbury, 24 Sunnyside Itoad, 
Hornsey Lane, B. [Masters : esars, Ridge & Way- 


uth), 

KALTENBACH: Albert Frederick;_@0 Harberton Road, 
Highgate, §. 

BAY: John William; The Square, Kingsbarna, Fife, N.E. 
[ Masters: Mesars. C. Ower Co.]. 

KELLETT: William Arthur; Craig Lea, Weatwood 
Avenue, rates Middlesbrough, Yorks [Masters : 
Maecars. Kit é& Leo. 

KENNEDY: James Sheriff; 79a Vietorin Street, Belfast 
[Master: Mr. T. H. Tulloch). 

KINGSTON: George Wilfred: c/o Mr; Richard Hall, 
Maaonie Chambers, Bangor, N. Wales [ Master: Mr. 


Richard Hall}. 
ENAPP-FISHER : Siete iene, 2 Strathmore Gardena, 


Kensington, W. 

KNOWLES: Joseph Russell; 21 Benthal Road, Stoke 
Newington, N. {Master : Mr. J. William Stevens], 
LANE: Nathaniel Montague; Waldron House, Forton 

Road, Gosport (Master: Mr. J. W. Walmlale 
LATHBRIDGE: Staughton Charles; 7 South i Pak, 
Ham N.W. [Master : Mr, Prederia Ham: 


LEIGH: ae 1 Balfour Road, Southport, Lancs 
Master: Mr. Jessa Horefall). 

LINTON: Leonurd; Ashfield Villas, Orbridgo Lane, 
Stockton-on-Tees (Master: Mr. W. H. Linton]. 

ih Humphrey Thornton ; 30 Gledhow Gardens, 


Lucas. Arthns Pdi yc Park House, rg Lone 

[ Masters Parker & Raymond nin) 
MACAULAY = William; 119 Kenmure Street, Fo 
shields, Glasgow [Masters : Mesera. Thomson & 
Bandilands 


J. 

McCLINTON: Arthur Norman: Rosaville, Windsor Park, 
Belfast, Ireland [Master : Mr. Vineent Craly}. 

McCONNELL: Thomas Herbert: Ingram House, Stock- 
well Road, 8. W. 

McDOWELL: Cecil Thomas; Trelawney, Brondesbury 
Mark, Cricklewood, N.W. 

McILVEEN - Samoel; Glenside, Bangor, Co. Down 
[Afaster: Mr. W. J. W. Hoome]. 

MARCHANT : Frank Oliver: Bolds' Shaves, Woodchureli, 
Ashford, Kent [Master : Mr. Ernest Newton). 

MARTIN: Henry Hay; 187 Burnt Ash Road, Lee, 8.8. 

MASON : George Harry ; 34 Gilnon Road, Bolton [ Master: 
Mr. Frank Freeman). 

MATTHEWS: John Bredel ; 10 Owkfield Road, Newport, 
Mon: (Master: Mr. George GC. Halliday}. 

MAYHEW: Alfred Emest; 51 Great Ormond Street, 


JONES: Thomas Alfred; Bryngw 
[Masters : Messrs. Davies & Son 

JONES: William Snes eel 
Caerleon Koad, Xe 


Bloomsbury, W.. [Master : Mr. Horace Porter). 
MENZIES : Allan; Mulrlea, Forres, N.B. [Masters: 
arn. Tose Macbeth}. 
METOME Willlam; 78 Lineoln Street, Wakefield 
[ Master: Mr. J. Vickers Edwards}. 
MIDDLETON : Alfred Everitt: Aightleld, 
K: Stanley Russell ; a7 Church | Sr eeian, 
NW. [Maater: Mr, G. Poroy Pratt], 
: Vietor William ; Kingsgate, 199 King's Road, 


a Reading, Berks | Master : ‘Mr, W. G. A. Hambling). 

MOBBS: Hedley Adams; The Laurels, Oulton, near 
Lowestoti (Master: Mr. J. W. ray 

phe ty gather Hiamilion; 10 Campden House 

Road, Lon W, 

MONKMAN : Harold: 86 Bishopthorpe Road, York 
(Masters: Messrs, Hornsey & Monkman).. 

MONTGOMERY : Wm. Howat; Bt Phillans, Wormit-on- 
Tay, Fifo (Masters; Messrs. J. Lowe & 'T. M. Cappon). 
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MOON : ec ae Pine 130 Seymour Place, Bryanston 
Square, London, W. [ Masier: Mr. A. L. Bond). 

MOORE: John; Arumah, Princetown Road, Bangor, Co, 
Dawn [Masters : Messrs. Blackwood & J ury]. 

ge 5 Alexander Francis; The High House, Brook 


MOREISS : Gordon ; Stonebridge, Blackboys, Sussex. 

MOUNTFORD: Edward Wallis; 11 Craven Hill, Lan- 
caster Gate, W. 

NORRIES: Ernest Bower; Rosemore, Clayton Avenue, 
Didebury, Munehester (Master: Mr. G.- Harold 


France). 

NORTON: Bernard George ; The Manse, Albert Street, 

Rugby [Mosters: Messrs. Quick & Leol, 

O'NEILL: George Gordon; Florenceville, Bangor, Co. 
Down [Master : Mr, W. J. W. Roame}. 

FAGE: Thomas Alexander; 14 Ravensbourna Terrace, 
South Shields, 

PALMER: James; 180 Balla Pond Road, Islington, N. 
[ Master : Mr. W. oO. Milne}. 

PAREER: Thomas Abel; 37 Hall Street, Colne, Lanes. 

PECEHAM: Arthur Reginald ; 2 Stanley Koad, Wimble- 


PEDLEY: ‘Eniest William; 61 Wilfred Street, Derby 
[Masters: Messrs, Wright & Thorpe]. 

PHILLIPS: Rees: re, Parson's Green, Folham, 
BW. | Master : Mr, A. Saxon Snell]. 

matt Percival Oates; 46 College Grove Road, Wake- 


Al ; Harry Stewart; 6 Talbst Houses, Blackheath, 


POLLOCE: Charles Lyle; 28 Monnt Pleasant Square, 
Hanelagh, Dublin. 

FRIDDLE: William, Jun.; 4 Sumairn Road, West 
Hampstead, H.W, [Master : ane W. L. Trant Brown}, 

PRIESTLEY: Ronald Henry (; Thorneholme, 
Robin Hood's Bay, Yorks. Tat r. G. 8. French). 

Soden Albert Victor; 126 Hesthlaigh, Halifax 
(Master : Mr. A. G. Dalzell], 

PRYNNE : Shorard John Howard; 40 Gunterstone Koad, 
West Eensingion, W. 

RANGER: Edgar; London & County Bank Honse, High 

Hf ees ant: Bucks [Masters : Messrs. Kirkham, Burgess 


RRITH: ahiraader Murray; 61 Irvine Place, Aberdean 
(Masters: Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie}. 

ROBERTSON: Frederic William; clo Mesers, Herbert. 
Baker & N , The Rhodes Buildings, Cape Town 
[Afasters : Moar. Herbert Baker && Masey]. 

ROBERTSON: Godfrey Alan Keith; Ardmacoragh, Hagh- 
enden Avenue, Belfoat [Master : Mr. Wm. J. W. 


ROBERTSON : Aletander Winton; Glen Caree, Chalk. 
well Avenue, Westelifl, Essex | Afaster: Mr. Maule), 
ROBINSON: Alfred Douglas; 20 Beacon Hill, Camden 


ROBINSON: John Peter; 14 Rossmore Avenue, Ormean 
Road, Belfast {Master: Mr. J. St. J. Phillipa}. 

ROUTLEDGE: Harold Easton Clucas ; “ Ballure,” Harm- 
acy, Isle of Man (Master: Mr. Frank Cottle}. 

SAUNDERS: Robert John Wing ; Kingsley House, Old- 
field Park, Bath. 

SHAW: William Henry; * Glenwood," Stockton rook, 
Stoke-on-Trent | Master: Mr. Wm. Campbell). 

SRanEE Cecil Edward; 36 Clifton Gardens, Maida 


¢, W. [Master : Mr. Chatles Rutloy]. 
6 Cheat Rona, Bristol 


SKINNER: Cedrie George ; 
‘Master: Mr, W. 5. Fig 

SLATER: John Alan; 11 St John's Wood Park, N.W, 

SMITH: George William; 54 Kent Street, Jnrrow-on- 
ee [ Mianters : Mesers. White & Stephenson). 

SMITH: Harold; $4 Market Place, Long Eaton, Notting- 
ham | Master: Mr. John F. Dodd). 


4p 
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SMITH: Hugh Priestley; University College, Gower 


Street. 

SMITH: Joseph; The Heights, Revidge Road, Plackborn 

(Masters : Messra, Cheers & Smith}. 

SMITH: Wallace; * The Knoll,’ Lenion Sands, Notting- 
ham (Master: Mr. Fredk, Ball). 

SPARROW: Arthur John; Coxley Vicarage, Wells, 
Sotnerset. 

STEDMAN: William Bernard; 54 Althelstan Toad, 
Cliftonville, Margate (Master: Mr. E. J. Griffith). 

STEIN : Lewis ‘Henry Samuel; 14 Bedford Place, Hnssell 


mire, W.C. 
SUGDEN: Albert Joweti; 16 Elvey Sireet, Waketield, 
Yorks Master : Mr. E. P. Peterson), — 
SUTCLIFFE: George Mitchell; Lynd House, Greetland 
Lon asters: Messre. Jackson & Fox}. 
TAY sate Herbert Gilbertson ; Ingram Howse, Stockwell, 
W. [ Master: Mr. A.W. S. Cross}. 
THOMAS: William Henry; Engle Hotel, Swindon 
feromiaete Rennie Bishops & Fisher). 
THOMS: William George; 156 Alfreton Road, Notting- 
ham Master: Mr. Frederick Bath). 
TOYE: Frederick Charles Langrish; 4 Maryland Road, 
Wool Green, N. (Afosfer; Mr. G, D. Stevenson). 
TRINDER: William Meyrick, 187 Parkdale Koad, Plom- 


sien. 
TYTE: Gilbert t ee i} Heatheote Street, Mecklen- 


wart Stour Harold Gerard; 77 Whitegnie Drive, 


Blackpool [Afaster : Mr. P..T. W 


WALKER: Richard; Holm#hurst, Sarak eer 
Thomas ; County Couneil Oftlees, St. Mary's 


WALEEE: 
Gate, Derby Master : «1G. H. Widdows 
Walls, Berwick-on-T weed 


WALLACE: An rew; 22 Quay 
[Mfaster; Mr. John B. shail 
WATKINS: Archibald Horace: 124 High Street, South- 
Emaex { Masters : Mezars. Grotnhalgh 
& Brockbank]. 
ee Villa, Aldebert 
Terrace, South Lambert Road, 8. 


end-on-Sea, 
WATSON: Vivian Michael; 
WESTON: Clement Ebenezer ; rhe. ‘Laurels, Rother- 
Geld, Sassex (Master: Mr. C. H. Strange). 
WHITEHEAD: Edgnr Joseph William: 7 Finsbury 
Square, K.C.[ Masters: Mosera. Hodson & Whitohead). 
KINSON: Geoffrey Francis Murmy; 57 Cheniston 


Gardens, Kensington, W, 
WILLIAMS: Stanley Hurst ; Westholme, Clarkehouse 
e- Luneashire 


Sheffield [ Maslers: "Messrs. W. EH. 


& Sons], 
WILLIAMSON: Edwin L., 164 Union Flace, Locheo, 
Dundee [Masters: Messrs. Johnston & Raxter}. 
WILSDOR ; oe Thomas ; 52 Heresford oad, High- 
: Mr. Sidgecy V. North]. 
roa Langdale - 19 Daisy Bank, Halifax 
EMeniaes Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son). 
WILSON: Jomes Frederick; “ Manhattan," Thorold 
Road, [ford Resex | Master: Mr. 0. J. Dawson). 
WOLLOCOMBE: John Roger; Ingram Howse, Stockwell 
Koad, London, &.W. 
YOUNG: Charles Alfred; 51 Station :Avenue, Sandown, 
lale of Wight [Masfer: Mr. John J. Hartan). 
YOUNG: Roland Keith; Frognal Lodge, Frognal, Hamp- 


bE, i. W, 


The Intermediate Examination qualifying for 
registration ag Student Ji.8.4. was held in 
London and the undermentioned provincial centres 
on the 10th, lith, 14th, and id4th June. Ono 


hundred and seventy-five candidates were examined, 
with the following results ;— 
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SNaniber 
Examione) Passi Eelegatel 
London - . 107) iwtité‘aT . 60 
Bristol . . . . ik = th * 7 
Cardiff r : : hi] a - =| 
Dablin ‘ : -. 1 z t) 
Exeter. c= : | Le 1 = 
Leeds . . Js. bt a cl 
Manchester ; MW; : i 
Neweasstle . . wi. 7 . — fl 
17587 a3. 
The » candidates, who have been registered 


as Students, are as follows, the names being given 
in order of merit ss placed by the Board of 
Examiners :— 


PURCHON: William Sydney (Probationer 1s05]; 6 
Moring Eoad, T Common, §.W. [Masters : 
Mesars. Brodrich, Lo » & Walker}. 

WEIGHTMAN : Fred Norman [Probattengr 1902}; 045 
Manor House Road, Neweastle-on-T'yne [ Afastera: 
Mesera. Oliver, Leeson, & Wood]. 

McLEAN : Archibald John Chottan [Profafioner 1004] 5 

Benwyvie," Laneaster Road, Brighton [ Masters: 
ica: Oukden & Hawker). 

MERRIMASN : Harold Ian [Profationer 1014]; 27 Young 

E. Guy 


Sireei, Kensington, W. [Master: Mr. 
Dawber]. 

WARREN: H » [Probationer 1005); 78 Chart 
ton Street, ey Square, N.W. ara ea Mr. J. 
Moore-Smith]. 

STUBBS: Edward Woodhouse ‘ioner 1 


darian House, College . = Norwieh Broad 
Mir, W. J. Donham 

HAGELL: Frederic William [Probuftioner 1905); 32 
Harberton Road, Whitehall Pork, WN. (Masters: 
Mer. W. Dunn & Rh. Watson], 

UNDERWOOD : grad Francis Gilbert [Probationer 
1806); Dartford Bond, March, Cambs [Afuster: Mr, 
F. Bunielt Ward). 
BMITH: Edwin [Probatimer 1906); 34 Nene Parade, 
Wisbech, Camba {Master : Mr, ¥. Burdett Ward]. 
CRANFORD: Willa courage pectin homer 104); Kings. 
cliffa, Woodberry Down, F bury Park, N. [Master : 
Mr. A... Prentice). 

JONES: Lowis Farewell [Probafioner 1903); Brinley, 
ape » Surrey (Masters: Mesara. Gi. Ki. Crickmay de 


BTELFOX: Arthur Wilson [Probationer 104]; 3 Chlorine 
Gardens, Malone Iond, Belfast {[Moster: Mr. W. J. 
Fennell}. 

TASKER: William Wait [Probationer 1903]; 28 | 
Gardens, Jesmond, Neweastle-on-Tyna ralaster se. 
Andrew KE. Tasker’. 

WELCH ; Herbert Arthur [Probationer 1904) ; 78 Charrn 
ion Street, Oakley Square, N.W. [Master : Mr. iy 
SooreSraith. 

LOVELUCK: Edward [Probationer 1006); Sunnyside, 
Bridgend | Master: Mr. P. J. Thomas). 

TAYLOR: Samuel Pointon [Probationer 1003) : 


Bank 5 ve 

Btreet, Hanley, N. Staffs (Master: We As 
Baynesi. 

SHANKS: Norman Fraser [Probationer 1906): 18 Skerton 

Road, Old Trmfford (Masters; Measra. C. K. & T. 0. 


Mayor]. 
MORLEY: Francis Henry [Protationer 1906); 14 Lincoln 
Street, Leicester (Master: Mr. 8. Porkins Pick). 
FOGGITT: George Herbert (Probafioner L907) 
Poms} Yeadon, near Leeds [Musier: Mr. obeys 
}. 
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LUDLOW: William Henry [Probationer 1889]; 83 Ele- 

eee Road, Clapham Common, §&.W, (Master: Mr. 
| w Murra i 

MOLE : Herbert William [Prohadioner 1904): 49 Warring 
ton Hoad, Newcastle-on-Tyne [Masters : Sears: 
Hicks & Charlewood)}. 

GREEN: John William [Probationer 10905]: 115 Rock 

. 4d. Potter). 


Street, Pitamoor, Sheffield [Master : Mr. 

PLUMLEY: Donald John Grant [Prohationer 1904): 
Derrystone, T yndall's Park Road, Clifton, Briatol 
[Mfaster: Mr. F. Bligh Bond), | 

ROSS: Hogh Alexander (Proiafioner 1904): 114 Godol- 
phin Road, W. (Master; Mr. H. Chatfei d Clarke). 

BOYD: James Stirling [Proiationer 1906); 19 Waverley 
Gardens, Crossmyloof, Glaspow. 

COX : Herbert (Probatione 107}; 1 Mecklenburgh Street, 
Mecklenburgh W.O. 

BENNETT : Thorol "LProbationer 1905); 20 Darnloy 
Road, Gravesend [Master : Mr, E. J. Bennett}. 

RITCHIE-FALLON: Walter Adolphus [Probationer 
1906); G2 Beresford Road, Canonbury, N. [Master : 
Mr. A. Dixon], 

GRAVENOR : Harold James [Probationer 1849); 
Sydenham Park, Sydenham, 8.E. | Masfer: Mr. 1 


HASTIE: Thomas L. [Probationer erst: 148 Whitehill 
Street, Dennistown, Glasgow [Master: Mr. John 
Fairweather). 

POWELL: Herbert Cecil | Probaliomer 1905]; Boer 

Buxton [ Master: Mr. W. EK. 


berg,” Lightwood Ronac 
Bryden). 
GAY : James Henry [(Probationer 1905) ; Ravensworth, 
Monreith Road, E. Cutheart, Pa ie [Masters : 
exer. Campbell Douglas & A. N. Paterson). 
RODGER Will Ashton (Probetioner 14); # Conway 
pint rig yee ba [Mastera: Messrs. G. E. Halliday & 
MULKEADY : Paul William (Probationer 1901]; 68 Dyne 
se Brondeshury, N.W. » (Afasters: Mezers. Pogin & 


ugin'. 

ert 3 Paths LPreobationer 1005); 12 Alhany Terrance, 
Vietoria Road, Lockwood, Huddersfield [Masters : 
Messrs, W. J. Morle oy & Bon), 

LAFONTAINE: Philip Cart de [Probationer 1903); 40 
Albert Court, South Kensington, 8.W. [Master : Mr. 
E.. Guy Dawber}. 

eae an David Lang (Probatiourr 1905): 47 Upper 

Park Road, Partita N.W. (Masters: Messrs. 

George Baines & Son). 

RHODES: Wilfrid Craven [Probationer 1905); 01 Ookley 
sede Cheleen, 5.W. [MWasier: Mr. H. Clapham 


THOMAS: Hugh LProhofioner 1901]; 54 Honter Street, 
Brunswick Square, W.C. [Master: Mr. W. A. 


JUDD: Fr Stanley Gordon | Probationer itech 
7, Claremont Road, Windsor [Afaster: Mr, 5. MM. 


| 
BELL: William [Probationer 1905); Preston Hall, Annam, 
AB. [Afoater: Mr, P. EB. Pearce Edwards). 
FAWE) : William -[Prefhationer}; “The Warren," 


Canoe, Macclesfield [Master: Mr. C. Husaell 


L . 

WILSON: Frederick Candelen A. [Probationer 1004); 
7 York Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham [Masters: 
Measra. Fissox & Goodman 

ISAAC: William John Probationer 1004]; 72 Hewsey 
Sireet, Warrington [.Waster: Mr. 8. P.-Sileock). 

PETO: pani tele Probationer ad 

Vienrage, asters : Messrs. Lan 

SUTCLIFFE : Hartley [Protationer 1006); Low Fold 
Farm, Bolton, Bradford, Yorks (Masters: Messra. 
Walker & Collinson). 






Bt. James's 
dé Simpson). 


XAMINATIONS: PASSED CANDIDATES 


NEWBERY: Charles J Probationwer 1904) 5 Forest 
View, Batile, Sussex {Afaster : Mr. P, H. Trek, 
BELL: Douglas (Proiationer 1908); 61 Gladstone Sireet, 
Scarborough [ Master: Mr. Herbert Davis]. 
BENTLEY: Sydney George (Probationer 1H] | ; Mona 
Terrace, Farsley, Leeds { Master; Mr. A, | ‘a 
BIRKS: Ellis Rawson [(Probationer 1M); 40 
_ Street, Sheffield (Master: Mr. C. B. Flockton). 
BLAKEY: William George (Probationer 1902); 4 Aion 
Terrace, Sunderland [Maaster: Mr. Geo, T. Brown]. 
BROCK: Alan St. Hill LProdationer 1905); “Haredon,” 
N. Cheam, Surrey (Master: Mr. Sidney K. J. Smith). 
BURNETT : Frederick Wandlnss [Prohationer 1908); 
12 Tanybryn Street, Aberdare, Glam. [Masier: Mr. 
E. W. Burnett). 
EURR: Frederick Maloolm | Probationer 1004); Terlings, 
icant Hornsey Hise, N.[ Moster: Mr. BR. Creese 


artisan |. 
BURTON: : William John 15 gegen 1005) ; 115 Erlanger 
Road, New Cross, 8 
CHAIEKIN : Benjamin FDrobationer 106]; 47 he Pa 
Street, Norton Folgate, NE. [Master - Mr. M. E. 


Collins}. 

CHAPMAN: Richard Thwaite [Probationmer 1004]; sf 
reese iach Street, Bolton, Lancs. [Afaster; Mr. 1 
Smith 


J 
COGHLAN ; Owen [Probationer 1904); Glendale, King's 
Road, Cheltenham ([Mfastera: Messrs. Prothero & 

Phillott}, 
CROOKE: Herbert Allen [Prohationer 1905); #4 Gold- 
smith Avenue, Acton, W. { Master: Mr. J. A. Souttar]. 
DAWSON: Howard Day [Probationer 1004); 4 Doyle 
Koad, Upper Tooting, 5.W. [Masier: Mr. A. W. 


DUBRCAN: m WVilliam Tees [Probationer 1901) ; Ingle Nook, 
Rochdale [Masfer: Mr. H. Perey Adams). ae 
FARROW : George F inald [Probationer 14M); 40 Hill- 
side Rowd, Streatham Hill, 8.W. [Masters : Mesars. 
Ham & Sons], 
: Jamea Sirnton [Probationer 1908); 35 Lin- 
een be Inn Fields, W.C. [Masters ; Mesers. W. Dunn & 
FINNING: Pe eaanad John (Profationer 1008)];. * Sand 
Rock,” Pinhoe, Exeter (Master: Mr. F. J. oe. 
HEPPEL: Francis Henry (Probationer 1908); 27 
George's Square, Worcester (Master: Mr. A, n. 


Parker}. 
HICKS: Lancelot Joseph [Probationer 1908]; Froth 
HN ne Rein Weybridge, Surrey (Master: Mr. Andrew 


HOLLE, Be Wilfred |Probationer 1004]; New House, 
Gravesend, Rent [Masters : Messrs. Stratton & Lnena), 

JAQUES: Richard [{Probationer 1904]; The Woodlands, 
Harrogate | Master: Mr. Bentley]. 

JOHNSON ; Willinm Harolil [Probationer 1002) ; ae 
Awinley Road, Wigan | Masters: Messrs. W. B. J 
& Gon). 

KAY : George Alexander A Strong rina 1902) ; 2 Kensington 
Avenue, Douglus, Isle of Man [ Manter : Mr. Geo. 


Ray 
KESTEVEN: Leofric [Probationer 1690); Arondale, 
Schubert Road, Putney, 5.W. [Afaster: Mr. BE. EB. 


Fetch 

MIDDLETON: : Vibert [(Probationer 1900); 20 ig 
Avenue, Newenstle-on-Tyne (Master; Mr. 
Errington), 

MURPHY: Henry John [Probationer 1005]; ¢/o A. Hill, 

.. 22 George's Street, Cork. 

NASH; “Bernard Owen [Probationer 1908); 2 Buxton 
Road, Brighton [Master : Mr. Leslia W. Green). 

NEWBOUND : Albert Everard [Prebationer 1905); Chat- 
ham House, Chatham Street, Newark [ lasters: 
Mesers. Sheppard & Lockton). 
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ODDY: George Reginald ria ee 1904); Stone 
, Northownum, nx. 

O'REILLY: Herbert Wilson | Probationcr 1905); 4 High 
Street, Devizes [ Master: Mr. E. J. Jones}. 

PARE : Edward [Probationr 1903): 24 Peel Street, Sun- 
derland | Master: Mr. Jos. Spain}. 

POOL: Stanley [Probationer 1002); Hartley Wintney, 
Winehtield, Hanta [Masfer: Mr. A. G. Bond) 

POPE: Thomas Campbell ( Probationer porvin 7 Emiyn 
Villaa, Emtyn Road, Shopherd's Bush, W. {Maaier : 
Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenieon). 

SAMUELS: Edward Perey Proctor (Probationer 1905) ; 
Edentield, Llanlairfechan, N, Wales | Master: Mr. 
H. GL. North]. 

SOUSTER: Charles Leslie |Probationer 1905): 8 Hi : 
Street, Gorleston, Gt. Yarmouth [Masfer: Mr. H. 


Arnett. 

STEWART: Douglas William 102}; 174 
Weat Green Ttoud, sat Moparts HN. (Master: 
Mr. Arnold §. Tayler 

1001); Avenne 


TEMPLE: Eric Edwa  Poototonee 
Lodge, Highview Road, sn A S.E. [Masters : 
‘[Prodationar 1OO4T; 25 


(ieo, Baines & So 
WALTON : 
errace, eweustle-on-Tyne [ Maz. 
dere: Mesara. Liddle & Hrowne). 


Arthur Reginald 
Osborne Ti Gosforth, 
WHITAKEE: Vivian Stanworth LProbationer 1; 
Musgrove Road, Telegraph Hill, 8.E. [ Masters : Mossers. 
] 


Shaw & V 

WINTER: Ceell Reynilds [Probationer 108); High 
Street, Hocknall Torkar Notts. [a (Master : Mr. W. 
Dymock Frait). 


The following student having passed through 
the three years’ course at the School of Architeo- 
ture, University of Liverpool, has been exempted 
from sitting for the Intermediate Examination, 
and has been admitted Student RILBA.: 
LYON : Maurice [Probationer 1906); 35 Perham Road, 


West Kensington, W. { Masters: Messrs. Lanchester 
& Hickardal. 





Final and Special. 


‘he Final and Special Examinations qualifyi 
for candidature aa Associate B.IB.A. were held 
in London from the 20th to the 28th June. One 
hundred and five candidates were admitied. Of 
these thirty-four passed; the remaining seventy- 
one failed to satisfy the Board, and were relegated 
in various subjects. Tha following are the names 
and addresses of the passed candidates :— 


BRENTNALL : Harold Perey (Special Examination) ; 151 
Clapton Common, N. 

BROWN : Henry (Special Examination); 75 Albert Hond, 
Alexandra Park, 8 ets 

CLARE : aioittnes Walter [Probationer 102, Student 
104} ; Itow, Twickenham 

CLARKE : with inn ~Thomas (Probationer 11, Student 
10M): 00 Sheil Road, Li 

CLOUTING : Charles avons ig 8 1h), Sindent 
1902); Cartron, Granville Severus 

COLLINGTON: Froderick Edwin [ Probationer 1sds, 
Student 1605); 10 Welbeck Street, Nottin 

CROSBIE ; Lawrence Stanley | Probotioner 1605, Sindent 
1903); Hathmore, W raltom: on-the-Hill, Surrey. 

EDMONDS ; Leonard William (Probationer 1903, Student 
1006]; 32 Old Park Avenue, Ni Iitingwle Lane, s.W. 

GOLDSMITH: George Hari 10), Student 
1005); 63 Faulkner Street, Manchester. 
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GREEN: Walter Godfrey [Spretat Examination]; 3 
Heathfield Koad, Acton, ¥ 

HILL: Alfred prebedae Line, Student M0); 11 
Thornton Lidige Hoad, Huddersfield, 

ey aes Wiliam David {Special Exramination); 

6 Parade, Carmarthen. 

KENYON: Arthur William [Prosaoner O01, Siwelent 
1005); 7 Gratton Road, West Kensingto n, W. 

LEITH: George Esslemont Gordon (Probationer LEM, 
Si izi 1900); 23 Cathcart Road, Routh Keneingtan, 


LOVELD : Perey Wells [Probationer 1900, Student 1902) ; 
Parliament Chambers, Great Smith ‘Street, S.W. 
MOFFAT: ‘Walter Goldstraw , 








1004) Bridge End, Barnstaple, 
erage Harry [ Special Examination] ; 16 Pride Hill, 


PHILLIPS : : fools A niet 1606, Student 
1905]; 22 Gold Tops, Newport, Mon, 

PORTER: Henry Arthur {Probafioner 1900, Strecent 
1X04); High View Avenue, Grays, Esaex. 

PROCTER : John Clifford [Prodationer oi Student 


ease Honse, 20 Quoen ISOL ee W.C, 
nowt 2A ses ict emi Student 1903) ; 
*k Bobo Fowl worth. 
SCAIFE: Ate Old to Foc yaa 1905, Student 1003]; 
88 Chorley Old 
SPENCE: Herbert 3 al (Protatéomer 1902, Student 
1904]; Bank one Nor Bhiokts. 
STOCKDALE: > William 1000, Sindent 


1903); 19 Reppon T: North Shields. 

: errmace, N 

TALL: Hobert John [Probafioner 1900, Student aii 
7 The Grove, Gravesend. 

rae ce Arthur [Probationer 1896, Student — 

ons, Westhnry-on-Trym, Bristol. 

THACKER: Alfred Dennis [Special Examination): 88 
Newhall Street, Eamets 

TRACEY: Bernard David [Profatiener 1896, Student 
1901); Caledonia, ec irall albhadenirg 

WHI EAD: William [Probalioner 1905, Student 
en ae Harehills Avenue, cme 

WID : Arthur Reginal rodationgr 1 
Student 1906); 6 Millatone Tne, ¥ibebater = 

WILKINSON: Leslie [Profatoner 1001, Student LPO} 
3 Havenshourne Gardens, Weat Ealing, W. 

YEO: Samuel Arthur Spear [Probationer 1908, Siudent 
lfiM|; Glen-Exe, Alphington Road, St. Thonina, 


The following table shows the number of failures 
in each subject among the seventy-one relegated 


candidates in the Final Examination :-— 
I. Design fe - » 4&6 
IL. Moutdings and Ornaments = - 46 
IL. Building Materials = , si: gat one, CO 
Ri Principles of H P + f 88 
V. Specifications . - » 84 
VL Construction, Foundations. be. F . 
VIL. Construction, Jron and Steel, fe. . 38 


Certificate Exempting rom the Preliminary, 

On the recommenilation of the Board of Ex- 
aminers, the Council have reaclyed that the Junior 
School Examination Certificate af the University 


of London shall be secepted as | 
the Institute Preliminary Ecamineueae © a 
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The R.I.5.A. Examinations in South Africa. 

Mr. G. A. H. Dickson [7], in a Paper on “ The 
Qualifying Examinations of the R.LB.A. in South 
Africa,” read recently before the Transvaal Inati- 
bute of Architects [seq p. S83], anys :— 


The public, speaking generally, are led by the profession, 
and the tuste of the he publi ig formed to wm great extent by 
what is provided for them, and by what they see around 
them in their daily tieibe or than by any conscious effort 
of education. The stimulating effect on the ihe pepuiar 
therefore, must mean a general levelling up of the popular 
taste in architecture and kindred subjects. 
standard of education in the public and the Y asiea 
will, we may confidently hope, prevent in the future many 
of the vulgarities in architecture for which the principal 
towne In South Africa are now unfortunately notorious. 
There can be lion doubt that the profession in South Africa 
in Lissa apg been discredited, and that architecture has 

from certain nondescript adherenta who have 
neither the technical training nor the general education 
which org neeessary in this as in all other liberal pro- 
fesaions. ‘The effect of the Institute Examinations will be, 
in time, the elimination of these. It ia to be hoped, 
therefore, that the Government and the Transvaal Uni- 
versity College will be able and willing to collaborute 
with the Transvaal Institute of Architects in the cans of 
higher education in architecture in South Africa. 

[it would be a worthy object for one of our millionaires 
with wide artistic sympathies. who has shown an appre- 
elation of ari, arch . orl architecture in Europe, if he 
would espouse this cause in South Africa, and institate at 
the Transvaal University a chair of architecture. There 
is a chair of architecture at Melbourne University, anid, of 
COmreG, at various Universitios in England, A Bill bas 
pose and iis more than probable that in the 

uture it will be introduced in the Imperial Parlia- 
ren instituting some form of compulsory examination 
a Tegistmation for architects, and these Examinations by 

the Inatitute are preparing the way for such ultimate 

legistation, No doubt the Colonies would follow the 
example of the Home country in this matter, and the 
institution of this qualifying examination in the Colonies 
isu etep forward. No living or national architecture can 
be created in « country without a knowledge of the history 
and philosophy of the art, in addition to the technical 
requiroiments which are necessary “au architecture in 
common with civil engineering. We hope that, in time, 
there will be developed in South Ahioas rn aia distinet and 
shavaoleriisie. We pes conditions yous pee ar ea 
gest a departoro from the European todels, und there 
undoubtedly « ten dens the more intelligent archi- 
tects in South Afrien to evolve designe, whether secular or 
ecelostastion!, that have some characteristic feature sug- 

by a. wide knowledge of our art and an apprecia- 
tion of our roquirements. ... . 

The Royal Institute will in future not only insist on 
certain aitsinmenta, bat, which is very important, they 
will put » definite face value on those attainments. Under 
present conditions a man may have had o most expensive 
training in his , but bow are the poblie or the 

to iemese ie walas * A A man cannot go about aaying, 
“T waa a pari) of so-and-so, the well-known architect, and 
ES eatning ie been of such-and-such a character.” In 
my own Sela wana pigll of ‘the lake Georges Palinand 
Street, R.A. and of Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.A, When 
I went into the world, unless I had passed the Royal 
Institute Qualifying'Hxamination, 1 should for all pease 
purposes in the eyes of the public have been on the same 
footing ad, any, ihe office boy who was thore at the same 
rs eae haha a matter of fact, ia at this moment, 

I believe, practising in a small way aa an architect in 












London, ‘These are domestic details, but they serve to 
illustrate the necessity for oor making an effort as a pro- 
fession to get into line with the other liberal professions 
one result of which would be the constitution of what 
have etn eae Be AS leer rpm er for a 
who have through the preparation, an: 
who have been suceessfol in passing the ordained qualify- 
ing examinations of the profession. That the existing 
condition of affairs has worked altogether aneatiafactorily 
I do not contend; it has perhaps played into the hands of 
men with well-known numes owing to the novudeere prick of 
the younger men having no official ber mest and bet 
ity to the publie is mot cont 
that the Institute Examinations will discover whether a 
man has the gills necessary for a grest architect; it only 
qunarantees chat ho has the technical and general 
education to enable him to practise. Uf it la thought desir- 
ablo, in order to bring ng many architects ns possible cana 
the mgis of the Instituie so as to ensure uniform 
tice, I enbmit that some different and clearly dafinad i 
with a different denomination might be created. . .. In 
order to meet these and other objections and diffienities in 
connection with tho selection of members, the Instituto 


aré proposing to hold « ng Examination 
rats the various parts of the Peitish Semi This does nat, 
Tadmit, altogether cover the ground, as there are numerous 
gentlemen belonging to thia Institute who cannot, for per- 
fectly legitimate reasons, ar ras 3 tou this ordeal ; 
butitis a step in the right direction, will in time 
bring about a standardisation of citer architects. 
The tendency to eliminate the nondeseript adherent most 
be to mise the status of the profession in this country. 
With regard to our position I ry ewes I am within the 
mark when Tsay that some half-dozen loading members 
of our loonl Institute have had the spending of some 
millions o since the war, ae owe to tent 
hi the ublic. Me project and carry through large schemes 
ra ha int tial stages to the most minute detail of the 
coanpietloes pt argues the poe of cortain mental 
qualifications anil exceptional or ioe, power. We are, 
however, consistently overlocked by the powers that be 
when any public commission ls appointed in a matter of 
importance, and wo have not been asked to contribute or 
suggest a member of the Legislative Council , . . Archi- 
tecturo is an art that has always been esteemed and en- 
coumped by all enlightened nations; it has been taken as 
a gauge of the civilisation and culture in all times; it is 
necessary that we r professzora of the art should eee that 
it does not suffer from neglect and ignorance in South 
Africa. It is surely nothing leew than « national misfor- 
tune when public bulidings wr are erected which area travesty 
of cur art, and when our soburha, which might have been 
beantiful, and for which Nature has done so much, ore 
composed to such a large extent of the commonplace and 
drab type of house, instead of the beautifal homes, cither 
large or smoall, which it la proved are ‘ible. The older 
suburbs of Pretoria and a considerable part of our oldor 
Johannesbarg suburbs are full of czamplea of the baneful 
infloence of the “ nondeseript adherent of the ad anggonmagis® 
and an uninformed and oneritical public, who show nn 
absence of any appreciation of the charm of ein 
dignity, or truth. 
Torevert to my text, it is oortainly a most ox 
anomaly that a mechanical engineer in a mine, and even a 
plumber, should have to pass an examination and obtain a 
certificate, while an architect can practize without anything 
of the wort. He can sim oy pat up a board with “archi. 
tect * after his name, and be becomes af once a member 
of the professional classes. Should he appear in court, 
his evidence is taken by beatae being expert, technical 
evidence, when he know leas of the subject 
than a man outside thet ae altogether. These gentle. 
men, to whom 1 referred as nondescript adherents of the 
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profession, have no knowledge of the underlying principles 
of architecture, and employ empirical methods, which are 
out of _—e “he mn. To remedy this state of affairs 
is the desire of al] qualified men... 

The Hoval Institate is slowly and surely achieving her 
object, which is that all its members hall be qualified archi- 
tects, I do not wish to seem to infer that the members of 
the Transvaal Inetitute and othera who in the past lave for 
various levitimate reasons been unnble to find time or have 
not had an opportunity of going up for the Hoya! Institute 
Examinations ore not fully qualified. Iam dealing rather 
with the futore of our profession and justifying the line 
taken by the Royal Insiitote in holding these Examinations, 
oni in making them o condition of membership; and also 
to jastify the intention of getting a Registration Act pussed 
through Parliament at an early date. Flow the deaired end 
will ultimately be attained is not within the scope of this 
discussion ; I merely wish now to point out that this is the 
end in view, and I think we oll ogres it is o desirable one. 


Tho following correspondence has been handed 
in for publication :— 

1314 May 1907. 
The Town Clork, Bethnal Green Borough Council,— 

Dean Sin,—I am desired by the Competitions 
Committee of this Institute to draw the attention 
of the Borough Council to the nnsatisfactory nature 
of some of the conditions, and to expresa the ho 
that these may be modified in accordance with ¢ 
Institute Regulations for the Conduct of Archi- 
tecturn! Competitions, a copy of which I have the 
pleasure to enclose, 

My Committee would urge that Clause 7 of the 
Institute Regulations be substituted for Clanse 7 
of the Conditions, and that Clause 10 of the Con- 
ditions be delated, as it seems to be entirely unfair 
(e.g, in case of possible litigation arising ont of 
matters not within the control of the architect). 
T have to point out that Clause 7 of the Institute 

terulations, if adopted, would regulate the con- 
ditions of payments, and make this clause uon- 

nocessary.—I um, dear Sir, yours {sithfully, 
W. J. Locks, Seeretary. 


Srd June 1907, 

The Secretary, Royal Institute British Archilects,— 
Dean Sin,—I beg to Saree ee that your letier 
of 18th May, in reference to the clause fixing the 
foes payable to architects whose services are engaged 
for the proposed municipal buildings, has been 
considered by my Committes, and I am directed to 
inform you that they are not prepared to amend 
the clause as suggested by you.—Yours faithfully, 

KE. E, Freon, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 


Ten Fall, Bethnal Green: 1th July 1007, 

The President, Royal Institute British Architects,— 
Dean Sin—I beg to inform you that this 
Council haa recently advertised an architectural 
competition for the erection of proposed Municipal 
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Offices, Council Chamber, Committee Hooms, &e., 
and in accordance with the Conditiona the Assessor 
is to be nominated by yourself. 

The designs are to be delivered at the Town 
Hall on September 2nd, and I shall be greatly 
obliged if you would be good enough to nominate 
an Architect of standing to adjudicate upon the de- 
signs. If you will let me know when it will be con- 
venient to you, I will give youn call, with the con- 
ditions, &c., of the competition.—Yours faithfully, 

| kK. E, Foscs, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 


22nd July 1907. 
The Town Clerk, Bethnal Green Borough Council,— 
Dean Sru,—With reference to your request that 
I should nominate an Assessor in this Competition, 
I beg leave to draw your attention to n letter of 
13th May, addressed to you by the Secretary of the 
Institute, and your re iy of the Srd June, and to 
say that unless the clanse dealing with payment 
of fees be deleted and Clanse 7 in the Institute 
Regulations be substituted, I must decline to nomi- 
| , Assessor.— Yours faithfully, 
Tuomas E. Connourt, President. 


Tom Hall, Bethnal Green: 23rd July LWT. 
The President, Royal Institute British Architects,— 

Dean Sie,—I am obliged by your letter of the 
22nd instant, declining to nominate an Assessor, 
a decision I regret. The competitors have de- 
liberately accepted the conditions, and I cannot see 
any justification for the Council varying them oven 
if in the judgment of leading architects more fayour- 
able terms, professionally viewed, would reault. 

Tam anxious that good faith shall be observed, 
but your objection at this stage will deprive the 
competitors of the safeguard of an independent 
zeloction of a well-qualified Assessor, | 

1 understand that your objection is that in the 
event of litivntion arising with rogard to right of 
light and air, no payment beyond the architect's 
dishursement will be made, — 

The contingency of litigation is improbable and 
should be raided, 60 that I feel your decision on 
this ground is not well foundeil. 

Believe me, faithfully yours, 
Ropent Voss, Town Clerk. 





9 Comduit Street, Wis Sith July 1007, 
The Town Clerk, Bethnal Green Borough Council,— 
Dean Sr,—In reply to yours of the 2rd inst, 
I have to say that objection to Clauses 7 and 10 of 
the Conditions was notified to you in the Secre- 
tary’s letter of the 19th May, and, with the excep- 
tion of pointing out that the question of observing 
po faith towards competitors is entirely in the 
mands of the Borough Council, I have nothing 
further to add to my letter.—Yours faithfully, 
THomas E. Cotncwrr, President. 
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Preservation of Crosby Hall. 

At a meeting of the City of London Corporation 
on the 11th inst., a report was brought up from 
the City Lands Committee on petitions from 
the Institute, the Society of Antiquaries, and 
other learned bodies in favour of the preservation 
of Crosby Hall, Mr. Domoney, the Chairman, 
stated that a deputation from the committees had 
seen Sir Montagu Turner, Chairman of the Char- 
tered Bank of India, Australia, and China, which 
had purchased the site, and he had informed them 
thatthe Bank did everything in their power to obtain 
an equally advantageous site before they thought of 
acquiring Crosby Hall, but without avail. Since 
purchasing the site they had listened with every 
sympathy to the suggestions made for the preserva- 
tion of the oll building. [twas not the question of 
money with them, but of obtuining a suitable place 
for the erection of a new bank to meet their grow- 
ing requirements, their present premises in Hatton 
Court being utterly inadequate. If the Corpora- 
tion would find them another site in the City 

ually suitable they would relinquish Crosby Hall. 
The Committee felt that to meet that requirement 
of the Bank was impossible, The Corporation had 
taken every means in their power to satisfy the 

rd to the preservation of the 
+t, and they could do no more, 





ablic wishes in reg 


Hl, bué without eff 


At the moment of going to press comes the wal- 
come announcement that the building may be pre- 
served afterall. Alderman Sir Vezey Strong at the 
Court of Common Council on the 25th inst, stated 
that since the above report private enterprise had 
been at work, and help was being rendered by most 
of the learned societies interested in the existence 
of this gpecimen of fifteenth-centary archi- 
tecture. It is now thought poeais to effect an 
exchange of sites with the Bank and so save Crosby 
Hall. ‘To do this it will be necessary to close up 
the existing street into Great St. Helen's and make 
& new and wider street a few yards disiant. Sir 
Vexey Strong asked the Court to refer the matter 
to the Finance and Improvements Committee so 
that during the vacation attention would be given 
to it. The Court, he said, will not be put to the 
expenditure of a single penny either from its own 
funds or from the rates. Further, no compulsory 
powers are required to be put into force, as there 
ls no property to be acquired. 





Honours and Appointments. 


The honour of Knighthood has been conferred 


upon Mr, W. QO. Oncuanpsos, R.A. [H.A.). 

The honour of Membership of the Royal Vic- 
torian Order has been conferred upon Mr. H. 5B. 
Measunes [F’.). 

Mr. Jonx Dmsox [F.}, F.S.A,, has been ap- 
pointed by the Socidié francaise d'archéologie o 


member of its Comité @honnewr. This consists 
of twelve members—thres foreign and nine French, 
including the Marquis de Vogué, the Comte de 
Lasteyrie, MM. Choisy, Enlart, and André Michel. 
It is the first time that an Englishman has been 
appointed « member of this Comité. 


Obituary. 

The death of Mr. Tomas Tunnsunn, which 
occurred on the 23rd February last, is announced 
from New Zealand. Mr. Turnbull was the head 
of the firm of Messrs. Thomas Turnbull & Son, of 
Wellington, N.Z., and had been a Fellow of the 
Institute since 1844, He°was born at Glasgow, 
and losing his parents at an early age was brought 
up by a relative. Leaving school he was appren- 
ticed to his cousin to learn the building trade, with 
a view to taking up afterwards the profession of 
architecture, His apprenticeship over he entered 
the office of Mr, David Bryee, of Edinburgh, the 
lata Queen's Architect for Scotland. In 1851 he 
left for Melbourne, and practised thera for nine 
years. Attracted to California in 1861, he settled 
in San Francisco in pastors with a Mr, England, 
and the firm carried on an extensive business until 
1869, when Mr. England died. Mr. Turnbull then 
conducted the business alone, and was responsible 
for many im nt buildings that were in existence 
up to the time of the recent earthquake. While 
in San Francisco Mr. Turnbull held the office of 
Secretary of the Architectural Association of that 
city formed after the first disastrous earthquake of 
1868, when the architects held a conforence to 
discuss protective measures. A change of climate 
boing advised for his failing health, Mr. Turnbull 
went to New Aealand, and settled in Wellington. 
Entering the service of the Government he became 
assistant to Mr. Clayton, then Colonial Architect, 
The following year, however, he started again in 
practice for himself, and soon lnid the foundations 
of the Pate extensive business. He designed 
many of the best-known of the older buildings in 
Wellington, including such prominent structures 
as the General Post Office, the offices of various 
insurance companies, St. John’s and 5t. Peter's 
Churches, the building of the Board of Education, 
St. Patrick's College, &c. Mr. William Turnbull, 
who was elected Fellow of the Institute last year, 
was the youngest son of the deceased, and ef recent 
years had been in partnership with his father. 

Natnantet James Stancen, Associate elected 
1882, senior architect in the Office of Woods and 
Foresis, died on the 21st nlt., aged fifty-one yoars. 
Mr. Stanger was a pupil of the Inte Arthur Cates, 
and afterwards acted ne chief assistant until the 
death of Mr. Cates, when he was promoted to the 
post he occupied until his death. 

Avoustcs E.onen Hvores, Associate olected 
1878, of 28 Mortimer Street, W., died on the 13th 
inst. aged sixty-three years. He was the architect of 
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York Mansions, York Gate, Regent's Park : Oxford 
Mansions, erected some twenty-five years ago on 
the site of Oxford Market, near Great Portland 
Street; and of numerous other buildings in the 
parish of Marylebone. Mr. Augustus FE. Hughes, 
#on of the deceased, and an Associate of the Insti- 
tute, had been in partnership with his father since 
1902. 


THE INSTITUTE VISIT TO 
EDINBURGH. 


HE visit of the Institute to Edinburgh aa 
i | the guest of the Allied Society of that centre 
passed off with the greatest success, and was 
the occasion of much satisfaction and enjoyment to 
all who were fortunate enough to be of the party. 
Considering the distance, there was a fnirly re- 
presentative gathering from London, the gcreater 
number travelling down by an early train on the 
morning of Thursday the 4th inst. Tho Northern 
Architectural Association had profited by the op- 
portunity to arrange a visit to Edinburgh as its 
annual excursi ni os the Dhaka) Alli aoe : 
was consequently well represented among the visi- 
tors. The arrangements made by the Mdinburgh 
Association for the comfort and entertainment of 
the guests were admirable, and reflect great credit 
on organising committee: no time or trouble, 
and no expense, apparently, had bean spared to make 
the visit a success. The thanks of the Institute 
are especially due to the President of the Edinburgh 
Association, Mr. Hippolyte J. Blane, R.S.A. [F.], 
to the indefatigable ton. Secretary, Mr. Colin 3. 
Cownie, and to Mr. W. T. Oldrieye [¥'J, Mr. Thomas 
Ross, F.5.A.Scot, and the other gentlumen men- 
tioned below under whose ciceronage the various 
public monuments were inspected, and whose do- 
scriptions contributed so much to the interest and 
value of the oxeursions. 





Reception by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 

The Lord Provost and Magistrates of the City 
held a reception in honour of the visitors on Thurs- 
day evening, the 4th, in the Council Chambers. 
The function was a very brilliant one, some four 
hondred ladies and gentlemen taking ‘pai rt. After 
the presentations the Lord Provost addr the 
assembly, and gave the Institute a hearty welcome 
to Edinburgh. Its citizens, he said, rejoiced to 
have in their midst such an important gathering. 
The subject with which they were concerned was 
one that particularly interested Corporations, seeing 
that itdealt with the increased convenience, beauty, 
and adornment of cities. He hoped the visit of the 
R.L.B.A. to Edinburgh would be pleasant and profit- 
ible, On the eto of Mr. tit polyte Blane, a 
hearty vote of thanks was ded to his Lordship, 
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Exeellent music was performed during the evening, 
and the City Museum was thrown open for inspec- 
tion, 

Visit to Edinburgh Castle, 

On Friday the tour of the city opened with an 
inspection of the Castle under the guidance of Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc. In the course of his remarks 
he said that the earliest structure whose period can 
be traced is St. Margaret's Chapel (1090). A strong- 
hold existed here from tha seventh century. In 960 
the Castle was ceded to the Scots: and in 1018 the 
Lothians were given over to Maleolm II, by whom 
they were united to Scotland. The chapel—the 
oldest existing building—hears unmistaknble evi- 
dence of great age. Mutilnted by many appropria- 
tions, it still retains its original and unique form of 
plan. The Constable Tower—better known as the 
Argyll Tower, from its having been oceupied by 
the Marquis of Argyll in 1685, on the eve of his 
execution — ig oe of the works carried out by 
David Il.in the fourteenth century, ‘The walls are 
in places 17 feet and 9 feet thick, In 1578 the 
the “ David" Tower) the Constable Tower. The 


latter was repaired in a very temporary manner. 
In 1885 the late William Nelson ciswlertonk the ex- 


pense of the restoration to its former chameter and 
style, The buildings in the Castle group are of 
various periods. The Half-Moon Battery was formed 
in 1578, The Quadrangle, forming the oldest croup, 
has, on the north side, barrack accommodation, de- 
signed by Billings in 1889; on the east side, the 
Palace building and Crown Room (1621), erected 
by William Wallace, King’s Master Mason; also 
the earlier Palace oceupied by Queen Mary, where 
her gon, James VI., was born in 1566. “On the 
south side is the Great Hall (built in 1484, reeon- 
structed 1504), where the Seottish Parliament fro- 
quently assembled. Fortwo centuries the building 
was subdivided into several floors and used as the 
igre ital. Through the liberality of the 
ate Mr. William Nelson it was restored in 1885, 
and is now appropriated as a museum of Scottish 
aAruLour. 


Visit to St. Giles's Cathedral. 


Leaving the Castle, the party proceeded to St 
Griles's Cathedral, and een aie over by Mr, 
Thomas Ross, F.S.A. Scot., who pavea brief histo 
of the building, ‘The church, the early history of 
wanes ig iia! in obscurity, has been the scene 
of many historical events, and haa undergone many 
changes. None of the earliest work is now visible. 
A north side-chapel was built on in 1409. The 
choir was extended in 1460, whan the “ Preston 
Aisle" was formed. The Crown Tower, one of three 
built in Scotland, and 148 feot in height, is dated 
about 1510. At the Reformation the church interior 
Was entirely changed. Johu Knox preached his last 
sermon here in 1570, In 1603 James VI. took fare: 
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well of his Scottish subjects in this churechon leaving 
to take up the crown of England. The interior was 
remodelled in 1820, when the whole exterior waa 
encased in new ashlar by Wm. Born. In 1883 tho 
interior was entirely restored st the exponse of tho 
late Dr. Wm. Chambers. 


Visit to the Parliament House. 

_ The Parliament House was next visited, Mr. W.T. 
Oldrieve [F.), Principal Architect to H.M. Office 
of Works, Scotland, kindly acting as guide. The 
following is a summary of his description :— 

The erection of the existing Parliament House 
wis commenced in the year 1682 and completed 
in the year 1640. The site on which it stands 
was at one time the burying-place atiached to St. 
Gilea’s Church, and sloped from the height or ridge 
on which the High Street was built down to the 
lower lsvel of the Cowgate. The records bear that 
In 15] Queen Mary directed the Town Council to 
provide a sufficient house and rooms for the Lords 
of Session, Justices, and Sheriffs administering jus- 
tica to the lieges of the realm. The result wus tho 
erection of the New Tolbooth; butit apparently was 
far from sufficient in the accommodation which it 
provided, and portions of St. Giles'’s Church con- 
tinned to be used for civil purposes tically till 
the opening of the new Parliament House in 1640. 
The total cost of the Parliament House completed 
in 140 amounted to £10,640, Of that sum £6,770 
Was contributed by the town, and £3,764 was the 
result of collections from the citizens. ‘The hall was 
practically finished in 1659, and it was in that year 
that the Soottish Parliament first met there. It 
had been hoped that Charles I. would have opened 
the Parliament and inaugurated the new hall in 
person, and James Howell, writing from Edinburgh 
about that date, refers to “ the fair Parliament House 
built here lately," and says that “ they ill-advised 
King Charles otherwise than to open it in person.” 
It is not known who was the architect of the Par- 
linment House, The name of Inigo Jones is sug- 
gested, but there are no facts to support this theory. 
Tn 1683 James Murray, Master of Works to His 

jesty, received a grant of £1,000 “ for Btaving 
up the model for the works of the Parliament « 
Council House.” 

The best idea of the architectural features of the 
Parliament House as originally built can be gathered 
from Gordon of Rothiemay's engraving. The ex- 
terior was designed in Seottish Gothic architecture; 
the interior consisted of the main hall of the same 
dimensions as nt present—128 feet by 42 feet—and 
in eastern wing nearly square, which contained 
court-rooms and retiring-rooms, and was ‘built in 
two stories. A turret staircase, situated at the corner 
between the main building and the eastern block, 
fave necess to the rooms on the upper story, and 
also led io the flat roof of the main hall. The 
Windows of the hall, as shown in the engraving, 


were in two tiers; but this was altered when the 
new piazza and other buildings were added early 
in the nineteenth century. The most conspicnous 
feature in the hall has always been the arched roof 
made of Seotch oak, with cross-beams, struts, 
and straining-post, rising from carved stone gro- 
tesque corbels so as to form a five-segment span. 
The roof remains practically inits original condition, 

The central fireplace, which is of old Italian work- 
manship, is a fine epecimen of wood carving ; the 
central panel contains a representation of Christ 
delivering the keys to Peter, It was presented to 
the Faculty by the late Alexander Robertson, 
Advocate. 

The great window was erected in 1868, It cost 
£2,000, was designed by Wilhelm von Kanlbach, 
and executed by the Chevalier Ainmuller, of Munich. 
It represents the historic event of the inauguration 
of the Court of Session in 1552 by King James Y. 
The four windows in the west of the hall were 
erected about 1870. ee ng i 

There are at present fifty-two portraits ging 
on the walls of the Great Hall. The collection 
contains no fewer than eight specimens of the work 
of Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. (1756-1623). 


Visit to Holyrood Palace and Chapel. 

Luncheon at the Carlton Hotel, North Bridge, 
came as a welcome break in the round of visits, 
The visitors were entertained by the Edinburgh 
Association, and their President, Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blanc, presided. The function lasted about an 
hour, and at the conclusion the loyal toasts were 
honoured. 

Proceeding to Holyrood, the various buildings of 
historical and architectuml interest en route were 
pointed out. 

Holyrood Palace and Chapel, permission to view 
which had been kindly granted by the First Com- 
missioner of Works and the Lord Chamberlain, 
was reached at wr a and at ae, T. Oldrieve 
again acted as leader, and gave the following par- 
ticulars of the buildings. The Abbey of Holyood 
was founded by David I. in 1128 for the canons 
regular of the Order of St. Augustine. The name 
“ Holyrood" appears to have been founded upon 
the famous Black Rood of Baigany evap Wag & 
eross-shaped reliquary of pure gold with an image 
of the ea i obony, inclosing what was then 
believed to be a fragment of the true Cross. Queon 
Margaret, the mother of David L, brought this 
precious relic to Scotland, and in this way we have 
probably the origin of the name of the Holy Rood 
or Cross. Itis considered that the first part of 
the church erected was tho choir, which wag 
probably rebuilt st o Inter date, and has entirely 

isappeared. Much of the nave, which is practi- 
eally all eee oo a ahi which 
is generally thought to date about t ior half 
of the twelfth century. 
4q 
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Very considerable additions and works for 
strengthening the church were exeouted by Abbot 
Archibald Crawford, who held office from 1457 to 
1483, In 1822 the Abbey was plundered by the 
army of Edward IL., at again in 1385 much 
damage was done by the army of Richard IL. It 
was, however, in 1644 that the Earl of Hertford’s 
army burned the Abbey and Abbey Church, while 
three years lator, after the battle of of Pinkie, vary 
oxtensive damage was done, At this time the 
roof is believed to have been stripped of lead and 
the bells inken away. 

The nave must have been kept in some state of 
repair even after this date, since Queen Mary wus 
married to Darnley within its walls on 29th July 
1565, The ornaments and furniture, however, 
were despoiled by the Earl of Glencairn and the 
Lords of the Congregation in 1567. Shortly after 
this date it is believed that the nave and aisle 


arches were built up, as we see them now, with 


f nis of the old maso 

fter about seventy yours of ‘utter neglect the old 
roof covering was in 1758 replaced by heavy stone 
slabs, which overweighted the va ; and in 
1768 thrust out the north wall and reduced the 
anciont building to the ruinous condition in which 
we now behold it. 5 bare, boos ner = a 
work must originally have gned an 
carried out with great artistic skill. 

James IV. commenced the building of the Royal 
Palace of Holyrood House about 1498, and con- 
tinued to expend monsy upon the work until his 
death at Flodden in 1518. James V. continued 
the work, and made certain additions in 1635 and 
1536, and the Board of Works had recently restored 
to its original position a replica of the seulptured 
panel upon the western front, with tha Scottish 
arms and the inscription “LR.V." The original 
fragments of this sculptured panel ure still stand- 
ing in the south-western corner of the chapel. 

An attempt had been made recently to revive 
(a better tearm than “ restore") the interior of the 
historical apartments, 80 that o betier idea could 
be obtained of the condition of these rooms before 
they were spoilt by comparatively modern treatment 
(or ill-treatment), Mr. Old ldrieve drew arene 
especially to the original wood-panelled ceilin 
Queen Mary's audience-chamber, with other moltite 
of interest. The more recently built Palace dates 
from the year 1671, and was built from the designs 
of Sir William Brace by Robert Myine, the King's 
Master Mason. 

The party were afterwards conducted through 
the State apartments by tho resident Inspector of 
sea Lord Chamberlain's Department. The fino oak 

oorways, the periciee and the beautiful plaster 
celings came in for « large share of attention. 

A visit to the National Galleries and to the 
Edinburgh Association's Architectural Exhibition, 
where, tea was served, brought the day's visits to 
an ond, 
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The Annual Dinner. 

In the evening the Annual Dinner of the Insti- 
tute was held at the Caledonian Station Hotel. 
The company, which numbered about 120, included 
Mr. Thomas E. Collentt, President, who oceupied 
the chair; the Right Hon. Lord Provost Gibson, 
the Richt Hon. Lord Justice-Clerk, the Lond Dean 
of Guild, the Provost of Leith, the Hon. Lord 
Maclaren, Sir R. Rowand Anderson, LL.D. Ran, 

'T. Gibson Carmichael, Bart., Sir James A. 

Mr. Hippolyte J. Blane [F’,], B.8.A., President Bain 
burgh Architectural Association; Professor Cooper, 
Professor Gourlay [4.], Colonel F. U. Holme role 
Rev. Dr. A. Wallace Williamson, and M: 

Baillie, Vicea - President Edinburgh Aconaiaeen: 
T. Barker, H. Barnes [4.) and guest, F. Blane, J. 
Bruce, J. Burges (H.A.], C.LE., i = Burnet sabes 


ARSA, J. T. Cnckett [7], J. D, Ca 

Cent ch [F.), J. A. Camy pbell LF" bly) Wake 
Carrick, H ee -Chisholin F}, 
BR. J. Cosway [4.|, C. B. Cow ou. 
ies: Edinburg settee Association ; 
A. H. Crawford [F*.), A. PW 4. Davidson [F), 
E. Guy Dawber [Fj], F. W a ee J. ut 
Douglas, J. B. Dunn [FJ], T. B. Eccles (7), 'T 


Fairbairn, W. Flockhart Le 8. Gibson, Vico. 
President R.LB. A.: A. Giles, Aloxander Graham, 
F.S.A., Hon, Secretary R.LB.A.; P. L. Hender- 
SOD (FJ, V. DD. Horsbur gh [A.], J. K. Hunter LF, 
J, Kepp ie es , Rev. vil Kil trick, A. H. Lamont 
(A.j,. 1 Ce ae bhead [4.], W 
Looko, fining “RLB. A.: BR. S. Lorimer | ae 
ARSA. Rh. J. Macbeth (F-). A. L. MaeGibbon Fi 
A. Mackenzie, 'T. F. Maclennan [4.}, A. Macpher- 
Ent LP.) D. MacRitchie, E. C. H. Maidman, L. 
Martin [/.), J. H. Martindale LF.) J. Sats 
J. R. MeMillan [F.], A. J. Maacher [4.], D 
zios, G, A. 'T. Midd eton (4.],J. Murr sey i) W.-T. 
Oldrieve (F.), ae rehitec- 
tural Association; G. D. Oliver i. i. Oswald 
LF, A. NN, Paterson fA, J. PB. 
Paterson, A.R.S.A., A. B, Plummer [F), President 
Sires Architectural Association; R. B. Pratt 
[4.j, A. Ni Prentice (Fj, A. R. Prentice, xe 7 
Rhind [Ad, F. W. Rich fey D. Robertson [ 
A.R.5.A., T. Ross, G, She | Joie Slater 
A. BR. Smith, A. Saxon Snell ey Slater {TF 
Leonard Stokes, Vice-President R.1.B.A.; G. LE 
erland [4.], H. O. Tarbolton es T. Taylor | Wed 
H. Ramsay Taylor [F.), urner [4.], W. G. 
Walker, E, A. W. W fs R.S.A., J. V mall Fy 
. lar F.\, G. Watt [F.), W. Fleming Wilkie 
Villiamson [4.], W. Williamson [F.], 
Ee. Pp K. You [A.]. 

The loyal tons ts having been honoured,— 

Mr. Leoxann Stokes proposed the toast of 
“The City of Edinburgh.” He anid he did not 
rupees he could tell them anything about the 
City of Edinburgh, and therefore he had not taken 
the trouble to look up statistics ag to the death 
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rte and so on; bat ho was in the company of 
some very pleasant ladies that day, and he hinted 
to them that he was in trouble—that he had to 
make a speech that evening, and he asked them if 
they could suggest any particular beanties in Edin- 
burgh that he could refer to. Oneof them, look- 
ing a little shy, said: “I do mot think you should 

er to any of us—at any rate not by name.” He, 
unfortunately, rather put his foot in it by explain- 
ing that that was not what he meant; he meant 
architectural beauties, and that mado matters worse. 
He would try, however, as a mere Southerner to 


pely hia remarks to the architectural aspect of 
ecase. They all knew more about Edinburgh 
and of the beauties of Princes Street than he could 
tell them, but it struck him, from the architectural 


int of view, that pene one reason why Princes 


treet was so fine t there was architecture 
on one side only. If he might say so again as 4 
mark how he 


mere Southerner noid sea ike . iar they 
zniaed personally the exceedingly high ata 

: biped they would not think him presumptuous 
for ‘saying so—their modern architects attained to. 
Is a Southerner feel ashamed almost of what 
was done in the South, and the excellent work that 
was being done seemed to he the common thing in 
Edinburgh, Another point was that architects 
in the South, when they wanted to put up a new 
building, had to deal firat of all with the London 
County Council and all its regulations; then the 
district surveyor and his requirements and party- 
wall notices, &c.: then the claims of owners of 
iijoining premises as to ancient lights, and the 
requirements of Borough Councils und others. He 
understood that in Edinburgh matters were not 
dealt with in a simpler way, for there was the 
Dean of Guild Court; but when their plans passed 
that Court, they could go on without further delay 
caused by other authorities. Architects in London 
were hoping to establish a sort of Dean of Guild 
Court, which he ee would get them out of the 
difficulty he had referred to. With the toast he 
coupled the name of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Provost, and in doing ao he should like to express 
their thanks to him for the way in which he had 
entertained the members the previous evening. It 
was not alwaya that municipal authorities came 
forward to entertain architects, but on this occa- 
sion the Lord Provost and the councillors had 
given them a very fine welcome, and they had 
enjoyed themselves very much indeed, He might 
say that they liked Edinburgh very much, and wore 
| joving their visit greatly. = 

_. The Lorp Provosr, in reply, said ho considered 
it a high privilege to be ake! to respond to the 
toast. He said last night, and he could only 
repeat, how pleased the City of Edinburgh were to 
welcome strangers who came within their gutes, 
and they were particularly glad that they had been 
able to show the city that day under very much 
better weather conditions than those that had 
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prevailed during the last fortnight or three weeks. 
Mr. Stokes had referred to the conditions in Edin- 
burgh aa to the erection of buildings. Thoy were 
fortunate in having very considerable powers, a 
very experienced Lonl Dean of Guild, and » Court 
to advise with him In recurd to matters submitted 
to them for their consideration. Mr, Stokes re- 
ferred to the diffienlties of architects in other 
f of the country in reference to building con- 
ditions, but the authorities in Edinburgh wera 
faced with as many troubles as other authorities, 
and the powers they. were, he was satisfied, 
insufficient, The Dean of Guild Court was con- 
sidering more stringent rules in connection with 
the erection of buildings than had yet been en- 
forced, for that was necessary if they were to main- 
tain their preatige for magnificent streets and fine 
architecture. They had displayed a spirit in modern 
times to turn the Inst pecey to account by the 
erection of overwhelming buildings on both sides 
of even a narrow thoroughfare: the members of 
their conference, on the other hand, were men who 
desired to sea buildings erected under the very 
beat conditions. It was not by the display of 
shoddy or poor architecture that the community 
was to be benefited in the end, but rather by the 
eelf-anorifica of owners. In the circumstance that 
the meeting of the Institute would be brought to 
an end the following day there was no opportunity 
for the city to do more to make the visit a satis- 
factory one, but he hoped it would have been found 
profitable and enjoyable. 
The Right Hon. the Lorn Jusrice-CLEnk, in 
posing the toast of the evening, ¢.¢,“" The Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Allied 
Societies,” said he had lived in Edinburgh all his 
life, and had seen many things which had caused 
him joy in the works of the architects of Edin- 
burgh, and he had seen some things which caused 
him and his fellow-citizens very great grief. Those 
who had taken them about the city that day had 
no doubt taken them past the things they ought 
not to look at and concentrated their attention on 
those things which iia a be remembered, 
and there were things in Edinburgh which were 
worthy to ba remembered. They would agree that 
to come to a i Ae aces by the names of Adam, 
Playfair, and Hamilton was to come to the right 
Ince. What these men did was o strong and 
fistin protest against the state of things which 
existed for a considerable time before they 
to exercise their art—he might say their genius— 
in improving the architecture of the city. Thera 
were no people in the world with whom he per- 
sonally had more sympathy than those who be- 
lor to the profession of the architect. All other 
workers in art did pretty much what they liked, 
They could be successful or unsuccessful, and the 
ma they produced, even if of the best, would 
not be looked at every day, It might be put away 
in a house or a private gallery, but the work of the 
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architect must be seen every day. The poor archi- 
tect might stand in font OF his own work and tell 
everyone who passed how he had been cut down 
as to the money ho bad bo sper and how he had 
stout ig bags y public bodies and others to ndd 
what they thought would be an improvement but 
What he thought would beabominable: and if the 
architect did that, he thought he would get the 
sympathy of allright-thinking people. He was glad 
to aay they had had « great revival of public taste, 
and a great cessation of tho ordinary practice, 
which existed 1 good many years ago, of every- 
body, whether he had taste or not, expressing his 
opinion and urging his views about everything that 
was done in regard to the architecture of the city 
in which he lived. There was a great improve- 
ment, no doubt. He was not going to enlarge on 
that; but, being » practical man, he would like to 
say a word to the architects all over the country as 
to what they ought to do with their buildings. 
An architect erected a beantifal building, the ad- 
miration of all who saw it. Happy were they who 
anw it before it had been interfered with. If he 
returned three or four years afterwards, be might 
jind it perhaps plastered over with notices and 
minabla posts wi 


with abo th square boards on the 
top stating that this was the work of So-and-so, 


It waa enough to make the architects of 8 

rise from their graves with shame that the Eeele- 
siastical Commissioners of the city should keap 
the doors of that church shut against everyone 
who wishod to go in to see the Feantiful archi- 
tecture, and, it might be, sometimes to sit down 
and reflect in the quiet of that noble building, 
But those men at the door, with a demand for 
threepance, in order that nobody but the aristocracy 
should be able to get in! Was it decent and right 
that that beautiful building, dedicated to the wor- 
ship of God, should be a building where people 
had to pay to enter? It was not good for aah 
tecture that there should be anything of the sort. 
He should like himself, in going into that church, 
rather than find it empty except for « fow empty- 
headed tourists talking irreverently, ta see a lot 
of poorly dressed old women going in there in the 
course of the forenoon—going in quietly and think- 
ing a bit. It might do a great deal of good toa 
great many of them, and the church would look 
far better for it. He would suggest to the Lord 
Provost that he should consider whether it was 
right that the noble building dedicated to the wor- 
ship of God should be a place where eee had to 
pay before they went in. Then at Westminster 
Abbey, what did thoy ae A renee Typ this 
way,” “ Out this way,” and a photographer at the 
entrance-door selling pisktgante for guin, It re- 
minded him of the old money-changera, Inside 
they saw o number of big placards in five or 


six languages describing the buildings and tied 
| there were worse things 


and the price of admission into it was ry terse 
t. Giles’s 


round the pillars! A | 
than that in Westminster Abbey. He hoped they 
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would all eet their faces against the execrable prac- 
tice of loading the walls of beautiful churches with 
monuments snd tombstones, and splashes of sonp- 
suds that were intended to represent clouds, with 
impossible angels, and somebod ee i, dress 
made in the time of Queen Elizabeth, He thought 
an architect ahould Rarer it a stiy oe before be 
he erected a building that nothing s 2 pa 
in it and no niches should be cut in the walls 
without his approval and consent. Why did we 
surround our ait about two feet off from the 
edge of the building itself, with a railing which dis- 
figured the building and had no othor effect but 
to form a recepinele for old hats ?—and if there 
was ange @ to clear out, the scavenger had to 
climb the railings to remove it, At one time St, 
Giles's was enclosed in wrought-iron railings, which 
he did his utmost and nitimately suceesded in 
getting removed. He would never have been able 
to get the miling removed unless ho had told the 
Commissioners it was splendid ei iron, and 
anyone would give them something to be permitted 
to tuke itaway. A contractor gave them £95 for 
it, and he was allowed to take it down. The 
abominable railings round St. Paul's Cathedral 
were not put round it to any good purpose at all, 
He could mention « great many cases in Edinburgh 
in which the same sort of thing bad happened. 
For the citizens of Edinburgh he might say they 
were delighted to see the members of the Institute, 
and they would like thom to stay longer. With 
the toast he coupled the name of the Chairman, 
the President of the Institute, who, he was sure, 
was & representative man amongst them, 

The CaataMay, in response, said they felt prate- 
ful to the Lord Justice-Clork for the sympathetic 
manner in which he had referred to the many diffi- 
culties which beset the architect. Those difficulties 
were not only personal to ihe architect, but also 
personal and material to the buildings which he 
erectod. Architects would feel w great deal of 
sympathy with what the Lord Justice-Clerk said 
as to paying to enter places of worship and as to 
his other remarks, but there was one matter to 
which he did not refer, and that was as to the 
wretched character of 8 good deal of stained glass. 
If they could take a sledge-hammer and destroy 
some of the stained-glass which had been put up 
in ecclesiastical buildings it would result in taking 
away 4 good deal of rubbish and would add to the 
beauty of the buildings, Hoe desired to endorse 
what Mr, Stokes had said ns to the reception 
accorded to them by the monicipal authorities: 
ey were delighted with the brilliant reception 
and with the opportunity of meeting the citizens 
of that beautiful city. Hoe was afraid that they as 
Southerners had not a very clear or concise know- 
ledge of the varied and rich history of Edinburgh, 
and perhaps most of their knowledge really eame 
from what they had read in Sir Walter Scott's 
works rather than from any other souree. They 
knew more of Jeanie Deana, George Heriot, Captain 
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Porteous, and Bonnie Prince Charlie—perhapa not 

nite so bonnie as his devoted followers imagined — 
fan af other great people of Edinburgh. The 
thanks of the members of the Institute were due 
to Messrs, Blanc, Ross, and Oldrieve, and others 





for the great pains they were taking in showing 
them over the ngs they were visiting and in 


describing those buildings, He thought it came 
as a great od eee to many of them to find what 
beautifnl work was to be found in Holyrood 
Palace. It was a revelation to them. Hoa did not 
think be had ever seen more beautiful ceilings than 
those they had seen there, and it would be of great 
interest to the profession if they could secure for 
the Institute Jounwas illustrations of some of that 
beautiful work. There were many guests there 
who were not directly concerned in the art of 
architecture, and who might not be familiar with 
the work undertaken by the Institute, or the reason 
for its existence. It might be of interest to them 
to learn that it was founded in the year 1837, and 
its purpose was specifically stated in the Charter to 
be * the general advancement of civil architecture, 
and for promoting and facilitating the acquirement 
of the knowledge of the various arts and sciences 
connected therewith.” Their greatest endeavours 
should be to maintain the high ideal that inspired 
the founders, and which they hoped had become 
tradition worthy of their art. The work of the 
Institute and of the Architectural Education Board 
in the cause of education deserved their warmest 
support, and in no way could the advancement of 
architecture be more surely promoted than by the 
education of the architectural student on sound and 
comprehensive lines, Tho system of education 
now in forea was shown to be successful by the 
large number of students who in recent yoars had 
qualified for the class of Associate by pussing a 
somewhat severe examination. Still more strik- 
ing proof of the efficiency of the present system was 
furnished by the very excellent work now being 
done by the younger men. The Associates, by 
reason of their numbers, had naturally great in- 
fluence in shaping the policy of the Institute, and 
ho was sure that all classes had the utmost con- 
fidence that they would continue to use this 
influence in « prudent manner, and that their aim 
would be the highest one—the promotion of archi- 
tecture, They would consider not what they could 
yet out of the profession, but what they could put 
to it. It was sometimes said that the aspira- 
tions of youth were more liberal, more generous, 
and more lofty than the emotions that dominate 
those who had passed the meridian of life. If this 
were 80, let them hope that the energies of tho 
younger members would be devoted to their great 
art, and that personal feelings would be subordi- 
nate to higher considerations. Although the Inati- 
tute was more and more recognised by the Govern- 
ment and by the London County Council as quali- 
fied to rendor valuable services in matters affecting 
the art of architecture, the laying-out and develop: 


ing of new thoroughfares, &c., it was still their 
earnest endeavour to widen its scope and to render 
its counsels yet more influential then heretofore. 
Inthiseonnection the Council had recently addressed 
a letter to the President of the Local Government 
Board offering its services on the preparation of the 
Bill which was presently to be laid before Parlin- 
ment, and which would deal with the development 
of towns and their suburbs, The Council had ap- 
pointed a committes * to inquire into the matter and 
to suggest the lines upon which the expansion of 
eae towns could best be proceeded with, The 
Bill would no doubt give large powers to municipal 
bodies in dealing with the improvement and deve- 
lopment of towns, and it should be the endeavour 
of the Allied Societies to bring their knowledge and 
experience to the service of municipal bodies. It 
was a matter of congratulation to all those who 
wore interested in this very important matter that 
the President of the Local Government Board fully 
appreciated its gravity, and they might ba sure 
that he would view the question of the betterment 
of towns and suburbs ina broad and statesman- 
like way. They also hoped ‘they might be of some 
assistance in the drawing-up of particular schemes ; 
their education as architects surely made them 
competent to appronch such subjects with some 
confidence. The Gill, of course, would have far- 
reaching consequences: it would affect the muni- 
cipal government of all our large towns, and they 
saw with pleasure that the President of one of the 
Allied Societies had already made some valuable 
suggestions in his address to his Society. He (the 
Chairman) had spoken at length on this subject, 
his excuse being thata Bill such as the one con- 
templated would have important results in regard 
to the professional practice of many of their 
brethren. If a wise and comprehensive Bill were 
: it should deal a severe blow at the specu- 

tive landlord and the speculative builder, and 
development of our suburbs would be under proper 
pera ee no longer left to the baneful greed of 
the ground-rent speculator. It waa probable that 
the public would quickly recognise the beneficial 


effects of a wise development, and would be de- 


sirous that new buildings, at any rate, should reach 
a higher standard than at present obtained. Given 


well-lnid-out thoroughfares and ample open space: 
an improvement sg architecture conidl piakably 
follow. He thought such a Gull, in dealing a blow 
at the speculator, would also deal o blow at the 
pirate architect. Let them hope that the aime of 
the Institute and the Allied Societies would always 
reach high ideal. The advancement of archi- 
tecture could only be attained by well-directed and 
enthusiastic efforts, by « spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
by whole-hearted devotion to their noble art. 

Mr. J..5. Ginsos, Vice-President, proposed “ The 
Edinburgh Architectural Association,” coupled with 
the name of Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanco, President of 
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that body. Mr. Gibson said it was filty years since 
the Association was formed—he believed by nine 
members of the profession, of whom four were still 
living, and two of whom had left the paths of archi- 
tecture and devoted themselves to other purauits— 
more lucrative he hoped. The third waa their 

pected and esteamed City Architect; and the 
fourth, he believed, was Mr. G. 8. Aitken. It must 
be very gratifying to those gentlemen and toall the 
older members of the Association to think that their 
efforts in founding the Association had resulted in 
enlisting the sympathies and the help of the cultured 
citizens of Kdmburgh, and also of those mombera 
who devoted themselves to other methods of making 
life enjoyable and profitable, who were necessary 
not only to the itect, bunt to the whole com- 
munity, ‘The eduestion of the architect was incom- 
plete without the help of laymen, and they ware 
very grateful to the Lord Justice-Qlerk for his 
many practical suggestions. Architeets throughout 
the country would be extremely grateful if they could 
have the co-operation of the municipal authorities 
in the real and true eduestion of architects. Tho 
architectural exhibition of drawings ranging back 
fifty years to be seen al the Mound, for instanoe, 
if it could secure from them and their friends their 
atiention and sindy and their comparison with 
modern mothods of architecture, would influence 
people to take a sensible view of work which archi- 
tects did in towns, and would do something to raise 
the tone and appreciation of architecture, and to 
make the architect feel that his work was receiving 
recornition, and so got him to give of his best. Tt 
would also be conducive to the common good. The 
use Of durable and good building material had oon: 
duced to the production of good work, and the effect 
of the influance of building material on design was 
better known and more appreciated now than it had 
been for many years past. He wished all suecess 
to the Association. He hoped that its work in the 
future would be vital, and even more beneficial in 
the futuro than in the post: he was sure that it 
had the heartiest good wishes of every member of 
the Institute. 

Mr. Hirroiyts J, Guane [F.), BS A in reply, 
said that on behalf of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association he acknowledged with cordial approcin- 
tion the kindly recognition extended to them. They 
falt in this jubilee year that they had bean fortunate 
in the honour of having secured the presence of so 
representative a contingent of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects as had found their way to that 
apparently cold, inhospitable region. If their act 
se ehie the se i Institute of British aoa 

make Ridin h ita meetin 7-place was a bold one, 
they took sara in the reherticn that they had no 
reason to be ashamed of the architectural treasures 
which that beantiful city could show. They were 
emboldened by the further roflection that the city 
for well-nigh a century could claim to have been 
the cradle of architectural genius, from which had 
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gone forth all over the islands some of the ablest 
exponents of the architectural art of the period. 
The Adam brothers were Scotchmen. They give 
Edinburgh many refined types of their masterly 
genius before settling in London. Chambers gave 
them their Royal Bank and Duddingston House 
before he went South, Burn supplied almost all 
Scotland's limited requirements of his fore 
leaving for London in 1844 to complete the great 
record of seven hundred works—his lifetime labours, 
Generations of Milnes distinguished themselves in 
Edinburgh before migrating finally to take their 
laurels in London. Of more modern men, amon; 

Inany, two prominent names of Edinburgh-trained 
men, Brydon and Young, were on the roll of honour 
among architectsof fame in thereat City of London. 
But by the “dropping South" of those artists 
Edinburgh was not left without talent, for if they 
stood on any of the eminences bordering the city 
there could be pointed out a host of edifices, erecte 

during the last half of the nineteenth eontury, which 
would do credit to any city, ancient or modern, 
It might be, as he had frequently observed, that 
familiarity with the charming monuments of which 
Ediburgh boasts blunted the citizens’ sense of appre- 
ciation; but they ventured to hope, from the appre- 
cintion of the architectural worth of the cits implice 
nen complimentary visit of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, that the city (and in this he 
comprised the civie rulers and the citizens) might 
be stimulated to greater recognition and apprecia- 
tion of what they possessed, and as a result might 
more earnestly strive to preserve its amenity in all 
future developments. That the Association had not 
been during these fifty yeers inactive, but had in 
a quiet, unobtrusive manner endeavoured to intarest 
and educate the public taste by persuasive ingtruc- 
tion, and not by aggressive clamour, might be 
recognised in the following, When the Association 
was instituted fifty years ago thera were nine 
members, ‘To-day the publie appreciation of it was 
evidenced by the increase of membership to nearly 
four hundred. It had always been an association 
of architect and collateral members—an amalgama- 
tion which had been the strength of the Society in 
this comparatively small community. For several 
Seri the Society carried on its affairs in camera: 
but in 1864, recognising it had mission, itopened — 
its doors and announced the experiment of popular 
evenings. On these occasions the public were in- 
vited to illustrated lantern lectures upon some phase 
of architecture popularly treated. The Jectures 
Were successful in interesting and instructing the 
public. For the instruction of its members there 
was inttinted about the same time a sehome of visits 
to beat in progress, where details of construc- 
tion could be seen and explained. To this step 
succeeded visits to churches and castles in the 
neighbourhood, and under the able and learned 
guidance of Messrs, MacGibbon and Ross there 
Were opened up many architectural art treasures , 
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previously little known and unheeded, until at last 
they had succeeded in laying under tribute and 
recording in the printed Transactions nearly every 
structure of any art or historic value, so much 50 
that, like Alexander of old, they had so sighed for 
more material to master that they had ventured an 
invasion of the architectural riches beyond the 
Border by « visit recently made to York. For the 
further advancement of the professional members, 
and in view of the lack of systematic architectural 
education for students, a scheme of class instruction 
was initiated at which lectures wore given on speci- 
fic subjects towards the preperecn of designa to be 
undertaken by students. These were most popular 
and successful for several years, but through over- 
rowding Raepriay | the limited accommodation 
they possessed their efforts wore seriously hindered. 
On the evacuation by tha Society of Antiquaries of 
rooms in the Royal Inatitution a petition was pre- 
sented to the Board of Manufactures for the use of 
accommodation there, and after a time, through the 
strenuons efforts of the Association, there was 
established, in 1898, what had been known as. the 
School of arte’ Art. The object was to extend 
the teaching then being carried out under such im- 
proved conditions aa would make it meet the require- 
mants of students in the building crafts who would 
become associated with the architect's work. The 
birth of the new scheme nearly coat the parent its 
life, for the Association, at all times too generous to 
become financially strong, crippled itself seriously 
by its self-imposed burden of ‘oansislly eonpoelaite 
its offspring. Notwithstanding these larger efforts, 
classes for study and practice of design were still 
conducted by the Association's junior section, and 
money prizes were annually awarded from contribu- 
tions: y donated by tbe rsseuhara: The Asso- 
cintion’s energies towards interesting the public 
had been further shown in its promotion of exhili- 
tions of architectural work in 1885, and again this 
year. But “tout vient A celui qui sait attendre,”” 
and ag not the lonst of its achievements the Asso- 
ciation gladly acknowledged and bousted the ac- 
complishment of a long-cherished desire by having 
at lost succeeded in persuading the Institute to 
make Edinburgh a temporary resting-place in its 
official pilgrimage, By a» fnirly long course of 
strenuous effort to make the art of arokibesture of 
some attraction to the public, and even to their own 
members, their Association felt entitled to claim 
that it had justified its formation and existence. 
Under the recent amalgamation with the Institute 
they looked forward confidently to an increase and 
tren ing of friendships, and he might safely 
say they should be found among the most loyal of 
its branches, Let other cities and architectural 
ngsociations prosper, but let the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association flourish was his fervent prayer. 
Mr, Joux Suter [F.] proposed “ The Guests,” 
He said they would all agree that it was a toast 
that could in no wise be omitted. The Royal 


















Institute of British Architects, whether it held its 
dinner in London or in any provincial centre, was 
always delighted to welcome members of different 
professions or gentlemen engaged in public work. 
It was good for them as architects to foregather 
with gentlemen of other professions, because it 
enlarged their Ble oer and he hoped the guests 
would be glad to be there that night. They had 
with them a number of very distinguished visitors. 
The Lord Provost was the head of the municipality 
which had in its charge this supremely beautiful 
and interesting city—interesting in its memorials 
of a great past, and beautiful in its modern adorn- 
ments—and he was quite sure from what they had 
seen that day that the councillors of the city were 
fully ulive to the responsibility of their position. 
There were other distinguis ests present as 
to whose titles it might be forgiven an ignorant 
Southerner, perhaps, if he was not quite acquainted 
with what they connoted. He thought they must 
feel envious of Scotsmen in having the opportunity 
of attaining to such an office as that of the Lord 
Dean of Guild. Most of these offices were of 
interest; no doubt they derived from remote 
antiquity, and they contrasted favourably with such 
commonplace titles of the South as Official Referee 
or Superintending Architect. He quite agreed 
with Mr. Stokes that architects in the South would 
be glad to have some such office amongst them as 
that of Dean of Guild Court. They also had 
ican the Provost of Leith and Sir T. Gibson 

rmichnel and others, but he would associate with 
the toast the name of a gentleman who had always 
taken a great interest in what was one of the most 
important subjects of municipal businoss—viz. 
hygiene and sanitation—he alluded to Sir James 


ussell, 

Sir James A. Russert, LL.D. said it was o 
creat honour that he should be allowed to be 
spokesman for the guests, who thanked the Institute 
wartly for their itality, and they thanked 
them still more for giving them an opportunity of 


a 


becoming acquainted with some of the members of 
the Institute, and of becoming associated in some 
small way with those who belonged to that great 
and noble profession. It was a eurious fact that 
over and over again, from remote times, archi- 
tecture had been compared to music. It had been 
called music in apne or frozen music, and all 
must recognise that that description was tras, 
Everyone who looked at the Scott Monument, at 
Heriot's Hospital, at Roslin Chapel, to speak af 
buildings near them, must feel that Madame de 
Staél expressed their feelings when she said that 
the view of such a monument was like perpetual 
and fixed music (‘Lo yuo d'un tel monument eat 
comme Une musique continuelle et fixée hi : lé was 
something for the guests to be allowed to be asso- 
ciated with the feelings and aims and works of 
those who were creating this glorious music in our 
midst—something which was not sold, but which 
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waa constantly exercising an educative and bene- 
ficial influence in the minds of the publie who 
walked along the streets. They liked to bo asso- 
ciated with those who wielded power in the world, 
and they felt great pleasure in being associated 
with those who were in reality the historians of all 
ages; who in their works marked the state of society 
—the manners, the feelings, the customs, and even 
the climate of the places where they practised their 
art. What would one know of ancient cities—of 
Greece, of the Mast—but for the architects whose 
names had perished? They rejoiced to make the 
mequaintance of those men who had been disciplined 
by the experience of all trades—who were artists 
and men of acience, and who provided for ns such 
intellectual, as well as emotional, delight as we 
experience in seeing their works. It had been 
said that it was the humble men who dared to do 
bold things, and we must recognise that many 
bold things had been done by members of the pro- 
fession—things which ought to hand down their 
names amongst the immortals. But a very curious 
circumstance was discoverod when we tried to find 
the names of the architects of some of the great 
buildings of the past, for they were unknown or 
obscured. The names must have been known at 
wing but no one “seston we a tear 
while to preserve them for us to-day. reguind 
to local architects, the membera of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, both in their corporate 
we enrt and as individuals, had taken « great part 
in public affairs of the city. They had led every 
movement for the promotion of art training, and 
cereals of applied art training, in the town, and 
they had sacrificed their means and time in doing 
so. They had invariably come to the front when 
any sueh question had become a matter of public 
debate, and they had given Edinburgh two, if not 
more, oxpositions in the shape of the exhibition of 
che ag hp famous works or projected works, 
which had helped greatly to promote public taste 
in Edinburgh. THe trusted that membors of the 
Institute would have time to look in at the Exhibi- 
tion af the Mound, to which Mr. Blanc had made 
reference. In all the efforts of the architects of 
Edinburgh for the public weal, and in all tho 
movements by which they had come before the 
public, he could not recall «a single instance where 
they worked for the personal advantage of the pro- 
fession or of themselves as individuals, He thought 
that it was s noble testimony to the members of 
the profession that, although they had been promi- 
nent in all public questions relating to the beauty 
of the city—in questions of art, &o.—they never 
aud a word for themselves. 

_ At the close of the proceedings the company 
joined in singing “Auld Lang Syne.” 


Visit to Roslin Chapel. 


_ By the kind permission of Mr. John Cullimore, 
Trustee of the Chapel, soveral members of the 





ty were enabled to visit Roslin Chapel on 
Saturday morning, the 6th. Roslin is a short 
journey by train from Waverley Station, Edin- 
orgh, Roslin Chapel is situated at the south- 
east of the village, on the edge of a steep grassy 
bank, sloping down to the Esk. The Rev. John 
Thomson, F.5.A. Scot., very kindly took charge of 
the party, and described the various points of in- 
terest in the building. The church was founded 
by Sir William St. Clair, third Earl and Prince of 
Orkney. He succesded his father about 1417, and 
built a large part of the present castle and made 
otherimprovements and me nis. Thefounda- 
tions ine the cha Se aes mi 1446, and the 
building oceupied wbout thirty- sMasgtnads (bogs ars. 
The cost at the present rate of wages would have 
been about £400,000. 


Visit to George Heriot’s School. 

On Saturday afternoon a visit was paid to George 
Heriot's School, and the building eg | 
under the guidance of Mr. Hippolyte Blanc, The 
building, » rectangular structure, the interior quad- 
rangle of which measures about ninety fect on each 
side, was founded in 1628 from a bequest by 
ae Heriot, jeweller to the Court of James VI, 
for tho maintenance and education of a limited 
number of sons of merchant burgesses. By nt 
investment the original funds have largely in- 
erased, and the benefits Soereepenetey extended 
by the erection of additional outdoor schools. 
Originally the boys were maintained in residence, 
but now the institution is conducted as a day school 
for foundationers and others. The architect was 
William Wallace, King's Master Mason, and its 

rototype in details is probably from Denmark. 
Chere are many examples of its detail in and around 
the ae There is nothing to support the state- 
ment that Inigo Jones had anything to do with 
the design. The approach to the school wna 
originally on the north side, and this accounts 
for Poll special “_ agains of the a of the 
northe: evation, especially the fine of the 
arched pend. Within the sadtaiate ties chapel 
imilding is seen on the south side and the dinine- 
ballon the west side. Classrooms are distributed on 
the north and vast sides. Both internally and ex- 
ternally the clovations are marked by a most liberal 
display of carved ornaments, aymbols of George 
Heriot's craft; monograms and mottoes, very 
Approprintely and deoorntively treated. In 1659 
Cromwell's troops occupied the building. In 1820 
Lauriston Place, on the south, was formed, and the 
present lodge, designed by Playfair, was erected. 
Die rite i the visit a hearty vote of 

ane Was pas & princi : Sole 

aft; Lowa ndkts Me ee cipal of the School, 

Those who were able to extend their visit to 
Monday were invited to visit the works of Messrs, 
Redpath, Brown, & Co, Limited, Steel Girder 

nfacturers, 
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THE MINOR BYZANTINE CHURCHES OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By Cuartes Govetay, B.Se, [A.], Professor of Architecture, Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College. 


EW great cities have a more beautiful site than that which is oceupied by Stamboul, 

the oldest part of Constantinople ; for the Constantinople of the present era consists 

- of three parts—Stamboul, Galata with Pera, and Scutari—and these three are 

divided from one another by water, the first two by the Golden Horn and the latter two by 
the swiftly flowing Bosphorus. 

Stambonl is the ancient Byzantium, which in a.n, 830 was adopted by Constantine as the 

capital of his empire, and it is in this portion of modern Constantinople that all the Byzan- 





tine churches are situated. 

Byzantine architecture received its name from Byzantium, for it was here that this style 
expressed itself in its purest form. The Byzantine style ts the direct descendant of those of 
Greeve and Rome. In classic Greek work we do not find the vault, but in the great buildings 
of the Roman period we find it largely used. This feature —the vault, and its development the 
dome—was carried to perfection in the Byzantine period, for the dome and its supports form 
the principal constructive feature of the style. Then the materials available for building 
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purposes in Constantinople were marble, brick, and lime, and it was in simple wall build- 
ing and vault construction that the architects could nse these most effectively. Further, if 15 
remarkable how the use of the dome in conjunction with the requirements of early Christian 
ritual led to the square form of plan known as the Greek-cross type, to which nearly all the 
Later byzantine churches belong. Direetly in the centre of the square the dome is supported 
either by piers or columns, it being a characteristic of the style that columns weré used for 
constructive purposes chiefly, and here, as supports for the dome, we find the Byzantine use 
of columns exemplified. 

Having remarked on how Roman work influenced the Byzantine, reference may now be 
made to Greek influence. If we recollect that the builders of the Byzantine period were 
Greeks —descendants of those who built the classic Greek buildings—we can understand that 
the spirit of their handicrafts lived on and could not but display itself in all buildings on 
which they were engaged. This influence is most distinctly seen in Byzantine carved work 
which is so largely composed of the Greek acanthus, being sharp and prickly, not rounded and 
soft like the Roman or Romanesque one, but is also apparent in that air of refinement exist- 
ing in the Byzantine buildings which is not found in Roman work, and which undoubtedly 
eame from Greek sources originally. | 

That quality of architectural style known as breadth is expressed with rare perfection in 
Byzantine work, for in it the proportion of solid to void is admirable, while the exceedingly 
minute and rich carving often found only enhances this quality and makes it more evident. 
Therefore the Byzantine style is well worthy of being studied by architectural students in 
order that they may be enabled to grasp this most important quality in architectural design— 
oné which is 60 much required and so difficult to obtain under present-day conditions. 

Thronghont the East the exteriors of buildings are kept as plain as they ean be, while 
the Interiors are as richly decorated as possible. For instance, an ordinary domestic building 
it the East is simply a whitewashed mass externally, with an opening for a door; but 
internally there is a courtyard, generally with a fountain or well in it, surrounded with 
flowers, and there are doors and windows which all give the interior a treatment and effect 
little expected by those who view the exterior only. So, similarly with the ecclesiastical 
buildings of the Byzantine style, their exteriors are remarkably bare of enrichment, and their 
chief value is derived from their expressing clearly the main parte of the design ; also because 
they show a simple and straightforward attempt to build with the materials at hand. But in 
the interiors we find that marble is used to cover the brickwork from the floor level to the 
start of the vaults, this material having received distinctive treatment in design whereby it 
produces a most beautiful effect while truthfully expressing the fact that it is but a covering. 

The vaults are treated in mosaie—broad, quiet, and rich, because of its gold ground— 
while the floor is generally either of marble slabs or of mosaic. What treatment of the 
interiors of churches could be finer? Undoubtedly these were of surpassing beauty, and show 
us the surroundings in which the Christians of the Byzantine period worshipped. 

It is the Moslem custom to whitewash the exterior of their ecclesiastical buildings when 
they appear dirty, and the visitor to Stamboul at the present day finds that all such buildinge 
are either yellow-washed or whitewashed. Those that are whitewashed are mosques erected 
since the Turkish occupation of the city, while the yellow-washed ones are the ancient 
Byzantine churches now in nse as mosques, to which the'attention of the reader is directed 
in this article, and it is of some of the less known or minor examples that descriptions are 
here given. Omitting, therefore, the well-known examples of Sta. Sophia—the glory of the 
Byzantine style —and $8. Sergius and Bacchus, commonly called Little Sta. Sophia, also that 
of the Holy Apostles which was destroyed in the fifteenth century, the order followed will be 
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as nearly chronological as possible, having regard to the additions and alterations to which 
these buildings have been subjected at various times. 

The oldest ecelesiastical building now remaining in Constantinople is the Church of 
St. John the Baptist, which lies in the western part of the city, near the Sea of Marmora, and 
not far from the citadel of Yedi Kuleh. It was built in a.p. 463, the site having formerly heen 
occupied by a church. The founder was a Roman named Studius; hence the chureh is often 
called St. John Studius, or simply the Studion. It was repaired in 1299, seriously injured 
by a fire in 1782, and is now in ruins. The visitor can see the interior only by looking 
through the low side windows; for it is not considered safe to enter the building. It was 
transformed into a mosque, and called Mir Akhor Djamisi, between 1481 and 1512; the 
narthex, which is the best preserved part of the edifice, being now used for that purpose. 

The plan of the church (fig. 2), which is still wonderfully complete, shows it to be of the 
basilican type, with central nave and an aisle on each side of it, having galleries above the aisles 
which are now without floors; for these were of wood and havedecayed. It is the only basilican 
chureh with wooden roof over the nave now remaining in Constantinople; all the other 
churches have either vaulted or domed 
naves, and are mainly of the Greek- 
cross type of plan with central domes. | 
The body of tha church is more nearly 
a square than those of the basilican 
churches in Rome, which are much 
longerin proportion, There are seven 
verde antique columns in the length 
of the church supporting horizontal 
architrayes which form the colonnade 
on each side of the nave; only the es ee a a ee Se 
shafts are preserved, however, for the SOUTH AISLE 
bases and capitals have been destroyed. a ee — ae 
The detail of the entablature is also | ! 
entirely gone, and above it there WAS [pao saczinsenc 
an upper range of columns which sup- a | Sa 
ported arches and formed an arcade. . 

The apse is semicircular internally and three-sided externally. There are no windows in 
the apse, but on each side of the exterior there is a recessed panel having a round arched 
head, 

The narthex has a colonnade of four columns in front which is now built up, hut there is 
door with a window above it in the central bay, and a window on each side in the bay next to 
the central one. The columns are of Christian date, although of the Composite order ; for, 
besides the broad fillets at top and bottom of the shafts, the astragal of one of the capitals has a 
cross carved on its centre, and the several parts of the entablature are enriched with carving ; 
while the cornice, being without a corona, has an affect similar to the interior cormices of Sta. 
Sophia. The whole entablature is of white marble. The atrium now exists only in outline 
and has a Turkish fountain in the centre. | | 

The church belonged to a monastery, and the monastic cistern, though now dry, still 
exists to the south of the chureh, being only partly underground, while its vaulted ceiling rises 
above the level of the floor of the chureh. It has twenty-four columns, six in the length of the 
cistern and four in its width, having Corinthian capitals which support the vaulting of sancer- 
shaped domes. At the north-east corner of the cistern there is a small building, which in 
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plan resembles a Late Byzantine chapel, having an apse through which it is now entered 
and a groined vault over the crossing. The two columns at the crossing have Ionic capitals. 
The floor of this chapel is much higher than that of the cistern, althongh it is also partly 
underground. A part of the chapel projects into the cistern, and may have been a holy well. 
Above the vaulted roof of both cistern and chapel there is earth with a rich growth of grass 
and bushes. 
The Chureh of St. Irene was originally built by Constantine the Great, but was burnt 
down and entirely rebuilt in 532 4.0. Althongh it was overthrown by an earthquake and 
, | restored in 740 a.p., yet its 
ST IRENE. CONSTANTINOPLE. plan remains practically 
: - unchanged, Further, it has 
never been transformed in- 
to a mosque; but since the 
occupation of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks has been 
used by them as an ar- 
moury. Henee if the objects 
within it were removed it 
could at once be used for 
its original purpose. Its 
plan (fig. 3) is basilican in 
type, because it has nave 
and aisles: but the nave 
7 | arcading is not continuous, 
1 wa an aa et -t the total length being di- 
—= | wided into two unequal 
parts by a broad pier with 
barrel vault across the nave. This pier gives the plan of the church some resemblance to that 
of the Church of St. Demetrius at Saloniea, Above the areading there were three ranges of 
semicircular-headed windows in 
the screen walle under the large 
arches which support the domes. 
With so many windows in the 
outer walls the domes may well 
be solid and without windows for 
lighting the interior. This is the 
case with that part of the nave 
nearer the narthex which is covered 
with a low solid dome, elliptical 
in plan and without openings for 
light; while the part adjoining to 
the east is square and has a dome 
of cireular plan with a high drum 
containing twenty windows. Con- 
sidering the large amount of win- 
ae it <= : 3 . dow space in the outer walls, there 
lcHuRCH _OF ST IRENE ’ CONSTANTINOPLE | 1s not much need for this dome 
rid. with its ring of lights ; and as this 
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dome is theught to be a later addition, its probable date being about 740, there may have 
been originally a lower dome without window openings over this space also. This dome as it 
sands is of great interest, for, as Fergusson has pointed ont, the light being introduced 
through the drum and not through the dome itself, as at Sta, Sophia, distinguishes in most 
cases the two periods into which Byzantine architecture is commonly divided, namely, the Old 
Byzantine, which culminated in Sta. Sophia, and the Neo-Byzantine, which with few exceptions 
had domes with high drums through which the light passed. Both domes are formed with 
pendentives. At the west end there is a narthex with gallery above it, also an atrium which 
appears to be of Turkish date. The apse is semicircular internally, but polygonal externally, 
and is lighted by three large semicircular-headed windows. In its interior there are five rows 
of seats for the presbyters, like those in Torcello Cathodral, under which is a passage close to 
the wall. There is a large cross of black tessere on the gold ground mosaic of the semi-dome 
of the apse. 

The Church of St. Saviour-in-the-Fields, or Moné-tes-Choras(the Monastery in the Country), 
which was transformed in 1491 into a mosque and called Kabriyeh Djami, is near the 
Adrianople Gate, one of those in the land walls 
of the city (see fig. 1, headpiece). Although the 
original church on the site dated from before 
415 a.p., yet of the present building only the central 
part belongs to as early a date as the time of 


i a iat: 


Justinian—527-565. It was altered between 1081 | i ee ee frame (a 
and 1118 in the later Byzantine manner, Again, | ts Seem | cert eee | PENNE 


at the end of the thirteenth century it was repaired 
and had the two narthexes added, 

The nave is about twenty-four feet square, and 
tukes the form of a Greek cross with very short arms, 
the eastern one being lengthened by a deep recess 
and terminated by an apse. The nave is covered 
with a dome set upon pendentives, and having a |. ee 
high drum in which are windows. Its walls are — ay 
lined with grey and red marble slabs from the floor 
to the springing line of the arches forming the pendentives: underneath these arches are 
semicircular-headed windows. Above this line all is thickly coated with whitewash, which, it 
is thought, covers mosaic. 

The apse is semicircular internally and polygonal externally, having on each side of it 
sinall chapels or vestries which have apses to the east of similar form, but with single lights ; 
while the central apse has a fairly large three-light window. 

Westwards there are inner and outer narthexes (sometimes called eso- and exo-narthex 
respectively), the former communicating with the nave by a large door centrally placed, and 
by a smaller one to the north, which has specially treated jambs, consisting of richly moulded 
and panelled marble work (see fig. 7). These jambs probably formed a marble door at one 
time, the panels of which have been sculptured, but the sculpture has been entirely destroyed. 
Both doors have moulded marble architraves which are mitred at the angles, and have lintels 
with cornices over. This inner narthex is four bays in length, and has a dome over each of the 
end hays. These domes are unequal in size and are not symmetrically placed with regard to 
the centre axial line of the church. They both have high drums ribbed on the inside and have 
windows as in the central dome. The intermediate bays, as also all those of the outer narthex, 
have flat saucer-shaped domes. From the northernmost bay of the inner narthex a doorway 
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leads to a ribbed barrel-vaulted chamber having at its further end a door whereby a staircase 
ig entered which leads to an upper chamber, also barrel-vaulted, from the side of which a 
window opens into the nave. 

The outer narthex (fig. 6) is six bays in length, the last bay to the south giving access to 
a long chapel of later date than the nave of the church, and extending the full length of the 
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building, which has a dome, similar to the others, in line with the central dome and an apse to 
the east with three small lights. The archivolt and spandrils of a blocked-up doorway in the 
south wall and also those of the doorway in the north wall under this dome are very beautiful 
specimens of Byzantine carving. The southernmost bay of this narthex has received special 
treatment, the two sides to the north and the east having each two columns with beautiful 
Byzantine carved capitals supporting arches, the whole design being very effectiy 


te : ein whatever 
way viewed, At its south-west corner a small door give 


a access toa circular newel stair which 
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now leads to a minaret: but itis probable that this angle was intended to be built as a high 
tower, and that this staircase was to be connected with it. 

Gréat interest is taken in this church because in the two narthexes there is a series of 
mosaics of which the greater part is yet intact, although only some of the mosaics have been 
uneovered. ‘These mosaics are remarkable for the smallness of the tesserm used, which are 
much smaller than are generally met with in Italy, for the brightness and the harmony of the 
colours, a3 well as the excellence of the design, while the figures are beantifully drawn and 
executed. These narthexes are paved with white, black, and coloured marble slabs, and both 
of them have their wall surfaces covered with slabs of most beautiful marble from the floor 
upwards to the beginning of the mosaics at the springing of the arches. 

The principal facade is to the west, and though evidently incomplete shows six large bays 
and a small one at its southern end. Fach of these six bays has been built up, leaving only 
small window openings in them, except the bay on the central axis of the nave, in which is 
the doorway. The division of each bay is formed by a massive pier having a round attached 
shaft without a capital on its face. From a thin stringeourse at the top of this shaft there 
springs a plain arch in two orders. The edifice is entirely constructed of alternate layers of 
marble and brick, but the building of the southern chapel is coarser than that of the main 
body of the structure. ‘The domes and roofs are covered with lead, while the roofs of the four 
arms of the cross show externally the inner curve of the barrel vaulting which covers them 
without any ridge. The external grouping of the whole building 1s most picturesque, and this 
is aided by the inequality in size and irregularity in spacing of the domes. 


== 
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The Chureh of St. Mary Diaconissa is situated a short distance to the eastward of the 
Shah Zadeh Mosque. It was founded in 599, but is now known as the Kalender Khaneh 
Mosque, and is often referred to because of its beautiful marble wall panelling in the interior, 
which extends from the floor to the springing line of the vaults and dome. 

From an outer wooden porch a few steps lead down- 
| STTHEODORE TrRone] wards to the floor level. The outer narthex has, at the 
CONSTANTINOPLE,| central part where the entrance is, a saucer-shaped dome, 
SO: : ee while each end is barrel-yaulted ; the inner narthex has a 

ne he, | barrel vault at the centre of its length and gromed vaults 








at the ends. The nave takes the form of the Greek cross 
in plan by the position of the four piers which support the 
central dome, which has pendentives. The drum of this 
dome is not very high, but it is pierced with sixteen windows 
between which ribs travel from the springing to near the 
—_ | erown of the dome in the interior, while on the exterior 
eat ho — FR — iter =| the drum is cireular in plan, and the dome is covered 
| = with lead in the usual way. Each arm of the cross ts 
barrel-vaulted, and that to the east forms the bema which 
terminates equarely, as also do the chapsls on each side of it; for in this church there is not 
the usual apsidal termination, either to 
the bema or the side chapels, which is 
so nearly universal in the plans of the 
churches of this period. There are two 
carved panels in the interior on the 
western wall of the church which are so 
classical in style that they are considered 
to belong to the date of the foundation of 
the church. 

The Chureh of St. Theodore Tyrone, 
often wrongly called that of the Theo- 
tokos, 18 not far from the Suliemanieh 
Mosque. It undoubtedly oceupies the 
site of an early church, but the present 
building is thought to date from the 
twelfth century, although some paris muy 
be older; and others, such as the upper 
story of the facade, may be later. li ia 
& small chorch, and is now a mosque 
called Kilisse Mesjidi. 

The plan (fig. $8) of the church is of 
the Later Greek-cross type, having four 
slender columns which support the cen- 
tral dome, thereby dividing it into nave 
and transepts. From either side of the 
bema a door leads to a side chapel having 

—— , in apse whieh is expressed externally by 
Me. 2 TCE OF ot, TMS Tse, ORT RATIO LE, FW ik sem-hexagonal form, which, however, 
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wall. The central apse is segmental internally and five-sided externally, having three rather 
large semicireular-headed windows separated by columns in the three central sides, while in 
the other two sides there is recessed blank arcading. Above these windows and recesses on the 
exterior there is another row of blank areading, and the wall is finished with a projecting) brick 


cornice above which is the roof tiling. The 
barrel vault of the bemais penetrated by a 
window on each side which on the exterior 
breaks the level line of the brick cornice. 
This cornice is carried round the arched 
head of the window, forming a rich hood 
mould. 

The drum of the ceniral dome is 


decagonal externally, and is seen to rise — 


from a square base. Fach angle of the 


drum is enriched by an attached circular © 


shaft, and each face with a blank semi- 
circular-headed window, forming an arcade 
all round; each face finishes with a deep 


brick cornice, segmental in elevation, which [oy 


gives a lobed form to the roof of the dome. 

There are inner and outer narthexes, 
the latter being of considerable interest 
because of the design of the lower story 
of its fagade, which consists of a central 
doorway with a niche and then an areade 
of three arches divided by columns, on each 
side of it, and finally between these arcades 
and the corners a semicircular-headed 
niche. The columns are of marble, and 
have richly earved capitals, those to the 
north being of the melon type, and those 
to the south Corinthian. Between the 
columns there is a panelled parapet with 
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earved work of Byzantine type in the panels. Perhaps originally this outer narthex was only 
one story high, as in that of the Church of the Holy Apostles at Salonica, to which this lower 
story bears a close resemblance ; for the design of the upper story as it exists at present does not 
harmonise with that of the lower one, hence there is every probability of its having been added 
atalater date. The facade of the upper story is divided into five bays by large arches which have 
windows in the sereen walls under them. Over the central bay and the one at each end there 


is adome having a high drum with a somewhat similar _ 
design to that of the central dome over the nave, The 
whole facade is most picturesque, but it is so thickly coated 
with yellow-wash that its detail cannot be properly seen. | § 
The edifice is built of bricks with intermediate layers of | ge 
marble in the usual manner. The site is so closely sur- = 





rounded by houses, with only a narrow street in front, that | a 


it is not possible to study the composition of the entire Lea 


building on the spot. 
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0a See Sa The monastic Church of St. Saviour 
hte | Pantepoptes (the All-seeing} is near the 
— mosque of Mohammed IL., which is built 
We = ; on the site where the’ Church of the Holy 


Apostles stood. The church was built 
early in the twelfth century, and is.a fine 
example of the work of that period. It 
was transformed into a mosque on the 
capture of the city by the Turks in 1458, 
and now bears the name of Eski Imaret 
Mesjidi. Although it is not a large 
imilding, it has a very complete plan, 
consisting of exo-narthex, eso-narthex, 
nave of the Greek-oross type, bema, apse, 
and side chapels, all well proportioned to 
one another and built in the Later Byzan- 
tine manner. The dome is supported at 
the erossing by four octagonal pillars, the 
ipse is of the usual form with three large 
semicircular-headed windows, one on 
each of its sides, the side chapels being of 
beautiful plan and terminating eastwards 
in apses with single lights. 

On the exterior of this church the 
quality of breadth is expressed in no 





weds BC PACHCH OF RT. SATAN PANTRIOETIA, COMETANTELONLN, slight degree. A Romanesque building 
Frew = Pete ley the Anihor. of this date would be greatly broken up 


with pilaster strips, but there is 
nothing of the nature of a pila- 
ster here—all is broad, simple, 
direct, while the central dome is 
of exceptional beauty. The drum 
is duo-decagonal on plan, with 
engaged columns at the angles, 
while in each of its sides there 
is a semicircular-headed window 
Which has the usual brick cor- 
nice for hood mould, forming a 
fine example of the lobed form 
of roof so often found in Later 
Byzantine domes. 

The Chureh of St. Theo- 
dosia is situated about halfway [4 
between that of Pantepoptes and fz 
the Golden Horn, slightly to the [Aly 
westwards. The date of its Hi 
erection is unknown, but from 
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its style it is thought to belong to the tenth or eleventh century. During the sixteenth 
century it was consecrated to the Mohammedan faith and named Gul Djami, t.e. Mosque of the 
Roses. It is of the Greek-cross type in plan, and is in a remarkably well-preserved state at 
the present time. The interior is very well proportioned, and has galleries round three of its 
sides. ‘The dome over the crossing has a low drum, and there are no openings for light either 
in the drum or dome, which are so commonly found in Byzantine churches of this period ; but 
the lownesa of the dome and want of provision of light from this source may be accounted for 
by the large and regularly placed windows in the outer walls of the building, for the interior is 
excellently lit at the present day. There are bema, apse, and side chapels, as are usually met 
with in churches of this type; but the narthex is of wood and is modern. Externally it is an 
extremely plain building, its chieffeature being 2 —_—_- 
its great height, which makesitquiteimposing. |5* SAVIOUR. 
The Church of St. Saviour Pantokrator |panTOKRATOR, | | 
(the Almighty Father) is situated on a hill | __ hte Sra a Tae el en 
daar itis tnnée Wekige over tha Gelden Hom. (SE . 
There was formerly a monastery here, and F 
what now remains is really three contiguous 
churches. The two outer churches are of the 
Greek-cross type in plan, each having a cen- 
tral dome carried, in the case of the southern 
church, on four clustered columns, while in 






















that to the north it is supported by four = 
small piers, and each church has its central Bt ee Baty ess 
and side apses, semicircular internally and ee eee 2 4 
polygonal externally. he central apses have ery SN 
each seven faces on the outside: a three- , SOUTHERN jeans 

De a | | 


light window occupies three of these faces, 
while the others have deep semicircular 
niches. The side apses have each a single- 
light window to the east. 

The southern church is the largest, and | 
has inner and outer narthexes; hence it 1s ois 8 
probable that it seryed for parochial pur- (“s**t — 
poses, while that to the north was the con- | 
yentual church. The church to the south is alone now in use, and it is a mosque ealled Zeirek 
Kiliase Djami. The church which separates the other two, occupying the space between them, 
ia simply a hall covered by two elliptical domed ceilings and having an apse, toward the 
east, of somewhat similar form to the central apses of the other two churches ; but its three 
windows are separated from one another hy one of the exterior faces of the apse instead of only 
by columns, There are no side apses forming part of the central charch. The division walls 
between the churches are pierced by wide semicircular-headed openings which would allow 
the utmost freedom in passing from the one chureh to the other. The central church may 
have been the mausoleum of the emperor Manuel Comnenus, who died in 1180. Regarding 
the date of this group of churches it is probable that they belong to the twelfth century. 

If the thick coatings of whitewash were taken off the interior and exterior of these build- 
ings much beautiful Byzantine carved detail would beseen. At the present time the existence 
of such detail is only found either by close observation of the whitewashed surface, or where 
the coating has fallen off the carving is seen to be as perfect as the day tt was executed, 
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there is a fine piece of marble pavement with slabs of red porphyry inserted in it at the 
junction of the central and southern churches. The pulpit contains much fine Byzantine 
carving. The edifice generally appears to be built of brick and marble intermixed, but the 
jambs of the central door between the narthexes are of beautiful monolithic slabs of red marble 
richly moulded, and no doubt originally the interior was lined with marble from the floor to 
the springing of the vaults. 

The conventual Chureh of St. Mary Pammakaristos is on the highest point of the valley 
of the Phanar; and though its five domes group picturesquely on the exterior, the interior 
islowand heavy. The central part of the church is of the Greek-cross plan, but instead of four 
slender columns at the crossing, which are so usially found in churches of this period—about 
the twelfth century—there are here four very heavy piers supporting the central dome, 
and the arches joining these piers are heavy too. There are inner and outer narthexes, also 
chapels to the south and 
north, which combine to 
make a rather compli- 
cated plan. The domes 
all have high polygonal 
drums which are pierced 
with semicireular headed 
windows. The north- 
eastern dome has inter- 
nally very beautiful 
mosaics, while in the 
south-east corner of the 
church there is one of 
the most beautiful little 
Byzantine chapels ex- 
tant. The interior of 
this chapel is all white- 
washed, but externally 
its central and side apses 
are ¢learly marked, and 
OSTA Fie ThE felt T-RLLsT. the . polygonal central 

From a Photo bby te Author apseis richly treated with 

three rows of blind arches 

divided in the central row by beautiful carved pilasters between which no doubt there were 

originally windows: but now these are filled ip excepting a narrow slit in the central space. 

The cornice is deeply corbelled and has a bold yet rich effect. On the north side there is a 

long stringeourse, with an inscription in Greek carved upon it, which has a fine decorative 
effect ; altogether this chapel is of partioularly good design in the Later Byzantine style. 

The church was the seat of the Greek Orthodox patriarchate from 1456 to 1591, when 
it was transformed into a mosque named F etiveh Djamisi, i,¢, Mosque of the Conqueror, and 
probably to this time of change belongs the sqoare eastern part of Turkish design and execu- 
tion which oceupies the site of the original central apse of the church. In itself this portion 
is not without interest as showing how the Turks iltered the original building to make 
it suitable for their own purposes, while externally the peculiarly Turkish way in whieh the 
low octagon rises from the square base, and is roofed ; 


| aces aah. - : | with a cireular dome covered with 
lead, is very fine; but the whole is certainly out of place at the east end of a Byzantine church, 
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The Chureh of St. Mary Mouchliotissa (the Mongolian) is a small ehurch which was 
founded in the thirteenth century, and though still a Greek church is known by the Turks as 
Kan Kilisse, ic. the Church of Blood. Unfortunately the church has been so greatly altered 
and added to, that its original plan is diffieult to trace; but the Byzantine part which remains 
shows that it was of great interest, and 
that it bore some resemblance to that of 
the Church of the Holy Apostles at Athens. 
[t appears to have had a square central 
space roofed by a dome, and on each of 
its four sides there were apses each of 
which had three smaller apses springing 
from st. 

Reference to a distinctive feature of 
these Byzantine churches in Constanti- 
nople will fitly close this article. It 
remarkable that nearly all the churches 
herein referred to have both inner and 
outer narthexes, the exceptions being Bt. 
John Studinug and St. Irene, which have 
atria, and St. Mary Mouchliotissa, the plan 
of the narthex of which is uncertain owing 
to its having bean entirely altered. This 
double narthex exists, along with the 
atrinm, only in Sta. Sophia, Constantinople, 
and its existence in this instance may be 
accepted as a necessary part of this great 
church ; but it may ba considered worthy 
of remark that probably the outer narthex 
of these later churches took the place in 
the service of the church and in the plan 
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occupied by the atrium in the early ones. "io. 1{—emeneu oF or, ne rade Car 
Of course there are early churches with From a Photo by the Aathor, 


both inner and outer narthexes, such as a7 

the Eski Djouma Mosque at Salonica, but the double narthex is not a feature of Western 
Christian churches; and this leads to the reflective remark that the requirements of the 
ritual and the architectural treatment of these Byzantine churches are inseparably allied, 
and in combination form a harmonious and beautiful style. 


seale as those of the churches of 


Nore.—The plans accompanying this article are all to the same ones 
| easily the 


Salonica (dealé with on pages 39 to 48 of the present volume), to enable the reader to compare 
relative size of the churches of Constantinople and Salonica.—C. &. 
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“Quod el judicium ilud vulgatum dialecticommm tam 
operosum fuorit, et tanta ingenin exereverit; quanto magis 
laborandum est in hoo altero, quod non tantum ex mentis 
penetralibus, sed etiam ex natorm yisceribus extrahitur? " 

J BELIEVE that Signor Rivoira will appreciate 
the reasons which have made me place at the 
head of this article «a sentence from the Novum 

Organum. In his modesty he would deprecate any 
comparison of himself with Francis Bacon, but he 
must needs admit that his reiterated plea for a true 
induction has a ring that recalls very vividly the 
pess-word of England's great philosopher. Bacon, 
to be sure, was busy in the realm of natural science, 
while Signor Rivoira is concerned with the pro- 
duets of a human art;* but the process of gather- 
ing and using for logical f the facts or 
seedosiiesen out of which alone classification can 

@ systematised is much the same in either field. 
Both men have their quarrel with those who are 
content to adopt the axioms of others without an 
appeal to the evidences, or to form their own 
axioms on phenomena incorrectly classed. 

There is surely somethi y Baconian about 
the impetus with which he flings himself on the 
tusk of dissipa’ chaos. “The opinions of 
Writers on the origins and development of the 
great architectural styles pence ed in Europes 
between the year 1000 and the advent of the 
pointed-arch ara a0. diverse,and so dense is the 
tangle of ‘influences’ (Roman, Gallo-Roman, By- 
xantine, even Arabian and Barbarian) woven into 
these origins by authors who deign when facts are 
wanting to take their stand on fancies, that it is 
no easy matter to unravel them. And not only "—I 
am roughly egg Signor Rivoira’s Talian= 
“not only have we to combat the constant and 
erroneous belief that the Christian styles of the 
eirly middle ages receive their guidance and ingpira- 
tion from the East; we have further to reckon with 
(1) the Isck of sufficient knowledge (historic, philo- 
logic, constructive, static, and artistic) in many of 
those who eprecece the problem of the middle 
without understanding it, and who, moreover, sithae 
cannot or will not handle the main issue without 
involving themselves in secondary interests ; (2) the 
reluctance of some to open their eyes to the clear, 
tangible truth of facts, preferring even vague prob- 
ability to naked verity ; (8) a certain spirit of con- 
sorvatism which abhors all that is new; and lastly 
(4) the goneral confusion which prevails as to the 
age and true characteristios of the buildings erected 
in the styles under discussion.” 

All this surely has the trae touch of Verulam: 
and what brings us nearer than ever to the spirit 
of my text is this outbreak of aspiration: “ Hard 
must be the road that I take and steep the moun- 


* "Le origini della Architettora Lombarda e« delle sue 
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tain whose still virgin summit I aim to reach ; yet 
by long preparation, by the gathering of know- 
ledge that cannot come from schools or books, and 
by seventeen years of research and study, covering 
some thousands of buildings seattered hionghout 


the ancient Roman world, I shall struggle to gain 
that summit and to plant there a standard in the 
name of archeological science.” Is this not 


ralloled by the exclamation of Bacon ?—* If that 
amiliar process of the old logicinns was so 
laborious and exercised such great wits, how much 
greater will be the toil in this other method of judg- 
ment which is extracted, so to speak, not out of the 
recesses of the mind, but from the very bowels of 
Nature.” 

You see the parallel. Rivoira's plea, like Bacon's, 
ig that we must widen and | tisa our 
seri oars sticking blindly to our assump- 

ions or compiling our facts in undigested array. 
Our PRE conclusions on architectural develo 
ments and origins though based on data mny 
wrong, simply because we have not collected data 
enough, or not examined those data with sufficient 
care. Or, worse still, we may have adopted or in- 
vented theories of architectural progress which 
have no sane relation to facts at all. 

“ Therefore," says Signor Rivoira, though not 
in 60 many words, “follow me, I have, to be sure, 
an idea of my own about the development af 
médlimval architecture, and like other tk osophers 
of art I should like to see it proved and established, 
but we will act, if you please, not merely r Rarsees: 
this idea as the nucleus and gathering t ts 
round it, bringing the convenient facts into strong 
light, and putting the awkward facts in the back- 
ground, but we will collect all we can, placing no 
limit but human capacity on the size of our 
gathering ground, and having marshalled all we 
can collect we will let the facts decide how far the 
theory holds good. For practical convenience we 
will classify the material more or less geographically 
and more or less chronologically, but wherever a 
question of origins calls fi usion to another 
country or another date, we will transfer our 

‘lance to that other land or period, and call up the 
ustrations that will meet our case.” Such 
briefly is the author's method. 

In his earlier volume (which, by the way, wns 
reviewed by me in this Jounnan five yeara ago 
under the title “Ravenna’s Claim'*) Signor 
Rivoira set forth with great wealth of illustration 
(and in the most beautiful of European languages) 
his view that the Italian styles of the first ton 
centuries after Christ were essentially Italian, 
and by no means derived from Byzantine or other 
external sources, 

_ In that volume, to quote his own words, he 
“traced the origins of the Lombardic vaulted (or 
round-arched) basilica, that great trank, a0 to speak, 
from which were taken the cuttings which in turn 
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propagated the primary and secondary styles that 
flourished in so great a part of Europe during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. He will now 
follow the history of its principal descendants in 
the Transalpine countries, confining himself to the 
main or principal derivatives, and leaving out of 
devo ciding thaeeht econ developments. 
gu i expresses ag follows: 
“With the appearance of the Lombard basilica, 
there sprang ig Up beyond the Alps a whole crop of 
new-born building methods like flowers in earl 
summer, and chief among them the styles which - 
refer to call the Lombardo-Norman and the Lom- 
Rhenish. The term ' apace though 
commonly applied to.an extended pori iod of medieval 
art, does not seam to be justified, Yor for if employed at 
all it posi reasonably be applied to the Byzantine 
atyle, among others, sesing that the round-arched 
Byzantine ea in its most favourable ex- 
ssteniain Bi church of Santa Sofin at Constan- 
tinople—undoubtedly took its birth in the Baths 
of Rome, 

“ Under the sponsorship of the Benedictines, who 
carried them across the Ab nurtured them, and 
adapted them to the rites of their order, these two 
styles, modified to suit the tendencies, genius, and 
climate of the nations into whose country they were 
transported, clothed with new forms and treated 
with a variety of new ideas, travelled far and grow 
apace under the guidance of these same monks.” 

Signor Rivoira's former task was, as I have 
Pointed out, to prove the Italian origin of Italian 
architecture previous to the year 1000, or, in other 
words, to discount the supposed influence of external 
forces. In his new volume he is on less certain 
ground, His issue is lesa definite owing to the 
wider scope of his field, and his battle haa a less 
clear crisis. 

The theory that the entire round-arched archi- 
tecture of Europe is bred from the architecture of 
ancient Rome can only be proved or disproved in 
f relative measure. On the one hand, not oven 
Signor Rivoira would contend that the later and 
more Sarapghs renee of oe ao owed cote 

of ‘“ eir remoteness 
Bia ea and Sie aven ho Be not deny tbat 
special localities and special periods introduced 
into the style features and forms which were not 
necessarily copied from Roman originals. On the 
ote hand, the champions of national authority in 
, even the keenest of them, would seldom go 
the the length of asserting that there was any hase of 
steps by Norman, Saxon, or Rhenish building 
Megan fal style ney from that perpencas 
ua style which in turn grew out of the 

ruins of classic aie Revere 

In fact, art baing what it is—a human activity 
80 dependent on transmission as to be one of the 
strongest proofs of man's inevitable fellowship 
With his predecessors—it is sometimes ag un- 
deat to prove its continuity as to insist on its 

ty. 
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It is one thing for Signor Rivoira to prove or at 
least to claim that the Sapp mesterand flow of 
the work at Ravenna is in reality an eastward 
stream; it is another to insist too urgently that 
features which in later European art are apparently 
innovations are really evidences of “ harking back - 
to Rome. It is, I WwW, Ungenerous to press a 
criticism of this kind, es lly as Rivoira drawa 
his comparisons with the utmost moderation, 
bringing them forward rather as interesting corre- 
lations of style than as irrefragable proofs of origin ; 
but I may explain my meaning by taking as an 
example the author's remarks on the circular 
openings with which we are familiar in the beautiful 

upper stage of the towerat Norwich. They remind 
Signor Rivoira of the similar rings on the Tomb of 
Eurisaces near the Porta Prenestina, with which 
indeed they are identical. But one plain circle is 
y very like another, and it ia nt least 
doubtful whether similarity or even identity in £0 
simple and obvions a form has any real significance. 
An interesting specimen of Signor Rivoira’s fear- 
less attack on received opinions is to be found ot 
the close of chapter iv., which is the second of two 
cha dealing mainly with the British Isles. 
He here makes a digression on the subject of the 
a Syiisisask 4 dames: & of Southern Italy and 
Sicily. “There are,” he says, “writers on art 
who think that the 1 basilica of the countries con- 
quered by the Normans in Sicily and South Italy 
is based upon the Lombardo-Norman church; but 
in reality an examination of the most notable 
churches of this region (and period) leads to the 
discovery that in them are to be found only two 
characteristics inspired by the Lombardo-Norman 
cathedral, and these two characteristics are the 
lan itself and the use of intersecting arcades.” 

e goes on to point ont that they have on the 
other hand at least twelve strongly marked features 
which sre not common to Norman architecture, 
but are for the most pert exhibited in the carlior 
Lombard styles. 

When » man has set himself to work on the 
line adopted by Signor Rivoira it is easy enough 
ee sree caties him the particular criticism that 

les are missing, the absence of which 
cals his a kinds tion incomplete, It is obviously 
cree for any single treatise or even a limited 

of architecture to contain allusion to ev 

beitdine which falls within the period's range. 
is therefore unfair to hurry to the index of this 
book and forthwith to complain that one has dis- 
covered an omission. But it has, oddly enough, 
happened to me to visit Loches during the weeks 
in which I have been Tarn this book, and on 
my return to England I turned with interest to the 
volume to find what Si Rivoira had to say 
about this chureb, which so far from being 
common-place example of itan or transitional 
work is a building of almost solitary charactor. 
For same reason this strange church ia left out of 
the author's record. 
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Writers of tho last generation, men who saw 
Byzantine influence in the domes of St. Front at 
Périgueux, wore puzzled by the hollow pyramids 
of Lioches as bemg, so to speak, a vernacular 
solution of the problem which at St. Front was 
settled by the use of the Orientaldome,* It would 
be specially interesting to know what view Signor 
Rivoira takes of this building, of which Viollet-le- 
Due wrote that it was “a strange and unique 
monument in which the influences of Oriental art 
ara blended with the methods of construction 
aiopes in the north ot the beginning of the 
twelfth century.” 

Again, to take another example in the same 
neighbourhood, I am disappointed that we have 
not as yet Signor Rivoira's view of the domes of 


Fontevrault. 

I have put forward these points not by any 
means ag adverge criticiams, but merely because the 
interest which this volume arouses makes one 
naturally wiah for an extension of the author's 
view to cover the whole of his legitimate ground. 

In any ease the world of architectural students 
owes him thanks for bringing his group of examples 
together, and for connecting them around his in- 
teresting theory.t A writer who is bold enough to 
set forth on ay fall view of this large subject, who 
has the courage to open our eyes to the unity and 
immense reach of that great art which even in 
days of turbid government and laborious trmvel 
could override the boundaries of nations and link 
the centuries by a continuity of tradition that 
dofies time, is at once enlarging (and simplifying) 
our grasp of the subject, and is at the same time 
breaking down those artificial classifications which 
are apt to be engendered by national and chronologi- 
eal analyses. Supposing Signor Rivoirn’s theory 
wero unsound—which for my part I am far from 
thinking it to be—there would still be great value 
and great truth in his view that the architecture of 


—_— 





* I notice that Signor Rivoira, contrary to expectation, 
speaks of 54. Front as being “di stile bizantino-veneto, 
rannodantes! all’ Oriente con |’ intermedinrio di San Marco,” 
though he insists, as do other authorities, on the com. 
paratively late date of the church, eure, tt L120 inatead of 
107. One would expect to find him taking a firm stand 
for the European origin of this domed building, which 
olevon years ago was proved by Mr. Phend Spiors to be not 
Byzantine but indigenous. 

t The general pian of the work is casily oxplained. The 
introduction is followed by a chapter on the “ Lombardo- 
Norman” architecture of Burgundy, and this, again, by one 
on the development of the same style in Normanily. 
Britain is then repreannted by two chapters, the first being 
on religious architectare in oor islands before the Con- 
quest, and the second on the “ Lombardo-Norman" work 
which the Conquest introduced. Lastly come two corre- 

chaplers on Germany, the earlier carrying reli- 


gious art up to the year 1000, and the later dealing with 
the fully developed ~ Cothbardo- Hhentsh "style. There are 


over 650 illustrations, and as the author keeps up through. 
out the volume his interesting method of rotrospection, 
the photographs found onder any given geographical or 
chronological heading are often of subjects very far removed 
H time and place. 
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Europe in the first twelve centuries of our era 
must be studied as a central force, even if we also, 
and rightly, study it in geographical and historical 
departments. If any man doubis the power of an 
architectural impetus to pour over vast tracts of 
alien country with the force of a torrent, he can 
rove it to himself by an example much nearer in 
that second Italian wave, rushed not merely 
through the wide channels of European courts and 
commerce, but sent its ripples lapping into the 
remotest creeks and caves. I remember walking 
some yeara ago into the market-place of o emall 
town in Brittany to find facing me an a | 
Gothic church. Its tower, its outline, 
general way the shape of its windows conformed 
to Gothic type; but when approached this village 
church showed that on every moulding, on every 
stringcourse, arch, and jamb there lays most 
tenderly and most delicately, the mark of Italy’s 
revival. The thoughts and skill of Tuscany and 
of spot, and had there broken through the tradi- 
tions to which genera ion after ge ion of 
eburch masons | ray hie the whim of 
princes could so foster in France the methods of 
remote 


talinn culture as to transplant into a 
untutored district the conceits of Alberti and 
Eramante, how can we wonder if a tee capi 
than any aristocracy and lass limited than any 
court—the Catholic Church herself—wns able to 
stamp an identity of character on the buildings 
which after all bave no meaning except the 
meaning which implies and involves community ? 

Paun WATERHOUSE. 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
+ Mr. Thomas E. Collouti, President BLD_B.A,, 
presided over the section “The School Building 
and its Equipment" at the International Congress 
on School Hygiene held at the London University 
from the Sth to the 10th inst. The following is 
an extract from his Address delivered at the opening 
of the sitting :— | 
Indesigning school buildings, the architectis genera 

obliged to limit his expenditure, so thal there nn fsa 
opportunities for much ornament or display, This in 
itself is not a disadvantage, There is no neceasity for 
¢laboration of design, but fine architecture is always 
desirable, and is quite possible without rich and ex- 
pensive detail, In every school building, however 
simple in general construction, there should be at least 
one feature of architectural worth. Should this be a 
fine doorway or any other detail, let it be good cnough 
to be a soures of pride to the school, An important 
factor in education is the development of that apprecia- 
tion of beanty in art or nature which is latent in most 
oftus. If school teachors can learn to be proud of some 
part or feature of their building they will be able prob- 
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ably to ineuleate some such feeling in their scholars, 
I believe that no sense of admiration for the handicrafs 
of others leads to emmlation of the right kind, and a fine 
example in stone or woodwork may prove of great 
educational value to our budding craftemen. . 
Another point on which I should like to touch is 
the finishing of the walls in elass-rooms, ke. With all 
deference to sanitary and hygienic opinion, [feel I must 
protest very strongly against the use of glazed surfaces 
in schooks and class-roome. Perfect as glazed tiles are 
in every way when used in legitimate positions for 
lining Invatories, cloak-rooma, &c., they areinapproprinte 
and unsightly as wall decoration for living rooms, My 
own experience in « certain room lined with fsience 
you will allow, something of an expert where domestic 
architecture is concerned, I was to trace the canse 
of my to the glaze of falence, Surely 






children, without knowing whence tho depressing in- 
floonee arose, might be quite as much affected by it. 
athens stress cannot bo laid pon oe eee 
of having warm and pleasant colouring upon the walls: 
the cold and drab colours which are se aitaeh eamiek 
shoukl be avoided. In London and large towns there 
is too mech that is dismal and smoke-detiled outside, 
and the interiors should be eheerfal. Children's eyes 


engaged, and they should surely have something 
pleasant to look upon. Their school-rocms, in fact, 
ought to be such rooms as we would not mind occupying 
ourselves. To illnstrate my point let me draw attention 
to the Doss-house in Parker Street, which I enw after 
it had been oeeupied for two years. This building is 
& Common g-honse for the poorest classes, the 
charge being Sd. a night fora bed. The common-room 
ia decorated in a way that might by many be considered 
Hor ary to the class of persona by whom it is used, 
but I consider that the money spent on beautifying it 
has not hy any moans been thrown away. The whole 
of one end of the room is occupied by a carefully 
designed fireplace surmounted by a mural picture. ‘Tho 
woolwork of the walls and of the fixed seats is of 
equal merit with the other work, and is painted in rich 
and pleasant green. This sort of decoration, without 
cig oxpensive, is highly effective: When you con- 
sider the exceedingly low charge for a bed, and for the 
nae of this room, vou will realise that the Does-house 
8 otcupied by the poorest of the poor. Tho casual 
occupant may bo anyone, from the young hooligan to 
the most hardened vagrant, and yet after two years’ 
continnal use TI snw absolutely no sign of rough treat- 
ment. Tho painted woodwork and the walls were all 
In na good condition as if the room had been dwelt in 
ley educated people. Any signa of wear visible wore 
certainly not caused by malice, or even careleasnes 
ft sees to me that the fact of this respect shown toa 
foul building proves that even the minds of the Mae 
Poorest inny be nocessible to feelings of beauty. If 
adults of the degraded though not criminal classes are 
renaitive to the influence of beauty, how much more 


not one can be anid to approach perfection. In forth- 
coming Sip tn Spa may hear many methods strongly 
advocated, but I venture ta assert that, whatover may 
bo the virtues of such «ystems, all will leave something 
lo lt desired. Architects agree thai open fireplaces 
and open windows are egsential supplements to any 
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other kind of ventilation, All who have to do with 
children know that they thrive best in the open air. 
Doctors insist on open air for anemia and cheat diseases 
and for minimising the risk of any sort of infection, 
and no ayatem of ventilation has yet been discovered 
to supersede the open-nir treatment for conswmptives. 
If prevention is better than cure it behoves us to seo 
that the children of the nation are taught as much as 
possible in fresh air. As a matter of example, it is 
desirable that children see that frequent changing of 
the atmosphere is insisted on in the class-room. No 
patent aystem of ventilation will teach them the valu- 
able lesson that they may learn by seeing the impart- 
ance of having the windows open. As woll teach them 
to cook by electricity, and then let them go back to 
their own cheap stoves, as expect them to learn the 
rudimentary hygienic truth that fresh vir is essential 
in s clase-rogm where the windows are all kept shut. 


Lighting and Ventilation of Class-rooms. 

Sir Aston Webb, B.A., opened the set disons- 
sion on this subject at the International Congress 
et School Hygiene, and delivered the following 

idiress :— 


T am ofraid there ia nothing new that can be written 
on thissubject, and I make no claim to any originality 
in these remarks, merely recording my own experience 
and what I believe to be the present practice in 

ngland. The reason, [ presume, that led to this sub. 
ject being selected for discussion at this Congress is the 
iipportance of the class-room as that section of the 
achoal building in which the scholastic portion of the 
teaching is carried on, Here the scholars spend prac- 
tically oll their school hours, and hero their mental 
powers are put to the greatest strain, so that it is 
esirable that everything possible should be dane to 
place them under the best physical conditions. The 
size of elasa-rooms is obviously closely related to the 
subject of lighting and is necessarily regulated by the 
size of the classes. These vary from the fifty or sixty 
scholars or more allowed in a public elementary echool 
to the fifteen to thirty in « secondary achool. The size 
is also regulated by the seating arrangemonts adopted, 
single seats taking more space than dual, the width of 
gangwaye and master’s platform being also factors in 
the case. The purpose to which a class-room is put 
will nlao necessarily affect ita sixe, but Iam saumng 
that the class-roomes at present under discussion are the 
ordinary ones in which genoral subjects are taken. 

The Board of Edneation lay down an avernge of not 
leas than 10 square feet of floor space for cach scholar 
in public olementary sehoola, and in this country 
this is generally adhered to; while in secondary 
schools, where single desks are used, a floor area of 
from 17 to 18 aquare feet is required. though, under 
certain cirenmetances, a minimum allowance of 
16 square fect will now be acce; the Board of 
Eduestion. Given therefore the number of scholars to 
be provided, the above requirements fix the floor area 
of the elass-room; bot there still remains the compa- 
rative longth, breadth, and height to be determined, 
matters on which the effective lighting and ventilation 
must largely depend. The breadth and length are, to 
some extent, governed by the type of scat employed, 
but the nearer a room approaches 4 square the better, 
with the limitation that a room can hardly be satisfac. 
torily lighted if more than 24 fect wide, while 22 feet 
is better. P 

T 
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Wo will assume that the room is lit, us it should be, 
from one «ide only, which at once limits the yee 
from 20 to 24 foot; the length will then depend 
the number io be stated. ‘Tho height of the room is 
also an important factor in the lighting, as the deeper 
the room the higher it should be, E the boats furthest 
from the window are to be properly y lighted. For the 
purposes of acoustics and ventilation 12 fest is generally 
a sufficient height, though, if a large mumber are to be 
accommodated, 15 to 14feet in height may be necessary, 
These regulations work ont for « class-room in a secon. 
dary school for twenty-five scholars at 23 feet inches by 
10 feet by 12 feet high, Hnving settled the sixe of tho 
elass-room, the ip ie of lighting has to be considered 
more in detail, It seems hardly necessary to mention 
that it should be lighted from the left hand of the 
echolar only. The sixe of glass area to be provided ia 
more difficult to lay down. This will be affected by two 
considerations —the t and the situation. To take 
the Intter first, it is obviows that a town achool.in a 
crowded part would not obtain so much light from a 
window of agivon area with buildings opposite as a build- 
ing situated in the open country with an unobstructed 


prospect. The same applies in some degree to the 
. windows quite satisfactory for a northern aspect 
being unsuitable for a southern one, Class-rooms 


should be so placed that they have sun in them during 
part of the day, but notalways; north, west, aud south- 
west, if unprotected, should be avoided, : Board of 
Education lay down one-fifth as the mate area 
of window glass to the floor area to light a ¢laas-room 
satisfactorily. In very confined sites, however, one 
quarter is somotines found necessary, and in open anid 
@ sites one-sixth will sometimes waffice, Any- 
thing boyoml the amount of glass actually necessary to 
give o satisfactory light i¢ undesirable, as it tenda to 
take the room cold in winter und hot in sumer, and 
adda considerably to the difficulty of the effective treat: 
ment of the room, both externally and internally. The 
ginss line should not be more than 4 feet above the 
floor, with the heads of the windows carried up as near 
the ceiling as possible. 

The windows should be so arranged in the wall that 
all the seata are equally well lighted. This is apt to 
leave the master’s desk somewhat under-lighted, and 
in order to rectify this Mr, Bell and I provided in 
the elnss-rooma al Christ's Hospital a amall window 
to light the master’s desk, kept low down so that he 
can also seo ont of it, and [ believe this has beon 
appreciated. Under no eireurnstances should there be 
windows facing the scholars, and windows in the 
opposite wall facing the master are almost equally ob. 
jectionable. Mullions, transom, and window arc, 
in my opinion, unobjectionnble if the vlass aren ia onlow: 
lated independently of them. Plain sheet or plate-glass 
is the best for glazing, and the view of the aky should 
not be shut ont from the acholars. Glaxed brick or tiled 
walla, oxeepl as didoa, are not suitable for class-roome 
of the character we are considering ; the reflected light 
is trving to the eyes, and being non-porous they aro 
not considered hygienic for crowded rooms, A white 
plaster eviling ia the beat, with light groon or grey walla 

ig to aspect, the woodwork painied white or, 
better, loft ite natural colour. A glare in o elnas-room 
is to be as carefully avoided as gloom. Tho artificial 
light of claas-roomes, porhapa, hard! comes tinder ¢on- 
sideration to-day, but is of lopertance when 
Inuch evening work ia done. Harefully regulated in- 
catudescent electric lighting is the best, and greatly 
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with the room lit by reflection 
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simplifies ventilation, Gna is better avoided! Perhaps 
the b luminant is composed of inverted arc lights | 
from the ceiling, but 
it is extravagant in current. Single incandescent lamps 
equally distributed over the ceiling give a pleasant 
and well-diffased light. Groupe of lamps in olectroliers: 
should be avoided in class-rooms. One eight-candle 
lanp, if not hung too high, should light sufficiently 
24 feet enper. of floor area. 
oe the ventilation of elass-roome it is more difficult 
mf down any definite roles, The problem may be 
snp vy stated as follows :— 

e time required to contaminate the air in a class=. 
room of an elementary achool of the raed required 
per echolar—ie. 10 feet per scholar—is om minutes, 
while for thal of «# secondary school it would bo a 
quarter of an hour. The temperature of the room, 
according to the rules of the Board of Education, has 
to be kept at from 656 degrocs to 60 degrees Fahr. The 
problem, therefore, is how to change the air of a class. 
room from four to eight times an hour, and, at the 
sane time, to avoid draughts and keep the aa ee 
at from 56 to 60. In discussing ventilation it 
is not possible to exclude altogether the question of 
heating. This can be done by open fireplaces, hot 
Water, or steam and warm oir, "In one got of competi- 
tion conditions sent to me I was surprised to find a 
condition, drawn up by an eminent architect, stating 
that the top of the fireplace spl ee ahould be 
4 feet G inches high above the floor. ceritl 
learned that this waa provided o1 on thie: Aescie of an 
insinnes where it appenrs auch sath ds provided, 
and it wae tiga the bows did so well 
after they wn above this height. the idea bein 
that the sir a is ibe eon room was better af the lower lev 
through the ventilation of the fireplace. Whether this 
was a fact I cannot say, but the regulation wad not 
insisted upon when the building came to be erected. 

Still cere is, I think, undoubtedly in England a 
strong preference for the open fireplace and tho open 
window, and no doubt there is much to be suid for 
them, especially in small schools; in larger ones it is- 
impracticable, At the same time, I am wf 
opinion that an elaborate system of heating and venti- 
lation such as may be very tecessary in such buildings 





ag Inw courts or hospitals is not nec in a ree 
for healthy boys and gh The open fireplace not on! 
provides heat, but also «a means “ip ventilation, a 


should be placed in the anglo on the inner wall near 
the door, not.on tho window side, which is an outaide 
wall, and which in such a ition moat place the 
nnhappy master in « draught hi hetwoun the door and the 
fireplace. An extract can be obtained by another flue 
in the chimmoy-stack, and fresh air inay eh pest = 
at the back of the grate nnd from the corridor. : 
this means, however, it is impossible to with 
any certainty a regular change of air in the plan ebonit 
or an even tempersture All extracts which are worked 
by what are called natural canses are, in my opinion, 
unreliable, and under certain variable conditions of 
teroperature or wind pressure work uncortainly and 
soiuctines even in directly opposite directions to that 
intended. To obtain resulis unaffected by these 
variations, mechanics) means tianat be wed in 
the shapo of rotary fone or other contrivances 
to move the air by cither extraction or propul- 
sion. If extraction is adopted, probably the 

plan is hot-water radiators undor the windows Btted 
with batters, behind which the fresh air adinitted from 
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outside is warmed by passing over the radintors and 
the foul sir is mechanically extracted at the cuiling 
level in the wall onite, By this means, and with 
regulators on the inlete and outlets, the system can be 
sufficiently regulated, but it ie aa well aleo to supply 
an open fireplace, though the mechanical extract may 
interfere with ita draught at times: The sive of bot 
the inlet-and outlet depends upon the power of the fan 
employed. The alternative is the propulsion of warm 
air into the room by « fan, the air bane sdimitted into 
the room about two fect below tho coiling, the outlet 
being at the floor level into the corridor imtmedintely 
below the inlet over. The advantages of thia system 
are the more en distribution of the heat throughout 
the room, the absence of all heating apparatus, such as 
radiators,'in the room, the avoidance of dranght, the 
alr in the room being under slight pressure, and the 
ease with which the apparatas can be used for ventila. 
tion purposes in simmer time. The system requires 
to be planned with the building, and cannot, therefore, 
well be applied to old buildings. Each system, how- 
ever, has ite advantages, acconling to the size and 
special cirenmistances of the building; and with me- 
chanical means now 8o réadily at our disposal, there 
should be no difficulty in providing either the tem- 
pernture or change of air that our medical advisers 
may decide from time to time to be necessary or ad- 
visable, for, after all, we must look to the medical 
profession to lay down the hygienic requirements of 
the elildren to be aecommodated in these rooms, 
which it is our humbler but equally necessary part to 
see carried out as effectunlly and economically as 
possible. 





REVIEWS, 
GARDEN MAKING. 

The Ari and Craft of Garden Making. By Thomas H. 
Mawson. ‘Third edition, roy. 40, price 35a, (London: 
Fataford.] 

li is certainly u gratifying indication of the pro- 
gress in England, during the past few yenrs, of the 
art and eraft of garden making, that a third edi- 
tion of this, the most important text-book on the 
subject that has yet appeared, should so soon have 
heen called for. Those of us who have had the 
pleasure of seeing in execution some of the gardon 
schemes that Mr, Mawson illustrates in this new 
edition will peruse the book with additional plea- 
sure. The store of information it contains is very 
great, and cannot fail to be of considerable service 
to any architect whose practice lies. in domestic 
work, for he will find many valuable suggestions 
for the treatment of honse and garden as one whole 
design, and practical detaila for the formation of 
flower-gardens, of terraces, courts, and lawns, the 
treatment of water, and the construction of en 
buildings, As to the choice of site Mr, Mawson 
aptly quotes the words of J.D. Sedding, who tersely 
summed up much that in times past has been the 
cause of controversy between the rival schools of 


formalists and landscapista. “Tho gardener’s first 
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duty in laying out the grounds is to study the site, 
iia aspect, character, soil, contour, sectional lines, 
trees, &c. Common sense, economy, Nature, Art, 
alike dictate this, There is an individual character 
in every plot of land as to every human face, and 
that man is unwise who, to euit preferences for 
any given style of garden, or with a view of copy- 
ing a design from another place, will ignore the 
characteristics of the site at his disposal.” To 
realise the folly of introducing the garden design 
of a foreign country, it is only necessary to visit 
geome of the great schemes carried out in the 
middle of last centary in England, so-called Italian 
gardens, which, whilst they may be rvplicas in 
matters of detail, fall far short of the spirit and 
sense of fitness that made the gardens of Italy 
justly famous. 

With regard to terracing, Mr. Mawson has cer- 
tainly struck the right note in advising that terraces 
should not be considered merely a5 one long pro- 
menade, but rather as a series of gardens, cach 
division having its own particular interest, the 
whole arranged_in connection with the entertaining 
npartments of the house and forming as series of 
changes. his it is that gives so much more 
interest to the hillside garden than to one designed 
wholly on the flat, 

As for summer-houses Mr. Mawson does not tell 
us much: the few which he illustrates exhibit s 
homely solidity that was always the characteristic 
of the best English garden architects until the 
rustic woodwork artist appeared on the scone. One 
ean hardly help regretting that a more extensive 
usé of treillage should not be made in this country. 
Tt is a cheap and most effective garden ornament 
and very suitablo for positions where protection 
from wind is desirable. Moreover, in these days 
of short leases of property, it is often important to 
gnin offect in a brief space of time. In this case 
there is no adjunct offering more possibility than 
treillage, and we have only to examine any of the 
old German or Dutch and above all French garden 
books to realise to what an extensive use treillage 
was put in the design of town and country houses 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Though England led the fashion in garden 
design, to its detriment, during the latter part of 
the ei¢hteenth century, and the cult of the Jardin 
Anglais ponetrated to every country of Europe, 
destroying hundreds of charming schemes from 
Italy to Swoden, we may be proud that she has 
made amends during the last quarter of a century, 
and has been the forerunner in the revival of the 
best traditions of garden design. The example 
hag been ¢losely followed by Amorica, and signs 
are not wanting that it will soon be followed upon 
the Continent. We owe much to Mr. Mawson for 
the present work, one which by helping to educate 
the public cannot fail to be of great assistance to 
the domestic architecture of this country. 

H. Inteo Turoce, 
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CHRONICLE. 


Bethnal Green Municipal Buildings Competition. 

The action of the President in declining to nomi- 
nate im Assessor in the abova competition unless 
certain objectionable clanses in the conditions 
were amended has had « satisfactory result, The 
grounds of objection were set out in the correspond - 
ence published in the last number of the Jourxat, 
p. 626. Some furthor correspondence has since 
taken place, and the Borough Council having 
mimlified clauses 4, 7, and 10 in the direction sug- 
gested by the President, the competition is now on 
it Satisfactory footing, and the President has nomi- 
nated Mr. Honry'T. Hare as Assessor, Immedinie 
intimation that the conditions had been amended 
was conveyed to the profession in a note from the 
Institute published in the professional journals. 


Acton Council Offices Competition. 


The Board of Professional Defence have bad undor 
their consideration the case of Mr. W. G. Hunt, 
architect, who had been instructed by the Acton 
Borough Council to prepare designs for their pro- 
posed new buildings to cost about 235,000, and as 
a result of their investigations the following corre- 
spondence has taken place with the Clerk to the 
Acton Borough Couneil :-— 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, W., 19th Augual 1007, 
Lhe Clerk, Acton Borough Council,— 

Dean Str,—It has been brought to the notice 
of the Board of Professional Defence of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects that Mr. W.G. Hunt, 
of Vicarage Gate, W., having been instructed by 
resolutionof your Council to prepare plans for muni- 
cipal buildings at a cost of £85,000, your Council 
have refused payment for such services duly 
rendered. 

If the facts og above stated are correct, my 
Hoard will feel it their duty to take immedinie 
stops to prevent members of the R.ILB.A. from 
taking part in the competition which your Council 
are now instituting for such buildings. 
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I shall be obliged therefore if you will kindly 
seni me any observations you may have to make 
not later than Monday, the 19th inst.—I am, dear 
Sir, yours faithfully, 

Epuuxp WIMPEents, 
Hon. Secretary, Board of Professional Defence, 


The Urban District Council of defen, 
242 High Strect, Acton, 15th Auguat 1907. 
Ihe Hon, Secretary, Board of Professional 
Defence, RILBA— 

Stn,—In reply to your letter of the 12th inst, 
the Chairman of the Acton Council desires me to 
say that the Council hove never treated Mr, Hunt 
with other than absolute fairness and with due 
regard to their obligations towards him and to the 
ratepayers. As Mr. Hunt bas chosen to challenge 
their action by issuing a writ against the Council 
it is clear that a precise answer to your inquiry is 
precluded thereby. This, however, is common 


ground :— | 

Mr. Hunt prepared designs, &e., for o Town 
Hall and Municipal Buildings for the Council 
without obtaining a contract under seal, The 
Council paid him #1,500 for such work, and were 
surcharged by the Local Government Board, with 
4 strong intimation on remitting ayoh surcharge a 
fow months later that there must be no repetition 
of the occurrence. Subseyuently the contract was 
seuled, and o further £000 was paid him ex post 
facto for the abandoned scheme which the Local 
Government Goard has refused to sanction. 

It is contended by Mr. Hunt that the Council 
requested him to prepare further designs by o 
contract also not under seal, and for that he now 
sues them. Butitis also the fact that, so far from 
heing warned by the previous attitude of the Local 
Government Board, he neglected the advice of the 
Clerk to the Council to have the alleged new con- 
tract sealed, and the reasons he may haye had for 
80 abstaining may be the subject of furthar con- 
sideration, — | 

The Local Government Board Auditor, who 

has just completed the sudit, hag not surcharged 
the £3100 paid to Mr. Hunt after the previous con- 
tret was sealed, but informed the Chairman of 
the Finance Committee and tho objecting rate- 
payer that he had grave doubts whether he ought 
not to hnve done so. 
If the Council paid any sum to Mr. Hunt undor 
y unsealed contract in the face of these facts 
and the serious warning of the Local Government 
Board it would necessarily be surcha arged with 
poeceparyies _ remission, | 

fis 18 but the outline of the matter which will 
be ee neta by the Conneil at their noxt 
Meeting on tuesday next, when s further OM 
thie Chadeacacas fe 40 jou ee 

~? Chairman wishes further to say that so 
much has been explained to you from motel of 
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courtesy, but the Council will not and cannot re- 
cognisé the right of any outside body to interfere 
with what they believe to be their just and impar- 
tial actions.—I am, yours faithfully, | 
Wat. Hopnsox, 
Clerk fo the Council. 


§ Conduit Street, W., 2st Auguat 1907. 
Tie Clerk, Acton Borough Council,— 

Dear S1r,—In reply to your letter of the 
1éth instant, which was considered by my Board at 
their meeting yesterday, I beg to say that we do not 
propose to interfere with any action your Council 
may think well to take, but only to regulate the 
conduct of our members and to protect them from 
Injustice, 

Architects constantly have to prepare drawings 
prior to, or without, a sealed contract, and in 

cing so they have to rely upon the good faith of 
their employers, | 

We hope to receive a satisfactory letter from 
your Council as the result of their meeting Inst 
night.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

| Epausxp WIMPents, 
fon. Secrelary, Board of Professional Defence. 


Urban District Council of Acton, 23 Ang, 1907. 
The Hon. Secretary, Board of Professional 
Defence, R.ILBA.— 

Dear Sre,—I om in receipt of your lotter of 
yesterday's date, and would state that your com- 
mnnmesttion of the 12th instant, together with my 
nye of the 15th, were submitted to the Counail 
at their meeting on Tuesday evening Inst, and in 
accords with their directions I forward here- 
with extracts from the Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Council and Committees in regard to the 
new scheme for Council Offices.* 

The copies of the Minutes relating to the old 
scheme, which was abandoned, and under which 
Mr. W. G. Hunt was paid £2,400, aro not for- 
warded unless you should express a desire to see 
them, when no doubt the Council would comply 
with such a request. As a writ has been issued 
by Mr. Haunt against the Conneil, the Chairman 
withes me to any that in his opinion it would be 
improper to discuss the matter further; but the 
circumstances of the ease are such that he has no 
loubt if the matter is further gone into the good 
a of the Acton Council will be clearly mani- 


_ Messrs. Hemsley & Co., of 184 Old Burlington 

Street, W., are the Council's solicitors, and will at 

their disoretion anawer any questions which they 

may feel justified in doing.—I am, youre faithfully, 

Wat. Hopson, . 

Clerk tothe Council, 

* The extracts which accompanied this latter consist of 

between thirty and forty foolseap folios, mostly printed 

matter. The material passages are set out in the Board's 
reply of the 26th inst. [q.v.). 
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9 Conduit Street, W., 26th Atequal 1007. 
The Clerk, Acton Borough Couneil,— 

Dean S1m,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of the 22nd inst., inclosing extricts 
from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Coun- 
cll and Committees in regard to the proposed 
Council Offices, and thank you for your courtesy. 

The said Minutes have been carefully perused, 
and the following exiracta set forth tho essential 

ints :— 

Qn the 17th July 1906 Resolution of the 
Council No. 780: “That tha architect be in- 
structed to prepare working drawings and specifi- 


cations of the proposed Municipal Buildings.” 


On the 20th November 1906 Resolution of 
Council No. 1469: "That paragraphs 3 ond 4 of 
the Minntes of the ily ctesy be approved subject 
to satisiactory terms being arranged with the 
architect in connection with the preparition of the 
designs, &e., for the proposed Municipal Offices.” 

Paragraphs 3 and 4 wore that the working 


drawi approved, and the architect be in- 
structed to prepare the necessary «pécification. 
On the 10th February 1907 Eesolution of 


Council 2181: “That Mr. Hunt, the architect, 
be offered # remuneration or commission of 94 
par cent. for the preparation of plans, acceptance 
of tenders, and supervision of the erection of new 
Council Offices, and all other usual work of an 
architect of and incidental to the preparation of 
plans, drawings, and specification, acceptance of 
tenders and supervision of the work, subject to his 
intering into a contract to the satisfaction of the 
Council for tho performance of the said work and 
the acceptance of the remuneration or commission 
of 34 per cent,” * 

On the 19th March 1907 the Agreement with 
Mr. Hunt was submitted to the Council for seal- 
ing. Resolution No, 2456: “That tho sealing of 
the Agreement with Mr. W. G. Hunt, architect, 
be adjourned to the next meeting of the Cowneil.” 

On the 26th April 1907 Resolution No. 101: 
“ That the sealing of the Agre2ment with Mr, W.G, 
Hunt architect, be further postponed to a Special 
Meeting of the Council, to be convene for the 
purpose of considering the question of the erection 
of new Council Offices, on Tuesday, the $0th April 
1907, at 8 p.m." 

On the 80th April 1907 Resolution No. 111: 
“That a letter be forwarded to Mr. W. G. Hunt, 
architect, informing him that the Council have 
abandoned all thought of approving the plans for 
the new Council Offices as submitted by him, and 
that the matter has been referred to the surveyor to 


* Tt should be mentioned that Mr. Hunt had previously 
been instructed to and had prepared a design and working 
drawings for a larger scheme of the Council to enst 
£50,000, Tho acheme wos abandoned! and the Council 
paid Mr, Humt's professional charges. This explains why 
the remuneration for the £45,000 schemo was agrood at 
ft} por cent. 
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prepare sketch plans and an estimate of the cost of 
erecting Council Offices, to provide the secommoda- 
tion required by the Council." 

On the 80th May 1907 Resolution No. 371: 
“That Mr. W. G, Hunt be informed that the 
Council do not at present see their way to make 
any payment to him or to recetve any account for 
the scheme referred to (in Mr. Hunt's letter, dated 
8th May 1907), but if use is made of his plans he 
will hear further from the Council upon the matter.” 

[t therefore appears that the facts stated in my 
previous letter to you of the 12th instant are con- 
firmed by your Council’s Minutes. The only 
course, therefore, for us to take is to give notice 
to the members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects to absiain from taking part in the pro- 

sel compctition.—I nm, dear Sir, yours {nith- 
fully, Eouven WIMPrents, 

| Hon, Secretary, Board of Professional Defence. 

On the 21st Augnst the following letter wns 
addressed by the Board of Professional Defence to 
the editors of the building papers, and appeared in 
their respective issues last week :— 

Zlaft duguat 107, 

Sin,—The Board of Professional Defence of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, having now 
under consideration the differences between this 
Council and their present architect, requests mem- 
bers of the B.LB.A. who propose to compete for 
this building to stay their hands penting further 
notice, which will be advertised in this column next 
week.—-I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Enouusxp WIMPERIS, 
Hion, Secretary, Board of Professional Defence. 

On the 24th August the Competitions Committee 
sent the following communication to the profes- 
sional prees for insertion in this week's papers :— 

“\OTON COUNCIL OFFICES COMPETITION. 

“The Competitions Commitiee of the Royal In- 
stitute of Dritish Architects have, upon representa- 
tions made to them by the Board of Professional 
Defence, decided that this competiiion is one in 
which members of this Institute must not take 
part.” 


1908 : International Architectural Exhibition. 

The General Regulations are to hand from 
Vienna for the International Architectural Exhibi- 
tion proposed to be held in Vienna in connection 
with the International Congress next yoar, The 
Exhibition will be open from the 15th May to the 
I4th June, and will be held in the galleries of the 
LR. Gartenbsogesellachaft, 12 Parkring, Vienna I. 

The exhibition will he of a purely artistic nature, 
and is to consist only of works of hy artists 
produced within the lastdecade. The exhibits are 
to comprise plans, drawings, and models relating 
to architecture, as woll as paintings, sculptures, 
and works of the allied arta in #o far as they aro 
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connected with architecture. Particnlar attention 
is required to be directed in ae: oe to typical 
productions. Ground plans should be only to a 
small scale and added merely where explanation is 
absolutely necessary. Thotographs are excluded. 
The exhibits will also comprise all kinds of decora- 
tion of buildings produced according to designs, as- 
well as works of the allied arts, singly, and—as far 
ad permits—in groups as interiors. 

The exhibition will be arranged acoording to 
individual countries, to each of which a section 
will be assigned by the organising committee. 
The patronage committees of each country will be 
required to draw up their own special regulations 
for the nomination of judges for the arrange- 
ment of their own exhibition. 
the right of borrowing eminent works of art from 
the nuthors for decorating a reception room, and 
they will also be responsible for the decoration of 
the walls and ceilings of all the rooms. No rent 
for space will be required from exhibitors, Each 
patronage committee will have to bear the expense 
und risk of transport of their exhibits, as well as 
their arrangement, moving, and packing. The 
organising committees will insure the exhibits 
against fire during the exhibition. 

Exhibits must arrive not later than the 4th May 
1908, addressed “ Gaukunsteusstellung, Wien L, 
Gartenbangesellechaft.” The names of the de- 
signers will be catalogued as exhibitors; and if 
pean desired the firms who have carried out 
the work may be added, | 

The chief executive officers of the Congress ore 
MM. Otto Wagner, President; Karl Mayreder, 
Chairman of Exhibition Comnrtice: Frank 
Freiherr von Krauss, Secrefary, 


Town and Dwellings Improvement. 

The International Housing Conference, which 
met at the beginning of the month in Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, held o series of very sucessful 
sittings. Over four hundred delegates were present, 
foreign Governments being strongly represented. 
Mr. John Burns, President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, welcomed the delegates on behalf of 
the Prime Minister and the Government and brieff: 
addressed them. In Fngland and Wales, he said, 
there were now half a million empty houses, 
London having fifty thousand. That was due to 
the improved taste of the people which pon 
reformers had developed. Modern suburbia would 
no longer live in basement houses, Thirteen thou- 
sand families left the inner ring for the outer 

of London per annum. The greatest boon 
ndon had been the County Council, with its 
parks, ifs evdae* ere its cheap, popular, rapid tram- 
way system, Mr, Burns met i would like a city 
rae the ange hg Seni the alignment of , 
he comfort of England, the picturesqueness of 
Venice, and the hantnua afl aieardaen | 


ring 
to 
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Mr. Alderman William Thompson, in the course 
of his Presidential Address, said they had met to 
fight a common enemy. They waged a crusade 
against dirt, degradation, disease, and death ; against 
darkness, foul air, and foul water, with conditions 
of life which often made morality a miracle and 
common decency impossible, although these by no 
means exhausted the ee of the body- 
blighting, soul-destroying effects of overcrowding 
and the slums, He believed they were all in entire 
agreement as to the need of a strong central body 


in every State to co-ordinate public and private 
enterprise more effectively than at present, to advise 


loeal authorities as to the best method of dealing 
with housing improvements, as well as to atimu- 
Inte them in cases of neglect, and in the last 
resource to subsidise them if they failed to carry 
out the necessary work. They were all agreed that 
the new housing accommodation was insufficient 
in quantity, inferior in quality, or in many vital 
respects unsuitable in choracter; the place that 
should be ogeupied by cottages, for which there 
was o great demand, being filled by. o kind of 
spurious villa which was not really wanted. It 
was therefore necessary to encourage some persons 
or authorities to increase, vary, and improve the 
supply of new and suitable dwellings. Let them 
hope in the near future to remodel their towns and 
sabatitute horizontal expansion with cottages anid 
gardens served. by electric tramways, for vertical 
extension with badly ventilated or comparatively 
sunless block dwellings. In the meantime a sub- 
stantinl reduetion of east could be secured by sim- 
plification of building by-laws and production on 
th large scale, based upon a system of standardisa- 
tion of the parts of the house, and adoption of new 
materials and economical designs. It was only 
recently that 4 concentration of effort had been 
devoted: amongst architects to produces really cheap 
cottage which shall hea desirable place of resi- 
dence, and it was here that the Cottage Exhibitions 
did such useful work. { 
Dr. J. Stibben, of Berlin [Hon. Corr.M.}, dis- 
cussed town planning and building by-laws. He said 
that in very many Continental and English towns 
there were certain old districts to which air, light, 
and traffic had very imperfect socess, and in which 
the houses were filled with had, unwholesome 
dwellings. But in many new districts in towns 
also there were complaints of bad housing con- 
ditions, In England the chief causes of trouble 
wére the had state of buildings and yards and the 
lack of open spaces; in Germany the evil was 
chiefly due to the crowding together of the urban 
population in barrack dwellings, Owing to the 
iInadeante separation of one dwelling from another, 
to the insufficiency of the space they provided, to 
the defective supply of light and sir in many of 
them, as well as to the neglected condition of the 
separate dwellings, of the courts, staircases, and 
passages, ag also to their high rents, these barrack 
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dwellings were often regarded ag a danger to the 
health and to the social and economical well-being 
of the community. It was one of the chief purposes 
of town plans and building by-laws to prevent the 
growth of similar conditions on ground which was 
still uncovered by buildings. In Germany more 
than elsewhere the State and the towns given 
attention to this important purpose. In Germany 
more than elsewhere the regulation of the housing 
system was regarded as the concern of the com- 
munity. Whilst in other countries—ey. France, 
Belgium, and England—the division of building 
land near the towns into plots and the choice of 
the style of building were chiefly left to private 
interest: in Germany private interest, although by 
no means disregarded, was distinctly subordinated 
to the public needs. Considered in relation to the 
housing question, the town plan—called also town 
building plan or town extension plan—was essen- 
tially o plan for breaking land up into building 
plots. These plots ought to correspond by their 
situation, shape, aize, and condition with the many 
and various requirements of future dwellings. 
Small dwellings for the large number of members 
of the lower class who had small means, dwellings 
of mediam size for the middle classes, larger and 
very large houses for the well-to-do and the rich— 
these and other different kinds of dwellings decided 
the way in which land was divided. [¢ was an 
artistic problem of great importance so to construct 
the town building plan that streets and squares 
might be of pleasantappearance, und that « beautiful 
town micht be created. After oxplaining the 
building by-laws in Germany and the legal powers 
possessed by towns, he added that both town 
planning and building by-lawa had long been dealt 
with as matters of science and art in German 
technical literature. Most towns paid great atten- 
tion to these subjects. This, it was believed im 
Germany, was the right course to take. But, on 
the other hand, the conviction prevailed that 
modern town building was still only at the begin- 
ning of its development, and that especially the 
provision of dwellings required the use of man 
other means which must be simultaneously appliod. 
Miss Sybella Gurney (hon. secretary of the 
Garden City Tenants, Limited) followed, She said 
that the present overcrowding of houses to the 
acre would matter even more if it were to be ex- 
tended indefinitely ; it was important that it should 
be earefully restricted in all new districta. The 
limit might be put according to situation at o 
hundred rooms an acre or less. The space thus 
saved could bo used for gardens or for providing 
open spaces. ‘The plans should provide on a large 
seale for open spaces for play nnd recreation, and 
for enjoymentof nature, Turning to site-planning, 
there was one very general and vory objectionable 
development whieh could be largely ected by it 
—namely, the present division of town neighbour- 
hoods into villa districts and working men’s 
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quarters. This was one of the most evil develop. 
ments of latter days, and was bad for every reason, 
inasmuch as it prevented any feeling of neighbourli- 
ness from arising between poor and rich, it relieved 
the rich from sharing those local burdens which 
they ought to bear, it was unnatural and ugly. 
We are apt to think ugliness of little importance, 
but in reality it is of very great importance, not 
only in itself, but as an indication of something 
wrong behind. Only a generstion that was 

iritually and morally deficient could produce 
civilisation as ugly as ours is to-day. 


Crosby Hall. 

Some statements that have gone the round of 
the press a oe regard to Crosby Hnll have 
given rise to the impression that the preservation 
of the building is now assured and that further 
auetihenstis tte its safety is needless. Theso 
statoments, it appears, are a little premature, 
All that can be said is that those who are working 
to save the Hall have formulated s definite scheme 
—the only one, in fact, that presents any prospect 
of suecess—and that they are hopefal of carrying 
it through. If it is true that a large sum will 
have to be raised by public subscription, it is to 
be hoped that «a subscription list will be opened 
without delay, for thore can be little doubt that an 
appeal to the public in such a cause would be at 
onee and liberally responded to. _ 

The very practical proposal has been made that 
the minor City companies which have no hall of 
theirown should combine and make Crosby Halla 
centro for their meetings, &e. These companies 
number forty-two in all, and the amounts expended 
by them in hiring rooms for their meetings must 
in the aggregate reach o considerable sum per 
annum, If the Hall could be devoted to their 
plirposes it would be a fitting use for it, and it is 
to be hoped that the idea will commend itself to 
them. 

The King has written expressing the hope “ that 
means may be found to preserve this interesting 
relic of old London,” and it is understood that 
His Majesty is being kept advised of the progress 
of the negotiations. 

The Rubens Ceiling at Whitehall. 

The beautiful Rubens sar iling in the Banquetir 
House, Whitehall, will shortly be on view in raps 
stored condition. For many generations this pre- 
mous work, which was executed by the great painter 
to the order of Charles I, has been but imperfectly 
nen through its coating of London grime. Some 
months ago the Office of Works undertook its 
cleaning and restoration, and it is understood that 
this has been vory effectively done. The original 
colours have returned with unexpected brilliancy, 


and the complicated work of repairing the paint- 
ing itself has heen most iacomatiL: a 
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Colonia! Appointment for an Architect, 


The Government of Jamaica invite applications - 
for the post of surveyor and architectural officer, 
at a commencing salary of £600, before 10th Sep- 
tember. Candidates must be thoroughly qualified 
as building surveyors and, if possible, designing 
architects, and must have worked under some 
nmportant municipal body, 


This Studentship, value £60, which is competed 
for every third year, is open to architectural stu- 
dents between the ages of nineteen and twenty- 
eight years, residing in the United Kingdom. " 
Council of the Glasgow Institute of Architeeia are 
the Trnstees. The Studentship was founded for 
the furtherance of the study of ancient classic 
architecture as practised prior to the commence- 
ment of the third century a.p., and with special 
reference to the principles illustrated in the works 
of the late Alexander Thomason. The subjects set 
for the next competition are a City Church, capable 
of accommodating in the ares 1,000 sitters; and a 
Clergyman's Honae, with Session-house or Clergy: 
room. Competitors must also submit Three Studies 
of the Classic Orders; a Drawing from the round ; 


‘and two sheets of Architectural Studies. Tha 


drawings must be delivered at the address of the 
Secretary of the Trost, Mr. (. J. Maclean, 115 
St. Vineent Street, Glasgow, before 4 p.m., 28th 
December 1908, The successful competitor will 
be required within two years of the award to go 
on a sketching tour for three months to pursue 
his architectural studies. A prize of £20 is offered 
for the second best set of drawings should the 
number of competitors and the quality of the work 
warrant it. Programmes and all particulars may 
be had from the Secretary of the Trust as above, 


Replying to question in the House of Com- 
mons last week, the Secretary to the Admiralty 
stated that “Reinforced concrete is used by the 
Admiralty in the construction of floors, jetties, &c. 
Though the prime cost is higher than that of 
timber, the small cost of maintenance renders it 
more eeonomical, and there is no reason to antici- 
gee that it will not continue to be satisfactory. 

t was first used by the Admiralty in 1904." 





Mr. Prothero was educated at Cheltanham College, 
and the beautiful chapel of which the Collars 
is » prond was scctnbey his most \ : 
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DEVONSHIRE CHURCHES, 
By Hareorr.e Reep, President of the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society. 
Read before the Northern Architectural Association at Newcastle-on-Tyne, réth January 1907. 


EVONSHIRE cannot boast of numerous early churches, or even with certainty show 
one of pre-Conquest date; in this respect if can in no way vie with Northumber- 
land. Of its British churches we have only the dedications, although some survived 

the Saxon incursion, and in Exeter the Celt and the Teuton lived peaceably side by side, the 
British quarter of the city having its churches of St. Kerrian, St. Petrock, and St. Pancras ; 
but it would be difficult to pronounce any part of the present structures Celtic, 

Of Saxon work scarcely a vestige exists, and while the more solid stone has vanished, it 
is left toa manuscript to represent that early period, one of the greatest treasures of Exeter 
Cathedral being a Saxon book, ascribed to Cynewulf, a bishop of Lindisfarne, about the eighth 
century, We have nothing to correlate with Jarrow, Monkwearmouth, St. Wilfrid’s erypt at 
Hexham, Bywell, or Ovingham. We have no complete Norman churches, and even the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries are only evidenced in portions of structures ; but there are 
seareely any which are not either wholly or in part of the Perpendicular period, for a wave of 
church building left few untouched, and in the episcopate of Bishop Lacy (1420-55) it was 
perhaps at its highest flood; the Cathedral had been practically completed, and the parish 
priest was becoming a more powerful factor in the religious life of the people. It is more 
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especially with the work of this period that I propose dealing this evening, in what can only 
be a very cursory manner, seeing that there are some five hundred and forty parishes in the 
diocese, and of these there is only time to show a few illustrations of churches most characteristic 
of the local type, and that rather from a structural than an historical point of view. 

Except the Cathedral and collegiate foundations of Ottery and Crediton, there are no 
churches of imposing dimensions; those of the abbeys of Tavistock and Torre would indeed 
have been worthy compeers of Hexham and Tynemouth ; but Tavistock has almost vanished, 
and little is left of Torre. 

It is not for imposing mass or grandeur that we must look; few, if any, would not seem 
insignificant if compared with the edifices of East Anglia. Still, it would be difficult to find 
one without some individual interest, be it quaint irregularity of outline, touch of colour, 
carved oak, fragment of glass, or sculptured memorial of the men of Devon who in other 
generations loomed large in the making of English history. 

Much of the added charm of scores of the Devonshire churches lies in their setting: some 
with warm red stone towers and walls nestling among light-green folinge, some with golden 
tinted stonework backed by dark pines, others with sturdy grey granite, as at Mary Tavy, 
standing up against rolling moorland or sheltered below some rugged tors; St. Petrock’s, at 
Dartmouth, placed upon the cliffs. 

The site frequently stands for much in the history of the locality. For instance, Brentor 
Church [fig. 1], perched high on the summit (as its name implies) of an extinct voleano, a 
granite outpost of Dartmoor, is actually in the bounds of an ancient British stone-walled 
enclosure. With a legendary votive dedication by «a storm-tossed seaman as the first land 
sighted from the Channel, the hill is at times so swept by the wind that it is impossible to 
face it and breathe ; yet there the low, almost fortress-like, church of St. Michael was planted— 
a most conspicuous object from the moor, and quite an appetising climb for the parishioners. 
To put a church in such a position to-day would ensure its emptiness. 

A little further north-east we have Lydford Church, where it might be expected, close 
under the shadow of the Saxon castle (or, rather, where it once was, for the present four- 
square keep is Edwardian). Lydford was a town of very considerable importance when 
Athelstane was king, though now a mere hamlet; the church ineluded nearly the whole of 
Dartmoor in this parish, the extremities being about twenty-four miles apart. The granite 
aqnat tower and low triple roofs with small windows are of the breezy moorland type. 

The local materials differentiate the churebes. In some parts a dull brown carboniferous 
shale affords no readily squared quoins, and the nearest freestone being too remote to be 
employed for anything but tracery or mouldings, quoins and buttresses are avoided as much 
as possible. 

In many localities the material is a grey limestone, with many-tinted lichen colours, 
while in others the red conglomerate shows warm against the trees, just as the old walls 
of Lindisfarne glow against the blue sky on a summer day, Unfortunately this breecia wears 
badly even when, as usual, the weatherings and tracery are of freestone; it is, however, most 
picturesque, especially in decay, and associates very kindly with mossy fern and other acere- 
tions. This red conglomerate occurs in the centre of Devon. Grey granite is another building 
stone used on the borders of Dartmoor, and in the Perpendicular period it began to be adopted 
for tracery, naturally of a stmple character on account of the labour involved. 

Freestone was generally obtained from the quarries at Beer, which had been worked by 
the Romans; white in colour and of fine texture, it is easily carved. Yellow oolite from 
Hambill, and of the Bath-stone variety, was also used; while in Edwardian days Caen stone 
was largely in request for wrought work in churches which afterwards adopted granite, 
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In East Devon flint was pressed into service, but not with much attempt at ornament ; 
and in the locality of Exeter and Crediton a volcanic tufa was employed. 

As the Cathedral would require considerable time for its deseription, I do not purpose to 
do more than glance at it as the mother church. Although in comparison with many of the 
English cathedrals it is small, its size prevented it from being used as a model for the country 
churches, and except at Ottery 8t. Mary we have no attempts to copy it on a reduced scale. 
From the Close its exterior is not imposing, but viewed from the outskirts of the city its long 
roof and sturdy Norman towers crown the eastern side of the hill on which Exeter is built 
with a suggestion of reposeful strength. 

The Bishop's stool was removed from Crediton to Exeter in 1050, but of the Saxon 
church we have no remains; a large part, however, of its Norman successor, hegun in 1113, 
still stands, notably the twin towers at the east end of the nave and the nave walls. The 
very unusual position of these towers gives to Exeter a grouping quite its own, not now as its 
founders intended when the coeval choir was of three bays only (somewhat resembling in 
position the church of St. Guinebert at Cologne), but the transeptal disposition of the towers 
preserved a balance without the huge intrusive piers required for a tower or apire at the 
crossing, and gave us one of the longest uninterrupted stretches of vaulting ; and for heauty of 
groining it has few, if any, equals in this country. From the nave piers the vaulting shafts 
carry the eye up to the level of the sills of the clerestory windows, and-from there the ribs spring 
evenly and naturally, sweeping upwards to the sculptured bosses at the apox; it is no great 
height to the ridge rib, but by reducing the triforium to a very low wall areading the nave 
arches seem lofty, and this is accentuated by the form of the piers, which show five attached 
columns on each face and no heavily carved capitals to interrupt the upward tendency. The 
greah west window occupies the whole of the west wall from the level of the pier 
enpitals. 

Passing under the organ sereen in the choir, facing east, the magnificent oak throne, 
some fifty-two feet high, immediately arrests the attention : it dates back to the first quarter of 
the fourteenth century, and is a beautifal piece of work. In the east window early Perpendicular 
tracery fills the place of the “Decorated” stonework, and still holds the rich coloured glass, 
the best preserved in the Cathedral. 

By far the most delicate piece of stonework is the sedilia in the choir. Despite the loss 
of the figures it is very beautiful; so light and graceful—it seems too slight for masonry. 
Tewkesbury Abbey has some slender work very much resembling this. Here the seats are 
graduated in the usual English fashion, and at the back of each stall is carved a head, eloquent 
of the day when, led by Edward the Confessor and his queen, Leofrie was installed as first 
Bishop of Exeter. | 

From the sanctuary steps the whole length of the choir and nave is visible, with the west 
door in the distance. The screen still stands, despite the wordy battle for its removal to the 
west end ; the compromise in the shape of piercing the arcading is a distinet gain. As we 
view it, the Cathedral spells “ Decorated "—the carved corbels, vaulting, wonderful throne-—— 
but hidden in the stalls are the misereres of the militant crusading Bishop Brewer (1224-1244), 
full of interest, | 

The west front seems to have reacted upon the smaller churches: it is squat, and yet not 
without charms of ita own. Its Norman west wall still stands ent into for a large west 
window and buttressed up by the Perpendicular sereen,  Grandison's Chantry is in the 
thickness of this screen. Here the recurring problem presents itselfi—a crumbling stone 
gradually losing all form of moulding or tracery: must it be allowed to become ultimately 
shapeless, or shall it be renewed ere its lines are past reproduction ? 
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Foremost among the parish churches stand Crediton, Ottery St. Mary, both collegiate ; 
Cullompton, Tiverton, St. Andrew's (Plymouth), Tavistock, Kenton, Paignton, Ashburton. 

It was at Creprron [figs. 2 and 3] that the Bishop's stool was fixed until its removal to 
Exeter in 1050, and the church seems to have retained in a large measure its dignity, being 
served by eighteen canons. In 1547 it was vested in twelve governors. A strip of the richest 
red land in Deyon runs through this valley, and the church is worthy of its surroundings. 
Cruciform im plan, it has nave and chwir with aisles, north and south transepts, with tower at 
the crossing, eastern Lady chapel, south poreh and vestries, over the latter being a room 
known as the Plumbery, where the lead for roof repairs was recast. The nave and choir, 
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175 feet long by 50 feat wide, are of the Perpendicular style, of ne proportion, with 
clerestory over: but the heavy lower Norman stage of the tower being allowed to remain, the 
chordars are obliged to be placed under it, and not m the choir, in order to be effective. 
Bolt with local felapathic trap, one writer says :—* The rich warm colour of the stone is 
one of the happiest accidents of the church. As in the Cathedral of 5f. Davids, where the 
purples and deep greys of the native Cambrian rocks have been largely brought into play, the 
natural colouring of these Devonshire traps gives a dignity to even indifferent architecture, and 
renders polychromatic decoration not only unnecessary but almost an Impertinence, 
Portions of the work are Norman, Early English, Decorated, and Modern, and it will be 
seen that the remaining Perpendicular work is the greater part. The nave arcade is very 
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massive for this period, and has a dignified effect. In the choir the wall shafts spring from 
the pier capitals and add to the apparent height. Of the sedilia sufficient is left to prove it 
was of great beauty. 

A somewhat monotonous effect is produced by the repetition of the same window tracery ; 
even the east and’ west windows are now, though not originally, identical, and being of eight 
lights awkward for glass. Recently re-roofed with low-pitched lead roofs the oak ceiling work 
is a good example of local workmanship. . 

The porch with parvise over is now a library. Of the Saxon palace on the north side 
nothing remains but the name. 

Orrery St. Mary ®* is a somewhat unusual instance of a direct imitation of a cathedral on 
a small scale; and, further, itis an example of a building by men of a later date in the Bpirit of 
a past age ; although dedicated by Bishop Bronescombe in 1269, a great portion of the church 
was reconstructed by Bishop Grandison, who, having completed the appointments of the 
Cathedral, took in hand Ottery St. Mary about 1337, and raised it to the dignity of a 
collegiate church. | 

A reference to the plan will show the similarity :—north and south transeptal towers, 
which apparently, unlike Exeter, always were open as transepts; transepts to choir, eastern 
Lady chapel; the north tower still has a lead-covered timber spire, such as the north tower of 
Exeter one time showed. Bishop Broneseombe's work included the choir, and Grandison 
rebuilt the choir, Lady chapel, and nave, and revaulted the whole church. 

A comparison of dimensions shows the width of the Cathedral nave to be 40 feet, Ottery 
20 feet; Cathedral aisle 17 feet, Ottery 6 feet 6 inches; Cathedral choir 150 feet long, 
Ottery 75 feet long; Cathedral Lady chapel 58 feet long, Ottery 28 feet long; Cathedral 
Lady chapel 26 feet wide, Ottery 18 feet wide. 

The length of Ottery nave is much less than half that of the Cathedral, and this half- 
scale makes the nave, bays, and sislea too narrow, and the church generally loses in effect. 
In consequence it does not produce a good impression, but, despite this drawback, it is a 
building replete with interest. 

Stretching across the Lady chapel is a minstrels’ gallery, of Decorated date, ocenpying a 
somewhat uncommon position, The restored atone reredos, of canopy work of the same period, 
stretches up to the clerestory, and there is a triple sedilia of the aame time: the seats are not 
graduated as at Exeter, There is no east window to the choir. Over the north and south 
chapels are chambers, that on the north heing known as the Chequer, or college treasury. 

There are no fewer than nine varieties of vaulting, the most elaborate being that in the 
Dorset aisle—a fine specimen of fan tracery with five pendentives. This aisle was erected in 
the first or second decade of the sixteenth century. Over the north porch were two chambers 
for watching priests, with windows commanding the interior as well as the approaches to the 
church, The lancet windows with Decorated mouldings are not elsewhere often met with, or 
such a number of consecration crosses as show on the exterior. | 

Among many points of interest are the tower gargoyles, of vigorous expression, those on 
the north being more diabolical; the west window head, with the lanests flattened on one 
side ; the door to the collegiate buildings now gone; the Dorset or north aisle seems out of 
proportion to the building. In the interior a niche oveurs over each arch of the areade, but 
the statues are missing. 

Crinourros Cavncr | fig. 4), built early in the fifteenth century, is somewhat ornate. In 
a Very prosperous country town, situated in a fertile valley, it was not wholly erected at one 
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time. The Lane Chapel, with its beautiful fan vaulting and external sculpture, was founded 
hy John Lane, a wealthy wool merchant, as indicated by the shears and very fine carvings of 
ships. A wide label gives his name and date 1526. 

The tower is a very fine specimen, in many points resembling the Somerset type. Built 
of rich red stone with yellow freestone dressings, it is 100 feet high to top of battlements and 
118 feet to top of pinnacles. The 
Renaissance spirit is evident in the 
carvings on the face of the tower, 
especially in the canopied Crucifixion 
group. Massive buttresses, continued 
almost to the battlements, have an 
effect of strength ; and although the 
walling is vertical, the set-back above 
each string gives a battering appear- 
ance on the whole height. Pierced 
panelling fills the bell-chamber win- 
dows, 

Of five bays the Lane aisle or 
chapel gave great scope for glass, 
that at the west end being of six lights, 
and correspondingly larger. A bay 
of this chapel shows the windows 
9 feet wide by 15 feet high, the 
moulding being a bead and hollow. 
Details of the carvings include spirited 
ships with fighting tops, initials and 
merchants’ marks, trade emblems, &c. 

The clerestory appears to be an 
addition to the original, and it is 
spanned by a panelled wood ceiling, 
the compartments being elaborately 
subdivided, each rib being edged 
with cresting and the intersections 
covered with carved bosses; a carved 
and crested cornice is broken by angel 
corbels at the foot of each rib. The 
internal walls of this church were 
covered with frescoes. 

Sr. Peren’s, Tiverton [fig. 5], 16 
of the three-aisle type, to which 4 
south chapel and porch were added in 
1517 by John Greenway, o merchant | 
and member of the Drapers’ Company. The vaulting of this chapel is very fine, and the 
exterior most profusely decorated with carvings of New Testament subjects, merchants’ marks 
trade emblems, arms, and grotesques, the earvings of ships being remarkably good. The 
churchyard adjoins Tiverton Castle, once the residence of the Courtenays, who have left their 
mark on the church, the position of which on the river bank reminds one of Durham. 

Kenton [figs. 6 and 7], built shortly before 1379, is 118 feet long by 42 feet broad: 
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triple aisles, continuous roof to nave and choir, battlemented aisles; stairs to rood-loft, fine 
screen, buttress weathering, and gargoyles. It has a south porch with parvise over, niche 
over door, very large windows (some fragments of the old glass remain); east window large 
and sill low. It has been termed by an old writer a “luminous” church, and certainly the 
area of fenestration is very large, The eaps of columns here become merely a band of foliage 
which projects beyond the mouldings relieved by masks. 

Parcstox has a stone screen with elaborate canopies to Kirkham Chantry, on the south 
side. This is another of the red stone churches; the tower buttresses are not continued up 
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the last stage. It has a churchyard cross, of which there are numerous examples, but all of 
very plain design. 

At Asununton are transepts to the aisles, and at the east end is an ancient vestry 
approached through doors on either side of the altar. There are very few old yestries in the 
diocese. The proximity to the moor is shown by the rather ernde window tracery, and the 
tower is of very simple form, 

Exeter contains a disproportionate number of churches compared with its population, but 
many of them are amall. St. Martin's is disused, and the problem presents itgelf what can ie 
done with it? Only last year Allhallows Charch in Goldsmith Street was demolished ; the 
tradesmen who at one time resided in the parishes now liye in the suburbs, and these little 
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churches are well-nigh forsaken. ‘The west window is a gift of Bishop Lacy, and his atms 
appear in the glass. It is of better proportions than often seen. There are several ponderous 
Georgian monuments and sacrarium fittings of that time. Together with the adjoining 
Elizabethan house it groups picturesquely, but its removal has been suggested, | 

St. Mary Steps is another old city church, more quaint than beautiful. 7 

St. Mary Arches shows by name that it held an unusual place in the Exeter city churches, 
which in Norman times probably were without 
aisles; after the nave arcade the principal 
interest is in the monuments to eminent citizens, 
and it has a regalia stand and a very fine piece 
of embroidery converted into an altar-cloth. 
Another Exeter church, St. Petrock's, has a pall 
made up of portions of an embroidered cope or 
chasuble; at Tedburn St. Mary a few years ago 
was a rather fine old cope. 

St. Olave’s is another Exeter church dedi- 
eated to St. Olaf shortly before the Norman 
Conquest; if shows the usual type of local win- 
dow, and is of interest chiefly from its connexion 
with Gytha, the mother of King Harold 





INTERIORS. 

There is a great similarity in the nave 
arcades, the piers in plan generally being set 
diagonally, having a half-column at each angle 
with flat ogees between. In some few cases the 
impost is broken and the ogee continues around 
the arch [see fig. 8], but as a rule the capital is 
moulded and carved, especially with foliage and 
figures, as dt Cullompton. 

Where granite is used, a shallow hollow 
generally replaces the ogee. It is not unusual 
to find the columns monolithic, especially where 
granite, and even in the red conglomerate, 
Some of the pier stones are 7 feet deep at Kenn 
[fig. 9], the caps and bases being splayed only. 

At Berry Pomeroy, where the church ap- 
pears to have been rebuilt in the fifteenth 
century by one of the Pomeroys, the south 
aisle was added—probably in the early sixteenth 
century—by several subscribers whose names 
are carved on the arcade caps, in each case being ri, &.—KENTON CITWCH: TLAN. 
that of husband and wife ; as also at Honiton. | 

The nave piers at Totnes are more elaborate, while those at Stoke-in-Teignhead have 
canopied niches in the folinge bands. A clerestory is of rare oceurrence. 

Lydford interior has monolithic piers and four centred arches. The usual Devonshire 
floor gradation was one step up or level at the screen and another to the sanctuary, and with 
alow east window the altar cannot have been raised very high. ; 

x 
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The typieal ground-plan comprises a chancel and naye with tower at ita western end, 
north and south aisles continued north and south of the chancel, but slightly shorter than the 
choir, the three roofs being separated by gutters over the arcades; a rood screen Tonning 
across nave and aisles—at Uffeulme 67 feet long—the continued aisles forming chapels cut 
off from the choir by parclose sereens, and provided with altars and piscine and doorway, 
a south porch with stoup on the right hand of the inner door, a parvise over porch, A north 
door opposite the south porch is not always found, while the position of the church in many 
eases demands the north porch as main entrance, as Axmouth, where the Norman door with 
its tympanum remains. his represents larger churches. Some are without aisles: others, 
as Mast Ogwell, nave and north aisle, with transeptal chapel on the south side: Abbots 
Kerswell, with one north aisle and south porch. Tavistock, a very large church, hag a double 
south aisle; and Plympton St. Mary has nave and four aisles. There is, of course, much 
variety in the earlier plans, as at Ilsington and Townstall, and Tawstock, with Decorated 
transepts. One of the most capacious churches is that of St. Andrew's, Plymouth, of the 
three-nisle type. 

| SPIRES. 


Spires we naturally expect to find on flat ground or in valleys. Devon is anything but 
flat, and the old builders seemed to prefer setting the church where ita light might be seen— 
if not on a hill, at least on a hill-side: consequently of spires there are but few, and these 
of no special interest. Bishop's Tawton (where the bishops of Exeter had a residence) has one 
of Decorated date, crocketed and banded. Of simpler form one may be seen at Ringmore 
over the south porch, and others of little pretence at Slapton, Bigbury, Buckfaastlei gh, and 
Diptford. Barnstaple has a timber spire, lead-covered in 1636, and not quite so much AWry 
a5 Chesterfield. The ground plan shows a good deal of expansion of the old church. In the 
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same locality is Braunton, with single span, Early English nave, and tower finished with a 
lead-covered spire—a great contrast to the later churches in fenestration. Picturesque shingle 
spires nay be seen at Ashford and West Worlington and Brushford. 


TOWERS. 


If lacking in spires, towers are much in evidence, the majority being of Perpendicular 
date. South Brent has an Early Norman tower. Sidbury has one of the twelfth century, but 
capped by Perpendicular spire and battlements, Chudleigh hasan Early English western tower, 
as has Clovelly. The latter was Kingsley's father’s church, and in it are some fine brasses. The 
tower could hardly be simpler in form. Branscombe Church, near the Beerstone Quarries, is 
of Norman and later styles, the tower being at the east end of the nave—a not very usual 
position in Devon, although it occurs at Shute, Axminster, and Kingsbridge—the usual place 
being at the west end of the naye, as at Dodbrooke, where the size of windows may be noted in 
the south aisle, and also the porch, with parvise over in west bay of aisle. The three windows 
are of granite, with a minimum of labour expended on them. Angle buttresses and absence of 
strings may be noted, as well as the prevailing form of four-centred doorway under horizontal 
label. 

Harberton is much more ornamental, the tower being in three stages with quoins and 
two buttresses to each angle of tower, the staircase being on south side, very large windows 
without labels and battlemented roofs, with the porch and parvise in the usual place. 
Kingsbridge, haying a cruciform plan, has a tower and spire at the crossing, 

Sheepstor has a plain square granite tower with little attempt at buttresses and rather 
top-heavy pinnacles; this is a strong contrast to a tower like that at Chittlehampton, one of 
the finest in Deyon : it is 103 feet high to the battlements, and known as “ Beauty," Chulm- 
leigh and Broadelyst have also fine towers. 
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Colyton has » square tower at the crossing, battlemented and pinnacled, from which rises 
an octagonal lantern. Flint walling is used. Another singular feature of this church ia the 
large west window which fills the west end of the nave and reaches almost to the floor. 

Axmouth is a fair example of the common tower. 


WOODWORK, 


The chief glory of the Devon churches is in their woodwork « 
was plentiful and craftsmen were forthcoming who were equal to 
beautiful forms in tracery and endless varieties of carving, 


unlike the freestone, oak 
the task of producing 


“'Trast me, no mere skill of subtle tracery, 
No mere practice of a dexterous hand. 
Will enfSee, without a hidden Spirit, 
That we may or may not understand, 
And those quaint old fragments that are left tis 
Have their power In this—the carver brooghit 
Earnest care and reverent patience. eal y 
Worthily to clothe some noble thouvht."' 
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The Bishop's throne im the Cathedral, made about 1317, is a magnificent piece of con- 
structive carpentry lavishly earved. Little oak work of this date is left, but in the Perpen- 
dicular period, from about 1450 to the Reformation, highly ornate screens were introduced 
into almost everychurch. Both material and workmanship seem to have been local, although 
there are indications of outside influence: the great similarity points to a school of carving in 
Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset. 

Staverton screen has been restored and a new rood-loft constructed; the restoration is 
based on that at Atherington, where four and a half bays of the screen with gallery over still 
remain across the north aisle, having a total height of 15 feet 10 inches, The floor of the gallery 
being 11 feet above aisle is 4 feet 8 inches 
wide. The vaulting coves spring from angel 
corbels, and the compartment panels are 
earved with fignres and haye bosses at the 
intersection of the ribs. The west front of 
the gallery is panelled, surmounted by richly 
wrought canopies finished by a vignette cornice 
mould with interlacing cresting. ~The panels 
were painted with scriptural seenes as in 
Exeter Cathedral. The vignette enrichment 
of the cornices is in three divisions [fig. 10}, 
with cresting above and below. An undula- 
ting vine branch with vine leaves, grapes, and 
tendrils form the foliage strips, and they are 
modelled with much spirit but conventional 
repetition ; plain beads intervene. At Lapford 
they take the form of cable moulds, and the 
foliage is more varied: this screen has much 
in common with Atherington, and is of a 
Renaissance type, the groin panel being quite 
Italian in treatment. 

There are several types of screens, vary- 
ing with the localities, some showing Flemish | 
and others Spanish or French influence. waaay the dtuther 

Kenton has been ably restored and pro- id, 1G,—LAPPORD CHUMCH | DETALL OF SCREEN, 
vided with a rood gallery. It is now one of | 
the finest screens in the county. At Lew Trenchard another old screen has been restored, 
and the rood-loft gallery provided with painted panels. s) 

These enable one to judge the important place the rood-loft beld in the old churches, 
Of the rood itself we have no example remaining. At Cullompton the golgotha or base with 
mortises for cross is preserved, though not im sitw. The base of the Kingsbridge rood is also 
preserved. It is not to the Tudor Henry VIIL, Edward VL., or Elizabeth, who ordered the 
removal of the rood-lofta, that the entire destruction of the sereens themselves must be 
aseribed ; many persons now living remember the removal of screens of great beauty, some of 
which found a resting-place in other churches, ae in Bt. Mary Steps H that from South Huish 
is placed in the private chapel at Bowringsleigh House. Kvidently there was no active oppo- 
sition such as met Edward VL's commissioners when they proceeded with the demolition of 
the rood-loft at St. Nicholas’, Exeter, On that occasion the church defenders were women— 
we have a graphic account by a contemporary—and they asserted themselves in a very 
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militant manner, throwing missiles at the workmen, Whether they did most damage to the 
screen or to the workmen I do not know; but it is mentioned that the latter hardly eseaped 
with their lives, and suffered broken ribs. 

In addition to these, there are numbers of sereens still retaining their groining and 
cornice. At Harberton we have the usual treatment, and with lower traceried and painted 
panels ; at Littleham and a few others the panels are completely traceried, but generally they 
are filled with figures of saints, as at Ashton, Bradninch, and Plymptree, and are the major 
part of our medieval paintings, being a most interesting series, which would occupy too much 
time to enter upon on this occasion. 

At Harberton the casing of the piers is partly original and partly made up with portions of 
the gallery. The stone pulpit is quite in harmony with the sereen, even if the modern figures 
seem painfully conscious of their position. The parclose sereens, as a rule, were flat with 
light cornices. 

Danruovrn.—A local peculiarity of the Dartmouth type of screen is shown in the 
crocketed tracery of the bays, The painted figures are gone from the lower panels, and a 
modern cross has been fixed over the centre bay. Some very fine foliage ornaments the stone 
pulpit. Altogether the church is very interesting. 

Of stone screens few remain, the finest being at Totnes, extending across the church, 
dating about 1460. Denuded of a gallery, it still has a very light and graceful appearance. 
Access to it was direct from the choir by a fine panelled projecting stone stairease, partly 
remaining: this is a rare position, the turret generally being in the outer wall of the north or 
south aisle, The east window is low, and the nave has a barrel ceiling with flat roof to aisles ; 
the nave piers have a faint resemblance to those of the Cathedral. There are no steps to the 
choir, When the church was rebuilt in 1432, another method of raising money than bazaars 
was adopted by Bishop Lacy, who granted a forty days’ indulgence to all who contributed to 
the work. 

Stone screens still remain in part at Awliscombe, Colyton, Paignton, &e., but oak was the 
favourite material, as at Swimbridge [fig. 8], Bridford, Kenn, Pinhoe, Bovey Tracey, Cul- 
lompton, Uffculme, Bampton, Atherington, Marwood, Colebrook, Coleridge, &e., the earliest 
being at Welcombe. 

The screen in Exeter Cathedral was known as “the pulpytte,” and from it there and in 
some other churches the Gospel was read and sermons preached, In village churches it 
sometimes held the musicians and probably at times a small organ. When there was no 
chancel arch the space between the loft and roof was filled in with boarding to form a background 
for the rood: this was termed a “tympanum.” In many eases the sereens were not constructed 
with rood-galleries, but finished with a slight coving or cornice, as at Stokeinteignhead, 
Willand, &e. That at Crawys Merchard is Georgian in Corinthian style. 

Passing from the sereens, which in themselves are of engrossing interest, we turn to the 
roofs, the internal woodwork of which in no way approaches that of Fast Anglian or 
Northamptonshire churches. | 

A favourite form of ceiling is the waggon-head or barrel shape, and to turn a slide upside 
down, such as that of Clovelly, Swimbridge [fig. 8], or Braunton, the idea of the nave or ship 
would be very complete: there are the oak ribs, and you might be standing in the bilges of a 
wooden vessel, each rafter with complete curved braces plain as in the choir, or with longi- 
tudinal ribs moulded and carved asin the south aisle. Another variety provides moulded ribs 
at intervals ; and where special treatment is ealled for, as over the rood-loft, the compartments 
are boarded and have diagonal ribs, all enriched by cresting and the panels relieved with carved 
ornaments, and all intersections covered with caryad bosses, as at Lapford (fig. 11] and 
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Chittlehampton. The wall Zi. = | Seal 
plate, carved and moulded, is Mr a) fee 
frequently broken by angel 
figures at the feet of the main 
ribs. 

The earlier roofs of 
small churches were probably 
thatched, though there are 
none now so covered. In 
Norfolk they still exist, and 
it is only a few years ago that 
[ replaced one with tiles. 
When the thatch gave way to 
rough slates, people probably 
detected draughts from the 
open roofs, and the curved 
timbers were boarded, aad : 
later plastered, leaving only co pcs Weectabeen citar: OinFEO CErLANG OFES. BOCO-LOVE 
the moulded ribs and bosses 
exposed. Roofs of such construction as might he expected, frequently spread, and symbolism 
Was suggested to fit. 

At Nymet Rowland the nave arcade piers and arches are of oak ; also at Loxhore. 





PULPITSs 


There are many fine pulpits, but none that I recall of earlier date than Perpendicular, 

Those in stone correspond generally in design and detail with the sereens, suggesting that 
they were carved by the same men who made the screens, and consequently more accus- 
tomed to manipulating wood than stone. That at Dartmouth rises from a small panelled 
stem, traceried earving spreads outwards and upwards to an octagonal pulpit with small 
crocketed canopies on each face, the angles, base, and cornice being carved with luxuriant 
large-leayed foliage and finished with a cresting; badges are in the places no doubt originally 
intended to be occupied by statuettes. . 

At Harberton is another fine example of a similar character where the statuettes have 
been renewed in modern times. 

Totnes, Chittlehampton, South Molton, and Pilton are after the same type, but not so 
richly carved. At Bovey Tracey, which has two tiers of canopies, the stem has been 
removed and the pulpit lowered ; the top-heavy appearance certainly is nob altogether 
satisfactory. Paignton has also a stone pulpit. | | 

Wooden pulpits abound of Perpendicular, Elizabethan, and Jacobean work: the form 
resembles the stone, one of the finest being at Kenton, where the foliage, like that on the screen, 
is most exquisitely carved, the artistic bent of the craftsman leading him to revel in most 
unlooked-for treatment of his leaves and tendrils and the introduction of natural objects. 
There is a wonderful pliability in the disposition, and the extent of undercutting and inter- 
weaving is surprising. It has recently been reconstructed from fragments which, with better 
fortune than usual, had been preserved. ’ _ (aon 5: | | 

At Ipplepen is a fine carved oak pulpit in this series. Holne and Ideford show how old 
bench-ends and portions of screens have been jumbled up to form pulpits. 
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Cockington has a good pulpit of pronounced Renaissance type, while those of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean are often met with, as at Ogwell, Allhallows Goldsmith Street, 
Exeter (demolished last year), Axminster (1683), and Great Torrington. There are pulpits at 
North Molton, Hartland, and Coleridge. 

Sounding-boards have not all been removed. There is one at Pilton, but the so-called 
Grothie restorers swept away-most of them as being post-Reformation, and therefore to be 
abolished. In Pilton there is a eurious projecting iron arm for the hour-glass, 


LECTERNS. 

In St. Thomas's Church, Exeter, is a splendid oak lectern of Decorated style: a triangular 
base, panelled and canopied, forms the socket for a sliding book-rest, consisting of an eagle 
upon a sphere. The height can thus be adjusted to suit the reader. It is said to have been 
obtained from the Cathedral. 

BEATS. 

At Bickleigh is one of the red stone small village churches, externally of little attraction, 
but internally the reverse in respect of its monuments and carved oak bench-ends, At 
other churches, as Atherington, Cullompton, §t. John's-in-the- Wilderness, Lapford [fig. 13], 
Clovelly, &e., are very massive benches, sometimes 3} inches thick, adze-hewn, with enda in 
cases as much as 4! inches thick, elaborately carved out of the solid, with small tracery 
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panels, as at Braunton. Tlsington has a few good decorated bench-ends. At East Budleigh 
they are very crudely carved (1537). At Combe-in-Teignhead grotesque figures are introduced 
on the ends. Abbotsham, Ashton, Lapford, Chittlehampton, and Chudleigh show examples. 
Holcombe Rogus possesses a fine manorial pew, and at Cruwys Morchard the seats (of the 
seventeenth century) are lettered with the names of the various farms, &c. 


FONTS. 


I do not propose to do more than mention a few fonts; many are almost duplicate, and 
few of extraordinary interest. At St. Mary Church, Topsham, Stoke Canon, and Alphington 
there are very early Norman fonts on which symbolical figures —of varied interpretations—are 
sculptured. Numerous fonts of first transition date are preserved, as Farringdon, Coffinswell— 
Early English fonts varying in pattern from a mere bucket form, as at St. Pancras and 
Lydford, to more elaborate large square panelled bowls on columns. Two portions of the 
buildings were often spared by the fifteenth-century remodellers, the south door and the font, 
possibly out of a feeling that by one the place of the church was entered, and at the other 
admission to the church itself was gained. Sometimes the question arises, Was the font 
brought from some other church where it had been superseded? Although the fifteenth- 
century builders spared the font, such consideration in many eases has not been repeated in 
the nineteenth century, when the destroying restorers have re-dressed and re-carved out of all 
recognition the old work, and the only thing one can be certain about is the antiquity of the 
material. 

Perpendicular fonts are, of course, very frequently met with, mostly octagonal in plan, 
a¢ at Whitehurch, with traceried panels in stem and bowl enriched with coats-of-arms or 
foliage. The old position was immediately on the left on entering the south door, although 
many have been removed to the tower. With few exceptions the locking covers required by 
ordinance to be provided to the fonts are gone; instead of them at Pilton, Swimbridge [fig. 8], 
and Shaugh we have cuphoards panelled and carved. At Pilton it is against the north wall 
of the nave, 

COLOUR. 


Little is left in the way of mural colour decoration, but at Dodbrook are mural paintings 
of St. Thomas-i-Becket. Cullompton, Littleham (near Bideford), and Axmouth have fresco 
work, the latter of very early date; while many rood-screens are adorned with figured panels, 
especially Ashton, Bradnineh, and Plymtree. Some fragments of old glass remain, but 
except in the Cathedral there is little left, and even there hundreds of feet of beautiful stained 
glass have in years gone by been cut up into strips and kaleidoscopic patterns. At Doddis- 
combeleigh a window of the seven sacraments still exists; at Ashton, Dunsford, Little- 
hempston, Abbots Bickington, Bampton, Bere Ferris, and Coleridge is some old glass. 


MONUMENTS. 


We have not only the buildings, but the petrified counterfeits of the men who actually 
worshipped in them: proud lords, highborn ladies, belted knights, and ermined judges have 
stately monuments, affording an excellent field of costume study: the Seymour monument at 
Berry Pomeroy, the Acland monument in Brondelyst, Reynell Taylor's at Wolborough, 
Leach at Calverleigh, the Carews at Haccombe, ke. In the later work alabaster is largely 
tsed. But not only the sculptured urn and animated bust afford opportunity of rehabilitating 
those of high degree in bygone days, but a large number of brasses proclaim their virtues as 
faithfully as post-mortem descriptions generally do. The best brasses are at St. Saviour’s, 
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Dartmouth, to John Hawly and wives (1408) under a triple canopy, and at Stoke Fleming, to 
John Corf and granddaughter, standing on a low pedestal (1891) with canopy; those of the 
fourteenth century remain at Stoke Fleming and Stoke-in-Teignhead. There are seven of the 
fifteenth century, and the sixteenth century is represented in seventeen churches, and the 


seventeenth century in fourteen, 


LIST OF CHURCHES. 


_ The following is alist of interesting churches, and, unless otherwise mentioned, the present buildings 
date from the fifteenth or early sixteenth century. The most convenient railway station is indicated by 7, 






and the distance given in miles, while the district is shown by the large capitals, as EXETER -— 


St, Mary Arches; Nor, nuve, monuments, embroidery, 
ironwork. 

St, Mary Steps: Font (Nor.), screen, clock. 

St. Paneras: Query of Britiah foundation; early plan; 
Nor. and FE. Eng. remaing: also fragmenta of Rom 
tiles, pottery, cee. 

St. Petrock’s: Curiously situnted; the plan, with snue- 
cessive developments, is singular, Monuments, plate 
(sixteenth and seventeenth centuries), embroidery. 

St. Lawrence: Sereen, 

Bt. Stephen: Chancel and arch over public thorough- 
ae rebuilt seventeonth century. m 

St. Thomas: Oak lectern, 

Littlehum ¢ (Exeter, 12 n).): Sereena, 

Poltimore (Pinhoet, 2 m.): Screen, font. 

Broddelyst +: Tower, windows, and monuments. 

Kenn (Exminater +, 24 m.): Sereen. 

Shillingfon (Exeter }, $ m.): Brasaea. 

Kenton (Stareross t, 14 im.) : Tower, porch, sereen, pulpit. 

East Budleigh ¢: Sereen, bench-ends, 

OTTERY 8ST, MARY +. Collegiate church: Two transep- 
tal towers and eastern Lady chapel, minstrels’ gallery, 
fan Taniting. 

Honiton +: Screen, pler-capa. 

Awliscombe (Honiton }, 2.m.): Stone sereen. 

Payhembory (Sidmouth June. +, 24 m.) : Sereen. 

Sidbury (Sidmouth ¢, 3 m.): Nor., E. Eng., and later. 

Salcombe Regis (Sidmouth +, 2 m.): Nor. FE. Eny., and 
later; interesting from ite early work and a building 
af the norih- angle of problematic wee. 

Axminster +: Centml tower (Nor. E, Eng., and later), 
parvise, sedilis, oak pulpit (16%3). : 

a herald Central tower with octagonal 


Coombepynet ; E. Eng. and later; tables, pro-Ieforma- 
tion chalice. 

Branscombe (Seaton ¢, 4 m.}: Nor., E. Eng. and hater. 

Axmouth (Senton+, 1 m.): Nor, EB. Eng, and Inter; 
early frescoes, inacriptions, effigy. 

TIVERTON +: Nor, door, Tudor work in Greenway nisle 

Bickleigh + (Tiverton, 4 m.): Bench-ends, monuments 
externth and seventeenth centuries. 

Cadeleigh + (Tiverton, 5}.m.): Monuments, floor tiles. 

Bampton +: Sereen and roof, glass, altar tombe. 

Halberton (Tiverton Jane. +, 2m.): Sereen and pulpit. 


Samplord Peverell (Tiverton June. +, 3 mj); E. Eng. and 
“sania Nor, “ss HYCO, Rieti (bt Seecaia - 

Loxbere (Tiverton }, 4 m.): Woodwork. 

Holoombe Rogus (Burlescombe ¢, 24 m.): Carved oak- 
work, :ereens, roofs, manorial pew, monuments. 

mp Ne cirsemis (Tiverton +, 6.m.): Seating and screen 


CULLOMPTON +; A fine Perp, church, elaborately 
panellod and carved on the exterior, expe the 8. 





aikle, with marine and mercantile subjects and florinted 
fusely sculptured externally, a sereen, curved rool, 
frereoes, fan vaulting. body stones, leadwork. 
Kontishenre (Cullompton ¢, # m.): Screens, brass. 
Bradninch ¢ (Hele, 1 m.): Screen with painted panels. 
Fiymtree (Cullompton t, 4 m.j: Sereen with painted 
panels, 

CREDITON + (Exeter, § m.). Collegiate churgh : Nor., 
E. Eng., and later; central tower, clerestory, eastern 
Lady chapel, early font, sedilin, monuments, chesta, 
armour, library, 

Colebrook (Crediton +, 4 m.): Sereen. 
iplord ¢ (Exeter, 17 m.): Screens and carved oak to 


Nymet Howland (Lapford ¢, 2m.) : Wood arcade: Nor. 
and later, 


Coleridge (Eggesford t, 3m.): Sereen. 

Hrushford (Eggestord +, 8 m.); Wood spire. 

Chulmleigh (Eggesford +, 3 m.) : Screen, armour. 
ASHTON + (Exeter, § m.): Screen with paintings, plas. 

Doddiscombsleigh (Ashton +, 2.m.j: Glass. 

cesccprlie ai }.2m.): Monuments, glass, font, 


Bridford (Christow t, 8:m.): Screen, 
Chudleigh +: E. Eng. tower, benches, font, sereen. 
BABNSTAPLE ¢: E. Eng. and later; lead-sovered ape, 

monninenta: St. eee in churchyard, usec 
a5 & grammar school, ue interesting E. Eng. 
and Decor, work and later woodwork, 

Pilton (Barnstaple +, } m.): Portions of old prior 
church, screen. pulpit, with hour-ginss stand. 

Bishopstawton (Barnstaple +, 2 m.): Decor. and Perp., 
with «pire, 

Swimbridge (Barnstaple, 3} m.) ; Berean, font enclo- 
att, Montiments. | 

Tawstock (Barnstaple }, 2 1u.); Decor, and Perp.; monu-— 
ments, itate pew, carved benches. 
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Chittlehanpton (Umberleigh +, 2 m.): Lofty and ornate 
tower, known as “Beauty'’; carved timber roofs, 
filteenth-century brasses, carved stone pulpit. 

Atherington (Umberleigh +, 1 m.): Sereen, with loft re- 

ling ; carved bench-ends, bragses, and tombs. 

South Molton t+: The third of the noted towers named 
“Strength; monuments, stone pulpit. 

North Molton (5. Moltont, 23 m.): Sereen and oak 

aipli: 


Pere Pe (8. Molion Ful-t, 24 m.}: 


Beeantons (Barnstaple, 6) m.j: E. Eng. and Perp. 
epire, cradle roof, fine curved benches, brasses, iron 


coffer. 
Ilfracombe t: Nor. and later styles. 
Morthoe t: In several styles; carved oak sents, tombe. 
Combemartin (Barnstaple +, i m.}: Sereen, brass, moni- 
mente, glaas, onk seats, and chest. 
BIDEFORD ¢: Rebuilt except i font (Nor,}, Gren- 
ville monument (1513), acreen 
Decor. and Perp. ; 


Wear Gifford (Bideford }, 4 a: 
good roof, tambe, - 
Tistishern (eiaatocat Sy oo) Carved bench-ends. 
ehum ccorpenth -m.j: E. Eng. and Perp.; 
( ft, 2) m.) Eng rp. 


Hartianil arian 18 m.): Tower, screens. stone 
altar, brass, pulpit, font (Nor). 
Welcombe (Bideford, 15 m.): Early screen. 
Gt. Torrington ft; Rebuilt 1651; pulpit, some leadwork, 
Beaford (Portsmouth Arms f, 6 m.): Oak root. 
St. Giles-in-the-Wood (Torrington +, 5 m.): Braasea of 
Va the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 
rithelatock (Peington #5 1 m.): Onk seats: adjoining 
are ruins o Canons (1220). aa 
> Carved onk sents, 


acreens, 
Clovelly (Bideton f lim.); Nor. and later; font (Nor), 
brasece, owk 





Woolltardisweathy a t, 8 m.); Nor, and later; 
font and dooroaf Nor. 
BOVEY TRACEY +: : Bereen, tone pulpit; and monuments, 
Lastleigh t Bovey, iy: E. agp Easter sepral- 
chre, ¢ ie 1 century), etoup, screen, in- 
Tieng Runic atone plate. 
ngton (Bovey +, E. Decor, anid later; sercens, 
effigies, carves a Paschal, parvise, ale-trough, lycl- 





Hale. 

ASHBURTON ¢: Late Nor., &c,; carving, vestry, 

|: Widdecombe-in-the-Moor Moor (As hburton , Gh mm.) : 
Cathedral of the Moor": tower, screen, sinha tek 


NEWTON ABBOT}. Wolborough: Screens, bras lee- 
tem, glass, benchos, and monuments. 
een (Teignmouth +, 2 m.): Nor. and Perp.; 
or, : 

taht hace tk gimoutht, & m.): Sereen, 
font, bragees, bench see : : 

Stoke-in-Teignhend ena +, Om.): EBresses (four- 
leanth eentury), screen, 

Haccomba exo Abbot ¢, 4 m.j: E. Eng,, 
screens, braszes, tiles, and monuments. 

sadly reall fewton Abbot t, 4 m.): E. Eng &c.; 
screan, | monument, 


dc. ; 
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Weet Ogwell (Newton Abbot +, 2 .m.): Crociflorm plan, 
E. Eng., &c.; sedilia, oak pulpit. 

Tork (Newton Abbott, 4 m.): Lych-gate, sereen, 
saith opt churchyard eroat, ae 

Ipplepon (Newton Abbot +, 3 : Hereen, oak it, 

sara ey dhoot es Mian cross, sauient chalice 

TOTN ES: reer ay rod soredn and internal siaits to ditto, 

Littl: Hempitone (Totnes t, 2 m,): 
streen, effigies, and fonts. 

Staverton (Totnes +, 3) m.): Screens. 

Kerry Pomeroy (Totnes t, 2 m.): 
ecreen, S, pler-copes, 

Harberton (Totnes +, 2) m.): Carved stone palpit, screen, 
font, porch, parvise, charchyurd cross. 

Tor Moben (Toryuny t): Of more interest than the 
Parish Chureb are the ancient chapels on Chapelhill 
atid at [sham ; alao Torre Abboy. 

Corkington (Torquay t): Screen, benches, wood pulpit. 

Paignton’; Nor., E. Eng., &¢.; stane ecreen, pulpit, 
elfigies, churchyard cross. 

Marldon (Paignton t, 2m,): Monuments, ¥ 

South Brent+ (Totnes, 8 m.): Early Nor. iwer, font, 
cedilin, ironwork. 

DARTMOUTH + (St. Saviour’s): Partly Decor.; fine 
sereen with painted panels, Beiatis 4 atone pulpit, 
carved woodwork, ironwork, lendwork, fine brasses 
(circ. 1408, 1470, 1600). 

Townsiall: E. Eng., &e.; effigy. 

ep saya (Kingewear ¢, 6} m.): Screen, sedilia, fount, 


Slapton V fess Poot To)? Spire, sereen, tower, and 
ruins of Poole 
KINGSBRIDGE ¢: pet plan, central tower with 
epire, E. Eng., &e.; plate, miserere stalls. 
Dodbrook (Kingsbridge t) : Sereens, mural painting (death 
of Becket). 


Ancient glass, 


Fine monuments, 


Bigbury (Loddiswell +, 2m.): Deeor., de. ; inscriptions, 
aplre, brass. 

Aveton Giffard (Loddiswell +, # mx) : 
Lower. 


East Allington (Kingsbridge t, 4. m.)j; 
(brasses. 
e (Kingsbridge t, 6 m1.) : 
th spire. 
Holbeton (Ivybridge f, 4) m.): Sereen. 
FLYMOUTH. St. Andrew's: Tower, monuments. Charles 
Chureh (1640-57). 
Piymptoo St. Mary a (Plymouth, 5 mj: In , 
church j vaulting, Lrasses, effigies; remaina of - Nor. 
+ in village. 
DEVONPORT. Stoke Damere]: Monuments. 
Bere Ferrers } (I'iymouth, 4 m.); E, Eng. ce, ; efligies, 
glass, font, bench-enda. 
Tamerton Foliot (Bickleigh+, 3 m.): Effigles (eire, 1250). 
TAVISTOCK +: Double sonth aisle, effigies, tower. 
Brentor f ene bi Pa te A emall hill choreh ; Nor, 
E, Eng, and Perp.; 
Lydiord ¢: E. Eng. Gs triers font. 
Sampford Courtenay ¢: Carved oak. 
Abbots Bickington (Holsworthy +, 4 m.): Spire and glass, 
Spreyton (Bow t, 3 m.): Oak Toot with insenptions. 


Screen, pulpit, 





Eariy Nor., &e.; lower 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON REINFORCED CONCRETE.* 
By E. P. Wents, C.E. 


PPE first thing | take exception to in the 
[ Report is the use of either cinder or coke- 

breeze, even if made with clean fresh water, 
as I have noticed failures taking place where this 
mitterial has been used, and in all eases where | 
have had the work broken up the steel or iron has 
been badly oxidised. About twelve months ago 
I had « slab made of coke-breeze concrete 4 to 1, 
span 14 feet in the clear, and @ inches thick. 
The reinforcement consisted of 4-inch rods, 4-inch 
fitch, with cross-rods 7 inch by 12-inch pitch. The 
,-inch rods ware 1 inch from bottom of slab to 
contre of same. The rods were clean when put 
in, not oxidised or conted with a cement wash. 
The centering was left up for six weeks after it 
was made, and when struck there was a deflection 
of over 4 inch due to dead load only. About twelve 
months after being made the siab was broken 
and every rod was found badly oxidised, thongh 
the concrete to all appenrance was perfectly solid. 
Another instance :—A little less than two years ago 
we had thought of using (for a large work) the 
cinder obtained from the Liverpool destructors 
which was highly recommended as being perfoctly 
satisfactory for concrete. I made some cubesin the 
proportion of to 1, using a small amount of sand, 
and after seven days. the crushing result was over 
100 tons per square foot. When the cubes were 
twelve months old I observed that they were 
beginning to blow at several points on all faces. 
I then put » cube in the crushing machine, with 
tho result that it collapsed at 123 tons per square 
foot—a fall of about 70 tons in twelve months. 
This decided me in the future never to use eoke- 
breeze or cinder, as one cannot tell, except upon 
analysis, what impurities are in the material, With 
the ordinary coke-breeze employed by builders there 
are often small pieces of coal: and in course of time 
if the concrete is made hard and free from voids 
this coal will force off the surface, unless the gases 
can cecape through the porods material, 

I think it should have been stated in the Report 
that where concrete is used what one may call wet, 
very litth punning is necessary, as it only forces 
the cement to the surface, which then runs away 
with the water. Lf the concrete is what is called 
ry mixed, then it must be thoronghly well punned, 
or else there will be litth or no adhesion between 
the concrete and the steel reinforcement, 

_ The reason why brick conerete suffers more than 
cinder concrete from fire is becanse very often the 
test bos been made much too early, and the brick 
has not parted withits moisture; hence the forma- 
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tion of steam, which is bound. to disintegrate the 
mass, If brick concrete were tested twelve months 
after being made I think you would find it would 
give better results in case of fire than any of 
stone or cinder concrete, 

I quite agree that the covering to the reinforcing 
in main beams should be 14 inch to 2 inches as a 
maximum, but with reference to the floor slabs [ 
am of opinion that 4 inch is ample. 

With regard to columns 12 inches square and 
over, the centre of the rods should in all cases be 
not less than 3 inches from the faces. There will 
then be a considerable strengthening of the steel 
owing to the amount of concrete surrounding it. 

With regard to the aggreeate, 1 find from ex- 
perience that if the sixe is sie down to d inch, 
and the sand from ¢ inch down and mixed in the 
proportion that I have adopted of 5 to 1 (8 of stone, 
2 of sand, and 1 of cement), it gives greater crushing 
results than where the stone is 7 inch and over, 
except in the ease of Portland-stone aggregate, when 
the difference in crushing is not go great. Un- 
fortunately this stone cannot be nsed for reinforced 
concrete work owing toits being a limestone, other- 
wise greater strength could beobtained with Portland 
stone 5 an aggregate than with any other material. 

There are great differences in strength between 
the various cements as made in thiseountry, With 
regard to the ordinary gement of good quality, if 
I want to get a crushing resistance of 200 fons: 
per quare foot at six weeks I must make the pro- 
portion ¢ to 1. If] want 200 tons per square foot, 
using 4 specially good cement, I can make it 64 or 
7 to 1, and for 300 tons per square foot concrete with 
the same specially made cementI use 5 to 1, and if 
I want 400 tons per square foot I use 4 to 1. For 
the latter, and using ordinary cement, the stuff 
would have to be made perhaps 2 to 1 or even 
stronger. | igre allow in my calculations for 
ordinary work that the concrete shall stand 200 
tons per square foot, and everything is based on 
this assumption, except in the cases of columns 
desired to be made as small as possible: these I work 
ste 300 or 400 tons per syunre foot at six weeks: 
old. With regard to the testing, it is of yery little 
use to make your cubes for testing at the same time 
as the work is being constructed. What [ do is 
to make the teat before any of the work ia dono, 
and at the end of seven days I can tall by resist- 
ance to crushing what its value is going to be in 
two months, or its ultimate crushing after a lapse 
of fouror five years. If I find the seven-day result 
is falling below what it ought to be, then T bave 
other cement brought on to the works, or an 
increased amount added to bring the crushing up 
to the required standard. I am glad to see that 
you recommend that the tests should not be made 
until two months have elapsed in the winter-tima: 
if it has been a severe winter the interval ought to 
be increased from two and a half to three months. 

I quite agroe that the test load should not exceed 
one-and-a-half the accidental or live load. 
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With regard to the loads coming on to columns 
or piers in buildings, I see the Committee recom- 
accidental loads on each floor until such time as 
the reduction amounts to 50 per cent. of the 
assumed load on the floor, This, I think, is quite 
in order for any building that is used for offices or 
private dwellings; but in the ease of a factory or 
warehouse, where the floors may he and often are 
loaded up to their full, no deductions should be 
made for these loads. In the case of tho founda- 
tions to o column, they should in all cases be 
caleulated on the assumption that every floor will 

Working Stresses —Tho working stresses given 
are low for a concrete that will crush at 200 tons 

aquare foot at icearcatgr iy Bae fh ee 
or concrete in compression in beams subjected to 
bending 600 ietbae te ae inch, shove? might 
allow with lbs. per square inch, which 
would then give me a isctor of 4 to 1 in the con- 
crete, I ama great believer in having a higher 
a3 I find that the richer and the stronger the 
concrete is to resist compression, the stronger is 
the beam and the greater is the adhesion or friction 
of concrete to the metal. A low crushing resist- 
ance in concrete does not give much adhesion, and 
when loaded up to one-third or less of its ultimate 
centers i begin to show signs of a permanent 
ea 

While I am speaking upon this subject I will give 
you the result of a cube that I tested on 4th May 
1809 which was made on 27th April 1898, The 
cube was 4 inches by 4 inches, and was made of 
_ to 1 sb ses No aggregate and the sand being 

‘The block was put in the ing machine at 


PTuEnIn 


4.25 p.m. on May 4th, and when 44 tons was appli 
Uae unapeaia wes ailvastotee nt 








At 60) tons the compression wus of an inch. 

ihe ia rT) Peo F 

= . | | re rr q 

a . it] 
egress Sth the compression wae of an inch. 
i”. e - ie i- | n 
hi 4.30 rT. 1th ve io mA 


So that between May 4th, when the load of 10 
tons por square foot on the block was applied, an 
Any 18th it had compressed ,,",, of an inch. 
The block was then tested to destruction and broke 
it 188 tons per square foot. This shows that with 
a bloek of this strength one-third tho ultimate 
has practically had no effect on the con- 
crate. Sixty tona per aquare foot gives about 
988 Ibs. per square inch. So if a 'T-headed slab is 
worked out for G00 Ibs. per uare inch, and tested 
with 50 per cent. additional loading, there could 
not ihe resi set in the concrete. The 
tests that I am getting nowat six weeks are nearly 
double 188 tons per square foot owing to the cement 
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being of a proper nature and much more fineh 
ground. J allow for concrete in columns in all 
cases 600 Ibs. per square inch, if I use a richer 
concrete 900 Ibs. per square inch, and if I use a 
very rich concrete then 1,100 to 1,200 Ibs. per 
square inch. 

With regard to the Commitiee’s recommendation 
that concrete in shear in beams should only stand 
a stress of 60 Ihe. per square inch, thia is, in my 
opinion, very low indeed, and I should aay this has 
been obtained from American tests of a lean con- 
crete. I made a test some short time ago which 
gave for 6 to 1 conerete 484 Ibs. per square inch 
as the ultimate. Another test with 5 to 1 conercte 
gave 600 Ibs. per square inch, 

yaar compa tests sige 5 to 1 concrete made 
as follows: parts of Spurn vel 2 down, 
2 paris of Spurn sand, et 1 nat of Pict 
The cement used was the “Pelican” brand of 
Messrs. G. & T. Earle, Lid., of Hull, the water 
used for ie ing being 97 per cent, When 
thirty-one days old the eubes were tested by Messrs. 
David Kirkaldy & Son both for compression and 
forshear. The compression tests are as follows :— 
No. 1, 6,545 Ibs.; No. 2, 4,451 lba.: and No. 8, 
6,166 lbs. per square inch, or 356-6 tons, 286-2 tons, 
and $32°2 tons, giving an average of 825 tons per 
aquare foot. These cubes were made at the same 
time os the test pieces mado for shear, and from 
the AS in fo I cannot do better than quote 
Messrs. Kirkaldy's letter, beeanse I think the resulta 
obtained do not, in my opinion, give the true re- 
sistance to shear, Messrs. Kirkaldy's letter is as 
follows :— 

“We have the pleasure to enclose herewith the 
report upon the crushing tests, but we are not 
pe an official report pee the shearing tests, 
aawe do not feel satisfied that we entirely obviated 
all bending moment. The fractures aoe good 
ahear however. 

“Asa matter of interest we give below the results 
obtained upon the shearing specimens :-— 






























| fests soll | Double Single 
At | rength Breadth) Depth | tuna | art setae ore 
’ | | Arcs Bey, Ip. Bi. Ih. 
rane =i Tre. | Faq. Dia. thet | | che 
RMS | 2400) O08 | 6-08 | 86-45 | 30,450 1,081 | f40 
2044 | 24-00 GOT 03  86-60/ 35,000 1,088 | 510 

Ta 20-00 606. 6-8 ! S684) 43,400 1178 | 589 





pide aay of sample; P.P. 2943, 74-7) Ibe.; PP. 2044, 
T4568 lim: PLP. M6, T4765 Ths. 

“ Weshould be interested to learn the proportion 
of aggregate to coment in the concrete at your 
convenienos, so that we may record same in our 
books in the neual way.” 

You will observe here that the lowest is 519 Ihs., 
and the highest 689 lbs. per square inch, but the 
ernx of the whola question is in their remark “we 
do not feel satisfied that we entirely obviated all 
bending moment,” I think that when a test is 

4z 
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made for ahoar—that over the areas marked A A on 
iu the sketch—the 






* same should be 







prevent any 
tilting of the 
beam ; and un- 
| til this is done 
I do not think that any satisfactory conclusion 
ean be arrived at. According to the tests it looks 
as if, assuming thet no bending moment was put 
into the shearing piece, that shear may be taken 
anywhere between 10 and 11 per cent. of the 
ultimate crushing. It is my opinion—I may be 
wrong—that the shear, if correct, ought to be 
somewhere about 40 per cent, of the ultimate 
crushing. I intend having some rectangular beams 
made heavily reinforced in compression and tension, 
and the reinforcement members carried to within 
one foot of the points of support of the abutments. 
[ shall make the reinforcement so heavy that the 
beam hae got to shear. I shall then find out whai 
is the correct shear in the beam when subjected to 
bending. 

With regard to the adhesion of concrete to metal 
being 100 lbs. per square inch, this I consider very 
much too low Flos, yi wir for a 6 to 1 con- 
crete, For 6 to 1 it is about right. 

The whole of the Committee's formulw for beam 
calculation is very interesting indeed, but at the 
same time attack baneea forthe present-day method 
of doing work—vix, eternal rush. One haa to 
make empirical formule so as to save time, and 
always to be on the safe side. This I have done in 
all my beam and column calculations: and as the 
work has in all cases stood the most satisfactory 
testa, I do not feel inelined to depart from the 
mothods I have adopted. As I can do most of 
them on the back of an envelope, I do not feel in- 
clined to waste a page of foolseap. With regard 
to beams of rectangular section, I nearly always 
wlopt the donble reinforeement, as I find it much 
cheaper, the amount of steel required in the com- 

ton of the beam being over so much less in 
value than the amount of concrete that has to be 
put in to take up the compression coupled with 
vertical shear members, With regard to the T see- 
tion of beams I adopt as a rule a uniform breadth 
of alab for the compression half of 60 inches. This 
I consider is very conservative indeed, and I allow 
over this area n compression of G00 lbs, per square 
inch, which for a 4-inch alab equals 64 tons, a 4}- 
inch 73 tons, 5-inch 80 tons, 54-inch 88 tons, and a 
6-inch M} tons. In making my caleulations Tallow 
for the effective depth to be from the axis of the steel 
reinforcing in tension to the centre of the T slab, 
#0 that when I find any of my stresses are coming 
below the tons given above, no steel reinforcing is 
required in the compression half of the T-headed 
beam. You can easily see how this simplifies 
matters, and acta you will find everywhere in safe 


LEE, ty tis “, : 








limits, even assuming that the concrete should not 
be all that is desired. 
I notice that you find there is no satisfactory 


theory or trustworth eel Arse sents from which the 
strength of reclangae bs supported or fixed on 


I give you now the result of some slabs sup- 
ported at ends only that were made from my de- 
signs for the Central London Railway. They were 
24 inches thick by 1 foot Tinches wide. The con- 
crete was 4 to 1, Crushed Thames ballast § down. 
Age when tested 35 days. With a clear span of 
7 feet the beam took a distributed lond of 4 tons he- 
fore collapsing. It then failed in tension. The total 
area of reinforcement spread over the full breadth 
was ‘83 square inch, and the centre of the rods 
was 4 inch from the bottom or tengion side of the 
slab, If you will go into this matter you will find 
that there wero stresses in the steel and in the 
concrete that there had no business to be. Another 
case Of a plain rectangular beam 6 inches by 
6 inches, 5 feet clear span, concrete 6 to 1, composed 
as to 3:2:1, age six weeks, carried a central load 
of 2 tons before breaking. This beam had no 
steal reinforcement, | 

With regard to the columns, I have a very simple 
formula which I use for conerete, giving an uiti- 
mate resistance to crushing of 200 tons per square 
foot. As I previously stated, this is what I gene- 
rally use for work that I design. I assume that 
the column, ineluding the steal. is to carry 900 Ibs, 
per square inch, 600 |b, of which I allow to the 
ningro re Ibs. to the steel. I assume 
the ll only carry 3 tons per square imch, 
and this gives 4) per cent. of the full sectional 
aren of the column. The reason why I keep to 
$ tons is on account of the large amount of initial 
compression being put into the steel during the 
setting action of the conerete. This is disad- 
vantageous for a column, but with regard to a beam 
or a floor alnb is, in my opinion, one of the reasons 
why when such work is tested to destruction it 
gives theoretic stresses of the steal that the samo 
cannot stand. When columns are tested to de- 
struction they always collapse before tho calculated 
load is reached, owing, I think, to the steel being 
calculated on too high s basis. When T usa con- 
crete crushing at 800 or 400 tons per square foot 
Tam enabled to reduce the area of the column, 
but have to inerease considerably the area of the 
ates! so that the ultimate crushing may show that 
steal and concrete are balanced. [have an enormous 
amount of data at hand with reference to the 
crnshing of concrete made with the finely ground 
cements that are now made in England. The 
other day a 5 to 1 concrete had a crushing 
resistance of 416 tons per square foot at twenty- 
eight days old, and with neat cement that was six 
esi = een ris twelve months in creosote 
crus at 18 ne per square foot, or about 
half the strength of wank iron, rahe whole 
secret, In my opinion, of reinforced conerate work 
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lies not so much in the fact of the steel reinforce- 
ment, which may be low, as in exceptionally strong 
or rich concrete, The richer the concrete, the 
greater adhesion to the steel, the greater amount 
of initial compression is put into the steel, the 
crushing stresses are ei Sage and there 
is no chance of the concrete failing in compression. 
I believe in having a factor in compression of at 
least 6 or 7 to 1, and there will be no failure: but 
with weak compression it will begin to show signs 
of failure very early. 

T have seen cases of very weak reinforcing, and 
in fact T can show you work now that was designed 
to carry 30 Ibs. per square foot, and for the last 
tier eae ohiae: bees ed io over 1} ewt. per 
aqnare foot without any sign of failure. In this 
case the concrete was very good. If it had been 
poor, the friction between the concrete and the 
steel would hava been very little, and the work 
would collapse. 

In continuation of my previous notes I think 
the following testa may be of interest, as the con- 
crete was made with o pure rotary cement (Pelican 
brand), ? per cent. on 180 by 180 sieve, The mix- 
ture was in the proportion of 8 parts Spurn gravel 
j down, 2 pers Spurn sand } down, and 1 part of 
cement, a following are the results, 7. days, 
1 month, and 3 months, kept in air and kept in 
water :-— 


Tenalla— Tdays20=  Lenth «= momthes 
2}-inch section Air 425 Ibe. SOT Ibe. 713 The. 
Water O46 Ibe. 970 Ibs, "966 Ibs. 


Compression — 
G-inch cube =. dir 49 ions 7AStons 91 tons att 
ctl 


= per equare foot 196 tons 312 tone S64 tons 
Water 66 tons 104 tons 157 tons coor 
cube 
= per square foot 724 tons 416 tona 624 tons 
* Bad briquette included; without this, average is 
1,050 Tbs. 


The briquettes were made from the concrete. 

was anxious to sce if there was any ratio that 
could be depended upon between the tensile tests 
and the compression tests. You will observe that 
the crushing increases at a very much higher ratio 
than do the tensile tests. The crushing test of 
§28 tons p uare foot for a & to 1 concrete at 
8 months is, I believe, the highest result for that 
gauging that has ever been obtained ; in fact with 
nine-tenths of the Portland cement made thia result 
1s greater than could be obtained with any neat 
crushing tests. The increase between concrete kept 
in air and in water is very great—104 tons at 
1 month, and 164 tona at 8 months. The concrete 
was made exactly the same as it would be if used 
on tha works, and you can easily understand that 
columns made with 6 to 1 concrete and with this 
rotary cement will stand « little more than 600 Iba. 
per square inch: in fact, at 8 months you could 
put with perfect safety 1,400 lbs. per square inch 
without any steel reinforcing at all. 
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9, Coxpurr Sezer, Lonnox, W., 2th September 1907, 


CHRONICLE. 


Sessional Paper on St. Paul's. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney [/'.], Surveyor to the 
Fubric of St. Paul's Cathedral, and one of the 
Special Committee appointed by the Dean and 
Chapter to examine and meres upon the stability 
of the building, will read a Paper dealing with the 
present condition of the Cathedral at the General 
Mosting of the Institute to be beld on Monday, 
18th November. 


The Experts’ Report on St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The report of the committee of experts ap- 
pointed to investigate the condition of St. Paul's 
Cathedral has been made public since the last 
isane of tho Jounnan, tha document being pub- 
lished in full in the current month's Architectural 
Review. ‘The Committee, consisting of Sir Aston 
Wabb, R.A. [F*.], Mr. Jolin Belcher, A.R.A. [2], 
and Mr, Mervyn Macartney [/’.], were instructed to 
examine and report upon @) The stability of the 
whole structure of the Cathedral; (2) The extent to 
which the stability has been or is likely to be 
affected by any alterations or disturbances in the 
foundations of the Cathedral or in the soil in its 
neighbourhood ; (8) The measures which ought to 
be taken to remedy such defects or guard against 
such damages as may be discovered. The Com- 
mittee state their opinion that great danger to the 
Cathedral has bean averted by the adoption, as they 
advised, of another route for the projected London 
County Council sewer, which was originally pro- 

| be taken within 45 feet of the south-west 
tower of the Cathedral. Documents consulted by 
the Committee show that a settlement was at work 
even in Wren's time when the building was in 
progress, and settlements, particularly in the piers 
supporting the dome, have continued in some 
degree to the present day. The principal fractures 
in the building appear to be of long standing, and 
there is no ites of their origin ; but at present, the 
Committee state, these give no ground for special 
anxiety ; no evidence of “ crushing " as a result of 
the various settlements has been discovered. The 
Committee conclude :—“ After mature deliberation 





and a thorough examination of the Cathedral and its 
foundations, we are of opinion that, in spite of these 
suttlemants, there is no immediate necessity for any 
extensive remedial measures to be undertaken : 
but this conclusion is based on the assumption that 
the present conditions of the subsoil and the pre- 
sent water level will be maintained. We are 
strongly of opinion that the sensitive condition of 
the structure makes it necessary that the church 
should be kept under constant obeervation, and we 
certo ta scheme os been formu- 
lated by Messrs. Barry and lic, your engineers, 
We epianien’ that your surveyor be iastenated to 
make the necessary ar ments for its adoption, 
ind for readings to be taken every thres months. 
We also recommend that the condition of the sub- 
soil and the state of the water level be carefully 
watched and periodically recorded, a8 all official 
investigations point to the game conclusion—that 
in them lie the possibilities of future dangers, In 
this connection attention should be given to all 
building operations in the neighbourhood, or mis- 
chief of & more serious nature may arise, We may 
mention that we have carefully considered the 
various safe } and remedies brought forward 
at our mectings and published by the Preas and 
others interested in the building, but we do not 
advise works of underpinning or of screening the 
foundations of the church, We consider that such 
operations would only be attended by fresh dangers. 
On the other hand, we consider that there is a | 
amount of stractural work required in repairing the 
fabric which should be proceeded with without 
delay, The condition of the external stonework also 
calls for attention, and we have had the advantage 
af oe Opn of Profeesor Church, who advises the 
removal of the incrustations of soot and gypsum 
by a wool tool, and the experimental spraying of 
portions of the surface with baryta.” 









Acton Council Offices Competition. 


A copy of the last number of the Jovnsarn eon- 
taining the correspondence which had passed be- 
tween the Institute Board of Profeasional Defence 
and the Acton District Council, and notif the 
steps taken by the Institute Competitions Com- 
mittee, was addreased to the Acton Council imme- 
diately after publication. A letter since received 
from the Chairman of the latter body, and the reply 
of the Secretary R.ILB.A., are appended :— 


Li Marlborough Crescent, Bedford Park, w"., 
| alk Belsuaker 107. 


To the Editor Jouuyan B.1.B.A.— 
_Sti,—I can only voiee tho remarks of mombers 
ol srk Association made to me as‘Chairman of the 
rba 


District of Acton, representing a population 


of 60,000, 
Allow me to say in my private capacity, re- 
cognising ag 1 do the importance snd influence of 


your great body of professional mon, that it is q 
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matter of astonishment to myself—also a pre 


ox ! 
sional man—that the R.L.B.A. should have de ved 
making inquiries of the Council until a writ had 
been issued by your complainant, which, a3 everyone 
knows, saayiel tp the possibility of giving you any 
further information than that disclosed in the 
minutes of the Council. But if the matter does go 
into Court, which cannot be till after the com- 
petition is closed, you will, I believe, find that the 
Council as a body is only actuated by a recognition 
of its moral and legal responsibilities based on facts 
which might have been Inid before your association 
had earlier steps been taken, or the legal proceed- 
ings been commenced in the ordinary way after 
the Long Vacation had terminated, or a reasonable 
time before it had begun. As it is, many of your 
members suffer the injustice, or what may turn out 
to he the injustice, of being debarred from entering 
into a competition which would have opened a 
prospect of considerable advantage to some of them. 
I myself feel strongly the imputation that the Acton 
Council has not acted as any honourable body of 
men ought to have acted, L believe you will ye 

arrive at the conclusion that it has.—Faithfully 
yours, H. 5. Scuvunress Yours. 


R.ILB.A,: 18th September 1907. 
To H. 8. Schultess Young, Exq., Chairman 
Acton Urban District Counetl,— 

Dear Sre,—With regard to your letter of the 
4th instant, addressed to the Editor of the Jounnan 
R.LB.A., I beg leave to point out that the action 
of my Committee was taken immediately after the 
facts were brought to their knowledge, and that my 
Committee could only form an opinion on the facts 
as presented to them by both sides in the dispute. 
In the information sent to the Institute by the 
Acton Council nothing was brought forward which 
in the judgment of my Committee could in any way 
justify the action the Acton Council were taking. 
if such facta as you refer to exist, it ia difficult to 
in d how the circumstances of a writ having 
been issued could have prevented them being stated 
in some way, and also how such « statement could 





have prejudiced the case of the Acton Council.— 
Tam, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. J, Locks, 


Seerelary R.TBA, 


Asa result of a resolution phased nt a mecting 
of the Institute Competitions Committee on the 
21th inst., the following lotter has been addressed 
by the President of the Institute to the Olerk of 
the ee spre Council with reference to the 
APPOMMOn Of an Assessor a ivertisad by : 
Acton Council :-— as rite 

ELBA. : 26th September 1907, 

si the Clerk, Acton Urban District Council, — 
Dean Sri,—It having been brought to. ice 
that in the Conditions of this Competing ia 
atute that the Assessor will be appointed by the 


— 


President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, I regret to be compelled to inform you that 
under ex sescin. Si conditions it will be impossible for 
me to co-o with you in this way. 

No doubt will consider the propristy of 
issuing some vnotification af this fact to those 
gentlemen who have received copies of the Condi- 
tions.—I am yours faithfully, 


T. E. Conucurt, 
President BSBA. 
Crosby Hall. 


News lately with regard to Crosby Hall has b 
4 little conflicting. It was stated a few reaige neo 
that dafinite instructions had been given for the 
demolition of the bui and that the work 
would commence on 80th miber. As a fact, 
the modern front on Biahopapnts Street has already 


lisa and the old Hall itself now stands 
diselosed. Sir Vezoy Strong, however, at 
the Court of Common Council last week, spoke in 


hopeful terma of the p of his scheme for 
acquiring the building. e Lord Mayor, too, is 

himself in matte Galt is reside 

ry it joie -table conference to be held next t Tacaday 

at the Mansion House, to which all concerned i in 

the propertio involved have been invited, It is 

to learn that the attitude of the 

Chartored of India continues friendly, but a 

strong hint has been conveyed to tho seen Mi of 

the seaiceralion scheme that an early decision 

must be come to, 


3 Bank for giving up its pro- 
in the Hall, it 3 is suggested that “Buildings 


ai a ees foat frontage o on the northern side of 

vt ccahe entrance to Great St. Helen's should 

, that the present thoroughfare and a 

portion of the party to be acquired should be 

ded over to he Bank, and that a now entrance 

to Great St. Helen's should be made north of the 

uare block which the Bank would then possess. 

T Bank would seem to gain by the exchange, a3 

they would get for their back land a very valuable 
Hee to their frontage in Bishopagate Street. 

AS regards ways and means of raising the 
necessary funds for completing the project, it is 
thought that the big City companies will give 
Sse 18 assistance, The public, too, after His 

josty’s expression of opinion may be relied 
upon to subscribe a substantial amount. There 
are ce oti livery companies which do not 
their own, and they have to meot 
and di dine at restaurants or hotels, or else apply 
fo one of the larger iclaslber yy wong iol for the use of 
4 hall Tt is a a that these companies 
without halls egal n certain annual 
rental for the Banque Hall, and have the use 
of the old on so many days in the 
rer = vin thus be ie beseaest Shey ta 
on whic money could raised, and the 
building would become a common hall for the 
associated livery companies. 
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Alderman Sir T. Vezey Strong, in a letter im 
The Times of thea 24th inst., says :— 


ten central idea of preserving Croaby Hall is that it may 
veer stan ~<* future ages as a benutifal monument of 
the o iteckure and | aseociationa of the dead past, but may 
serve—that preet need of the present time-—ag a cenire at 
whieh the representatives of the anclent guilds and modern 
pee berthed ie ti . iar rien nod russ 
progress meet Or tine a 
mercial ar di industrial interests of the nation, which could 
nowhere be =o focuseed as in the City of 
London. Tt is felt that the formation of such a contro for 
the reforming activities of the age would furnish another 
and perhaps the highest practical example of the adapt- 
ability of ancient institutions to modern needs. 

Beyond discussing this poneral desire, all that haa been 
done up to this time has been to oacertain the practical 
possibilities of the case, To this end Mr. W. D. Carie, 
architect to the Eoclosiasticnal Commissioners, who has 
taken the warmuast interest in the scheme, has moet kindly 
assisted the plana by making the necessary survey of the 
stg Arve The Dee gree Soret aleo been oe 
proac an we inti at they ore prepared to 
eell on fair termes the site which the Chartered Bank of 
India. Australia, and China aro ready to exchange for that 
on w anelent hall siands. Negotiations gre also 
on foot, and considerable progresa has been made with the 
tennunts. 


The Decorator's Craft. 

The fourteenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Master House-Painters and 
Decorators opened at St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
last week, and with it an exhibition of decorative 
work and manufactures, and of the drawings sub- 
mitted in the apprentices’ and international stu- 


dentships" competitions promoted by the Assovia- 
tion, the residential address delivered on 
the occasion by Mr. G. H. Morton it seeme that 


the Association aro taking seriously in hand the 
education of apprentices in the decorator's craft. 
Prizes are awarded for the best work, both plain 
and decorative ; and scholarships have been founded 
Which enable suceessfiul students to spend some six 
months in ltaly or other approved country in the 
study of decorative art abroad. The Associ rea 
estublished at Manchester some four years aco 
School of Decorative Painting on methods ioua 
i ularly in Germany. 
orton, in the course of his address, said 
aa “all offorts for the better education of the 
decorator would not avail gi S pane on 
system of competition prevai ot inary 
commercial mind there was only one kind of com- 
petition—that of price. Asa matter of fact there 
were other kinds, far more intrinsically important, 
There was competition in quality of work, in the 
artistic conception and in the carrying-out of a 
scheme, and in avoiding excesa—for good decora- 
tion did not necessarily mean superabundanes, but 
in most cases the very reverse. The great thing 
in decoration was to know when to stop. Com- 
tition of merit, not of price, was so frequently 
iomorad that the painter of to-day had litt time 
or encouragement to do bis best work; his chief 
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concern was not to lose on his contract. Most de- 
corators’ works, especially public works, were com- 
peted for by an absurd number of persons or firms 
of various capabilities and reputation, When such 
was the case, the probability, almost the certainty, 
was that the suecessful competitor—presumably 
the lowest in price—wnas quite incapable of carrying 
out the work with any artistic feeling whatever, 
often incapable of appreciating even what good 
work was, and the rosult, from the artistic point of 
view, was utter failure, and, from the point of view 
of work, bad. The idea was that the architect or 
surveyor would supply the art and see the work 
properly done. ‘The architect might be quite com- 
petent in these respects, but if his client insisted on 
the lowest tender being aceepted, and if the painter 
omployed was incompetent, bow could the archi- 
tect's or anybody else's ideas be realised? It was 
equivalent te attempting to paint a picture with a 
trowel or a stick. 

Sir William Forwood, who opened the exhibition, 
said that no one could go round it without being 
struck with the remarkable progress made in deco- 
rative art during recent years. Some of the ex: 
amples of eraftamanship on exhibition wero really 
magnificent. Whilst afimittine that their progress 
in decorative art had been vary great, he thought 
they should ask themselves the question whether 
it had been and was still proceeding upon the right 
lines, and whether it was all true progress, or simply 
a reaction from a very ugly period. They should 
tlso consider whether, in regard to decorative art, 
they had not arrived at a period when they were, 
80 to speak, waiting for the development of a new 
art. It seemed to him that that was exactly what 
had happened at the present moment, Colour was 
the test of true decoration, Unfortunately, the 
new art strove after originality; he thought art 
ought to strive after beauty. He did not care what 
originality they might hnve; if the design in itself 
was not beautiful the effect could not be good. He 
knew of a house built and decorated for a gentleman 
who, when the work was finished, was told by the 
architect that such was the character of the decora- 
tions that he must not have one picture in it, At 
last, after a great deal of persuasion, this gentle 
was allowed to hang on the walls just one picture 
of a distinguished statesman and ancestor. (Sir 
William) believed there was no more beantiful form 
of decoration than pictorial decoration of the hiehost 
clnas, fine he rae ae epithe would be 
proceeding on right and trae lines until it recog: 
nised that and Jed up to the pictorial form rather 
than turn it out of the house and discard it, Pie. 
torial art in this country had made great strides, 
but they could not expect it to continue to make 
great strides unless it had encourngoment, If in 
carrying out their house decorations they excluded 
pictures, he wanted to know what Was to becoma 
of the artof England. Toadorn their houses with 
the pictorial art wus the best form of decoration 


Colour on Buildings. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo [¥".|,at the Decorators’ Con- 
vention above mentioned, delivered an address upon 
“The External Application of Colour to Build- 
ings," pleading for a more prominent place in the 
minds of both the public and decorators of the 
advantage of more traly artistic colours outside 
buildings. ‘Touching the educational yalue of 
colour, he said that phase seriously affected the 


younger generation. The older people had gr wn 
up amidst the dreary monotone of their buildings, 
and had, mostly, got the idea that it always had 
been so and must always be, and that their life, 


externally, must be spent amongst dingy surround 
ings. But their youngsters ought not to be infected 
with that fntalistic creed. Colour—and good colour 
too—was not dificult to get. Their advertise 
ments on the hoardings and walls showed that; 
and what had been found worth doing for so tran- 
sient 4 purpose as to puff a proprietary article was 
surely still more worth doing when it meant guid- 
ing and edueating their children during the most 
impressionable years of their lives. A school should 
not be a gaunt, austere building, but made as 
attractive and guy as colour could do it—inside and 
out, The strain on the attention of the scholars 
during the hours of lessons might safely be diverted 
and rested by having pleasant objects on the walls 
to look at, and by making the walls themselves 
humane and companionable by colour decoration. 
The children in the East of Europe, and still mare 
80 throughout Asia, grew up amongst bright sur- 
roundings. Their schools, their mosques and 
temples, wherein they were taught, were the reposi- 
tories of the finest efforts in colour and coloured 
ornament, and the result was that the children, 
under those conditions of healthy eye-edueation— 
conditions that they could command in England 
were they persuaded to do so—grew up more alert 
and more tractable than ours who had to struggle 
with squalor and grim pedantry. There was no 
sin in bright colour, althongh it was shunned by 
many proper people. There was no sey Gi 
morals in terms of drab and mud. Bad taste 
might be committed and indulged more easily by 
the timid and ignorant use of low tones than by 
the conrageons attempt to have full ones, and the 
failure was the mora insidious and far teeohing : 

satis . 








because pusillonimity passed for prudence, 
naturally, giving no one any sort of gatia 

must be ranked therefore with virtue, and counted 
48 such, since virtue (60 the sour erced rain) was of 
its OWn nature an uncomfortable effort and its own 
reward. They had learnt from some of the modern 
posters how to deal with colour brondly ; let them 
u88 that knowledge as a stepping-stone to deal with 
colour. on large surfixees—not treating their efforts 
Ss necessarily monumental or imperishable, but 
recognising the conditions of its uso and their 
mniterial, Then there would grow up a school of 
house painters, and & tradition how the paint 
should be spread, and in course af time thay might 


rae ta confidence to see their streets and public 
ene ooking Sat clean and cheerful, and— 
if sight bo 


Sir William Richmond, R.A. i. A.j, who has 
CD Ae eee ae Nee nent and un- 
ceasing advocacy of the right of man to an unpol- 
luted ai atmosphere, adaeeaied the See. Inspectors 
on the subject. at cer hae Conference held at Llandudno 
last week. Sir William said it took a deal of trouble 
and pains to instil new life, higher and more 
altruistic aims, into lo who sat still, onmoved, 
nnconcerned in an shine heric status quo, as long 
na piles sien Si f in the meantime the sun 
out.” Coal smoke was Inerely waate 
af f fuel. Tt was a destructive and dise Trees ble arent, 
and it was as preventable as it was unne 
What was wanted to secure its prevention was ‘that 
public opinion, which was the governing force in 
all communities, of the past, the ft, and the 
fniure, should shake off inertia with one voice 
proclaim its determination to force the hands of the 
selfish or thoughtless and oblige them to cease from 
abusing their prerogatives of wealth, to abstain 
from dam ging other people's property, destroying 
beauty, miei kcings obscuring sun, the giver or 
disseminstor of life. The absurdity of the defonce 
of the nuisance that smoke and commerce were 
inseparable was shown by the fact that every pail 
of smoke from a chimney was waste, and if wna 
therefore unbusinesslik to permit it. Those ne 
did permit it were shortsighted as to their own in- 


did not live by bread alone. We were Saag in 
this country with geese beauty of landscap 
so had we been in regard to sere 

districts which had now become squalid and un- 
healthy owing to this smoke curse. No great 
change which involved the losa of intelligent hand 
labour was all for good ; but granted that machinery 
WAS a necessity, those who em pyed it should be 
forced by public opinion, and | ugh that by law, 
so to ayes bs ee and age ts 
umes and smoke adjacent properties, trees, f 
gardens, churches, cathedrals, and what not. Oue 
precious Westminster Abbey was fast decayin; 
from the effect upon its surface of coal smoke, an 
many of our cathedrals wore in a like plight. The 
Palace of Westminster wes fast decaying ynder a 
like canse. And yot wo sat still—Parliament did, 
anyhow—and let this evil go on until perhaps 

generations would be done out of their just 
rights, the trusis of great works of art given to 
us to take care of and transmit. When the 
abominable demon of smoke was expelled—and 
it would be expelled if we determined that it 
should be—there would be gardens on our house- 
tops, trees in all our streets, fountains of pure silver 
water bubbling up in our squares; there would be 

















less squalor, less drink, more healthy outdoor life, 
greater ganitation, and, above all, a happier people. 
Tintern Abbev, 

Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.5.A. [4], has been in- 
structed by the Office of Woods and Forests to 
make a complete survey of Tintern Abbey, and ex- 
cavations are to be made under his direction on the 
aite of the infirmary and buildings of the outer 
court. Mr. Brakspear states that the site of the 
gatehouses appears to be covered by roudways, and 
that unfortunately he will not be able to nnearth 
them, but as much will be done as possible to make 
the plan as complete as those he has already pub- 
lished of Fountains, Waverley, and Beanlien. 


The following sopeintusate to the Institute 
Standing Committees have been made by the 
Council under By-law 46 :-— 

Arr Commirrer: Sir Aston Webb, B.A. LF), 
Messrs. John Belchor, A.R.A. [7*.], George hea 
ton, R.A. (H.A.), T. Raffles Davison [H.A4.] 
Forsyth LP). 

Literature Comarrrer : Messrs. John Bilson, 
F.S.A. [F.], Francis Bond, ane (.A4.), J. D. 
Crace [H.A.], Henri Fayager, F “5A. LA), A. T 
Taylor [2]. 

oTice Commrrrer: Messrs. Ernest San 
(Fi John Murray [F.], W. E. ra [F |, Wm. C 
Va ome R. 5. Wilkinson [4.]. 





Lee Comaartr: : Messrs. Bernard Dickseo 
ee Jackson [(.H.A.], Sydney Perks LF], 
Foal (H.A.], W. Jacques [A.]. 


f ritici 5771 | rrtici ; Sed 
Albert Buildings, 49 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
4th September 1907. 
To the Editor Jounwau H.LB.A.,— 

Srm,—I trust you will permit me the necessar 
ee to deal, as aavicatly as may be ‘oaaibie ible, with 
some of the criticiams contained in Mr, Bligh Bond's 
review of my book, The Principles of Architectural 
Design. It is, I consider, a commendable practice 
to favour the one slashingly criticised with an ad- 
vance proof so as to admit of the opportunity of 
commenting apon the remarks in tho same issue 
im which the latter are to appear, and I regret you 
did not give me this opportunity, * 

Under the circumstances, I have refrained earlior 
from writing ; nor do I wish even now to impart a 
sense of angry disclaimer, where I feel anger is not 
justified. Iam quite aware that the review is not 
inspired by any animus, but I cannot help feeling 


* Our correapondent. presumably, bly, haa had exceptional 
experience. For ourselves We cannot recall even an iso. 
lated instance in journaliem of the “ practice" he com. 
mendsa,—Er, 
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that Mr. Bligh Bond was the victim of what Dickens 
called “a bit of undigested cheese " when he wrote 





so witheringly. I have a right to this 


opinion, in view of the generally enthusiastic way 
in whieh the book has been reviewed by the Press 
throughout. And it is with a view that your 
readers may not be unduly prejudiced that I ask 
for the space to comment upon Mr. Bond's verdict, 
Tn the first place, though merely in passing, may 

I suggest that it is irrational to cover two pages 
with adverse criticism and then to declare that ihe 
work cannot be seriously criticised. And I observa 
that Mr. Bligh Bond has throughout treated as 
studied designs in the hirher qualities of Art what 
are, for the most part, merely intended as diagram- 
matic illustrations of particular principles, I 
should naturally hesitate to dogmatisa on the 
quality of Art in design; principles cannot supply 
he want of creative genius, but they nay support 
the apt expression of such genius, Therefore, in 
introducing the views of a house on Plates XI. and 
AIL, I did so diagrammatically (for the house was 
nover intended to be carried out). And so through- 
out the book Mr. Bond has dealt severely with 


eR rom his own standpoint, regardless of 
* the immedi 


late purpose of their introduction. . 

I consider his remark as to “the painful immor- 
tality which 80 many architeets are called upon to 
endure in thia work’ is as unealled for as it is 
ungenerous, Of course I am aware that the review 
expresses the views of an individual and not of a 
Commission, and had Mr. A. or Mr. %. heen the 
reviewer, it is feasible to suppose their views would 
have ranked with the other good ones to which I 
referred earlier. But your readers, Sir, will over- 
look this fact, and are likely to be prejudiced in 
consequence. As regards “painful immortality,” 
I am confident that Mr. G. H. Fallowes Prynne, 
Colonel Edis, Messrs, Davia and Emanuel, Seward, 
Waterhouse, and others, would not experiance the 
sensation. 

Tabsolve yourreviewer from a chargo of animas— 
anid dana but I cannot sequit him of a lack of 
fairness; he complains of my personal views, and 
almost in the same sentence utters an equal com- 
plaint when I quote from the works of architacts 
whose views are generally held in respect: and to 
pretend that these extracts are inserted in ordor to 
add substance gud substance is a perversion of 
facts which an inspection of the pages of my bouk 
will easily refute, . 

Mr. Bligh Bond must have but carelessly read 
the preface ; olse he would be aware that, saving’ in 
respect to Plates .,1X., XXVIL, and XXIX. all 
the illustrations were produced from my drawings ; 
and I challenge the justice of the terma “ slovenly, 
clumsy, and inept,” ns applicable to tho vast majo- 
rity—if indeed to any at all; euffice it here to refor 
to some of the Plates, to which he has not drawn 
unkind attention for any ifie reason, such ag 
Plates V.. XVIL, XIX., RXV, he. ; were it not for 





that “bit of undigested cheese,” even Mr. Bond 
would not cavil at these or many others, = 

Now, Sir, [am drawing to a conclusion ; and in 
averting to the eriticiams on “Symbols,” T would 
ask if it is justifiable to omit references to elemen- 
tary details merely because they are elementary? 
Qn that assumption, an arithmetic book should 
omit the four simple rules, and Euclid should omit 
the axioms, And it is to be remembered that 
architectural works do thd sell in the country 
of their origin; the fot tl ty parieanasoa ne 
already found its way (and not by solitary copies) 
to distant elimes—Japan amongst others; a 
what may be elementary to home readers may 
be news to foreigners. And, in this connection, to 
cavil ot illustrations of our Royal Arms and the: 
coinage is a patent absurdity. Aas 

The initial kindly reception accorded to my book, 
both as regards opinions and sales, justifies me in 
deprecating such a whole-heartedly adverse review 
as Mr, Blich Bond has written, 

Faithfully yours, | 
Pency L. Manxs, 

P.5.—I forgot to insert that the so-called jumble 
of door and window designs is absolutely justified 
in book dealing with general principles. 





+’ » The following letter has been received from 
Mr. Bligh Bond, to whom an advance proof of 
Mr. Marks's letter had been sent -— | 

20th Sept. 1907. 
lo the Editor Jounvan R.LB.A. 

Mr. Marks seems to have felt the severity of my 
remarks in regard to some of his illustrations, 
which he says wore intended to be diagrammatic 
only. These were nevertheless offered ¥ him for 
the elucidation of certain architectura principles, 
and I think he would be the first to admit that 
they were designed to constitute a recommendation 
of those principles—to domonstrate their value, in 
fact, by the good effect of their tion. 

In my judgment they failed to di 80, and further, 
pa ees grounds, ] thought them wanting in the 
qualities which would make them fit, apt, or telling 
as illustrations, whilst some wore vitiated by incon- 
gruities which I felt bound to condemn, — 

Whilst a criticism on artistic grounds might 
with some show of justice be deemed irrelevant 
(had my strictures been based an these alono), 
I maintain that there is a standard of tec nical 
merit even in diagrams below which a modern 
publication should not fall: and I would venture 
to tirge upon Mr. Marks the desirability of a 
wholesale revision of his diac in any future 
ws of his work, | | | 

‘t me say, in conclusion, that I appreciate the 
very moderate and good-tempered gate sof Mr. 
Marks’s letter, and his Willingness to view the 
work of the critic as above tho plane of personal 
fecling.—I am, Sir, yours faithful , 

Prep. Buca Boxn, 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE USE OF TRON AND STEEL ON MODERN 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN, 
By Vicrok D. Horspuran [A.], RBA, Essay Medallist 1907. 


(Essay, submitted under motto ‘‘ Three Ages,” awarded the Institute Silver Medal and 
Twenty-fve Guineas 1907.) 


INTRODUCTION, 


| LANCING down the course of Western Architecture from the Greek period to our own 
(5 time, it becomes apparent that, with the exception of the influence of concrete in 

the production of the great vaulis and domes of the Romans, no new material of 
considerable structural conseqnence appeared till the nineteenth century. The evolution of 
Roman to Romanesque, Romanesque to Medieval, and Medimval to Renaissance was the 
outcome of political, religious, or philosophical change, and latterly of historical research. 
Each phase of the art was successively expressed in the same stone, brick, marble, and 
timber as ita predecessor. Even the acute structural problem of the vault was solved by 
the dynamical properties of the pointed arch, and the regular progression of our own 
architecture from Norman to Perpendicular waa accomplished also without change in 
material, 

The influence of any new material on architecture must necessarily be subordinate, not 
only to the primary creating force of human need, but to the primary controlling fact of 
human stature. These are perpetual forces, as potent to-day to maintain, as they were in 
the early ages to mould, the architectural forms which we have inherited. Our architecture 
is further founded on and interwoven with the «sthetic ideals of Western civilisation. Steel 
must first, through the structure, modify these ideals before it can exercise an influence on 
at least the msthetic aspect of architecture in anything like proportion to ifs structural 
possibilities. 

Timber has contributed ita natural form to Art, stratified rock has influenced building, 
many natural forms have been drawn into its service, but iron has no such contribution to 
bring to architecture. It is in its natural state without form, and is more or less minutely 
distributed in other substances. Compared even with clay it must be laboriously won and 
fashioned for human use. 

Our ordinary building materials are the selection of centuries of experience, and if 
follows that a new material will exert its influence in the degree that it is suited to replace 
or combine with the old, and in the degree that its novel characteristics render new develop- 
ments necessary. As iron and steel serve purposes previouely served by stone, brick, and 
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timber, we must therefore expect their more direct influence to be extended in the proportion 
in which they are superior, and limited in the proportion in which they are inferior, to these 
materials, 

The influence of iron and steel will not be restricted to that which they may directly exert 
by their presence, but we may also seek to discern what new philosophy their novel structural 
incidence will add to architecture, or what old philosophy they will stimulate and quicken 
into active life. 

Tt is a new thing in at least Western Architecture to have a material necessary in cases 
but not of universal application. The old materials were before this phase structurally suited 
to the greatest and the humblest buildings, The peasant’s cottage might not have the rare 
imported marble, but it was built in the local material, even if that were marble. Marble, 
stone, brick, and timber were used in the whole body of architecture; but structural steel 
will not be used in the whole body of architecture. It is not suited to our cottages, we 
do not want it in our churches, and it is only required to a limited extent in our largest 
houses, 

Steal will influence architecture in its own sphere on lines an indication of which will 
be attempted below, and as it thereby influences the msthetic perceptions of the architect its 
influence will be reflected in the remainder of the art. 

Although in the fullest sense of the word architecture includes such structures as great 
railway bridges and other engineering works, it is presumably intended that the term 
Architectural Design be confined to the structures ordinarily within the seope of archi- 
tectural, as distinguished from engineering, practice. In any case such structures have far 
exceeded the dimensions possible in the old materials. They have passed the phase of being 
merely influenced, and reached the stage of being wholly created by steel along with 
mathematical science. 

Mtstorical Note.—Iron has of course from a remote date played a minor and occasional 
part in architecture, but as now used is a comparative innovation. The rolling of iron was 
not invented till 1784, although a moderate use of cast-iron columns ani beams was made at 
an earlier date. Our present stee! construction js only in its third decade, having, after the 
institution of the Bessemer process, appeared in the market as a building material so recently 
as 1885. Twenty odd years is a trivial period as time is reckoned in the story of architectural 
evolution, and the influence of iron and steel on architectural design must be regarded as 
a thing in its infancy. The assistance of iron chains was invoked in the construction of the 
great Dome of Florence and our own St. Paul's, and iron tie-rods were at times used in 
both Medizval and Renaissance arches and vaults, These may be regarded as incidents, not 
without their influence, but in no way parallel to the present-day use of iron and steel, and in 
no essential principle diminishing its novelty. 


CAST IRON, 


The Beam.—Cast beams and columns were in use in the eighteenth century, long before 
rolled iron was available as a building material, and till late in the nineteenth century the 
cast-iron beam with its heavy bottom flange was frequently employed to carry walls and 
partitions over voids. Requiring less space than the arch, and no abutment, it was in its 
time Welcomed ag a more durable and seemly means of bearing stone or brick walla thas 
timber. In recent times we have seen the east beam given an external form saa 
architrave moulding masquerading unhappily as a stone lintel, The low tensile strength of 
cast Iron necessitates a section whieh, compared with rolled iron and steel, is an extravagant use 
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of metal. The weight, and difficulty of casting large sections, its brittleness, as well as its liability 
to hidden flaws, tended always to restrict the use of the cast iron beam, particularly in floors ; 
and the superior structural qualities of steel have now almost eliminated it from civil practice. 

The Column.—In the form of the column, cast iron is put to a use more consistent with 
its qualities than in the form of the beam. The lack of tensile strength is here of less 
consequence, and its great compressive strength is almost alone called upon. The cast-iron 
column has been in use for more than a century, and is still found a convenient structural 
form in such structures as market halls, railway stations, shops, and others of like public 
resort and utilitarian nature. As distinguished from the rolled and built steel stanchion, the 
cast-iron column is capable of and is generally given in such situations external architectural 
and cylindrical form. In tall buildings the cast-iron column is also used, in some cases in 
preference to the rolled steel stanchion; and when enclosed it is used in hollow square, and 
in various open rectangular sections. 

Cast iron offers more resistance to corrosion and fire than rolled iron or steel, but the 
same want of tensile strength which prevents its use in the beam limits the sphere of the 
column to situations where it is free, or can be guarded from lateral stress. It is further 
limited in its use by the difficulty of attaching its members one to another compared with 
the ease with which rolled steel forms can be connected by bolts and rivets. 

The Crystal Palace-—The widespread attention drawn to iron construction by the 
erection of the Crystal Palace in 1851 gave an impetus to the employment of iron in 
building. The skilful use of column on column, the cast lattice beams of 24 feet span and 
the roof trusses of 72 feet span compounded with angle-irons and cast struts, were new things 
in such a situation. Deep lattice girders were, however, not adapted to ordinary buildings ; 
the day of at least the cast beam was near its close, and a new influence in rolled iron 
was at hand, Apart from its influence on following exhibition and special buildings, the 
employment of castiron in the Crystal Palace was more an initiatory factor in the development 
of iron constraction than a direct influence on architectural design. 

The influence of structural cast iron on architecture is similar to but less than that 
of structural steel, and it may be said that to a large extent its influence is contained 
within that of the newer material. It should, however, be noted that in so far as cast iron 
was first in the field, and prepared the way for rolled iron and steel, it initiated the influence 
of the latter. 

It is singular how little attraction cast iron, and the column in particular, seems to have 
had for the architect. How rarely we see cast-iron forms evincing any evidence of artistic 
skill in their external design, or indeed which are of any but the crudest commercial pattern. 
When we consider the pleasing surface of a “fine” casting, and the pains taken and success 
attained in the production of grates, both of the eighteenth century and our own time, it 1s 
all the more remarkable that the design of other forms of cast iron should so rarely be the 
work of educated men. The considerable possible influence of cast iron must consequently 
be relegated to the class of “ Might-have-beens.” The probable explanation is that the age of 
rolled iron and stec! had arrived before the need of cast iron was general enough to lead to 
its athetic development. 








THE PRESENT USE OF STEEL IN BUILDINGS. 
Introductory—The use of iron and steel has steadily and rapidly been increasing during 
the past twenty or more years. Steel and concrete, or steel and fireclay, floors are almost uni- 
versal in considerable buildings of all classes, In nearly all our large commercial buildings 
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floors are carried—at least where they require internal support—on steel stanchions cased in 
conerete or terra-cotta which is faced in its turn with marble or plaster. For many years our 
roofs of considerable span have been framed with steel, but covered with timber and slate or lead 
as in the past. Such structures as theatre galleries have also for the same space or longer been 
framed in steel concealed, in this case as in the others, first in timber and plaster, and latterly 
with concrete or other incombustible material. In some eases we have arrived at the complete 
steel frame, where beams and stanchions undertake the whole structural duties, the only function 
left to the wall being the exclusion of the weather. In the United States this system has been 
carried a step farther; the “skyacraper,” compelled by congested city areas, has by reason 
of its great height rendered the independent wall standing on the ground impossible. A wall 
300 feet high, even if it did not carry any floors, would at the lower stages require more 
space to provide for its own weight than is economically practicable. ‘The result is a separate 
wall on each story resting on an attachment to the steel frame—a state of affairs new in 
architecture, and one which may, if it endures, wield a great influence on the old architectural 
forms, but which it has so far most notably failed todo. Viewed externally, the skyscraper 
ix, except for its height apparently, ns other buildings are, and only some mental calculation - 
of the area necessary to the apparent stone or brick piers on the lower floors will reveal the 
fact that other than the old building methods must have been employed. 

The Beam.—Verhaps the leading effect of the steel beam on architectural design is, as 
over with steel, an immediate economy of space, and when considerable span or weight is 
dealt with an economy in cost also. With its aid apartments ean be planned and openings 
provided in our ordinary civil buildings of a width which in past times would have involved 
a monumental construction to effect. Small apartments may be placed over large apart- 
ments, and complicated structures devised with a facility absent in the days of the timber 
beam and the vault, Where the girder replaces the arch the space previously occupied by 
the spandrel is no longer required for the construction, and the full height of the opening 
is extended to the whole width of its span. The effect is that the whole height of the strueture 
may in many cases, such as bridges and gateways, be diminished by the height of the rise 
of the arch. The abutment also may be reduced in consequence from what was required 
to take the thrust of the arch to what is sufficient to support the superincumbent weight, 

The use of steel has gone far in determining the design and facilitating the provision of 
such buildings as public libraries, baths, and halls. While it would be idle to pretend that 
buildings of this class could not be erected without steel, it must be conceded that the 
economies and conveniences of steel, particularly in the diminished area of supports, have, as 
well as influencing their design, influenced their utility and number. 

A type of building which owes perhaps more to steel than others is that which is built 
for commercial uses in large cities. The walls are built probably conforming exactly to the 
form and extent of the site; a staircase and elevator ara provided, and the floors are 
constructed in steal and concrete, with as few stanchions as possible. Each floor is then left 
AB one gepraprate: be sealer in any way which suits the occupant, irrespective of the 
position of the beams or the subdivision of the floor below, a proceeding which the stren ath 
of the floor provides for. Bee Cee ee 

Lhe Beam and Stanchion.—One influence of the steel stanchion on mod wh thie 
is to accentuate and carry farther the effect of the beam. The economics astra teen cae 
on the sectional solids are extended in an increased degree by the snolien to the flor the 
wall, antl pier. In its full development the beam and stanchion construction displaces : the 
structural motive of the wall altogether. The wall becomes merely a divisicn ne eon ‘andere 
screen, sufficient if it is sound and weatherproof and able to carry its own weight. By enclosing gts 
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weights are concentrated on a series of points, there to be borne by a material fifty times 
stronger than brickwork per unit of sectional area under working conditions, The consequent 
tendency is to plan such buildings in a way to utilise to the full the properties and economies 
of steel—in other words, to plan in a series of uniform rectangles marked by ranges of beams 
supported at the intersections by equally loaded stanchions. 

One might be excused for presuming on first thought that the steel stanchion and beam 
would exercise a general influence on Architectural Design tending to their expression in piers 
connected by horizontal strings or bands, and that, on the whole, the influence would be 
towards a vertical effect. We might also expect to find this influence increasing as the use 
of steel increases from the floor beams only to the complete steel frame. The facts, however, 
seem to show that generally the reverse is the case, and that the pier effect is at its greatest 
when beams only are employed and decreases as the use of steel imereases. When steel 
beams at considerable intervals are supported on the outer walls the weight that each beam 
concentrates at a point necessitates a pier, and the fact that the beam carries the whole floor 
weight renders a thinner wall possible in the intervening spaces. Here we have the pier 
facade at its point of greatest emphasis. When, however, the outer ends of the beams 
are carried by steel stanchions, the apparent pier consisting in the stanchion and its enclosing 
material requires, in the ease of any considerable building, much less mass than the built 
pier in the first case, and the vertical effect is consequently minimised. Then, again, with the 
steel frame ; when the wall of each story is carried on attachments to the stanchions, the 
convenient method of making these attachments on the outside of the stanchions leads to 
the walls being carried from end to end of the facade in an unbroken plane in front of the 
stanchions. Consequently the tendency is away from the vertical and towards a uniform 
plane, or even a horizontal treatment—for instance, the New York Sun building. 

The fenestration is even more influenced by the presence of steel construction. When 
the weight of the floors is distributed along the walls by joists at short intervals, the arehi- 
tect enjoys a comparative degree of freedom to vary his scheme of voids and solids from floor 
to oor. When, however, the burden of steel beams imposes massive piers, the windows are 
of necessity ranged one over another and their variation restricted to their arrangement in 
groups within the bays. The external steel stanchion, although it may diminish the mass of 
the pier, or in the tall building even result in a uniform wall plane, imposes by the fact of its 
presence the same limitation. The incidence of the piers and the consequent thinning of the 
intervening walls tend to the enlargement of the windows and to the filling the entire width 
of the bay with a mullion and transome fenestration and to a general lightening of architec- 
tural detail. ‘This pier and window phase of architecture is of course no new thing, it bears 
& superficial resemblance to the structural elements of certain examples of late Gothic work. 
It is curious to note how in different ages two types were evolved having some elementary 
affinities with each other by motives and methods ¢o different. In these late Gothic build- 
ings, skill, experience, and native wit in pursuit of an esthetic ideal produced structures of 
an airy lightness, There the thrusts and weights are balanced on such a minimum of 
supporting area, and the structural qualities of stone are utilised in a degree 50 full and in 
proportions so far removed from those natural to it, that the reault is a veritable triumph of 
* mind over matter. The production of structural steel is also a triumph of mind over matter, 
but the forms of structural steel, although not the natural form of iron, are forms natural to it. 
The more scientific skill of our own day, in the pursuit not of an esthetic but of an economic 
ideal, has produced a construction parallel in the aspect in question to the medisval phase cited. 

To realise the full significance of the economy in space incidental to the use of the steel 
stanchion, it will be well to compare an example with a brick pier of similar strength. 
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Assuming that in the middle of an hotel dining-room, sixteen feet high, it is necessary to 
support a load of 160 tons imposed by beams on a pier or stanchion, A blue brick pier 
bearing with safety ten tons per superficial foot would occupy & floor space of sixteen super- 
ficial feet and would measure, say, 4 feet syuare. A stanchion to carry the same weight 
could be. built up in steel to the overall size of 16 inches square, or, including fire protection, 
say, 20 inches square. The resulting area would be 2-77 superficial feet, or about one-sixth 
of the area of the brick pier, disregarding the space required for the finish or decoration in 
both cases. 

Supposing, as is likely, that the brick and steel columns were carried up through a number 
of Hoors, each of which contributed a share of the load, and that their dimensions were 
diminished as the load decreased; the result would be that the upper part of the brick pier 
would in its own substance add 4 material weight and consequent increase of area to the pier 
in question, while the additional weight from the stanchions on the upper floors would he 
trifling, and a further economy falls to the credit of steel. 

When we consider the difference in mass between columns of 16 and 2-77 superficial feet, 
the influence of steel on the architectural treatment of the apartment is obviously radical. 
Properly considered, the scale is altogether changed and the parts generally lightened. While 
the dimensions of the brick pier would dictate a pier treatment, the stanchion will permit a 
shaft treatment, or lend itself to the perhaps unwholesome expedient of enclosure in the form 
of a classical order. et ; 

The Hoof.—It cannot be said that stroetural steel has influenced modern architectural 
design in its application to the roof to anything like the extent that it has done in the form 
of the beam and stanchion. Many constructional and other considerations limit the con- 
venient span of a timber floor to about twenty-five feet, and, except on occasions, forbid the 
use of the arch or vault in its construction ; but no constructional reason compels the use of 
steel in framing our roofs. Our climate and traditions haye imposed a pitch of roof which, 
hesides eliminating any question of space oecupied, gives such scope for the economical use 
of timber that timber is structurally capable of spanning openings far wider than our ordinary 
needs demand, even in public buildings. Nor does the weight of a steel roof differ one 
of timber sufficiently to influence design through the creation or solution of any structural 
problem. Requiring the same covering as a timber roof would, if cannot exert any influence 
by external expression. 

Among the earlier applications of iron to a whole architectural unit were the open roofs 
of such buildings as railway stations and markets. The demonstration that the eonstrue- 
tional elements of iron or steel in these situations are capable of a simple constructional 
grace has, by creating for at any rate these interiors new standards, done something to slacken 
the force of architectural tradition in its wsthetic sense. It cannot, however, be said that 
such a structure skilfully and consistently designed is any departure from architectural 
tradition in the full sense of the words, 

Steal is, and will continue to be, the constructional roofing material of many important 
buildings, not only because it is incombustible but because it is capable of combination with 
other incombustible materials, such as concrete, in a way which timber in & roof is not. 
Setting aside meanwhile the questions of durability and consistency, it is hard to see what 
influence on architectural design the steel-framed principals concealed behind timber or 
plaster vaults in many modern churches and halle will exercise, save a certain facility 
execution and a tendency in favour of the ceiled and against the open roof, in 

The Floor and Ceiling.—The immediate influence of steel in the floor ; sous 
erratic, and that influence is of course exerted on the ceiling below j We nee pags 

: | ow it. We may use slight 
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steel beams enclosed in conerete, or reinforced concrete itself, in work of a modest scale, 
and only emphasise the tendency to the familiar flat plaster ceiling, already exerted by 
the simple joisted floor. We may replace the binding girders in a framed timber floor by 
steel beams, with the result that we cannot show real timber beams, and although we may 
hang down a fiat ceiling in both cases the reasonable influence is towards a plastered beam 
treatment. Thus we see the lesser change exerting the greater immediate influence. We 
may, further, floor our apartment with concrete supported at intervals by steel beams, and 
by bringing the concrete from a point clear of the top flange down on an inclined plane to 
the bottom flange, show a concrete ceiling with concrete sided beams. This is a new form 
demanding a plaster treatment, and often receiving it happily. The general influence of 
steel alone in the floor is small, but, when accompanied by concrete or any fireproof material, 
the influence is towards a plaster treatment applied directly to the constructive form. ‘The 
difficulty, in the case of a fireproof floor, compared with a timber floor, of fixing brackets 
tends to the omission of heavy cornices and enrichments and to the introduction of a lighter 
decoration, and the same circumstance exerts an influence adverse to the formation of coves 
or vaulte. 

The Tall Building.—There are in the genesis of the skyscraper, setting aside the social 
conditions which demand it, two essential factors—steel and the elevator. Without iron or 
steel the twenty- or thirty-story building would be commercially impossible, and without the 
elevator it would remain unoceupied above the fourth or fifth floor. ‘These buildings are more 
than towers, on the scale generally understood by the word. They are large city buildings of 
an ordinary commercial type, which the strength of steel has projected into the air to such a 
height that they assume the form of towers by sheer greatness of height in proportion to 
length and breadth, and are vast structures containing hundreds of rooms and an equivalent 
population, Apart from the creation of this new thing, with its new problems of planning 
and construction, it is not clear that steel in the skyseraper has influenced the forms of 
architecture any farther than it had already done in its more modest applications. So many 
constant influences are at work to preserve the forms of architectural detail from revolutionary 
as distinguished from evolutionary change that our generation will probably see little of 
whatever influence this type of construction is ultimately to exert on our art, 

As previously noted, to ¢onstruct a twenty- or thirty-story building wholly in brick or 
stone on an ordinary scale would result in piers occupying so great a proportion of the area 
of the lower floors as to make the building economically impracticable. This is a point so 
essential that at the risk of seeming to insist on the obvious the diagram on the following 
page has been prepared to illustrate it. 

In diagrams I. and I. [p. 696] the respective ground floor areas of the brick piers and the 
steel stanchions necessary to support a tall, and an ordinary, city building areecompared. The 
building assumed is a commercial one utilised as shops on the ground floor and offices on the 
upper floors, the depth is fifty feet divided laterally by one row of columns, and from back to 
front by columns into bays of fifteen feet from centre to centre. In figure I. it is demonstrated 
that if we attempted a building twenty stories high and allowed for floor and load the moderate 
average weight of one ewt, per foot, and took into account the brick piers’ own weight and 
that of the outer walls, the resulting piers would occupy 32 per cent. of the total ground floor 
area, 

The same diagram shows that if a similar building were framed in steel the resulting 
area of the supports at the ground floor, allowing for their casing, would be little over 19 per 
cent. of the total. 

In the ease of the twenty-story building there is no choice but steel, but in the 
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six-story building illustrated by diagram II. as more within the scope of British practice the 
brick piers require only 49 per cent., and the steel stanchions less than 0} per ecent., of the floor 
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area. Here, of course, there is a choice, 
as the four or so per cent. difference im 
floor area is not always material. In 
many cases, however, the advantage to 
be gained in the reduced obstruction 
to sight and traffic would tend to the 
selection of steel. 

The steel frame in certain tall 
buildings contributes a new structural 
element to architecture. Hitherto we 
placed stone upon stone and brick upon 
brick, trusting with justifiable con- 
fidence to the weight of the materials 
and the moderate proportions of height 
to hase dimensions for stability under 
great wind pressure, and in the ease of 
such structures as monumental columns 
trusting to the sole employment of the 
heavier materiale. Our buildings were 
laid upon the earth and bmlt without 
vertical bond save the adhesion of the 
mortar. The tall building has in cases 
exceeded the old moderate proportion 
of height to base, and with its lighter 
walls has not the old stability of waight. 
It seeks stability by a method new to 


* eivil architecture. From roof to foundsa- 


tion the parts are riveted together into 
one continuous structure, attached to its 
foundations, buried deep, and anchored 
to the earth. 

Tt would be rash to assume that 
the tall buildings of America, or even 
such high buildings as our own laws 
permit, or may permit, are & permanent 
institution, They are not a natural 
human need, and it is to be desired for 
hygienic, if for no other reasons, that 
the already great congregations of men 
gathered together for the space of a 
business day should not be further in- 
creased. Improved means of locomo- 


tion have already gone far in promoting men's dispersal over wider areas for residence, and 
it is to be expected that the improvement of other means of intercourse will diminsats the 
necessity for the close congregation of men for commerce, and at the mama: Riran isnt 
the concurrent cause of high building, the high site value. We should therefore seek the 
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influence of steel, more on planning, construction, and architectural detail of buildings of a 
normal scale, 

In the employment of structural steel with its active qualities, in conjunction with the 
passive qualities of the older materials, there is the undoubted loss of a measure of structural 
consistency, Steel, however, must be used on occasions for reasons beyond our control, and 
if is not good that we should regard the coincident loss of consistency in an attitude of 
proverbially vain regret. Regret in concrete matters leads nowhere ; we cannot stem the tide 
of steel, and it is not clear that it is on the whole a tide of evil. In all change there is gain 
as well as loss, and we should rather seek and cultivate the good in the principles of design 
emphasised hy steel, for in no other way is progress possible. Much was lost when Greek Art 
was swamped in the flood of Roman Ari, but the Romana led architecture into wider spheres. 
Much was lost to Art in the fall of the Roman Empire, but a new and purifying influence led 
to the triumphs of the Middle Ages. The egg of evolutionary sequence was broken by the 
Renaissance, but a rich omelette resulted for Western Europe. 

The Shop Front—The blame of the paradox of the shop front must, after the economic 
causes, be laid on iron and steel. The city proprietor pays for a property a price which 
requires the utmost rental return: the shopkeeper, to whom he lets the ground floor in 
order to meet this rent, requires under the stress of competition the utmost width of shop 
window possible. Differing oceupations, climatic and other reasons require that the upper 
floors should be walled in stone or brick. Hence we have a substantial stone street building 
standing apparently on little more than sundry sheets of plate glass and thin brass bars, the 
real construction of steel beams and stanchions being concealed by wood, terra-cotta, granite, 
or what not. Much ingenuity has been expended (largely in vain) to give this anomaly con- 
structive, or apparent constructive, consistency. Sham flat arches of impossible span, and 
sham segmental arches with sham abutments of ridiculous insufficiency, meet us everywhere 
in streets, and only add to the incongruity. No application of present-day architecture can 
conceivably solve the problem. Here, therefore, is a chance to express our steel, and possibly 
the increasing use of steel will lead to its being taken, and the anomaly being at least 

It in no way affects the question that in certain cases shop fronts in harmony with the 
remaining architectural composition have been and are being built ; these exceptions prove the 
rule, and they can only oceur on occasions when commercial considerations do not dominate 
the sitnation, and the necessary width can be appropriated to the piers. “we 

Reinforced Concrete —In reinforced concrete we have a material containing structural 
steel in a form utterly different from the structural steel hitherto considered, Instead of 
scantlings of steel capable alone of the structural needs of their position, we have scantlings 
and forms of steel incapable alone of any structural function, combined with concrete in a 
manner calculated to bring into play a high degree of their potential strength, and to con- 
tribute to the combination the tensile strength which concrete alone lacks, While steel in a 
steel frame construction forma merely the skeleton of the building, and possesses certain 
active qualities incompatible with its external clothing, reinforced concrete is, In comparison, 
a homogeneous material, not only capable of forming the whole building but capable also of 
external expression in its own material. 

Reinforced concrete has already up to a point proved its fitness—in bridges, warehouses 
and other buildings ; and, assuming that the lapse of time confirms its fitness and proves its 
durability, its influence on architectural design may within limits be very great. The sphere 
of influence possible to reinforced concrete must, however, be delimited by its quality, It 


is what may be termed a rude material. One cannot conceive a Parthenon or a triamphal 
5 8 
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arch of reinforced concrete, even if veneered with marble. Reinforced concrete does not lend 
itself to clothing in other materials with the readiness of brick or stone, and, supposing a 
monumental building were erected with it, faced with finer materials of sufficient thickness to 
secure for themselves the desirable degree of permanence, the structure would become by that 
fact something more, or less, than reinforced concrete. | 

Within these limits the plastic and monolithic character of reinforced concrete threatens 
to wield a vast influence on architectural forms. With reinforeed concrete the structural 
meaning of the arch disappears, with its voussoirs and its orders of voussoirs, and all their 
innumerable forms and mouldings, and the living form which moulded the development of 
architecture for fourteen centuries becomes a dead form. The logical coincidence of void over 
void and solid over solid is removed so far as a building material can remove it. | 

The lintel too, owing to the monolithic quality of the material, loses its meaning and 
expression, and the column, while retaining both, loses the traditional capital and base in their 
original structural capacity. The cornice, necessary as ever in its sheltering junction, must 
undergo great change when in place of being built stone on stone, and balanced on or corbelled 
from the wall, it is cast in one piece with the rest of the structure. 

Many, or perhaps most, of the other forms of Western architecture have constructive 
meaning incidental to the older materials and inconsistent with the new material, We may, 
therefore, expect that reinforced concrete will, within its provinee, eliminate the non-essential 
and mould to its manner the essential of the old forms. —- 

Minor Effects on Practice.—The use of iron and steel construction compels a more final 
determination of the design on paper than a brick or stone construction. In the older con- 
struction the architect had a greater freedom to alter and amend the work during its progress 
ag the initial ideas elaborated and developed in his mind—an important matter to men of a 
certain temperament. In the newer construction this facility is restricted; for example, to 
omit or remove a stanchion from a steel-framed building involves a far extended derangement 
of an exactly calculated structure, while to remove a pier in a brick or stone building and 
substitute a beam is a much simpler matter. Again, a deviation necessitating the eutting of 
timber beams or joists is easy compared with a similar operation on steel beams. Timber or 
stone can be delivered at the work in full dimensions, there to be shaped for its position at 
the last moment ; but steel must leaye the amith’s shop prepared exactly for a predetermined 
situation, The need of precision and foresight on the part of the architect is accentuated by 
the use of steel and by the speed at which a steel-framed building is erected. When a twenty- 
story building can be framed up in less than three months, and when the lower floors are 
heing finished before the steel frame has reached the roof, the architect may not study his 
details with the old leisure. i 2 

Undoubtedly architecture has benefited at some hands by the time for study allowed by 
the older construction, but it would be foolish to leave unconsidered the counter-balancin 
advantages. Precision and foresight are virtues, and if steel is a discipline to inculcate them 
the fact of this influence must be placed to the credit of steel, 

Some Minor Uses.—The cumulative influence of iron and steel in their many minor 
applications is considerable if we compare our own time with, for instance, the eighteenth 
century. The choice between timber sashes and casements and iron casements with the heavy 
sash bore of the former, and the lighter bars or leaded glazing of the latter, makes a difference 
to the architectural feeling of a building so marked that the general design muat to a large 
extent lead up to the type of glazing employed. As Wrought iron in the casement compels 

Very light bars or lended glazing, it appropriates a portion of this influence as ita own. With 
s\ructural steel open wells without pillar supports, and open flying staira, can be arranged with 
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increased ease, and iron spiral stairs and iron galleries can be devised in a space much less 
fan if timber or stone were nsed. These and numerous applications of iron such as straps, 

angers, and knees, tend to slacken the rule of the old grammar of planning in some of its 
details. Steel, however, enforces a grammar of its own which ia not perhaps in principle 
very far removed from the old. 

Present Influence.—Although structural steel is often clothed in the familiar architectural 
forme, it does not, except so far as already indicated, directly influence them because it is steel: 
but it does influence architectural forni in the incidence of its enclosure, Steel, and the 
materials in which it must in ordinary cases be enclosed, aré things so different that they 
cannot be built up together, and the old forms are less convenient clothing for them than 
thin slabs with their appropriately simpler architectural treatment. Steel will also influence 
architecture more indirectly through the changed proportions it effeets. As the beam gives 
increased span and compels a trabeated form, and as the stanchion tends to increase the 
proportional height and diminish the absolute area’of supports; and as the steel frame gives 
us buildings of a hitherto unparalleled height, borne on bases of a previously impossible area ; 
it is through these strange proportions that it will further influence architecture, and not 
because it can embody a steel architecture or alter the many essentials which are the creation 
of other influences than those of materials. 

A building may be framed in steel, but it presents to our eye the same brick or stone 
exterior and the same plaster, wood, and marble interior as if it were constructed in the older 
manner, The influence of the texture and colour of the brick and stone remains on the forms 
they are required to assume, although their structural influence may be undermined by steel. 
The close grain of the marble responds to delicate gradation of surface as before, and the 
influence of its figuring towards its exhibition in plane rather than heavily moulded or 
sculptured surfaces remains, perhaps augmented by the presence of steel. The influence of 
the surface and substance of plaster remains on the forms it embodies although the changed 
method of its application to steel construction exerts a coincident and conflicting influence. 
The influenee of our tile, slate, or lead roof coverings remains little affected. We cannot 
build our walls, cover our roofs, or line our interiors wholly in steel; steel is not sufficiently 
durable for convenient exposure, it conducts changes of temperature more than our ideas of 
comfort would endure. Our ordinary needs in the matter of ventilation are founded on the 
use of porous building materials, which, of course, steel is not; and if we attempted to live in 
fi steel-clad house startling effects in these and other respects would ensue. 

We may dismiss the idea of a metal architecture until we have a metal of the durability 
of copper, the strength of steel, and of the porosity and other passive virtues of stone, and 
nothing but an oceasional building for some special purpose can be wholly constructed in iron 
and steel. Meanwhile the old and the new must march together. The old must lengthen its 
stride to its utmost, but to that utmost steel must confine its own gait. 

Steel will exert a new or at least stimulate an old influence in the disruption of the 
structural material and the external form. When a building is constructed wholly in marble 
or wholly in stone, the columns, bases, capitals, cornices, archmoulds, and other traditional 
forms retain their full significance, both structural and wsthetic; and even when the interior 
of a wall is built in stone, and the external forms in marble, the structural incidence of these 
materials being identical no new influence is thereby set to work. When, however, the 
heart of the wall is of brick, the small dimensions and rectangular form of the brick lend them- 
selves to the building in of narrow bands, and to the facing of the wall with thin slabs of the 
fer materials, and so to an architecture of simple planes where ‘the effect is songht in the 
general form of the masses and in the intrinsic beauties of the materials in a greater degree 
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and in moulded or seulptured forms in a less degree, as in Byzantine and phases of 
Italian Art. 

This influence is accentuated by steel construction, when it becomes impossible to build 
the clothing material in with the structural materinl, and its full force is probably not yet 
felt, but must doubtless in our interiors tend towards marble, veneer, mosaic, and painted 
and plaster decoration. 

The use of the complete steel frame is so far, and is likely to remain for the present, 
restricted to well-defined limits. ‘The chief of these is the city site of high commercial value 
on which it is desired to build, for example, an hotel, or a large retail shop. In both 
instances steel can contribute economy in space and speed in construction, and if not fireproof 
it has at least the parallel quality of incombustibility. To the warehouse and factory class of 
buildings steel contributes not only the virtues just referred to, but the strangth and elasticity 
demanded in buildings of many floors bearing heavy loads and moving machinery. 

On the other hand steel construction is not likely to invade ecclesiastical architecture or, 
exeepting very large town houses and flats, domestic architecture; nor is it likely to invade 
any class of rural architecture save barns and the like. In point of fact it is not used except 
where problems of economy of space, money, time, fire risk, or all four compel us to utilise its 
one good quality, namely strength, with its concomitants, including ineombustibility. In the 
vast majority of buildings these problems do not present themselves in a form acute enough 
to tempt us to use a material, or at least to adopt a complete construction in a material, go 
susceptible to corrosion and so unsuited to exposure as steel, | 

However restricted in sphere the influence of steel on our current architecture may be, 
steel must have a far-reaching and adverse influence on its permanence. If stone and brick 
piers are replaced by steel stanchions, and walls are built thinner in consequence, we cannot 
expect the buildings of our day to endure as the monuments of antiquity have endured. No 
doubt with care and attention the steel work in a modern building may last for a few 
centuries, but let us consider what will be the state of a great building framed in steel to-day 
when it is the age of, say, the Pantheon. 

Western history gives no grounds for the supposition that one régime can last for such a 
period of time as the Pantheon has existed. ‘The Pantheon is what may be termed a permanent 
building containing in its walls and roof nothing less enduring than conerete, masonry, and 
brickwork, and these in great mass, and in consequence it has survived and can survive long 
periods of neglect and all manner of abuse short of demolition. 

In the same manner such a building as an early French church, with its massive walls, 
stone domes, and external stone roof, will survive the same vicissitudes of fortune, Tt seems 
irresistibly clear that a steel-framed building, or a building constructed largely of steel, will 
have ceased to exist long before it has reached the nineteen hundred odd years of the 
Pantheon. 

Steel as we know it requires care for its preservation, and care it will not get for more. 
than two or three centuries at a time. New developments or fireproofing science nay preserve 
it from fire, but no human skill will preserve it from the neglect and violence of recurring 
revolutionary periods which no architectural monuments will endure, save such as are built 
in great masses of inert materials. Neglect and violence are things which steel will not 
endure, and when we consider its perishable nature and other unstable qualities all eviderna: 
seems to point to the life of structural steel, even with care, being limited to two or three 
centuries. 7 | 

Supposing one age of architecture adopted a material so perishable that the lapee of a 
few centuries awept its examples off the face of the earth, it does not follow that the art and 
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material presumed would cease to have any influence on architectural evolution. The 
influence of the architecture of one age on the architecture of the succeeding ages is twofold, 
the first being its contribution of form and method handed down by tradition, and the second, 
the direct example of its surviving monuments to the remoter ages. In the first aspect steel 
will be the means of contributing much to architectural tradition, but in the second aspect it 
will not be an influence at all. 


CONCLUSION. 

It is hardly possible to appreciate the present influence of iron and steel without 
attempting to observe the trend of that influence, and consequently speculating on at least 
some aspects of ite future extent. 

It should not be presumed that a material with so many unstable qualities has come to 
stay for any considerable time as a structural building material. Steel at this moment, 
whether in the complete frame or the beam over the shop window, is an economic necessity, 
but the economic conditions which under our social conditions haye created that necessity 
aré not permanent, but are and have always been changing. 

No conceivable change in social conditions could diminish the utility of the Forth Bridge 
or render its erection possible in any material other than a metal of great strength. Even if 
steam traction became obsolete the new traction would still require the great steel- and glass- 
covered area of the railway station. No very great change in social conditions or public 
sentiment, however, is required to create a revolt against tall buildings, or to remove the 
necessity for more than four or five floors in all ordinary civil buildings, and with the higher 
floors would disappear, if not steel construction altogether, at least the heart of the problem 
of steel construction. 

However that may be, the ingenuity and effort spent in attempting the solution of the 
problem cannot be spent in vain. Every honest effort, successful or unsuccessful, equips the 
author with knowledge and experience, and braces him for further and higher attempts. 
Present imperfection isa necessity to progress. The effort to overcome the esthetic limitations 
and dynamic difficulties of the round arch so stimulated and quickened the wit of the race of 
Medis:val builders that the solution in the pomted arch covered our and other lands with 
architectural glories for four centuries. In the same way, the efforts of our generation to 
overcome the ineompatibilities of steel cannot be in vain. The problem contame the very 
elaments of architecture, and is therefore capable of leading to a forward movement in our art 
comparable in some degree with the active periods of architectural evolution. 

In all probability the use of structural steel is a passing phase, a phase not to be 
measured by a few years but possibly by generations ; hut still 4 phase, and not a permanent 
institution, as the use of brick or stone. To bear a load sufficiently but not wastefully, to 
carry it to the earth directly, to balance a thrust exactly, to provide for every stress with skill, 
to place solid over solid and yoid over void, and to plan and construct in simple and regalar 
forms, are principles good for all, and common to all art and material. These principles 
ateel requires and imposes in a degree so intensified as to make them almost peculiar to itself. 
They are the spirit of steel construction, and are as eternal as is Art. The body of steel may 
miss away, but the spirit will survive to quicken and rejuvenate; and who can say but that 
our twentieth-century architecture is in need of a purifying and co-ordinating influence ? 
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TEST OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 
ROOF." 
By J. Enwesr France [A.]. 


HE Local Government Board, in giving their 
T' sanction to a loan for the erection of the 
Public Baths and Washhouses, informed the 
Hammersmith Borough Council that such sanction 
could not be given for any work in the walls and 
roof of the first-class bath which involved the use 
of reinforced concrete, but that the Board would be 
wepared to consider the matter further if the 
Borough Council would undertake to test one or 
more ribs after erection in the presence of one of 
the Board's engineering inspectors, such test to 
be carried out under the supervision of an inds- 
pendent expert, 

The Hammersmith Borough Council wished to 
take up the loan, and 1 was instructed to make the 
necessary arranzements to test two of the principals. 
In conjunction with Mr. W. G. Kirkaldy it was 
decided that the load should be applied in as near 
as possible a manner as the ultimate load which 
was to be borne by the principals, and for this 
Purpose cradles were slung from two of the prin- 
cipals in the manner and at the points shown in 


The ultimate weight of the roofing materials 
was ascertained from weighing various specimens, 
as set forth in the table showing the dead load on 
one side of the principals. The manner of apply- 
ing the load was by means of bags filled with 

t, each weighing one hundredweight. These 
bags were all checked in weight by the clerk of 
works, and a large number of the same were taken 
haphazard and checked in weight by Mr. Kirkaldy : 
it will be also noted from the drawing that the 
first weights given are those of the cradles, which 
were also verified, 

The deflections were observed by Mr. W. G. 
Kirkaldy from the corridor shown on the right hand, 
or south side of the principals, bymeans of a catheto- 
meter sighting on toa mirror having crossed hairs 
on its face and suspended by two wires which were 
attached to the upper part of the rib and held in 
position by loose rings. Separate readings were 
taken by the Local Government Board engineers 
and myself of lever indicators fixed, at the variou 
points, on to bearers bolted to the staging used for 
carrying the centering employed to erect the ribs: 
but eet beenel sn! 3 oo levers must be dis- 
regarded, as several of the ropes suspending the 
cradles stretched to such an sean BS die 
the lever indicators, and whan reset it was noted 
that the effeet of moving the large weight used for 


* These notes and the accompanying sheet of ilostra- 
tive dimgrams have been received for publication in the 
Jovenat through the good offices of Mr. H. D. Bearles. 
Wood [#.], Hon. Secretary of the Reinforced Concrete 











the former to spring, 

It will be seen that there was no spread at the 
abutments, as shown by the readings taken by 
means of a horizontal wire fixed at one end carried 
over a pulley with a weight attached at the other 
end of the wire; the ings of the pointer 
attached to the weight under the column J show 
that no movement took pace. The roof was super- 
loaded to an extent of fifty per cent of the per- 
manent dead load ; the greatest deflection measured 
was only one twenty-fifth part of an inch, and after 
tha removal of the load the roof principals were 
found on testing to have 1 red their original 
form ; in fnet, the reading on the cathetometer was 
above zero, the reason for this being that the 
cithetometer was set to zero after the cradles were 
hung, but it showed conclusively that there was 
moet irae deflection. 

‘he reasons for using reinforced concrete m the 
principals and purlins of this roof are as follows :— 

The greater portion of the length of the south 
wall of this part of the building is practically a free 
advised by Me. Gifford. Head, my consulting engl 
neer, that as I wished to construct a roof of a ei 
trusses if in steel should be rigidly connected to 
steel stanchions built into the walls, carried down 
to the ground-floor level, and bolted to large stone 
or concrete bases, 

Talso required that the face of my bath wall 
shonld have no projections in order that the full 
length could be utilised for dressing-boxes. It 
vill be seon from the sketah diagram that if no 
projections are allowed on the inner or hath side of 
the wall, neither could any projections be allowed 
in the corridors at the sides of the bath, which 
were to be used as exits when the premises were 
licensed for music and dancing; although the use 
of the corridor on the north side was not pressed 
by the Counail. 

_ To have used steel stanchions meant that pro- 
ections must come on one or other of these faces ; 

t by the use of reinforced concrete the stanchions 
or continuation of the main ribs were split at the 
level of the roofs of tho corridors and earried serosa 
the same in an arch formation, and continued to 
the ground-floor level on each side of the corridor, 
and joined again beneath the ground floor; thus 
wee ihe portions of these stanchions became 

x-shaped, 

The stanchions on both sides of the bath are 
brought within one inch of the inner face of the 
walls and covered with tiles; the outer sides of the 
stanchions on the south side, where the main wall 
14 next Seott's Road, are brought within 44 inches 
Of the external faces of the buttresses, | 

Another of my requirements was a flat soffit to 
the side cantilever galleries, and this necessitated 
cross braces in the space betweon the vallery gung- 
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TEST OF REINFORCED CONCRETE ROOF 






way floor and such soffit. This space I proposed 
to use as an air duct for heating and ventilating 
the building, and the braces before mentioned 
would have impeded the flow of air. 

I also considered that, even if the roof trusses 
had been carried ont in steel and covered with two 
inches of some non-conducting external costing, 
such a structure would not be of so fire-resist- 
ing o nature, and certainly would not be“ building 
in truth,” wherens the ribs now showing in the 
ceiling of this bath are true structurally, 

With the roof trusses in steel these must he 
painted every few years, but with this material 
there is no maintenance, I do not think the 
initial cost has been greater than a steel roof truss 
if the extra works required by the Local Govern- 
ment Board are taken -into consideration; such 
works comprise the buttresses to the principals on 
the north side of the bath, the continuation of the 
reinforced concrete asa secondary truss round the 
skylight, and the reinforcing of the concrete piers 
on which the stanchions stand with round [ron 
bars hooked over into the feet of the stanchions. 
the reinforcement were made on the supposition 
that these arched ribs stood independently on the 
eround-floor level ; and, although the weight of the 
galleries was taken into account, the support such 
galleries afford in stiffening the main stanchions 

Taking the concrete of the arch ribs and purlins 
at 1) cwt. per cubie foot, and the roof covering at 
\ ewt. per square foot, it was calculated that the 
weight on the half-arch was equivalent to  hori- 
zontal thrust of 14°8 tons and a vertical pressure 
of 189 tons. 

The wind pressure is caleulated at a rte of 
50 Ibs, per square foot of vertical height of roof, 
and the proportion of the total wind pressure 
normal to the surface and acting at the crown of 
the arch is equal to 2-6 tons. | 

The maximum bending moment therefore on 
the corner of the abutment of the arch rib is equi- 
valent to 150 foot tons; and as there is no abut- 
ment on the south side to oppose the horizontal 
force this must be resisted by the arch itself, which 
must be strong enough at the corner to rosiat 

nding a6 ® beam. | 

The steal bars shown on the diagram of the test 
of the roof are more than i to meet the 
horizontal force at such point, but at the point 
where the arch rib springs from the stanchion the 
dimensions of the same are reduced in comparison 
with that of the concrete at the corner of the abut- 
ment: and although the bending moment is less, 
yet the reduction of the effective depth of the beam 
requires the above number of bara to be included 
in order that the stress on the steel be not greater 





than seven tons per square inch. 
The weight aleoulated to be borne by any one of 


the stanchions at a point about one foot below the 
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. 
underside of the gallery was a maximum of 32 tons, 
the section of the majority of the stanchions at 
such point being 1 foot 5 inches by 1 foot with six 
1}-inch bars embedded in the concrete. 

Two columns, 8 feet long and 10 inches square, 
made from the materials employed and having four 
Sep bars, were tested to destruction by Messrs. 
David Kirkaldy & Son; these columns were eight 
months old, and erushed at 99 and 107 tons re- 
spectively. 

The concrete used in the work was composed of 
clean sharp broken flint gravel of various sizes 
between 1 inch and } inch, mixed with sand and 
cement in the following proportions ;— 

Gravel 27 cubic feet 
Sand 185 » 


This results in a mixture of approximately four to 
OTM. 

The cement supplied was required generally to 
conform to the British standard specification, with 
the following alterations to such specification :— 
To have no residue ona sieve of 6,776 meshes per aq. in, 
Not more than Gpoe. , » 440 4 "i 

ri i" oe ae FE 32,400 it a] 
And the test for tensile strength when mixed with 
sand in the proportion of three parts of standard 
sand to one of cament by weight was to be at— 

7 days from ganging 200 lbs. per aquare inch 
1M ee 275s 


eo ON feeO Ms : 
The expansion under Le Chatelier’s apparatus 
was not to excesd— 

2 millimetres after 24 hours’ aération 

1 millimetre ,, 7 days’ = 

Cubes of concrete, 6 inches square, made from 

the materials employed were crushed by Messrs. 
Kirkaldy & Sons in May last. Ten specimens were 
experimented upon, with the following average 


reaulta :— | | 
Weight dry, Crushed, at 
ini [Ems ion per 


Devte when Toade mor a. ft. 
Korecord =. - - Lea? M430 
1th November 1906 » 215 142-7 
lth January 1007 » ith 104-2 


One specimen crushed at 170 tons per square foot. 

The stecl bars wore required to bear a tensile 
stress of not less than 248 or more than 32 tons 
per square inch without breaking, and to elongate 
ai fracture 20 per cent. in a length of 8 inches. 

The average yield point of the specimens was 
29-9 tons per square inch, and the average maxi- 
mut stress borne was 82°5 tons. 

The reinforcement of the stanchions below the 
gallery consisted of six 1}-inch bars, above the 
gallery of nine 1}-inch bars, which wore carried 
round the principals, with the addition of two 
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1-inch bars extending for 18 feet at the crown of 
the arch; that to the buttress on the Ioft side of 
the diagram consisted of two 14-inch bars, and on 
the right side of four 1-inch bars carried over the 
arches extending across the corridor, 

There were also two 14-inch bars Seeing on 
the secondary trusses supporting the s light, 

The rent overlapping af the bars was 6 feet, 
no welding being allowed. 

_ The large purlins were reinforced with two 
Pion bars, and the smaller ones (for carrying the 
brous plaster ceiling) with one j-inch bar. 

The side cantilever galleries were constructed 
with brackets opposite to the principals, having 
1-inch diagonal circular bars carried across the air 
space, and reinforced between these brackets with 
cee bars spaced 15 inches « _ Two |-inch 

ars fixed longitudinally between these keta 
were placed next the wall and also beneath the 
step formed in the gallery; in addition round rods 
finch in diameter are placed on the outer ede 
and all round the gallery, also. 1-inch bar in the 
wall at the upper side of the same, and around 
which the 1-inch diagonal bars are hooked. 

The reinforcement in the concrete bases built 
by the general contractors below the ground-floor 
leval consists of nine 14-inch dinmeter round hars. 

In work of this character too much stress can- 
not be laid on the supervision of the workmen 
engaged, and that such was exercised by the olerk 
of works is shown, I think, by the result obtained 
by the test. 


the neighbourhood of 


Lime béton has been in longer and more general 
use than cement coneretes. It was a first-class 
material when made with ordinary wicklime, and 
since hydraulic lime has been ie it ia better, 
It is a cheaper composition than cement béton or 
concrete, easier 2 weeks and if the initial Joad be 
hol too great it is or nearly overy purpose just aa 
good. A good lime béton can be obtained by mix- 
ing mortar and siones, gravel or cinders, mortar 
und gool-sized stones making the best composi. 
tion. Probably one-half of the houses in tai 
séilles have been built of this material, and thou- 
sands of the older buildings, many hundred yoary 
old, are held together by ordina lime, Walls 
hailt of quicklime béton must be laid up slowly, 
but with hydraulic lime béton they can be erected as 
{ast as masons can work. The solidity of lime- 
biton construction is shown by the sea walls and 
docks in: Marseilles, where masonry of this kind 
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may be seen both above and below saa water, the 
most difficult test to which boilding material can 
be subjected. 

The lime is weighed out to the euhic unit of 
sand, and the two dry mixed. Water is added 
slowly with « sprinkler and the plastic ey 
tested by forming a ball with the hand, whieh 
should exude a slight moisture, and being laid 
aside should neither flatten nor crack op A 


Mortar of 500 kilos, (1,102 tbs.) of lime to 1 cubie 


metre (1308 cubic yards) of sand, mixed and 
beaten dry, has more resistance than an equal 
quantity of pure lime. A house-building mortar 
contains from 440 to 551 Ibs..of lime per eubie 
metre (1-308 Seah ie of sand. This is 
sufficient also for small arches and viaducts, For 
tunnels, foundations, and viaducts of considerable 


height the proportion of lime is increased by 
110 Ibs., while for important arches and dams 


subjected to pressure the amount of lime per unit 
of sand is from 661 to 771 Ibs. 

Stones or other cheap material are mixed with 
the mortar, thas constituting the béton, Cinders, 
coke, and furnace slag may be substituted for 
rene iy ed re are from BAL Sedibassc 
of en Ee se under water 
in open-air wor proportion of stone may b 
increased. For open-air work a coker or mold 
is built, into whieh the béton is poured in hori- 
zontal Inyers from 8 to 12 inches thick and then 
rammed. A layer of béton cannot bo distributed 
above another-which has tilready set until its sur. 
face has been picked and wished and finally given 
4 coat of cement and water of the consistency of 
cream 


In both France and Germany a li ht-weight 
béton is made of cinders, ih an several 
stories in height can be erected of this cinder 
béton, which ean be [nid as in the other cases 
cited or troated like armed cement. One-story 
structures require no anche gee bars, Savernl 
very large factories at Lyons have been b 
this héton. Sometimes tha cinders are worked 
into blocks and laid up like out Stone, In all eases 
the cinders muat be screened and thon mixed at 
He rate of 1 cubic yard of cinders to 4 cubio 
yatd of hydraulic mortar, composed of 440 Iba. of 
hydraulic lime to 85 cubic feet of sand, or the 
lime can be replaced by 880 Ibs. of Portland 
cement. The proportion of mortar ean be shaded 
ta if the materinla aro good. 

Che striking economies effected in France are 
obtained by the freo nwo of cheap local material, 
Whatever it may be, and by the equally free nse of 


nd | ardly more lime is neoded than 
cement were used: and whereas # good Port- 
land cement now costs from £10,292 to $10.60 per 


THE PUBLIC AND ARCHITECT! 


ton in Marseilles, an equally good hydraulic lime 
costs but 86.865 perton. In the rural districts the 
1 te use apy kind of lime, and they build 
houses which last hundreds of years. Buildings 
constructed with béton can be completed by a 
coating of lime or cement mortar, which, being 
laid on and lined, gives a finish that loses little by 
comparison with cut stone, and effectually prevents 
the absorption of moisture, 





THE PUBLIC AND ARCHITECTURE. 


T the International Congress of Architects 

, last year various means were suggested of 

S. interesting the public in architecture, of 
rendering them sensible of the importance of having 
fey arog buildings in their midst, and of — 

ing in t Dieu glade Nsuriaeays igent under- 
standing of what architecture is. A Paper con- 
tributed by some Spanish members of the Congr 
recommended tha compulsory provision in primary 
schools of photographs or drawings showing the 
best existing specimens of architeeture, with indi- 
cations of style and epoch; tho inclusion of 
eathetics and of the history and thoory of the fine 
arts in the general curriculum of sehools; instrue- 
tion in elementary architecture in schools of every 
kind ; the establishment and endowment of chairs 
of architecture, and cheap excursions to notable 
buildings under the guidance of an architect who 
would lecture on the monuments visited. 

The Press, too, we think, should be a powerful 
auxiliary in awakening and sustaining the interest 
of the people in the architecture of their cities. 
Oceasional criticism of architectural works in the 
daily Press by a competent architect-writer would 
help on the movement considerably, and be of un- 
doubted educative value. Perhaps, too, a little of 
the interest lavished on the painter, the soulptor, the 
musician, and the man of letters might be extended 
with advantage to the not less gifted architect. 

Professor Aitchison, R.A., in one of his felicitous 
Presidential Addresses at tho Institute, insists 
that concern for the architecture of one’s country 
i8 & patriotic duty. “The poetry," he saya, the 
eloquence, and the music of the past become the 
sata, tba tee-tullets, the engraved. gee, th 
statues, tha bas-reliefs, the engraved gems, 
coins, the plate, and the jewellery are spread over 
the civilised world. The architectural monuments 
alone point out the places where the great life of 
the nation once throbbed, and enable us to penetrate 
the thoughis that created them and to see the 
skilled handiwork of the people. . . . It ia only by 
the people cultivating a knowledge of architecture, 
and #9 appreciating its beauties and emotional 
| | ® love for its masterpieces can be 
ered and the architect rewarded: for the 
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architect's principal reward is the enthusiasm and 
gratitude his works excite.” 

Tt isa hopeful sign of the times and an encourage- 
mont to the rising generation of architects to read 
in the Spectator of a fortnight ago the admirable 
article entitled * Civie Pride." The inspiring theme 
was the possibilities that may result from the new 
scheme of historical teaching which is to be intro- 


‘duced into primary schoula in London. The idea 


i to take the history of our great Metropolis os a 
whole, and to demonstrate the development of civic 
institutions and the place London holds in the his- 
tory of thecountry. The Spectator makes itapparent 
that the average Londoner has lost all sense of civic 
pride, and that he compares most unfavourabl 
in this regan] with the provincial fownsman. If 
Londoners were familiar with the greatness of their 
past, they would simultaneously understand the 
greatness of the responsibility it imposes upon 
them. Crosby Hall, which should be jealously 
guarded as a sacred relic preserved for us by 
our ancestors, is in danger, and it ia left to o few 
cultivated citizens, whose enthusiasm may be 
mistaken for whimetcality, to agitate against ita 
destruction. Here is case where the expras- 
sion «of strong and widespread publie foealing 
would have averted the danger at its very first 
threatening. | 
The Spectator instances a few points which might 
be rammed home in the process of cultivating in 
our children the virtue of civie pride. Concern 
for the appearance of London would be-only one of 
several of its aspects, ‘Children should be told 
that, whatever London used to be, it is no longer 
an ugly place. Paris is beautiful for the arrange- 
mont of its vast spaces, but its public buildings do 
not match those of London. London grows in 
beauty yearly, This isa great building age, and our 
young architects are fast removing the blots upon 
their profession. Town children are often taught 
what they may observein the country—whiere they 
seldom go—but if the faculty of observation be 
encourmmed among the objects of a town, it will 
work automatically afterwards in all and at 
all times, It can be encouraged first only on 
things which are continually before the eyes. Thus 
the buildings of London might become for the 
child an opitome of history, Tho child would be 
an exception to the present rule, and would go 
sight-seeing in his own city. He would learn the 
pl i Wren: he would trace in old terraces 
the work or influence of the brothers Adam; he 
would learn that the Savoy is not only the name 
of an hotel and «a theatre; ho would appreciate 
the antiquarian learning of Mr. Gomme which 


evolved the splendidly apt names Kingsway and. 


Aldwych and made all other suggestions look 
fooligh : he would have an eye capable of secing the 
beanty of New Scotland Yard." Hore is something 
to hope for, When the dream of the Spectator ig 
realised, we shall have moved on a pace. 

oc 
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A History of Architecture, having special regard fo the 
nafnral artistic resulisof ematruction and thoae methods 
cif design echich are the resuli of dbatrenct Mian dedargy and 
of the pure sense of form. By Russell Sturgis, A.M, 
PRD. Vol. I, Antiquity, $40 itlststrations, Lato. Land. 
if New York. 1000. (8. 1. Batsford, 04 High Holborn.) 
In this work, which is a valuable addition to 

architectural literature, we have a painstaking 

and successful effort to combine in an «attractive 
form personal observation and all the sources 
of information available, and to put them before 
the reader in n manner unusunlly free from the 
stereotyped form of a general architectural history. 

Its illustration is extremely well done by means of 

& large proportion of axeellent photographs and 

by drawings mostly borrowed from other autho- 

rities. As one example among many of complete 
illustration of the points referred to in the text 
ap he taken that of the Basilica of Shakka, 

One might almost say that the very attractive- 
ness of the book would prove its weakness from 
the point of view of the strenuous architectural 
student, who will psrhaps look for something more 
technical, for more light on detailed designing and 
on wethetic values. But he will iss ba ready 
and ask for it with the sacrifice of little of the ex- 
isting contents of these pages, 

The plan of the book is admirably laid down 
and well carried out, Constructive dotails are not 
wanting, and are often admirably shown by care- 
fully i photographs, while due importanes is 
given to the use of materials and their influence 
upon building. 

The history and general development of the 
Greck and Roman orders naturally takes a large 
place in this volume, and historically they are 
interestingly treated ; but methods at objects of 
degign ore nob se much touched upon as one 
could wish, though one point is well ronght ont, 
which the student sometimes does not realise, that 
the Groek builders treated their design with much 
more freelom ond variation than the study af 
stock examples leadé him to believe. 

Diseussions as to principles of design are not 
always adequate oreonvincing. Take, for instance, 
the opinion expressed on the function of detail, or 
the dictum that without elaborate seulpture it 
a fae cannot reach ita highest henson: 
men 

Ij must ba confessed that there aro corrections 
which math and will no doubt, be made in future 
editions. The writing ia not always fault and 
the sense is somtimes obsonre, as in the mes 
on p. 144; “A theoretical reconstruction, . . 
long and narrow.” Solutions of difficulties are 
not often sttempted, but in one case whorn hopes 
are mised by tho words: “Some suggestions are 
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a3 follows, viz.," one suggestion only follows, with 
a note on onental fenestration— which ia dis- 
appointing. The confusion of the temple of Zeus 
at Olympin with the Parthenon, on p, 143, should 
not have escaped notice, nor such verbal slips, inter 
alia, as “border” for “order,” or “four” for 
‘three,’ In future editions M. Choisy’s Egyptian 
book will of course have to be added to the books 
of reference. | | 
For the complete understanding of architectural 
history the student must be familiar with the 
history of the builders themselves, and it is recog- 
nised in some universities where an architectural 
school exists that the study of the two should 


proces pari passa under an architectural and an 
hi farsa che seamed Tt is impossible to expect o 
single author to undertake so huge a task, though, 
so far as it is attempted in these pages, the book 
gains by linking human interest to architectural 
achievement. It would not, however, be difficalt, 
hy references to a judicious and fairly complete list 
of works, to help the student to realise the im- 
portant developments of various epochs, and this 
would be a great addition to any architeotural 
this volume na full index to the text as well as to 
the illustrations, and the latter would be rendered 
much more useful if they were more fully accom- 
pauied by seales, which are essential for SP 
especially valuable in the case of photographs of 








detail, 
The amount of information crowded into these 
425 pa is enormous, and the author would 


hardly be human if there were not some faults to 
find among them; but the history is graphically 
told and the interest unflagging, though where 
choice is difficult we should say that the beginning 
and end of the valume—the chapters on Egypt 
and Rome—were the most fascinating of all. The 
treatment of the illustrations in these chapters is 
in many respects the best, and if there is in the 
former some want of chronological clearnoss, the 
vastness of Egyptian periods, the continuous de- 
velopment along the lines of local tradition in spite 
of suceassive foraig occupations, is well brought 
oul, and the ieee 45 the imagination is well made 
both in this and the story of Roman architecture 
and its connection with’ the spirit of imperial 
predominance and colonisation and expansion. 

We look forward to the early production of Mr. 
Sturgis's other two volumes, anc ‘congratulate the 
author on a notable commencement to his history. 

Manchester, Pency 5. Worrmwsorox. 
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CHRONICLE 
The Committee of Architects on St. Paul's. 

In the note on St. Paul's Cathedral in the 
September issue of the JouBNAL omission was 
inadvertently made of the President's name from 
the Committee of Architects who have recently 
reported upon the building. The Committee were 
appointed by the Dean and Chapter, and congisted 
of Mr. Thomas E. Colleutt, President R.1LB.A,; 
Sir. Aston Webb, RA, and Mr. John Belcher, 
A.R.A., Past Presidents; and Mr. Mervyn Mac- 
urtney Fi, Surveyor to the Fabric. 


Sessional Programme 1907-8. 

The first mosting of the Session will be held 

Monday, 4th November, when tho President, 
r. Thomas E. Colleutt, will deliver the ning 
Aibivows: ements have been mado for the 
reading of the following Papers during the Session : 
—l8th Nov.: The Present Condition of St, Paul's 
Cathedral, by Mervyn Macartney Ft — 16th Doe. ; 
Means of Escape from Fire in ern Factories 
and Warehouse Buildings, with reference to the 
London Building Acts mendment Ack, by Wm. 
Woodward [F. —20th Jan.: Royal Palaces in 
Scotland, by W. T. Oldrieve, F.S. Soot. LF]. 
17th Fob.: Foundations, the Use of Divers, and 
the Grouting Machina, by Fimocis Fox, M.Inst. C.E. 
igo Et hee bbe Hh sats ea. Bla TESA 
, néar Edinbu i ne, 

F r.). —HiOth March: Theatre Plann i ing.—13th A 
16 Designs for the London Caco) 
16th May; London Bridges, by Professor ee: 
ford Pite [F.]. The President will deliver an 
Address to Students on 3rd February, when the 
Presentation of Prizes will take place. The 
Annual Exhibition of Drawings submitted in 
competition for the Prizes and Studentships in 
the gift of the Institute will be held from the 
21st January to the lat February. 


Exhibition of Prix de Rome Drawings at the Institute. 

By the courtesy of the French Government the 
President of the Institute hss been able to arrange 
for the exhibition early in the Session of tho beau- 
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tiful drawings made by M. Jean Hulot during his | 
tenure of the Grand Prix de Rome. The drawings, 
which have been on view at the Paris Salon, com- 
orise & series of studies far the restoration of the 
tuina of Selinus, Sicily, 


The New County Hall Competition. 
The following statement has been received from 
the London County Conneil ;-— 


The Londou County Council has received from Mr, 
Norman Shaw, B.A., and Mr. W. E. Riley [F], the 
two Assessors appointed to act for it in connection with 
the competition for designs for the new County Hall, 
their report on the result of the preliminary stage of 
the competition. 

The Assessors state that there were sent in 99 desi 
the work of 152 architects, some of whom wor ad 
independent! and others in collaboration, Of these 
architects eight wore of foreign birth. To Uhistrate tho 
designs 1,14) drawings were submitted. 

The duties of the Hen WES to select not less 
than 10 and not more than 15) na with a view to 
the authors thereof competing, with t eight architects 
already selected by the Council, in the final stage of 
the competition. 

There was no donbt in the minds of the Assessors 
that the maximum number (15) of designs required 
could be found among those sent in. The names of 
the 15 authors of designs selected by the Assessors 

are :—Mr. It. F. Atkinson [7], Mr. Ht. J. Blane [F.}, 
Rs S.A. Mr. G. Washington Browne, Mr. T. Davee 

A), Mr. M. J. Dawson |.4.], Mr. J. EB. Fulton [4.], 

essrs. Gardner & Hill, Mr. W. Haywood, Mesars. 
Hatalan & Horny, Mésars, (Jemmett & MeCombie, 
Mr. R. Knott, Misars- A. Marshall Mackenzie [ 
A.R.S.A., & Son, Messrs, Russell & “Clnas tomas 
Messrs. Warwiok & Hall [AA,), Messra, Clyde 
& E,W. Poley [44.). 

The names of the eight architects selected by the 
Council are :—Mr. J. Belcher, A.K.A, Past Present 
FB.A., Mr. Wim. Flockhart | F.|, Mr. Ernest George 

F.|, Mr. “Henry T. Hare {F’|, Mr. 'T.G. Jackson, B.A, 

re KE. L. Lutyens [F], Mr. E. W. Mountford F245" 
Messrs. Nicholaon & Corlotte (Sir Charles ita i 
Bart., M.A. [F.), and Mr. H.C. Corlotte [¥.)). 

Other architects of distinction were asked by tho 
Council whether they were willing to compete, but they 
were unable to accept the invitation. 

The committee dealing with the matter desire in the 
name of the Council to thank all the competitors for 
the response made to the Council's invitation, and for 
the great amount of work and thought which has been 

ia aoaracr In maturing the designs submitted. 
yeral con spores have written asking for ex- 
planations of the rejection of their hicesne To do 
this would practically necessitate o rt from tho 
aon each design, and no aa parture from 
the ordinary course as the requests imply can be made. 


Crosby Hall Preservation Scheme. 


Tha meeting held on the Ist inst. at the Mansiolee 
Honsa, by invitation of the Lond Mayor, to consider 
ways and means of preserving Crosby Hall wasat- 
tended by a large and representative company from 
the City Y Guilds and kindred institutions, ‘Tho 
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Lord Mayor in opening the proceedings said he felt 
he should’not be worthy pee office if he did not 
help the citizens to keep with them a cherished 
monument Which had come down to them from 
the Middle Ages. Sir Vexey Strong, who after- 
wards took the chair, said their object was to pre- 
serve, if at all possible, the ancient portion of 
Crosby Hall, not only as one of the oldest and 
finest examples of the magnificence of the buildings 
of the Middle Ages, but that it might serve in the 
present day to be an appropriate, convenient, and 
worthy centre where the representatives of the old 
Guilds may meet the representatives of the new 
societies and organisations that are concerned in 
promoting the highest efficiency and social wel- 
fare of our workers, and helpime forward the 
industrial progress of the nation. Discussing 
the financial position, Sir Vexey Strong said that 
the maximum cost of the freehold land which 
had to be acquired to axchange with the Bank for 
the land on which the old building stood wns esti- 
mated to be £50,000. The maximum amount 
required to buy out the interests of leaseholders 
and compensate tenants for immediate disturbance 
was calculated nt £60,000. The maximum amount 
cequites to make an alternation to a part of a house 
afiected by the entrance to Great St. Helon'a and to 
put tho old hall and building ina state for occupa- 
tion was £10,000, Of this eum of £190,000 it 
was proposed to raise part upon mortgage of the 
property itself, part from the contributions of the 
Guilds Se mo FE those which had been deprived 
of thoir to make way for the various City 
Improvement schemes of recent times—and the 
remaining sum it was proposwd to raise by public 
subscription. It waa believed that this subsorip- 
tion from public sources would carry with it a 
wide, general, and continuing interest in the work 
which might in the future be carried on in the 
old building under the co-operative efforts and 
influences of the ancient Guilds and modern so- 
cisties having kindred aims. The larger Guilds 
possessing halls of their own, liko the Goldsmiths, 
the Fishmongers, the Carpenters, the Clothworkers, 
the Stationers, and others, were engaged in the 
objects for which they were originally founded, but 
they and other companies also contributed to 
maintain the bag City and Guilds of London 
Institute for the promotion of technological and 
higher general education. But a number of the 
minor guilds—as the Clockmakers, Tylera and 
Bricklayers, Farriers, Turners, Spectacle-Mukers, 
Nealle-Makers, Paviors, Masons, Plumbers, and 
many others—wero more directly engaged in pro- 
moting the training of mambera of their own craft 
and in other objects affecting the welfare of the 
national industries. Would it be too much to ask 
that for such a scheme the twelve principal com- 
panies, with large funds at their disposal, should 
contribute, say, £2,000 each? Following upon 
auch a lead, might wen Boa reasonably expect, say, 
£20,000 to be subseribed by the interested public, 
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- 
from whom they had already received several offers, 
and from the minor companies, who would con- 
jointly derive the benefit already as pea from 
which number they had already received the gratify- 
ing ussurance of help, accompanied by a definite 
offer of £500 from the Plumbers’ Company, to be 
supplemented by an annual donation of £100. If 
these suggestions were acted upon, this would leave 
a sum of £50,000 to bo raised on mortgage, which 
could be seeured without difficulty on com- 
mercial lines. The interest of this amount ete | 
be guaranteed by the participating companies am 
ie citareaied by way of cane, rental, leaving, 
with other commercial assets, such as the letting 
of the hall, &c., quite sufficient to meet rates a 
taxes and other outgoings. If this scheme were 





carried ont, it was obvious that the Bank would 





xchange for the site they surrenderec 

one much more valuable commercially per square 
foot, in addition to which the number of fest would 
be about 400 in ares, and it would not be unfair to 
expect payment of, say, at least £25,000. - 

Bie Vexey Strong expr the indebtedness of 
the Preservation Committee to Mr. W. D.Caroe [F.], - 
Architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who, 
he anid, had most kindly and out of pure love for 
the subject made an exhaustive survey of the 
buildings, Mr. Carie had been the means also of 
securing the interest of the Skinners’ Company, the 
Commissionora of the City Parochial Foundation, 
and other freeholders, and had negotinted with the 
directors of the Chartered Bank in the interests of 
the scheme. — 

Mr. W. D. Carde, addressing the meeting, said :— 
Crosby Hall is one of the few medimval buildings 
we possess having an absolutely complete pedigree. 
From the date of its erection down to our own day 
we have an uninterrupted record of its detail 
history, and the name of every one of its owners 
and ocenpiers—from High Sheriff Sir John Crosby, 
Richard IT., and Sir Thomas More, down to the . 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China. 
Erected by a Sherif of the City of London, it has 
three times been the property of a Lord Mayor. 
One of them held his Mayoralty in state within its 
walls. It has once before been in the ceeupation 
of a poy of London merchants trading with 
the Exst Indies, who helped to preserve it for us. 
Its fate was as nearly sealed ns at present in the 
year 1831, when it was rescued by some public- — 
spirited men, and by the aid of publie money was 
a into substantial structural repair by Mr. Blore, 
P.5.A., the architeot to Westminster Abbey, and 
the leading expertin such work of his age. Funds 
falling short for the complotion of ita ¢ uipment, 
the late Miss Hackett stepped in, paid off arrears, 
and continued the work at her own cost. Finally, 
Mr. H. Ht. Willisms and some two or three other 
influential City men brought the work to com- 
pletion, and founded in it the Crosby Hall Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institution....... Tam asked 
to give my views as to the condition of the build- 
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CROSBY HALL PRESERVATION & 


ing aud ite possibilities, Ivani glad to be able to 


report to you that the fabric is nbaolutely stable. 


Tt is sufe to say that, if permitted to remain, it has 
an unlimited life before it. It has, of course, the 
mask of «1 modern restaurant over it, but that is 
only a thin veneer, which cannot cover the bed-rock 
fnets, which are these: We have before us a piece 
of design and workmanship executed at a period 
when architecture was first of the arts, 
and when the individual craftsmen were artists 
in the highest sense of the term—artista literally 
to their fingers’ ends. It has a value of its own 
second to no other building in the City, Asa 
piece of design, it may be held up for all time as 
a classic example of architectural skill and con- 
ception. To the architectural scholar it is a 
Gainsborough or o Reynolds in architecture. I 
refer specially to the balance of its paris; to the 
interdependence between windows and roofs; and 
very specially to the masterly manner in which the 
great oriel ismanaged...... . Tho building pos- 
sesses a fino and dry vaultage undercroft or cham- 
her, which continues from Great St. Helen's to 
Crosby Square, and has been sed recently as o 
pecial banqueting hall. The north end of the 
hall is ogeupied by a four-storied building facing 
upon Great St. Helen’s, Of this the lower part is 
ancient, and contains the ancient entrance door 
giving upon St. Helen's, formerly known as the 
*riory Close. This building was used as kitchens 
during the recent occupancy, and readily lends 
itself to adapintion to similar or fresh needa, 
There is also a room over the gallery at the 
south end which was formerly used as a lecture 
room; and there is a large roof space over the 
ceiling of the hall which can be brought into use. 
These buildings can be enlarged by mising, at 
small cost, if occasion demands, without in any 
way interfering with the Hall, If further accom- 
modation for office or other needs is wanted it can 
be obtained. I have received from the Chartered 
Bank « letter saying that they have an option 
over an adjoining property, which they will be glad 
to transfer, That, | think, indicates their desire 
to aid our object very clearly, Let me close by 
asking those interested not to be dismayed by any 
reports they may hear as to those parts of the 
building tinea to the Hall which have just 
demolished, These were well known to us to 
have been erected in 1834, incorporating only the 
remains of two ancient walls once forming part of 
the chambers adjacent to the Hall. No injury has 
been done to the Hall itself by their disappear- 
anoe, and no slight is to be cast on the Hall 

cause these parts adjacent were not ancient. I 
would join in patie for the suceess of this meet- 
ing, which gives the final a anhalt for London 
to justify her civie pride, on behalf of which alone 
this appeal is worth making and working for. 
Other agencies have failed in securing the object 
for which we are assombled. The last chance of 
success lies only with the historic Guilds of the 
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City of London, Sir Vexey Strong has shown in 
what direction success lies. It is a matter of co- 
operative effort and determination, and it is m rare 
occasion to which the Guilds will surely rise. As 
many of the Courts are held -within a week from 
now, I would suggest finally that a deputation 
appointed by this meeting should wait upon the 
Bank to beg them to stay their hands for a few 
days until those meetings ara held. Then success 
may have been achieved. | 

Sir William Dann having dealt with the financial 
aspect of the matter, Mr. C. Sturge (Chairman of 
the Historical Records Sub-Committee, London 
County Council) proposed the following resolution, 
which was seamed by Colonel Pearson, and carried 
unanimously :— eo 

“ That this public meeting ai the Mansion House, 
summoned to consider measures for the preserva- 
tion of the historic building of Crosby Hall, heartily 
approves the scheme submitted to the meeting as 
explained by Alderman Sir Vezey Strong, Sir 
William Dunn, and Mr. W. D. Carée, and pledges 
itself to support such scheme, and the appointment 
of a small committee under the presidency of the 
Lord Mayor (Sir William Treloar), to confer with 
the directors of the Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia, and China, and all the interests, with a view 
to carrying the scheme into effect.” 

The members of the Guilds present promised to 
submit the matter to their courts, with the recom- 
mendation thatit should be favourably entertained. 

Since the above meeting, a Fund has been 
opened by the Provisional Committee, and public 
subseriptions are invited, which should be paid to 
the oredit of the “ Crosby Hall Preservation Fund," 
Bank of England. 

The Provisional Committee met at the Guildhall 
on 16th October, Sir Vexey Strong presiding. A 
communication was re from see ernest’ @X- 
pressing strong sympathy with the effort being 
made to preserve the historic building, It was 
reported that the donations received and promised 
amounted to about £5000, spread over upwards of 
800 contributors, Sir Vezey Strong and mombera 
of the Committee bad an interview with the Chair- 
man of the Chartered Bank, and proposed that in 
view of the generally favourable response to the 
Committee's appeal, and the growing public interest 
in the object, the Bank should grant an extension 
of time for donations to be received to the end of 
the present month. 

The Board of Directors met on the 16th, and 
the following is an extract from a letter of the 
same date addressed from the Board to Sir Vozey 
Strong :— 

© The directors learned with regret that your hopes of 
leing able within the fortnight to rose such o sum fs 
would render the successful accomplishment of your 
scheme probable have been poaey ct mcy The fact that 
your exertions have hitherto only resulted in mising the 
amall gum of £5000 appears to indiqute that public interest 
in the matter is not sufficiently strong to justify any expec- 
tation that the large sum required for the fulfilment of 
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your project will be fortheoming; nor ean the directors International ess of Hygiene. 


feel satisfied that your estimate of the probable oost is of 
all ndequate. Even assuming that the necessary sum 
were raised, the diregtora. cannot ry dade any confidence 
upen obtaining vacant possession of the premises which you 
propose to substitute for the banqueting-hall, in time to 
permit of building operations being commenced before 
April 1 nett. Apart from the serious inconvenience which 
this delay wonld cause, further beavy pecuniary lozs would 
fall upon the tank. 7 

“Weighty as these objections appear to the directors, 
they ore unwilling to do anything whieh might prove 
prejudicial to the efforta of the commiites, and they 
aocordingly consent to the further extension of fourteon 
days asked for, on condition, as verbally agreed yesterday, 
that if at the end of that Pye? Ay are not in a powition 
lo satisfy our legal advisers thal the scheme can be 
carried throngh, it musi be abandoned, and no further 
application be made to us on the subject.” 


The Bank of England, recognising the import- 
ance and the national character of the appeal, 
have allowed notices of the preservation scheme to 
be exhibited on the premises of the Bank. 

Lord Avebury has accepted a seat on the 

Crosby Hall Fund: Donation from the Institute, 

The following letter from the Prasident of the 
Institute appeared in The Times of the 14th inst. : 

Sta,—May I be permitted to suggest that, as 
the public its invited to subscribe towards the 
fund necessary for the preservation of Crosby 
Hall, some guarantee should be given that they 
should haya access to view the building, at periods 
conveniont to the various City Companies, who 
will probably be the joint occupiers ? 

I should like to add that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects have taken active steps towards 
the very desimbla object of securing intact this 
fine example of the later Gothie work. 

The Council of the Institute is now in recess, 
bot I am venturing to offer on their behalf a 
donation of 100 guineas to the fund, on the under- 
standing that same means may be found to secure 
to the public o right to visit the building nt 
periods to be determined.—Your obedient servant, 

| Tos. ., Oonnourr, 
President f.B.A, 

On the 15th inst. the following Ietter was 
addressed from the Institute to the Chairman of 
the Crosby Hall Provisional Committee :— 

Dean Sre,—lI have the pleasure to inform you 
that the offer made by our President, Mr. Thomas E. 
Collentt, in his letter to The Times of yesterday 
morning, Wwasunanimonsly confirmed by the Council 
of the Royal Institute at their meeting yesterday 
afternoon, and I wm directed by them to enclose 
you their cheque for 100 guineas on the condition 
mentioned in the President's letter, viz.: “ That 
some means may be found to secure to the public 
a right to visit the building st periods to be 
dotermined.”"—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

W. J. Loos 





iE 
Sreretary BAIBA. 


Mr. John Slater [F.], who with the President 
had been appointed by the Council to represent 
the Institute at the International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography at Berlin, reports to the 
Council as follows :—_ | | 
I beg leave to report, for the information of the 
Council, that 1 attended—as representing the 
aren tea eng of the ble 
national Congress of Hygiene and Demography a 
Berlin. Mnoch to my regret tho President, 5s Tn 
git be present, was } die nectiti ps going. 

108 LODPTess Wns 07x on I morning * 
25rd September, a Ns the eeuitensy oF Prince 
Heinrich su Schénaich-Corolath, when the Minister 
for Fine Arts made an interesting speech explain- 
ing the aims and objects of the Congress, and 
welcoming the forsig delegates. Short speeches 
were also delivered by representatives of foreig 
eountries. This meeting was honoured by the 
Saige of His Royal and Imperial Highness the 
Jrown Prince. 

The sectional meetings, which were held in the 
Reichstagsgebiiude, commenced on Tuesday, the 


2ith September, and were largely attended. The 
misdical side of hygiene was much more prominent 


than the architectural. Crowiled meetings 


held, and animated discussions took place on “The 
Etiology of Tuberculosis," “Siate Control of 
Food-stuffs,” “Infant Mortality," “Instrnetion in 
Hygiene for all Inspectors of Industries,” and 
various other subjects of the greatest possible 
interest to the community at large. 

In Section Ga an interesting discussion took 
place on the subject of the Provision of Dwellings 
for the Poorer Classes, the majority of the conti- 
nenial delegates being of opinion that the sites for 
such dwellings should be provided by the munici- 
pulity, but that the actual erection of the buildings 
themselves should be left to private enterprise: 
Other subjects discussed in this section were “ The 
Provision of Homes for Single Persons," and the 
“Hygienic Importance of varions Modern Ap- 
pliances for Artificial Livhting.” In connection 
with the Congress there was a large and complete 
eciabetion of a kinds of medical and hygienic 
apparatus, appliances, &c., sent in by Hygienic Insti- 
tutes, public institutions, mu nicipalities ana private 
firms, showing tho most recent results of experi- 
mental und scientific investigation, and the i 
Bir of technical industry in the domain of 
a at | 

ahé city of Derlin extended a warm weleome 
to all the deleyates, and the social fonctions were 
numerous and admirably arranged. 

_The closing meeting waa held on Sunday: the 
sb ee ee it was decided to hold the 
ext Hygiene Congress in Washington, Most 
brilliant weather craveiial during the whole rae 
and this largely contributed to the success of tha 


Ons ress, Jour fits 
12th Oetober 1907. JH SLATER, 
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The Strand Frontage Questior 


The London County Council have adopted the 
recommendation of its Improvement Committee, 
and have confirmed definitively its decisions of 
20th October 1903 and 4th December 1906, to the 
effect that no alteration be made in the present 
northern line of frontage in tho Strand between 
Wellington Street ond the Law Couris. They 
state that in their opinion no suggestion has been 
mnde which offers sufficient advantage to justify 
the Council in incurring the heavy loss which 
would be involved in increasing the already 
adoguate width (100 feet) of the portion of the 
thoroughfare in question. 





: London Improvements. 

Extensive improvements are ce carried out 
at Constitution Hill and at the Wellington Arch, 
throngh-which the thoroughfare lands ta Hyde Park 
Corner. In about two years the Mall will be opened 
into Charing Croes, and much of the light traffic 
which now goes westward by Piccadilly will then be 
diverted along the Mall and Constifution Hill; and 
it isin view of this increased traffic that the width 
of tho road from Duckingham Palace to the Well- 
ington Arch ia being increase from about 50 feet 
to 95 feet. Between the wall of Buckingham 
Palace Gardons and tho railings on the south side 
of Constitution Hill there has hitherto been some 
ten or twelve foet of grass and a row of trees. 
Unier the new scheme this space will form part of 
a footpath 14 feat wide, the wall forming the south 
boundary of the road. For wheel traffic 50 feat 
have bean allotted instead of, a5 at present, about 
40 feet, Upon the north side the rilings have 
been thrown back into the Green Park to allow for 
a new ride 30 feet in width. The path on thisside 
of tho road will be inside the park railings, The 
“ bottle-neck "’ entrance from the Wellington Arch 
i¢ to be altered so as to prevent congestion ag far 
as possible, On the eastern side of the arch, in- 
stead of 4 somewhat cramped spnece, there will be 
i aquare 145 feet from west to castond 150 feet 
from north tosouth, The bonndaries of this square 
will be low walls surmounted by iron railings, and 
nt cach of the corners will be erected stone pillars 
of o atyle in kesping with the arch. The work, 
which is being carried out under the direction of 
the Office of Works, will cost £18,000. 

The Parliamentary Committes of the St. Panorms 
Borough Council ina report just issued state that 
they have considered letter from the London County 
Council pointing out that « favourable opportunity 
has arisén for the formation of a new street between 
Gray's Inn Road and Pentonvilla Hoad nt a point 
opposite Calalonian Road, by a bridge acroes tho 
centro of the Metropolitan Railway Company's 
King Cross Station. The company are pro se 
to alter the station and booking offices, and, as a 


‘the transference of these building 


result of preliminary negotiations, it appears that 
the cost of the complete’ improvement may be 
estimated at £40,000, which the company consider 
reasonable. The Improvements Committee of the 
County Council: propose that a street GO foet wide 
should be construgted, and they consider that by 
this means the congestion of traffic at the junction 
ue oa Inn and Pentonville Koads will be 
reueved, 


National Portrait Gallery: Contemplated Extension. 


In the House of Lords recently Lord Weardale 
asked His Majesty's Government whether the 
were aware of the grave fire nnd other risks to which 
the National Portrait Gallery was exposed by reason 
of the close proximity of the canteen me rison 
belonging to St. George's Barracks, and whether 
they would take steps, asin the case of the National 
Gallery, to isolate the National Portrait Gallery by 
fo some other 
position in the area oecupied by the barracks ; and 
whether His Majesty’s Government ‘would, in the 
event of a decision to remove the barracks to some 
other locality, have due regard in the allocation of 
the vacant space to the olaims of the National Por- 
trait Gallery, and the agen necessity for some 
increase in thea accommodation provided for the 
national collection of portraits, The Earl of 
Portsmouth, in reply, said he had gone very care- 


fully into this matter, because he aympathised very — 


much with the object of Lord Weardale. Tha 
Government were not prepared, however, to admit 
that the proximity of the St. George's Barracks 
involyed greater danger than that of other buildings 
in the neighbourhood. The Garrick public-house 
was really nearer to the National Portrait Gallery 
than the canteen of the barracks, The St. George's 
Barracks, however, were entirely inadequate and 
unsuitable for their present purpose as a central 
recriiting depot in London, anid another site had 
been selected In Old Scotland Yard, with the view 
of new buildings being erected thereon by the Office 
of Works. The recruiting authorities at the War 
Offiee were willing on these conditions to vacate 
St. George's Barracks when the new lnildings were 
ready, Lord Weardale pointed out thatquite recentl 
4 fire broke out in the canteen in question, whi 
abutted upon the National Portrait Gallery, The 
matter wns of some urgency and ought to be 
hitended to at once. Lord Allendale said he had 
been asked by the First Commissioner of Works to 
state that Mr. Harcourt hoped, when the military 
buildings for recruiting purposes were provided in 
Old Scotland Yard, there would be facilities for an 
extension of the existing buildings of the National 
Portrait Gallery. Tho negotiations were now pro- 
ceeding, and it was anticipated that the matter 
would be settled in the course of the next few 
months, The Earl of Donoughmore expreased the 
hope that the new barracks would be buildings 
worthy of the Army. 
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International Congressof Architects, Vienna, 1908. 
The programme so far arranged is as follows :— 
| Mondo : sth Mey.—Meeting in hall of the 

Architects’ and Engineers’ ‘Association.—Public 

opening of the Congress in tho Assembly Hall of 

the Imperial Palace.—Excursions through the 
* City.—Keuniow/ in the Kinstlerhaus in the Fine 
is Paluce; entertainment by tho Seulptoral 

ciety of Vienna. a. 

Puenday, 10th May.—First section in the hall 
of the Engineers’ and Architects’ Association of 
Vienna; second section in the ‘Trades Union 
Hall=Conferences with Professor Karl Konig and 

fc, Banor.—Visit to the Exposition of Prater: 
exotirsion to Kahlenberg —Dinner given by the 
Alistrinte- Society of Engineers and Architeots, 

Wednesday, 20th Maiy.—Business meetings anil 
conferences in the halls as aboye.—Exoursion to 
Klostéfnenberg and to the Chiteau of Kroutzen- 
stein.—Reeeption at the Imperial Court, 

Lhursday, 21st May—The entire day to be de- 
voted to an excursion to Semmoring. 

» Friday, 22nd May.—Business meetings and con: 
ferénces.— Visit to the cily library.—Reeception in 
the Ruthans, 

Saturday, 23rd May.—Closing meeting.—Pro- 
menales, visits, be.—Closing banquet. 

The following subjects are to be discussed : 
ws ate of Legislation on Copyright in Design : 
(2) Organisution of International Competitions in 
Arehitectura; (3) The Legal Qualification of an 
Architect ; (4) Preservation of Public Architectural 
Monuments : 6) Reinforced Conereta Construe- 
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and from 10.to 1 on Saturdays, ‘The evenin 
class meets on three evenings a week pnd o1 
Saturday afternoons. Forms of appli vont 

may be obtainéd from the mauager, = - 





The late William Leck [P’.). 4. 


Mr. Arthur H. Reid [F.]; Hon. See, R.L.B.A. for 
8. Africa, kindly contributes the following notice :— 
To the regret of all who knew him, William 
Leek died at Durban, Natal, from an attack of 
ee on th August 1907, aged about fifty- 
tive years, and was interred at Johannesburg, 
Transvaal Colony, on 12th Aust | 
‘Commencing in 1870, Mr. Tic served afive years’ 
apprenticeship with the late Mr. Francis Stirrat 
in Belfast, and afterwards assisted Messrs. Thomson « ; 
& Turnbull, J. Burnet & Son (Glasgow), Fred 
Wheeler, the late William Young, and Ernest 
George & Peto. He was a student at the cai i 
to the 





Academy Schools. In 1889 he migrated 

Transvaal Republic and opened an office in Pre- 
toria, «nbsequently settling in Johannesburg, where 
he was seperti assiviated with Mr. Frank Emlay. 

a WE @ Fellow of the Royal Institute of | 
British Architects in 1904, and serve eal - 
dent of the Transvaal Institute of Architects With, 
the utmost distinction. He was an active worker 
in the South African Associution for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and an able contributor to many 
publications of « scientific and artistic nature, : 

A lover of peace, Mr. Lack persistently refused 


tion ; (6) The Poblic Administration of the Fine 0 enter the arena of public life, and this resolution 








_ . Arts: the Utility of, the Dangers of, and the left him in such an uncompromised position that 
, Methods of Organisation ; (7) To Safeguard the his independent, shrewd, and kindly advice was 
- Sty * Artistic Interest in Municipal Building Ordinances; often sought by his professional brethren and 
= (>) Ta Alodification of the Business Methods of friends when troubles arose. Among his pringial 
~ f the International Congress. works at Johannesburg are the Rand Clb, New 
_ Papers are promised by Professor Karl Konigon Stock Exchange, Kekstein’s Buildings, with th 
, . the Infiuences and Tendencies of Modern Art cn adjoining National Bank anc the Pul lic Library, 
mS ‘Architecture; by Mr. Leopold Bauer on the Tnfla- though these by no means cover the extent of his 
ha ence of Historic Styles on the Development and works in and around Johanneshurg, where he did 
war Forms*of Modern Architecture; hy Professor his share to convert a wilderness into one of the 
=. Moydenbauer, Berlin, on Measurements of Lisht; moss desirable and beautiful centres of modern 
ret r by M. Daumet, Paria, on tho subject of Architec- civilisation, | 
3 tans His funeral was larvely attendad by all grades 
aa of local society, and the followin. rofessional 
. . Schoo! of Art Wood-carving, geal bain present or reprasonted : "Mates 
= ay We are asked to announce that the School of Dickson, Ewuley, Hosking, Reid © Beat Stal cos & 
.; Art Wood-carving, South Kensington, which now Stucke, while tokens of respect wera sont hy 
occupies rooms on the top floor of the new the Transvaal Institute of Architoots, : -'Trans- - 
building of the Royal School of Art Needlework _yaal Society of Quantity Surveyors, Johannesburg 
in Exhibition Road, has been re-opened after the Master Builders’ Association, Caledonian Soofete 
: usual simmer vacation, and that some of the free Young Man's Christian Associntion Town G : ; al, 
Z tothe selool Ea ann by means of fands granted Chamber of Commarss, Chote, Mines, Rand 
to the school by the London County Council are Club, and many other local institutions that the 
as vacant. The day classes of the school ara held decensad had interested himeelf in He lived re- 
: from 10 to Lund 2 to 6 on five daya of the week, spected and died regretted by all, === 
a 
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Please help us to Keep the book 


clean and moving. 





